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V. 


TO 


GEORGK  CULLEY^  ESQ, 


3  I  It, 

A  PUBLICATION,  exdusivdy  de- 
voted to  Agriculture  and  Rtiral  Affairs,  must  ncoes- 
<a^7  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  suppoit  and  coun« 
ftenaoce  dE  persons  who  are  eminent  in  the  practice 
of  those  Alts.  Under  this  impression,  and  with  a 
lligb  respect  for  your  i»X)fessioixal  abilities,  I  take  the' 
Gberty  of  dedicating  to  you  this  Volume  of  the 

Farm£r*s  Magazine. 

Sanctionbd  by  «ich  powerful  authority,  thp 
Wotk  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  a  fitvoupable  recepe 
tiop*  A  b^;her  o^nnion  of  your  character  is  enter- 
tained by  the  public  than  to  imagine  that  protection 
would  be  given  by  you  to  any  publication  not  con- 
ccmdiicted  upon  principles  that  tend  to  j^-omote  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  British  Agriculture.  . 

I  am  proud  to  acknowledge  that  your  sentiment^ 
and  mine  on  the  great  and  leading  objects. of  Brinslf 
Agriculture  are  precisely  the  same.  We  are  botl^i 
advocates  for  a  libeial  bond  of  connection  betwixt 
the  Proprietor  and  Tenant ;  and  equally  hostile  to 
azbitrary  restrictions,  which  only  serve  to  enervate 
and  distress  die  latter  in  every  branch  of  his  opera« 
tions,  without  proving  beneficial  to  the  former.  It 
aSxds  me  much  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  this 
Wofk  has  been  hitherto  conducted  agreeable  to  your 
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IL  DEDICATION. 

Were  I  to  enumerate  the  Benefits  accruing  to  the 
Agriculture  of  Great  Britsdn  from  your  numerous 
exertions,  a  far  wider  field  than  the  one  I  now  oc-^ 
cupy  would  be  necessary,  The  improvements  you 
have  made  upon  the  rearing  oilJve  Stock  are  already 
extensively  known:  indeed  you  were  among  the 
first  who  rendered  that  important  branch  of  oiir  pro- 
fession deserving  the  appellation  of  a  science.  And, 
owing  to  your  active  endeavours,  the  public  in  ge- 
neral are  satisfied  that  Agriculture,  upon  a  large  scale, 
may  be  successfully  managed ;  and  that,  as  in  other 
branches  of  business,  where  the  previous  qualifica- 
tions are  possessejl,  it  is  thereby  rendered  more  pro- 
ductive and  beneficial.  But  I  am  aware,  that  to 
preserve  your  approbation,  I  must  desist  from  be^ 
stowing  eulogiums  however  deservedly  merited. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  how  much 
I  am  honoured  by  the  notice  you  have  been  pleas- 
ed to  bestow  upon  the  Farm^^s  Magazine^  When 
the  Public  are  apprised  that  the  general  tenor  of 
that  Work  is  in  unison  with  the  principles  of  such 
an  eminent  Agriculturist,  and  that  it  has  hitherto 
been  conducted  to  your  satisfaction,  they  will  have 
no  hesitation  In  concluding  that  its  original  desigi% 
has  in  a  considerable  degree  been  fiilfilled.     I  am, 

SIR, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

THE    CONDUCTQR. 


TP 


TO  Tni 

READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS 

OF    THE 

FARMERS  MAGAZINE. 


It  occurred  to  many  people,  at  the  commencement  of 
this  Publication  in  January  1 800,  that  a  work,  exclufive- 
ly  devoted  to  Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs,  could  not 
be  fttccefisfully  executed.  In  fuch  a  narrow  country  as 
Nordi  Britain,  it  was  confidered  as  a  doubtful  point, 
whether  a  fufficient  number  of  readers  could  be  got  upon 
die  limited  plan  that  was  embraced ;  and  the  ufual  aver- 
fion  of  the  great  majority  of  Pradical  Farmers  to  fuch  in- 
quiries did  not  efcape  the  attention  of  thofe  who  fpeculat* 
ed  upon  the  propriety  of  the  undertaking.  There  certain- 
ly was  fome  weight  in  thefe  obje&ions.  Trials  had  for- 
merly been  made  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  the  re- 
folts  were  not  fuch  as  to  warrant  very  fanguine  expeifla* 
tions. 

Th£  attempt,  however,  has  been  made;  and  it  is  pleafant 
to  fiate,  that  a  degree  of  fuccefs  exceediing  that  received 
by  any  Periodical  Work  hitherto  publiihed  in  North  Bri* 
tarn  has  followed.  In  accounting  for  this  fuccefs,  van* 
cmi  reafons  may  be  affigned.  Since  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  nuking  a  general  furvey 
of  the  ifland.  Agricultural  inquiries  have  greatly  excited 
tile  public  notice,  and  occafioned  the  removal,  in  a  con* 
fidoabk  degree,  of  the  antipathy  which  rural  prac- 
titioDen  entertained  againft  what  they  (tiled  book-farm^ 

Z.  Even  the  alarming  fcarcity  which  raged  in  the 
Dd  for  two  fucceflive  years  excited  a  gential  attention 
I  to  mral  matters.  But  the  main  caufe  of  fuccefs  proceed- 
•ed  from  the  ready  and  liberal  fupport  fumilhed  by  a  num- 
ber of  a£tive  and  enlightened  Agricuitu  rifts  in  almoft 
cicry  quarter  of  Great  Britain.  Owing  to  their  intelli. 
-|Kfat  QBOUDUliications,  the  work  has  been  deemed  worthy 
wpriiBcnotice;  and,  while  grateful  and  refpcdful  thanks 
|br jMft  &vours  are  offered,  a  continuance  pf  their  aid  is 

'  1m 


IV.  A  D  1>  R  &  »  S. 

The  PdbKfher,  immg  lately  ttadc  a  apwr  wrangemci 
of  the  work,  thin^  it  necefl&iry  to  ftate,  that  the  pla 
laid  down  in  the  original  Prolpedus  will  be  fteadily  ac 
hered  to,  aiid  th|it  th^  }Skt  princi|^}es  wil)  be  maintaine 
as  heretofore.  He  is  fenfible  that  it  is  only  by  a  Arid  a< 
herence  to  thefe  principles  that  he  is  entitled  to  exped 
continuance  of  the  generous  fupport  which  has  been  i 
extenfively  conferred.  Thefe  principles,  in  a  few  word 
are.  To  increafe  the  national  profperity  of  theldngdoi 
by  exciting  a  fpirit  of  inquiry  among  the  praditioners  ( 
Agriculture, — To  forward  every  plan  which  has  the  in 
provement  of  the  country  for  its  ofajeft, — and  to  fuppo: 
a  liberal  iyftem  of  conne&ioii  betwixt  proprietors  and  o< 
£Upiers  ot  land.  Under  this  laft  head,  it  may  be  n 
malted,  that  every  manner  of  fupport  given  to  the  o 
cupier  muft  ultimately  benefit  the  proprietor;  or,  in  othi 
words,  that  aid  beftowed  upon  the  occupier  ultimate] 
ferves  the'  proprietor.  No  country  can  be  improved 
the  occupiers  of  land  are  oppreifed ;  and  to  the  liber 
fyftem  prevailing  in  this  country,  the  flourifhing  ftate  < 
Agriculture  may  be  juftly  afcribed. 

In  addition  to  the  original  plan  of  the  work,  it  is  no 
propofed  to  give  an  Appendix,  containing  a  retrofpefti^ 
view  of  Britifh  Agriculture  for  the  year,  and  other  ic 
bortant  papers.  A  copious  Index  will  likewife  be  give 
It  is  intended  that  the  Appendix  and  Index  fliall  confi 
of  four  (heets  of  letter  prefs,  price  One  Shilling,  whic 
will  be  publifhed  on  the  laft  week  of  December  yearl 
imd  may,  or  may  not,  be  taken  by  Subfcribers  as  agre 
^ble.  The  utility  of  the  addition  is  obvious,  and  prove 
that  no  attention  will  be  fpared  to  render  the  work ; 
pcrfed  as  poffible. 

-  The  Publifher  begs  that  the  numerous  readers  of  tl 
"work  will  accept  of  his  grateful  acknowledgements  for  tl 
favours  conferred  upon  him.  It  will  be  his  conftant  fti 
dy  to  merit  their  future  favours}  and  he  i^  hopeful  tba 
by  care  and  attention,  the  Work  will  continue  to  prefer 
that  refpeftable  and  independent  charafter  which  it  h; 
uniformly  maintained. 

Edinbuf^h^  February  2.  iBo2* 
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« 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Culture  of  Potatoes  and  the  Caufe  of  Curl. 


Nihil  humani  a  mc  alicnum  piito. 

Sir, 

i'have  been  a  regular  and  conftant  reader  of  your  Maga- 
tnt  from  its  commencement ;  and  1  cAeem  it  {o  highly,  and 
tlvnk  its  ftrndency  fo  beneficial,  ihut  I  conlider  it  as  the  duty  of 
CTtiy  wclUvi flier  to  the  profperity  of  the  conntry  to  give  it  all 
the  fupport  and  encouragement  they  can.  Yon  will  give  me 
loie  to  Uy,  that  I  look  upon  its  excellence  as  conillhnjj,  not 
AMnoch  in  the  information  which  it  exhibits  upon  fubjcch  of 
^tpknkure  (though  that  is  certainly  confide:  able)  as  in  its  gene- 
nitcndeocy  to  excite  and  ciKOurage  a  ipirit  of  inquiry,  cf  emu- 
btipn  and  emerprife,  and  to  elicit  and  c(*mbine  every  fpark  of 
|BMa^  and  every  oblervation  of  experience,  from  the  mais  of 
AfeQDflUDoniiy  \  that  the  mind  may  be  thereby  roufed  to  reilec- 
^•<«d  attcnlivc  obfervation,  from  which  only  we  may  fonJIy 
^Ifl  will  refnlt  a  fyflem  of  agriculture  founded  ou  the  folid  ba« 
^Wjpriywrnt  and  experi^uce. 

nr«  iH .  ziii.  A  You 
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You  fotnc  where  juftly  obfcrve,  that  agriculture  is  the  moft 
cxtenfive  of  all  manufactures,  and  the  moft  important  of  all  fci- 
ences.  It  is  from  this  fource  alone  that  the  King  to  the  meaneft 
beggar  arc  fupported  in  exiftpncc.  When  it  Eourifhes  and  proC- 
perSy'  the  moft  heartfelt  joy  is  diffufed  through  all  ranks  ;  and 
our  late  experience  has  convinced  every  one  what  gloom  and 
confufion  arifes  whenever  it  fails. 

But  this  noWe,  this  princely  fcience  is  only  yet  in  its  infs^ncy. 
Mi^ch,  no  doubt,,  hath  been  done  within  ihefe  thirty  years,  but 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  the  happy  plains  of  Britain 
attain  to  that  verdure  and  cultivation  of  which  they  are  capable* 
If  you  aft  from  the  generous  principle  contained  in  the  motto 
prefixed  to  this  paper,  which  I  am  convinced  you  do,  you  will 
think  even  a  trifle  not  below  your  notice,  if  it  contributes  any 
thing  to  the  general  good.  I  fend  you  (literally)  a  triHe.  If 
you  think  it  is  of  any  confequence,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publifh 
it ;  if  not,  you  may  confign  it  to  the  flames,  or  do  with  it  what 
you  pleafe. 

I  find  that,  almoft  in  eVery  Number  of  your  Magazine,  the 
fubjcft  of  potatoes  occupies  the  attention  of  many  of  your  cor- 
refpondents.  And  there  is  not  certainly  any  one  part  of  agri- 
culture more  entitled  to  attention  than  this.  People,  like  me> 
who  ai#  advanced  in  life,  and  who  can  remember  the  time -when 
even  the  principal  farmers  did  not  plant  more  than  a  few  pecks^ 
niuft  have  obferved,  that  the  great  plenty  now  enjoyed,  efpecial- 
ly  by  the  lower  orders  of  fociety,  i^  more  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
cxtenfive  and  fuccefsful  cultivation  of  this  efculent  than  to  any 
other  caufe.  In  a  national  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  is  of  the 
higheft  importance  ;  and  fo  far  as  it  extends,  I  am  perfuaded 
that  few  crops  will  more  compleatly  recompence  the  labours  of 
the  hufbandman.  The  quantity  of  food  that  may  be  produced 
for  the  fubfiftcnce  of  mankind,  and  the  money  that  may  come 
into  the  farmer's  pocket  from  an  acre  of  well- cultivated  potatoes 
will,  I  believe,  be  allowed  to  equal,  if  not  very  much  to  exceed, 
that  of  any  other  crop.  1  have  frequently  had  forty  bolls  of 
good  potatoes,  at  eight  Winchcfter  bufhels  to  the  boll,  frona  an 
acre.  The  mode  of  culture  Is  now  pretty  generally  known. 
Drilling  and  horfe- hoeing,  when  the  ground  is  lufficiently  dry 
•  to  admit  of  it,  is,  I  prclume,  generally  praftifcd.  But  the  ap- 
plication of  this  uleful  vegetable,  to  ail  the  purpofes  to  which  it 
is  adapted,  is  not  yet  fo  univerfally  attended  to  as  it  deferves. 

It  is  comparatively  but  of  late  years  that  potatoes  have  been 
ufed,  in  a  raw  ftate,  for  the  feeding  and  rearing  of  horfes  and 
cattle,  and  they  are  not  yet  carried  to  the  extent  that  they  might 
be,  otherwife  we  fhould  not  have  heard  any  complaints  of  the  want 
of  confumpt  of  laft  year's  abundant  crop.    It  ought  to  be  known» 
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thit  cattle  may  be  fed  off  for  the  butcher  with  potatoes  nearly  as 
foon  and  as   well  as  with  turnip.     I  know  i'everal  farmer*;  who 
'  did  fo  laft  fpring ;   and  I  myfelf  have  praftifed  it  frequently. 
There  is  one  precaution,  however,  that  is  abiblutcly  requiiite  to 
prevent  fuffbcation,  which  is,  to  take  care  that  the  catties  heads 
Aall  never  rife  above  the  level  of  their  body  ;  and  this  can  be  eafily 
done,  by  fixing  Jthem  with  a  chain  to  the  crib  inflead  of  the  com- 
mon way.     If  this  method  were  more  generally  adopted,  many 
of  the  fmall  farmers,  who  cannot  have  exteniive  turnip  fields^ 
voqM  be  able  to  keep  their  live  ftock  in  good  order  through  the 
winter,  or  feed  off  a  beaft  or  two  in  the  fpring,  by  which  means 
tbekmd  and  well  founded  complaints  of  the  exorbitant  price  of 
boDcher  meat  would  fooner  ceafe. 

But  what  I  would  chiefly  obfervc  rcfpefting  the  value  of  pota- 
toes, is,  that  fince  the  introduftion  of  the  turnip  hufbandry  into 
this  country,  and  which  has  fo  effentially  contributed  to  its  im- 
provement, the  general  folicitude  has  been  for  a  proper  fubftitute 
when  the  turnip  are  exhau^ed,  either  to  finifli^  off  what  are  in- 
tended for  flaughter,  or  to  carry  on  others  in  good  condition  till 
the  fpring  grafs  comes  forward.  I  know  that  ruta  baga  is  the 
foccedaneum  prefcribed  in  either  of  thefe  cafes.  But  when 
that  is  not  to  be  had,  or  in  a  plentiful  feafon  of  potatoes,  fuch  as 
theUft,  when  they  cannot  be  difpofed  of  for  the  food  of  man,  they 
I'ccoi&e  an  admirable  fubilitute  for  turnip.  I  am  acquainted  with 
^>'»c  farmer  who  fed  with  potatoes  without  any  turnip  ;  and  two 
others  who  had  recourfe  to  them  when  the  turnip  feafon  was 
O'^cr,  one  of  whom  confumed  to  the  extent  of  ico  bolls.  The 
^tlc  were  a  little  fhy  at  firft  to  take  the  potatoes  after  having 
hccn  ufed  to  turnip ;  but  hunger  Toon  brought  them  to,  and 
^hcy  throve  equally  upon  the  one  as  the  other.  It  is  well  known, 
'hat  horfes  and  young  cattle  thrive  remarkably  upon  them,  when 
S'^cn  in  moderation,  and  in  a  raw  ftaie;  and  they  increafe  the 
'^Jik  of  cows  very  confiderably.  Let  them,  then,  be  largely  and 
^enfivcly  cultivated  as  the  lood  of  man  and  beaft  •,  as  the  means 
^averting  fcarcity ;  as  a  good  fublVitute  for  turnip  ;  and  though 
not  entirely  equal  to  that  crop  for  cleaning  the  ^;round,  yet  a 
good* means  of  doing  fo  where  turnip  cannot  be  had. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  potatoes  are  a  more  icourging  crop 
'han  turnip.  To  a  certain  degree  they  are  lb  ;  But  a  Imall 
^loantity  of  manure  applied  to  the  luccecd!no  crop  will  remedy 
thttdefeA;  and  the  great  dffcrence  of  vuiue  betwixt  a  good- 
'Ottp  of  potatoes  and  one  of  turnips,  may  well  bear  that  addi- 
tibial  cxpence  ;  not  to  fpeak  of  their  value  as  a  fubftitute  when 
'tteftifiMi  of  turnip  is  over,  which  to  the  farmer  is  moft  invalu« 

'  ^-iMidi  fpeculation  has  been  held  i|i  your  Magazine  about  the 

V"'    '  difc; 
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diHeafe  called  the  Curl,  to  which  this  plant  is  liable.  0\t  ges. 
tleman,  who  figns  himfelf  P.  H.  gives  us  a  moft  ainu(irig  theoic] 
upon  it  in  your  eleventh  Number.  A  theory  which  (hovvev/sr  ing^ 
Dious)  will  be  readily  acknowledged  to  be  contrary  to  the  genera 
analogy  of  nature^  and  the  experience  of  niankind  in  cvtry  ot hei 
cafe:  It  is  the  general  rule  of  nature,  extending  to  the  whole  o 
animal  and  vegetable  exiftence,  that  the  more  perfect  any  one  g 
cither  is,  the  more  perfe^  will  its  produce  be ;  and  of  cour(< 
we  would  be  led,  a  priori^  to  conclude,  that  the  lon(»er  and  mor< 
completely  any  foreign  phnt  or  vegetable  is  naturalized  to  a  cM 
mate,  the  more  healthy  will  it  become,  and  the  more  readily  will  i 
endure  the  inclemencies  to  which  the  climate  is  fubjc£l,  in  lo  muc^ 
as  in  time  i^ot  to  be  didinguiihed  from  that  which  is  indigenous 
And  this,  in  fa<St,  is  as  much  the  cafe  with  potatoes  as  with  an; 
other  plant  or  vegetable  whatever.  For  thefe  kinds  of  potaxor 
which  have  been  longeft  in  the  country,  aqd  in  moil  general  u(e 
are  found  to  be  by  far  the  beft,  the  moft  wholefome  and  p*i)a 
table,  and  are  fooneft  ripe ;  while  moft  of  the  new  kinds  are  io 
i'everal  years  flow  and  backwiird  in  their  growth,  feldora  come  ii 
perfection,  are  generally  of  a  loofe,  fpungy,  and  watery  texture 
and  both  unwho|efome  and  unpleafant. 

My  opinion  therefore  refpefting  the  caufe  of  the  curl  ir^  pot? 
toes  is  different  from  any  that  1  have  yet  feeu  publilhed.  I  thini 
it  is  more  owing  to  feafon  than  to  any  other  caufe.  If  the  eztV 
part  of  the  feafon  is  (o  kindly  and  warm  as  to  allow  the  pbut  t< 
fpring  fairly  up,  and  to  take  hold  of  the  ground,  there  will  b 
little  or  no  curl.  But  if  the  potatoes  are  too  early  planted,  or  i 
the  fealbn  is  cold  and  backward  as  this  laft  fpring  hath  been,  w 
may  expeift  curl  in  abundance.  And  fo  far  as  my  obfervatioi 
reaches,  this  is  uniformly  the  cafe.  A  late,  cold,  and  frofty. fpring 
and  early  planted  potatoes,  produce  the  curl ;  while  later  plant 
ed  potatoes,  or  thofe  which  are  exempted  from  the  froft  and  coU 
at  their  tirft  out(er,  are  more  exenjpteil  from  that  difeafe.  Pota 
toes  that  are  planted  on  elevated  and  hilly  or  moiit  lituations 
and  which  cannot  from  necelRty  be  fo  early  planted  as  in  warme 
and  more  favourable  lituations,  an^l  which  of  courfe  are  later  ii 
ipringing  up,  feldom  before  the  end  of  May  j  among  thefe  th* 
curl  ib  fcarce  ever  known,  and  are  therefore  had  recourfe  to  as  ; 
change  of  Cct^d^  in  thofe  places  where  the  curl  has  prevailed.— 
"Whether  this  fyftem  is  well-founded  or  not,  it  at  leaft  has  th< 
merit  of  novelty,  and,  which  is  much  better,  it  fcems  to  be  per 
fedtly  confonant  to  the  general  analogy  of  nature,  and  therefon 
meriting  fome  degree  oi  attention.  The  child  that  has  the  mis 
fortune  to  be  nipped  in  its  early  infancy,  either  by  improper  con 
finement,  or  by  the  cold  and  harih  treatment  of  an  unnatural  am 
yruel  mother  or  nurfej  becomes  Qckly  ^d  dwaffiH^^  a^d  ^en  t< 
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Mett4acrepid  ft>r  lifei  while  an  oppofite  treatment,  produces 
ftkcalih^  child,  blooniing  as  the  rofe,  chearfut  and  lively  as  tbc 
friflwg  lamb,  fmiling  end  h»ppy  as  tlie  lily  of  the  vjUey. 

Iftttii  is  the  caufe  of  curl  in  potatoes,  which  I  am  convinced  it 
it,'  dtc  remedy  is  obvious,  "  Let  them  never  be  planted  too  ear- 
ly.' The  laft  week  of  April  or  the  firftofMay  is  foon  enough 
iiaay  feafon,  and  too  foon  if  the  f.'3lan  h<ipt>i;iix  to  be  froCly  anil 
isld.  By  ths  means  they  will  cicipc  [h=  chilling  mornm^and 
fiening  trofis  They  will  be  able  to  expand  their  tender  fohage  to 
Rceive  ihe  benign  influence  of  the  lull,  anJ  the  Jew  of  heaven* 
Hul  they  will  thrive  apace,  and  caule  rhe  heart  ot  man  to  fing  for 
jcf  at  the  bounty  of  the  Great.  Creaior.  If,  notwithftamling, 
ibcrclhould  fometimes  appear  a  few  iiijur<'d  plains,  m;iik  them 
irilh  a  ftick,  or  any  thing  elfir,  till  ii  be  leen  whether  or  no<  the 
niaeiGng  heat  and  jnoiiturc  will  recover  thsm  j  ;iiid  if  ilicy  IliU 
IcoDto  continue  dwarJilh,  dig  them  up  ano  qM\  them  away,  aa 
iDcumbcrer^  of  the  ground.  They  are  un^vho^cfocne  food,  md 
would  infallibly  pollute  the  fucceeiiinii  crop. 

Mmf  name  can  ad  J  luithiiig  to  your  c.lcbrity,  I  mult  content 
fajhlf  wiih  afTiiming  a  tKtitiuus  one  -,  and  Ih^ill  therefore  beg  ieavs 
10  lobTcribe  myfclf.  Sir,  your  very  humble  fi;rvant, 
l-Ztpu  1B02.  Agkicola. 


Remarks  on  the  ahovr  Letter.     By  the  CoiduBsr. 

We  arc  much  obliged  to  Agricola  for  the  above  paper;  and 
nfpchfully  folicit  a  continuance  of  nis  v.iliHblc  cdrrefpondencc, 
Befpeftiog  the  lenuciicy  of  the  M;ii;:i/,ii;e,  Agritol/s  ideas  arc 
nutti  in  unifon  with  thnie  eiiit'rf.iineii  by  the  dnduftjr.  To 
Mofc  the  minds  of  agrieuliurilu  ir.to  'clion,  to  t?;cite  a  fpirit  of 
nquity  in  the  country,  and  10  lurwaid  ev.i y  ilelij'.n  calculated 
'0 promote  its  imprOv  m<-ni,/ari- Hlou,  t,u;  objt^ts  than  to  dif- 
ftninate  inltrutl  on.  We  ihill  not,  howev.r,  let  flip  any  op« 
pKtuniiy  of  conveying  uli.ful  iiif;>rin.itioi],  thougli  we  do  not 
■ifiuM  the  privilege  of  giving  it  in  u  U'dai^tic  nianni-r, 

lothc  prcceeding  NuiiibtTs  of  the  work,  a  d,Ml  of  informs- 
•iw  has  been  communicated  concerning  the  cnhure  of  potatoes 
^»  branch  of  rural  oeconomy  highly  defcrving  attention  in 
points  of  view ;  and  various  theories  have  been  affiiJ.ied, 
correrpondents,  relative  to  the  caufe  of  that  baneful  dii- 
lli  curl,  which  fince  17711  has  dreadfully  uQefled  this 
cjculfnt,  in  many  quarters  of  Great  Britain.  However 
foi     •■  of  thefe  theories  may  be,  (and  we  believe  that 

of  ingenuity  is  all  that  can  be  beliowcO}  it  is  obvious, 

IJHt  vi  US  cpoi^etcly  m  tUe  dark  rcfpc^ng  the  real  caulc. 
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The  difordcr  fccms  to  be  one  of  thcfe  fecrets  of  nature,  which, 
like  that  of  fmut  upon  wheat,  threatens  to  remain  long  undif 
covered.  We  know  for  a  certainty  how  to  prevent  both  difor- 
ders,  and  are  to  blame  when  the  preventions  are  neglected. 

Though  we  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  potatoes,  as  food  for 
human  beings,  yet  we  are  not  clear  that  they  can  be  raifed  with 
advantage  for  the  fupport  of  cattle,  as  flated  by  our  correfpon- 
dent.  This  cfculcnt  is  afluredly  a  fevere  robber ;  and,  from  tht 
degree  of  labour  neceiTary,  proves  a  troubleibme  article,  when 
cxteniively  raifed.  Another  circumflance,  and  that  very  ma- 
terial, is,  that  the  planting  feafon  interferes  with  the  working  oi 
the  barley  land,  while  the  digging  them  up  occurs  at  a  critical 
period  of  the  year,  when  labour  is  Angularly  precious.  BefideSj 
potatoes  are  a  moil  unhandy  commodity,  and  cannot  bear  a  com< 
parifbn  with  turnips,  in  feeding  farm  ftock..  We  are  convinced 
that  it  is  eaOer  to  raife  thirty  tons  of  turnips  per  acre  than  tec 
tons  of  potatoes  :  ^  therefore,  in  the  arrangement  of  crops,  a  de- 
cided preference  ought  to  be  given  to  turnips  ;  though,  no  doubt; 
if  any  potatoes  remain  on  hand  at  the  end  of  fpring,  they  cannd 
be  n^re  beneficially  employed  than  by  giving  them  to  live  flock 
All  that  we  mean  to  fay  is,  that  it  is  ^n  unprofitable  trade  tc 
grow  potatoes  intentionally  for  live  (lock  ;  though  certainly,  wher 
other  food  runs  fhort,  or  when  a  quantity  remains  unconfumed; 
h  is  good  management  to  ufe  them  in  that  manner. 

As  a  fubflitute  for  turnips  at  the  latter  end  of  fpring,  potatoei 
are  of  importance  ;  fliU  we  think  ruta  baga  preferable,  thougl: 
we  confefs,  that  the  latter  root  is  fliy  of  growing  upon  many  foils. 
But  if  potatoes  are  to  be  uled  regularly  for  cattle,  betwixt  xht 
turnip  and  grafs  feafon,  a  certain  extra-quantity  muft  be  annually 
planted  for  that  purpofe  ;  which  leaves  a  market  for  the  iuper- 
fluity  that  attends  a  weighty  crop  to  be  as  great  a  defideratum  as 
ever.  It  was  flated  in  one  of  our  former  Numbers,  that  potatoes 
mud  either  be  very  fcarce  or  very  plentiful.  Nearly  the  fame 
breadth  of  ground  has  been  annually  planted  with  this  root  fot 
feveral  years  pall.  If  the  feafon  is  good,  they  have  ufually  turn- 
ed out  a  drug  to  the  grower  :  whereas,  in  late,  cold,  and  wet  fea- 
fons,  the  crop  is  fcanty,  yielding  often  three-fourths  lefs  of  weight 
than  what  is  gained  under  more  favourable  circumdances. 

Without  giving  our  opinion  of  the  caufe  of  curl,  alBgned  bj 
our  correfpondent,  we  decidedly  coincide  with  him  in  reprobat- 
ing early  planting,  which,  in  all  our  experience,  was  never  fol- 
lowed by  a  good  crop.  The  time  he  condefcends  upon  for  plant< 
ing  potatoes  is  early  enough ;  though  it  is  not  more,  than  twc 
years  fince  the  public  were  amufed  with  a  mod  ingenious  anc 
plaufible  fcheme  for  planting  them  fo  early  as  the  month  of  Feb< 
ruary — a  fchcate  inconsiderately  adopted  by  a  few  well^meaninj 
peGf)ie/  to  their  great  lofs  and  difadvantage.  N. 

Thought 
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TO  THE    CONDUCTOR  OF   THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Thoagtis  on  Cori/Iru^ive  Re/friclionsy  fo  far  as  they  affeEl  the  27- 

nantry  cfScotlafid, 

Sit, 

A  qneftion  has  lately  been  agitated  in  fcveral  counties  of  Scot- 
Ind,  whether  coqftruftivc  rel^riclions  can  be  impofed  upon  the 
tenaotry,  in  confequence  of  ambiguous  and  undefined  clnufes 
bring  contained  in  their  leafes  ;  and  various  attempts  have  been 
made  by  proprietors  to  regulate  the  mode  of  cropping  in  the  laft 
ynr  of  the  tenant's  pofleffion,  even  when  the  leafe  was  altoge- 
ther open  in  that  refpedl.  The  pretence  generally  olftred  for 
iuch  interference  is  drawn  from  the  genera!  claufe  engroflcd  in 
all  leafes,  viz.  the  engagemcrnt  to  manage  the  land  in  a  hufband- 
man  liice  manner,  or  words  ro  that  import.  Upon  this  ground, 
many  tenants  hare  had  their  proceedings  interrupted  by  inter- 
difls  from  the  judge  ordinary  of  the  bounds,  which  are  eafily 
obtained  :  a  vexatious  and  expenfive  procefs  nectlFarily  follows  ; 
atid  before  matters  can  be  judicially  afcertained,  the  fealbn  for 
executing  the  intended  work  is  over,  and  of  courfe  much  lofs 
sind  (kaith  fudained  by  the  tenant. 

I  believe  that  hardly  one  of  thefe  proccflcs  has  been  deter- 
mined npon  a  fixed  principle,  and  that  fpecialitia  have  generally 
been  laid  hold  of  as  the  bails  upon  which  the  decifion  is  given* 
ibis  (cems  to  be  a  favourite  rule  with  our  Scottiih  courts  of 
:  Jvttice,  but  is  attended  with  bad  confec^uence  to  the  public.  It 
prevents  people  from  knowing  what  is  really  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  hence  *'  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law"  is  a 
Itanding  coaii  amongd  its  practitioners. 

it  appears  to  me,  that  no  obligation  can  juftly  be  impofed  up-  . 
on.ihc  occupier  of  a  farm,  unleis  that  he  has  exprelsly  confent-  ^ 
.  ^  to  the  performance  of  it  in  the  inftrument  or  deed  under 
!  *hich  he  poffcflcs  the  farm ;  and  that   to  impofe  c5nc    burden 
JJodcr  the  pretence   of  fecuring  the    performance   of  another, 
»  an  arbitrary   attempt   to  oppref's  the   occupier.     The  leafe 
gifcn  by  the  owner  to  the  occupier  may  be  conficiered  as  the  law 
*bich  the  parties  have  made  for  themfelvcs,  therefore  no  obli- 
Voask  if  incumbent  upon  the  tenant  except  thofe  enumerated 
^lAiB  the  four  corners  of  that  inQrument. 
^  So  fitf  the  generality  of  people  are  agreed  ;  but  a  Hne  of  dif- 
MboD  Aiajr  perha|)s  now  be  drawn.     It  will  be  alleged,  on  the 
judfanPs  fide,  that  no  more  is  demanded  than  what  is  contained 
AthelcBfe.'  The  tenant  is  bound  to  labour  and  cultivate  his  farm 

according 
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according  to  the  rules  of  good  hufbandry.  He  is  now  depart ir 
from  thefe  rales.  He  is  fowing  too  great  a  qaantity  of  ivhc 
(the  inflancc  of  miflabour  generally  quoted)  and  we  have  a  rig! 
to  (lop  him.  War  therefore  begins,  and  a  wade  of  money  is  tt 
ufual  concomitant. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  I  have  in  view,  viz.  Wheth< 

the  nature  of  a  general  claufe  will  warrant  fuch  an  ioterferem 

as  I  have  mentioned.     That  it  fruftratcs  the  tenant's  operatior 

every  perfon  will  grant,  becaufe  the  inierdift  is  ufoally  fervcd  J 

a  critical  period  of  the  feafon.   If  the  jtenant  is  guilty  of  bad  hi» 

l^andry,  I  readily  grant  that  he  has  contravened  the  claufe  i 

queltion  ;  but  that,  by   merely  fowing  a  quantity  of  wheat  Ji 

becomes  guilty,  I  deny  in  the  mod  exprefs  terms. 

.   £very  leafe  that  I  have  (een  contains  fuch  a  general  claufe  \ 

that    alluded  to,    though  often    worded  very  differently.     I 

fjbme,  the  tenant  is  taken  bound  *'  to  manage^  the  land  in  a  hu 

bandman-like   manner  j*'    in   others,  "  to  cultivate  the  groun 

according  to  the  rules  of  g«>od  hufbandry ;"  in  others,  "  to.U 

bour  the  ground  fiirly,  according  to  the  ufe  and  cullom  of  th 

country,  and  to  keep  the  fame  in  regular  breaks."    It  is  obviou 

that   no  precifc  meaning  can   be  afiixed   to   thefc  predaiion 

They  may  be  compared  to  the  paflage   in  Engliih  criminal  ir 

diclments,  where  the  culprit  is  faid  to  be  tempted  by  the  Devi 

or  the  common  phrafe  in  our  decreet-arbitrals,  the  omiffion  < 

\yhich,  our   beft  lawyers  declare^  nullify  fuch,  deeds.     At  th 

'  bert,  the  general  claufe  can  only  be  viewed  as  one  of  thefe  obfi 

lete  articles  retained  by  conveyancers,  after  the  utility  of  thei 

has  ceaied,  or  perhaps  they  are  preferved  for  the  benefit  of  leg 

people.  To  the  tenant  fuch  claufes  have,  in  many  inftances,  pro^ 

ed  gricvoufly  oppreflive.     To  the  proprietor,  ihcy  are  of  no  in 

portance ;  for  if  he  wifhes  his  land  cropped  in  a  particular  mai 

ner,  he  has  a  much  iurer  way  of  getting  his  wiihes  fuldlled,  fc 

i4>ecifying  in  the  lealc  tlie  mode  of  cropping  that  is  to  be  pra< 

tiled  during  the  currency,  or  at  the  conduiion  thereof. 

.   If  a  tenant  is  taken   bound  to  labour  according  to  the  rules  < 

good  hu{ba«{lry,  a  quefiion  occurs  which  has  not  yet  been  fell 

ed.     Whether  is  it  the  hufbandry  pra<Stifed  at  the  time  of  mali 

ing  the  agreement,  or  that  pra£tifed  at  the  time  ,of  challeug^e 

If  it   is  the  hufbandry  pra^tifed  at   the  date  of  the  leafe,  the 

every  kind  of  improvement  is  effectually  prohibited.     If  it  is  ih 

hufbandry   of  an  after  period,  then  the  tenant  is  to  be  judgo 

by  a  law  that  was  not  enacted  when  he  Ugned  his  Jeafe.     In  thi 

aukward   predicament  are  the  advocates  for  conftruCtive  reltric 

i^jons  often  placed.     The  more  rational  mode  of  interpreting  thi 

<;^ufe  has  been,  to  view  it  as  not  applicable  to  the  nnodc  of  crof 
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,!  jiBg»  bat  as  containing  an  obligation  on  the  tenant  to  keep  lus 
and  dean  and  in  good  heart.  In  this  way  we  believe  it  was  an- 
tiently  udderftood^  and  fo  might  prove  advantageous  to  the  par* 

The  daure»  as  applying  to  the  prefervation  of  breaks,  is  ftiU 
more  abfurd,  thodeh  it  is  conGftent  with  our  knowledge  that  it 
VIS  lately  founded  upon  in  an  action  for  oiifliibour.  It  is  well 
howni  that  fift^  or  fizty  years  ago,  almoft  the  whole  infield 
bod  of  Scotland  was  divided  into  what  was  technically  called 
iBDcked  land  breaks.  Thefe  breaks  generally  amounted  to  four 
in  number  on  each  farm  ;  and,  according  to  the  old  cuftom  of 
Scfldand,  one  of  them  was  fown  with  wheat,  the  fecond  with 
barley,  the  third  with  oats,  the  fourth  with  peafe,  and  the 
wliole  dung  made  upon  the  farm  was  laid  upon  one  of  thefc 
breaks,  generally  the  one  intended  for  peafe,  while  what  was 
called  otftfield  was  utterly  negleAed.  Hence  arofe  the  obliga- 
tioa  to  keep  the  land  in  regu/ar  breaks^  and  any  alteration  was 
diaraAerifcd  as  crofs  cropping.  Indeed,  the  abolifhment  of  out« 
field  and  infield  may  juflly  be  confidered  as  thegreatefl  improve- 
Aient  that  has  been  introduced  into  Scottiih  hufbandry ;  yet 
tlus  improvement  could  not  have  been  accomplifhed  had  the* 
chafe  in  qaeftion  been  adhered  to. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  fowing  a  greater  quantity 
of  wheat  than  cuftomary  in  the  penult  year  of  the  leafe,  before 
(be  iotniduftion  of  iummer  fallow  or  the  abolifliment  of  outfield, 
Bcceflarily  was  a  contravention  6f  the  general  claufe  ;  therefore 
fcch  a  deviation  from  good  hufbandry  might,    in  confiftence 
*idi  the  ftriAeft  principles  of  juflice,  be  prevented  or  puniflied. 
The  cafto.-n  of  the  country,  as  already  faid,  was  then  to  fow 
Iriicat  on  one  break,  viz.  that  which  had  carried  peafe  in  the 
ptceding  year.     If  the  tenant  exceeded  his  ulbal  quantity,  it 
occafioned  crofs  cropping,  or,  in  other  words,  caui'ed  a  depar- 
ture from  the  iyftem  univerfally  elUblifh.d  at  the  time.    The 
cOQldete  alteration  which,  in  our  agricultural  fyflem,  has  taken 
fiaee  daring  the  courfe  of  the  lad  century,  therefore  renders  the 
taint  conluetudinary  law  altogether  ufelefs.   By  fallowing  a  great 
headlh  of  ground,  or  by  an  extenfive  ufe  of  fallow  crops,  the 
finKag  of  wheat  may  be  carried  on  to  a  much  greater  height 
'tea  was  praAicable  under  the  old  fyflem.     To  apply  the  ufages 
■ri^aftoms  of  a  period  (perhaps  right  at  the  time)  to  the  ufages 
■fil  caftoip*  of  a  period  wherein  hnibandry  is  prattled  upon 
jAaJulu  diflTertnt  in  every  refpeA»  is  a  manife^  abiurdity.    I  may 
Iftt  Wmnr         words  judicioufly  ilated  in  the  fecond  number 
tfiift  VOIdoi  ,  as  they  are  quite  applicable  to  the  queftion  under 
tfajftdto.    **  The  numerous  difputes  in  our  law  courts  con* 
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cerning  agricultural  masters  proceed  entirely  from  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  agricultural  iyftem ;  a  change  that 
renders  the  ancient  common  law  of  tKe  land  as  inapplicable  to 
the  prefent  ftate  of  hufbandry  as  the  obfolete  ftatutes  of  King 
James- VI#  againft  coftly  clMthirtg,  are  to  the  faihions  of  the  pre- 
fent age." 

Again  :  To  labour  the  ground  fairly,  afluredly  means- that  the 
tenant  ihould  plough  the  land  fufiiciently  ;  that  he  ihould  keep 
It  clean ;  and  that  it  fhould'be  kept  dry  :  for  if  this  laft  operatioo 
is  neglected,  it  can  neither  be  ploughed  fufficiently,  nor  kept 
clean.  It  has  often  furpriied  me,  that  proprietors  ihouki  be  (b 
ihort  iighted  as  to  pafs  over  the  grofleft  deviations \from*  the  ge- 
neral claufci  which  were  farvly,  included  in  it, — and  yet  imftiedi- 
ately  take  alarni  when  a  tenant,  from  a  concurrence  of  favour- 
able circumftances,  was  enabled  to  make  his.  farm  produce  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  wheat. ""  The  ground  is  without  doubt  more 
deteriorated  by  bearing  a  crop  of  thiflles  and  couch  grais  than 
by  the  ftrongeft  crop  of  wheat  that  can  be  raifed  i  yet,  the  for- 
mer is  patiently  fuffered  to  pafs  with  impunity,  while,  under  the 
latter  cafe,  the  tenant  is  often  barafied  with  vexatious  proiecu- 
tions,'  even  thotigh  he  has  prepared  the  land  in  a  fufficient  way  foi 
carrying  a  crop  valuable  to  himfelf,  and  beneficial  tathe  public* 
.  From  what  caufe  does  this- ftrange  conduct  proceed?  I  have 
a  better  opinion  of  many  of  the  complainers  than  to  fuppofe  that 
fuch  procefTes  are  wantonly  indituted-  I  thinlc  I  can  account 
for  it  in  a  way  which  will  not  facrifice  the  qualities  of  the  heart 
to  thof&of  the  head.  Before  the  introduftion  of  fummer  fallow, 
xvheat  was  undoubtedly  a  fcourging  crop  i  for,  owing  to  the  fea- 
fon  in  which  it  was  Town,  and  to  the  imperfect  culture  given  bj 
one  plowing  to  land  which  had  carried  a  crop  of  peas,  it  was  al- 
mofl  impracticable  to  fow  land  with  wheat  without  materiallj^ 
injuring  it.  But  what  injured  it  ?  Not  the  crop  of  wheat,  but 
the  immenfe  quantity  of  grafs  and  noxious  weeds  which  accom* 
panied  it.  Thefe  being  fuffered  to  remain  undifturbed  for  a  whole 
year,  got  fuch  a  hold  oFthe  ground  that  the  moft  adive  cultiva- 
tion could  not  eradicate  them  completely  when  the  enfuing  bar- 
Icy  crop  was  fown.  Now  the  cafe  is  totally  altered.  Since  fallow 
and  fallow  crops  were  introduced,  the  land  that  has  carried  wh^rai 
is^  in  general,  the  cleaned  that  is  to  be  fbudd  in  every  farm : 
confequently,  a  crop  of  this  grain  is  not  more  injjM'ious  than  an] 
other  culmiferous  crop  under  fimilar  cirCiimftances. 

I  have  feen  it  maintained  in  legal  proceedings^  that  wheaf 
is  a  fcourging.  crop,  becaufe  it  remains  long  lA  the  ground 
Such  an  aflcrtion  is  puerile  in>  the  extreme  ^  &r,  if  it  was  wel 
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ibiikledy  grafs  land  wodld  dill  Jbe  more  feverely  fcourged.  But 
vafing  the  argument,  I  would  enquire,  What  exhauflion  does 
ikt  grmmd  fnftain  during  the  winter  months,  from  being  oc* 
•aqijcd  fay  wheat  ?  This,  I  fuppofc,  will  be  difficult  to  compute. 
The  faft  U,  thi^t  wheat  is  no  more  a  fcourger  than  other  culmU 
fieroas  grains,  if  the  ground  is  equally  well  cultivated.  If  it  yields 
apcater  weight  of  ftraw,  it  gives  likewife  a  greater  return  of 
duig)  conie^quently,  the  exhaudion  of  one  year  is  abundantly 
compenfated  afterwards. 

It  is  a  great  miftake,  to-fuppofe  that  xht  wheat  lands  are  in  a 
more  reduced  condition  than  thofe  where  this  grain  is  feldoai 
fawn.  From  long  attention  to  the  flate  of  cultivation  in  Scot- 
kadi  I  venture'to  maintain,  that  thofe  diflriAs,  which  grow  the 
gretteft  quantity  of  wheat,  are  uniformly  bed  cultivated.  This 
iBiift  always  be  the  cafe,  where  the  cultivation  is  fuch  as  to  ren- 
der it  confiftent  with  the  farmer's  intereft  to  fow  this  grain  ex- 
tenfively.  Before  this  can  be  done  to  advantage,  much  prepara- 
tioo  ii  ncccfTary  T  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fummer  fallow  is 
conibmly  required,  and  grafles  and  drill  crops  muft  form  a  large 
fare  of  the  previous  fequences.  Without  attending  to  thefe 
fvticnlars,  a  large  fowing  of  wheat  cannot  be  fuccefsfully  accom- 
piUhed :  and  it  is  to  be  purefumed,  that  the  farmer  who  manages 
in  that  way  has  previoufly  arranged  matters  accordingly.  If  he 
hvtAit^  I  hold  that  he  cannot  ferve  bimfelf  by  an  extepfive  fow- 
ing of  wheat,  even -in  the  concluding  jear  of  his  leafe. 

I  havexonfidered  the  general  claul'e  chiefly,  as  if  it  applied  on- 
ly to  the  fowing  of  wheat, 'bccaufc  it  is  from  this  fource  that  nine 
^  of  ten  of  the  proccfles  for  miflabour  originate.     I  may  allow 
Ac  force  of  the  general  claufe,    and  coniiCkently  contend  that 
lowing  one  half  of  an   arable  farm  with  wheat  is  not  contrary 
•o  the  rules  of  good  huibandry.    If  wheat  is  fown  after  fallow, 
<r  drilled  beans,  or  turnips,  or  clover,  the  rotation  may  go  round 
•ilhoat  the  lead  interruption.     It  is  now  an  acknowledged  prir*- 
oplcin  farming,  that  two  white  crops  Ihould  not  fuccefiively  be 
AwD ;  "but  that,  if  a  *leguminous  and  culmiferous  crop  is  taken 
dcmately,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance,  fo  far  as  relpefts  good. 
''nning,' what  variety  the  culmiferous  crop  is  of, — fituation,  cli- 
itac^  and  conveniency,  being  the  only  circumAances  that  fliould 
^Kfj  the  eleAion.     It  is  plain,  (hat  under  fuch  a  fydem,  one 
Mf  of  a  farm,  where  the  foil  is  rich,  may  conf^antly  be  kept  iii 
*httt.    That  the  fyftem  is  not  generally  purfucd,  on  deep  rich 
'Mi^  naft  be  attributed  more  to  a  conviction  that  it  is  rather  in 
k' cafes  inconiiftent  with  a  regular  divifion  of  labour  thro' 
than  to  ideas  entertained  of  its  inutility  or  impro- 
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la  a  word,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  general  claofe,  ii 
it  is  applied  to  cropping,  is  of  a  mifchievous  tendency  to  the 
farming  intereft  of  Scotland.  I  have  witneiTed  this  in  many  iiv- 
ilancesi  and  been  amazed  to  fee  It  fupported  by  reafons  dircdUy 
contradiAory.  I  remember  well  of  being  concerned  in  a  remit 
from  the  foperior  court,  in  company  with  two  gentlemen  of  ac«k 
knowledged  abilities.  The  bufinefs  hinged  almoft  entirely  upcMi 
the  quantity  of  wheat  fown  ;  for  the  farm  under  confideratioa 
was  in  excellent  order.  One  of  my  coadjutors  miintained,  that 
the  tenant  had  contravened  the  leafe,  becaufc  he  had  not  foU. 
lowed  out  a  regular  rotation  of  fours  or  fixes  ;  and  that»  without 
adhering  to ibme  one  or  other  of  thefe  rotations,  no  hulbandry 
.  could  be  good. — I  don't  care  a  halfpenny,  fays  my  other  friend, 
what  mode  of  cropping  has  been  praAifed,  providing  one  half  or 
the  farm  is  under  green  crops.  The  tenant  may  make  wheat  of 
tl^e  other  half,  if  he  pleafes  ;  but  for  all  the  acres  in  culmifcrona 
crops  above  that  half,  I  maintain  that  he  is  liable  in  damages^ 
In  this  way  are  tenants  often  treated  at  the  condufion  of  a  ieafe, 
which  furely  does  not  hold  out  much  encourag^bnent  to  the  in« 
trodu^lion  of  fubdantial  improvements  at  an  earlier  ftage  i  I 
mean,  inch  as  are  gained  from  draining,  liming,  and  grazing 
the  land, — feeing  that  occupiers  may  be  deprived,  in  a  legal 
xnanneri,  of  reaping  the  full  fruits  of  inch  improvements. 

If  the  general  claufe  is  confined  to  what  appears  to  me  to  ha 
its  original  and  true  object,  viz.  keeping  the  land  clean  and  ia 
as  good  heart  as  poffible,  then  my  oppofition  is  at  an  end ;  but 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  mode  of  cropping,  or  to  the  kind  of 
grain  raifed  upon  a  farm,  it  opens  a  door  for  endlefs  litigation.-^ 
The  fame  rule  can  fcarcely  be  eligible  over  all  the  farms  of  a  fin- 
gle  parifh,  but  mud  be  utterly  wide  of  jufiice  when  the  practice 
of  a  country  is  meafured  by  it.  It  fubje^s  the  management  of 
pra^ical  and  experienced  farmers  to  the  judgement  of  law  courts, 
who  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  pofiefs  the  means  of  information.  The 
farmers  of  Scotland  will  indeed  dcferve  pity  if  their  m^-nagement 
is  to  be  fubje^cd  to  fuch  a  review.  If  the  bed  method  of  crop- 
ping  a  farm  is  to  be  determined  on  the  Bench,  Sir  William  Pul« 
teney  may  recall  his  donation  for  creeling  a  profefibrihip, 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  evils  which 
may  affefl  the  tenantry  of  Scotland,  if  condrudtive  reflriftions  are 
to  be  drawn  from  ambiguous  or  undefined  covenants.  The  on- 
ly method  by  which  thefe  evils  can  be  avoided,  is  to  get  the  ge- 
fieral  claufe  expunged  altogether,  or  accompanied  by  a  fuitable  ex« 
planation.  As  to  proprietors,  it  would  be  a  preferable  plan  were 
ihey  to  mark  in  a  diftinA  manner  the  reflriAions  they  mean  fhould 
be  enforced  at  the  conclufion  of  a  leafe.    The  tenant  would  then 
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kiov  the  precHe  obligitioQa  which  were  to  affisQ  him  or  hit  heirs^ 
■d  iC  he  tboliihl7  agreed  to  fuch  as  were  improper^  then  he 
ittdd  have  no  penbo  to  blame  bpt  himfelf. 
The  inCerencet  which  I  draw  from  what  U  faid,  are, 
|&)fy  That  cooftmAive  reftriAioDs  are  a  great  loCi  to  theten- 
aiirj  of  Scotland,  e^ipofing  them  to  vexatious  profecotiont,  and 
''TTflimiHfg  much  damage  to  individuals  bf  the  unavoidaUe  con- 
ftqjMncct,  without  beoSiing  proprietors  or  the  public. 

tmamUyf  That  the  preftation  of  managing  in  a  huibandman-t 
Eke  manner,  or  the  general  claufe,  however  worded,  ought  not 
to  he  applied  to  the  mode  of  cropping,  or  the  kind  of  grain  fown 
iathe  penult  year  of  the  leaie,  but  merely  to  the  order  and  con* 
ditioQ  in  which  the  farm  is  kept  or  left  by  the  occupier* 

^^dly^,  That  the  pretence  ufually  affigned  for  a  proprietor'i 
iotorierence^  vi^.  fowing  an  exceffive  quantity  of  wheati  is  alto- 
fether  uafbunded,  providing  the  ground  fo  (own  is  in  good  or* 
^i  in  other  words,  that  it  was  £tf  lowed  or  under  a  green  crop 
io  the  preceding  year. 

Fmaribfy^  That  proprietors  who  wifli  to  lay  tenants  under 
rdhidions,  at  the  conciufion  of  their  leaTes,  would  aft  with  more 
pnpiety  were  they  to  fpecify  thefe  reftri£tions  when  the  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  betwixt  the  parties. 

I  have  now  to  rtqueft  your  excufe  for  taking  up  fo  much  of 
your  publication,  but  the  importance  of  the  fubjeft  will,  I  trvftj 
jafiify  oie  in  your  eyes.    I  am  your*s,  &c» 

AXATOE. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  Of  THE  FARME&'s  UAClZIKB. 

0»  tht  Imfrqvemetit  of  Land  conjidered  by  many  people  as  Unim^ 

proveabli* 


jnds  confidered  to  be  improveablc  and  thofe  that  are  not,  which^ 
■  ny  humble  opinion,  is  not  well  founded.  I  know  very  little 
l^Nt  hot  what  may  be  improved  confiderably,  if  proper  means 
Mofedi  but  that  thefe  means  can  be  ufed  by  the  majority  of 
4e  iCBtntry,  i  problematical  point.  The  proprietors  of  focl| 
^kJk  oa^i  X  efore,  to  ftep  forward  at  once,  and  execute 
iljiiK  iraecd      ' :  -or,  if  exteniive  improvements  arc  pot  con* 
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ibrtant  to  their  inclinations,  they  ought  to  put  the  lands  into  t 
liatids  of  ikiiful  tenants,  whofe  capital  ftock  is  adequate  to  ti 
undertaking  required ; — encouraging  them  by  long  leafes  ai 
low  rents.  If  a  fyftem  lik£  this  were  generaTly  adopted,  I  ha 
hardly  a  doubt  but  that  the  moft  barren  or  our  wafte  Ian 
would,  in  a  (hort  time,  be  very  much  meliorated. 
'  Allow  me  to  put  a  hypothetical  cafe,  which  will  illuftrate  t! 
buiinefs  under  consideration.  Suppofe  a  farm  in  a  high  fituat 
diftri£l,  where  the  foil  is  cold  and  barren  ;  the  climate  wet ;  t! 
face  of  the  country  naked,  and  iinproteAed  by  fences  or  plant 
Crons  i  unprovided  with  roads,  except  fome  tra£b  marked  out  I 
the  carts  and  horfes  who  have  pafled-;  at  a  great  diftancefirc 
lime,  and  other  manures ;  and,  from  the  want  of  ditches  ai 
drains,  having  all  its  beft  and  lo%v-lying  "fields  inundated  wi 
water,  during  every  fpeat  at  the  going  away  of  a  fnow  fiorm.- 
Under  thefe  fupppofitions,  (and  they  will  upon  enquiry  be  foui 
in  many  cafes  to  be  fafb)  can  it  he  expected  that  any  tenant 
common  fenfe  will  make  improvements,  if  he  fits  on  a  fhc 
leafe,  or  is  rack-rented  ?  The  portion  of  juftice  he  owes  to  hii 
felf,  to  his  family  and  to  his  friends,  deters  him  from  makii 
outlays  greater  than  will  be  repaid  by  common  hufbandry:  ai 
a  rack-rent  efiTcdlually  difables  him  from  flepping  out  of  t 
beaten  path,  were  he  inclined  to  pin*fue  a  difierent  courfe. 
•  From  thcfe  things,  the  negleft  of  improvements  in  the  co 
upland  diftri^ls  need  not  excite  any  furprife.  It  is  a  necefia 
confequence  that  follows  the  fyflem  ufually  adopted  in  fucii  fitu 
tions,  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  introduflion  of  mc 
nberal  plans.  The  proprietor  who  poflcflcs  land  iinder  fu 
circumdances,  mud  either  be  fatisfied  with  the  value  it  will  yic 
in  Its  natural  ftaie, — or^  if  he  wiihes  to  reap  the  full  benefit 
his  property,  muft  caufe  improvements  to  be  made,  in  the  fij 
i»fiance,  at  his  own  expence,  or  -fct  it  to  others  upon  terms  tfc 
will  enable  them  to  perform  what  is  neceflary.  A  rack-rent  ai 
an  improving  leafe  cannot  keep  company  together ;  and,  if  t 
one  is  to  be  got,  the  other  mufl  be  facrificed. 

If  a^ood  tenant  is  expefted,  the  firft  thing  requhed  is  to  pr 
Vide  proper  accommodations  for  him  and  his  family,  hi:^  fcrvai 
;ind  farm  Aock.  Tenants  will  not  now  put  up  with  fuch  accoi 
tnodation  as  fatisfied  them  in  former  times  ;  and  a  good  tena 
knows  how  to  efiinlate-  his  value,  efpecially  in  a  country  wbc 
improvements  are  the  object*. '  Good  roads,  fo  as  the  tenant  m 
iiave  comfortable  accefs  to  the  premifi[es^  and  through  tbe  fevei 
fields  thereof,  will  alfo  be  confidered  as  a  defirable  benefit.  T 
fiarm  fhculd  alfo  be  inclofed,  or  at  leaft  a  ring  fence  ought  to 
€Tc(Xtd,  to  as  the  property  of  tbe  tenant  may  be  protected  fire 
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jlp  dcpredalkHEit  of  his  neighbours.  There  are  all  permatent 
Piprovapents  I  and^  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  juftice,  (hould 
jtettiflintfid'at  the  fole  expenceof  the  proprietor. 

I  am  fenfible,  that  in  feveral  diftridts  much  ground  is  to  be 
fmnd  jthat  is  not  wortb  (uch  improvements  as  I  have  defcribed^ 
but  thefe  need  not  on  that  account  be  neglected.  They  ought 
lobe  planted  with  fuch  varieties  of  timber  trees  as  are  moft  a« 
iqptcd  to  their  foil  and  climate.-  Wood  land  anciently  prevailed 
b  Sjcocland  ta  a  great  extent  \  and  there  feems  no  real  reafoa 
viiy  it  might  not  ftill  thrive  if  proper  care  was  taken  to  proteft 
jfantations  in  their  early  (lage.  The  deadly  feuds  of  the  milU 
Ugj  Barons-  in  former  timesi  and  the  letters  of  fire  and  /word 
JGied  by  our  Vaw  courts,  contributed  to  the  deftru£lion  of  the 
BOBeroua  fbrefts  with  which  Scotland  was  interfperfed  ^  and  it 
h  iioi(  tiqac  to  reftore  them>  feeing  that  fo  much  land  is  to  be 

i    iMnd  not  calculated  for  improvement  in  any  other  way.    To 

[\  .CDcoarage  tenants  to  plant,  timber  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a 

:!    cropi  which  he  that  fowed  might  al(b  cut. 

.;  fuel  is  BOW  confidered  by  many  people  as  one  of  the  necefIa-» 
li^  of  life  (  and  afluredly  it  is  of  importance  to  provide  a  fitU 
fiip^  for  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  In  many  diftrifts 
ffloch  time  is  loft  in  digging  and  preparing  peats  which  might  be 
devoted  to  better  purpofes  were  coal-mines  more  attentively 
.lbii|^  after.  It  would  therefore  be  an  advifeable  meafure  for 
.the  gentlemen  of  every  county  to  imitate  Dumfriesfhire  in  mak^* 
ing  mineralogical  furveys  ;  the  expence  would  not  be  great,  but 
the  benefit  would  be  immenfe.     Tour's,  &c. 

A  N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  JpARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Benefit  of  keeping  a  Stock  of  Swine* 

w 

'  It  appears  to  me  that  a  confiderable  advantage  might  be 
tiiwd.  firem  keeping  a  greater  number  of  fwine  i^pon  tillage 
■nat  than  is  ofually  done ;  and  I  Ihall  ftate  the  grounds  of  this 
tfUoo  in  a  concife  and  diftin^  manner. 

'Swine  are  the  only  variety  of  granivorous  animals  that  can  be 
Ainpsft  the  offal  of  grain*  or  fuch  articles  as  would  otherwife 
t|^l»4Mfte  about  a  farm  (leading.  Since  the  eredion  of  thre(b- 
ijl^jtwiiiinefj  a  much  greater  quantity  of  light  grain  is  beat 
"^t^^Aiii    ■  froia 


fhmi  tlie  ffnw  than  wn  gdned  wifeii  Aie  flail  was  eiop] 
Td  irfe  thb  extra  quantity  to  achrantage  becomes  an  impt 
CjDQcern  to  thet)ccapiers  of  land  $  and  I  venture  to  fay,  tb 
tifittg  o^it  in  raifing  and  ftfpporting  fwine  is  by  ht  tbe  moi 
fitaUe  mode  of  confnming  an  aitjcle»  ^hicb^  in  other  f el 
is  comparatively  of  little  value. 

Upon  a  tillage  hrm  confifting  of  300  acres,  #hereof  2c 
leept  under  the  plough^  it  is  my  opintoni  that  a  fum  ni 
than  lool.  Sterling  may  be  annually,  gained  from  keeping  i 
were  the  management  arranged  in  a  fyftematic  manner, 
mun  advantage  of  fuch  a  branch  of  rural  economy  arires 
little  or  no  capital  being  required  to  carry.it  on,  while  the  tr 
and  outlay  attending  it  fcarcely  deferve  notice.  With  the 
tion  of  one  acre  of  broad  clover,  and  one  acre  of -tares,  f( 
fumoier  and  autumn  months,  and  the  like  extent  of  grout 
turnips  and  yams  during  the  winter  and  fpring  months 
whole  not  exceeding  20I.  in  value,  the  flock  of  fwine  that 
hqw  to  recommend  may  be  amply  fupported. 

Were  two  breeding  fows  kept  9n  a  farm  of  the  fize  I 
mentioned,  and  their  produce  reared  by  the  farmer,  it  may  b 
culated,  that  40  fwine  would  be  annually  fed  off,  the  va 
which,  in  the  months  of  January  and  February  each  yeai 
time  when  pork  is  moft  in  demand,  would  be  50s.  each, 
granting  that  the  price  of  pork  was  much  lower  than  at  pr 
and  the  total  amount  the  fum  I  have  already  condefcended 
That  fuch  a  number  of  fwine  can  be  fupported  and  fed  upc 
otbAs  of  a  300  acre  farm,  and  the  other  auxiliary  articles 
fied,  may  be  pronounced  a  certain  faA.  I  have  tried  it  n: 
though  rather  upon  a  fmaller  fcale,  and  the  profit  gaine 
been  fully  more  than  I  have  ftated.  Where  fuch  a  fyftt 
management  is  purfued,  1  decidedly  recommend  the  fmail 
of  fwine,  becaufe  they  will  feed  in  a  ihortcr  period,  and  t 
upon  articles  that  would  ftarve  the  larger  fixed  animals.  1 
I  fpeak  of  a  fmall  breed,  1  do  not  mean  thofe  that  pafs  b 
name  of  Chinefe  or  pot-beliied  fwine.  The  kind  I  have  in 
18  fwine  that  will  feed  upon  common  fare  to  7  or  8  ftones 
iterdain  when  11  or  12  months  of  age,  or  to  p  or  10  ftone 
put  up  in  the  houfe  to  receive  better  fare.  I  am  forry  i 
cannot  claffify  this  breed,  but  it  is  by  far  the  beft  for  goii 
a  farmer's  dunghill,  and  will  thrive  where  finer  and  larger  b 
would  be  ftuhted  and  fiarved. 

The  mode  of  management  which  I  beg  leave  to  rccomi 
iS|  that  a  boar  and  two  good  fows  of  a  proper  age  Ihould 
ftantly  be  keptj  and  that  one  young  fow  ihail  annual 
cearcd,  in  order  to  fopply  the  others  when  they  pafi  matt 
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iwVM  alV  dFthtf  dldefft  fowif,  i.  t.  Cftfrd  fRcfft  wh^ft  tKe)'  active 
rf|  ffcaM  df  i^tf,  #hich  9F  ctyuiTe  vtrould  eaufe  fbur  f6#8  fo  66 
il  yfld  at  0Ae  fiifte.  Th^n  anftballjf'  ij^otsld  prodttce  rhor«  than 
^4^^isi  ^'ii<^^  s><^  to  be  hdid  dn ;  bilt  the  ft:rtiaindef  Might  bd 
'  AM  ti  fhet  dfe  wefi(i«fdi  rher^  bemg  a  f^gitlarf  aftd  fltfadjr  d6^ 
And  in  the  cbunffy  foif  t^^^Z  ^^<^^- 

b  f«  obvious  that,  af  fhe  pref^nf  fat«  bf  ihai^lf^ff,  40  fwiAe?, 
iKflthing  ^  Of  8  ftofifc  6acb^  aftf  woftK  rndr^  mOri^y  thiii  I  havft 
Atfed ;  out,  t^tti  upon  the  fiippofiridn  fliat  tfiafkcts  ifiay  fall 
cbnfideraU^  thtf  fteat  pfofit  ^buld  ftlH  be  ^%  ^\k&  «ft  is  de^ 
l(rihed.  I  ip^rchmd  that  people  will  be  readier  to  admit  the 
intth  of  this  part  of  the  ftatement,  than  that  inch  a  number 
cm  be  fupported  at  fb  little  expence  \  but  this  point  can  oAly 
be  fatil&ftorily  elucidated  by  an  appeal  to  experiehce. 

I  have,  for  a  number  of  years»  kept  a  (lock  of  fwine  in  the 
vaf  recommended.  They  gd  at  large  in  the  court  or  yard  be- 
kmging  to  the  farm,  and  receive  a  feeding  of  ofial  grain  in  the. 
mornipg,  and  of  yams  or  turnips  in  the  evening ;  and  the  meat 
fid  Ifl  this  way  has  coriftaritiy  dfaWh  the  higlieft  ^ixck.  They 
get  alfor  the  difh-Wafhings  of  the  h6ufe»  a6y  ifiilk  of  whey  that 
MSaias  nilcofiAfumtfd,  and  halve  fhe  dung-hill  to  foam  upon, 
where  perhaps  (nore  food  is  to  be  gath^rdd,  (ffp^diaily  if  the 
iidtfei  a(ftf  fefd  upoti  nABfok^n  gi*ain,  thaA  is  coifimoftly  if^iagined. 

1(  will  r^dily  be  figufed,  th^  oxtder  this  xtiode  of  rhanaf.e- 
fteftt,  the  latter  ezld  of  fi^rtirMr  :ind  thd  hiirvefl  iiioiKhs^is  th6 
critlul  period  fof  cai'rying  oA  a  ftotk  of  Twine.  Dafing  i\\t{t 
ttttflfhs  little  threftiiftg  goes  forward,  a<id  hotfds  feldoih  feceivft 
any  com  for  aliment ;  hence  all  that  can  be  cohiiftently  «<ten>pt«« 
cdii  to  keep  the  anirt^als  iii  a  groining  fiate,  and  pf^p^cf  iliem 
6f  fitteiiing  At^tiXf^  wheti  food  of  a  mofe  nut^itioHs  quality 
can  be  procured.  Cloter  and  tares  ^ill  do  this  eff<:£ltia1iy,  thtf 
tt  ^ieulariy  fo  when  vtL  a  podded  Ihrte.  Turtiifis  Mi  aifui  be 
got  by  the  end  cf  September  %  and  M  fnof!  be  f«coileft<id,  that 
ttitotfgb  the  f«nlAer  mofrths  a  coAfiderable  ({uantity  of  milk  and 
mL*/  caA  btf  givetli  Uj»6fi  which  MbA  will  be  fc^d  to  th/ivd 

keiRiiy. 

that  t^xVit  cxti  be  foppofted  ut)bft  ddrver  dtifiAg  fuftitiief  19 
ta.a  new  doctrine.  The  prafiice  has  long  fSfetaited  in  England^ 
ttd  eughc  to  be  adopted  ettenfiveljr  in  this  eoiiftf fy.  I  olice  in- 
dfi^  t  ftfixtl  p^rt  of  a  4pld  with  boao^,  rdio  which  I  put  rair 
ntee  Aodc,  taking  eare  to'put  a  ring  Into  the^f  n6f6  before  haAd, 
ft  ai  thej  might  not .  injure  ths .  ground,  and  tbsy  tfhi^eve  te#f 

Jib  I  Hofi!,  I  dd  i^ot  know  a  itiof e  beneficial  dock  irpM  »  fahh 
Biar  Artn^  fe  long  ils  the  qiiaAflty  ke^t  b  ift  pNiftfMMl^  to  ikA 
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extent  of  ofials  about  the  premifles.  llie  other  artides  veeouii^; 
mended  are  merel7  meant  to  reader  the  confumptjon  of  oSab 
more  beneficial^  or  to  carry  on  the  ftock  at  periods  when  fuch  of« 
£ils  are  fcarce.  The  charge  of  attendance  is  very  fmall ;  mdeed 
the  benefit  gained  by  the  dui^*hill  will  more  than  compeniate 
the  expences  incurred.  To  make  as  much  profit  as  I  have  men- 
tioned fipom  cattle  or  fheep  requires  a  great  advance  of  money  ^ 
but  in  the  article  of  fwine  hard^  any  is  neceflarj,  while  the 
moft  part  of  the  articles  confomed  cannot,  in  any  other  way,  be 
converted  to  fuch  beneficial  purpofes.    I  am,  your*s,  &c. 

A  Rural  Economist. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

ExperimeMtj  on  tie  DiftiHation  of  Roots. 
SIR, 

In  your  Magazine  for  April  1801,  I  mentioned  my  intent 
tion  to  make  fome  experiments  on  the  diftillation  of  different 
roots ;  I  now  fulfil  my  promife,  and  hope  the  experiments  will 
tend  to  ufefut  purpofes. 

Having  obtained  the  permiffion  and  approbation  of  the  Com« 
miffioners  of  Excife,  I  have  diftilled  fifteen  kinds  of  fpirits, 
which,  bj  the  direAion  of  that  Honourable  Boards  will  be  feot  in 
a  few  days  hence  to  their  ware-houfe  at  Leith,  that  their  quali- 
ties may  be  afcertained  by  the  Commiifioners  themfelves.  Thefc 
fifteen  kinds  are^ 

f  •  Potatoes  combined  with  malt,  twice  diftilled. 

2.  The  middle  runnings  of  potatoes,  in  order  to  (hew  how 
fine  a  ipirit  may  be  made  from  potatoes  only  twice  diftilled. 

3.  Potatoes  thrice  diftilled ;  in  order  to  (hew  the  difference 
between  two  and  three  diftillatioqs  of  this  valuable  root. 

4.  Potatoes  thrice  diftilled,  and  having  a  (mail  quantity  of  the 
lees  of  red  port  wine  mixed  with  the  low  wines  or  firft  dt(^Jlla* 
tion.  By  this  mixture,  and  fubfequent  diftiliations,  the  eflential 
oils  of  the  potatoes  are  abforbcd  or  deftroyed ;  and  the  flavout 
of  the  port  wine  lees  alone  remains. 

.  ^  Spirits  from  potatoe  juice,  which  is  commonly  fuppofed  tc 
be  deleterious.  The  efied  of  this  experiment  tends  to  prove 
that  the  noxious  qualities  are  in  the  skki  rather  than  in  the  juici 
of  the  potatot. 

6.  Spirits  fi*om  Carrots^  thriee  dtfiilled.  Thiff  makes  a  ven 
fine  kind  of  fpirit ;  and  the  mixture  of  wine  lees  was  Iieri 
judged  unneceflary,  as  the  efiential  oils  of  the  carrot  are  mor 
ag^-eeable  than  thofe  of  the  potatoe. 

7.  Spirit 
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[  7-  Spirits  firooi  JVbite  and  Green  Beety  twice  diflilkd.  As  the 
I  GcmaB  chcmifts  have  been  much  employed  in  making  fugar 
\  £mn  the  beet,  1  wiflied  to  iee  what  kind  of  fpirits  it  would  yield  \ 
'.  Md  am  fatisfied  that  ic  contaias  a  great  deal  of  well  flavoured 

8.  Spirits  from  Red  Beet,  thrice  diflillcd;  in  order  to  fee  how 
modi  beet  (pirits  were  improved  by  a  third  diilillation. 

9«  Spirits  from  Mfafy,  (the  tragopogan  porrifolium)  tixtict 
0Ukd.  The  reafon  for  diftilling  this  root,  which  does  not  con- 
tun  ib  much  faccharine  matter  as  any  of  the  preceding  plantsj 
WU|  that  the  heft  judges  of  the  comparative  qualities  of  ctifFerent 
vegetables,  (I  mean  the  cows)  are  extremely  fond  of  faifafy. 

10.  Spirits  from  Scorz$nera,  This  is  a  root  which  refembles 
lalfafy,  and  is  much  ufed  in  cookery  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  fpirits  extra^ed  from  both  thefe  roots  make  very 
excellent  liquors ;  and  if  ufed  for  that  purpofe  in  Great  Britain^ 
would  fuperfede  the  neceilicy  of  importing  foreign  liquors. 

11.  Spirits  from  Parfmp,  This  makes  a  very  good  ardent 
fpiriti  though  it  is  not  quite  (b  palatable  as  that  from  carrots. 

12.  Spirits  from  Rutg^aga,  or  Swedrfh  turnip.  This  is  a 
coarfe  kind  of  fpirit,  when  ufed  by  itfelf,  though  it  may  do  when 
compounded  with  others*  Common  turnips  arc  not  worth  the 
ezpence  of  .diftillationj  and  the  fpirits  extratfled  from  them  aie 
very  coarie. 

13.  Spirits  from  Clover  Hay.  This  makes  a  good  kind  of  cor- 
dial; bat  is  not  {o  agreeable  in  punch,  or  mi.\e.l  with  water. 

14.  Spirits  from  Rye  or  Ray^Gra/s  See.is.  This  is  juft  tJic  re- 
verie of  the  preceding  kind,  making  better  punch  than  when 
uicd  as  a  dram. 

15.  ^11  Spiriti.  This  is  from  the  weak  low  wines  of  all  the 
preceding  roots  mixed  and  diflilled.  Ic  is  an  excellent  kind 
of  fpirir,  and  Ihews  that  many  articles  will  do  very  well  in  com- 
pofition  with  others,  which  do  not  anfwer  when  ufed  ?.lone.  A 
ivoponion  of  mnlty  generally  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the 
loots,  was  ufed  for  promoting  the  fermentation. 

The  refult  of  thefe  experiments  appear  to  be  the  following : 
I.  The  qualities  of  all  forts  of  spirits  2vcfii\i:gth  and  Jiavour^ 
By  nGng  thofe  vegetables  which  abound  nicft  in  lliccii.u'ino  mat- 
ter,  (fuch  as  pocarorsj  carrots,  bcccs,  and  ptiiiiip),  at  Icaft 
thlioe,  and  in  well  cultivated  lands  four  tinics  more  the  quan- 
Ay  of  fpirit  can  be  produced  from  au  acr;:  of  vjrc^n  crop,  thr,n 
ram  an  acre  of  any  ip.'cies  of  com. 

2«  When  any  plant  abounds  in  fardiarine  ir.nttcr,  but  is  no^ 
b«cU  flavoured,  let  i:  be  once  di'.iil!.".!  •,  wvA  rhpn  let  any  othcrr 

ve;jclab!e. 


vegetable,  vhofe  Aavoariag  er  eflential  oils  are  much  i^b^emed, 
jbe  termentcd,  and  its  wafh  put  aosong  the  low  wines  of  the  otbtr  i 
then  let  the  whole  mafs  undergo  ether  tw^  difiillationa*  By  thji 
means  a  great  quantitf  of  pure  fpirits  will  l)e  obtained  s  and  tlM 
eflTential  oils  of  the  fecond  or  ht{^  flavoured  kind  only  w3)  fp 
inain. 

3.  In  order  to  encourage  diftUIation  from  roets.  let  »  m/Bniti 
rate  tax  at  firfl:  be  impofed  qb  the  gallon  of  Aich  fpirks  \  •n4  lei 
tkat  tax  be  gradually  augmented,  as  the  diftiHer  becomes  bettff 
gequainted  with  the  art  of  diftilling  tbemt  wi  introduces  mi 
fshinery  inftead  of  manual  labour,  iq  cutting,  bruiilng«  or  prf 
paring  them  for  the  ftilL 

4.  Let  Great  Britain,  which  cannot  raife  earn  f<i  ehe^p  a 
€>ther  nations,  fupply  the  refkifiers  chiefly  from  the  green  crop 
(ufing  malt  only  for  promoting  the  fermei^tation)  and  we  ^al 
have  little  occaflon  for  ardent  fpirits  from  other  natims. 

5.  By  diftilling  roQts,  the  quantity  pf  manure  will  hecom 
4^ery  year  greater,  and  the  advantages  every  way  to  Britiih  agn 
culture  will  be  incalculable  ;  while  great  encoqragemeot  is  g^viR 
for  BritiQi  labour,  and  alfo  \i\  unfruitful  feafoni  we  can  a; 
ply  to  the  purpofe  of  human  food  a  much  greater  quantity  an 
variety  of  roots,  ^an  we  would  otherwife  have  raifod  U\  OK 
ifland. 

6.  I  am  hr  froni  pretending  to  have  carried  thefe  ezperinioal 
{q  far  as  they  might  be  carried,  even  by  myfelf.  Be 
I  firft  Aarted  the  idea  of  diftilling  froi»  roots,  in  the  Difti 
lery  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Cqmfnpnsi  wheq  I  was  ei 
amined  before  them  in  April  179S;  and  at  tbeir  defire  I  cei 
du£lcd  a  fet  of  experiments  in  diftillation  in  fpring  lyp] 
when  I  diftilied,  befides  malt  and  raw  grain,  both  carrot 
and  potatoes,  with  the  approbation  in4  permij^on  pf  the  Con 
miiBoners  of  Excife^  who  very  obligingly  ordered  the  fuperk 
and  officer  of  the  diflri^  to  giye  me  every  afliftance  in  the 
power  :  I  have  now  diftilled  feveral  other  I^ipds  of  roots.  Bt 
with  the  whole,  vegetable  world  before  us^  diftillation  ipay  I: 
carried  much  farther  to  the  benefit  of  the  agriculiurej  commera 
and  revenue  of  Great  Britsun.  In  conducting  thefe  experiments 
have  no  intered,  but  what  every  ma9  has  ip  the  profpsrity  of  h 
country. 

G(o.  SxEMs  Keith. 

Memfe  of  Keitkhalli  OSf.  18.  i8o2» 


VOR   THE   FAftME&*S   UAGAZltiR, 

ijhri  H^Ury  af  fytbis,  Teinds  or  Tmtbs^  as  eppBeabU  to  Stoilam 

TVthes  m  of  Jewifh  inftitution.  Under  the  bw  of  Mofes, 
the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  were  to  foe  maintained  out  of  the  id- 
hfliy  of  the  ocfaer  eleven  irraelitiOi  tribesy  who  were  bound  to 
pty  diem  a  ccntfa  part  of  their  own  income.  But  we  fecm  to 
hm  « litile  connexion  with  this  particular  part  of  the  Jewiih 

Ecyi  as  with  that  other  part  of  the  cereaionial  law  which  fer* 
I  che  race  of  Jacob  to  eat  fwine's  flelh.  Accordingly  the  A* 
poSles,  when  the  queftion  was  debated,  whether  the  Qentile  con- 
vtitt  to  Cfariftianity  Qiould  be  bound  by  the  precepts  of  the  cerff- 
pxmial  law  of  Mofes,  obferve,  ^  Now,  therefore,  why  tempt 
*  ye  God  to  put  a  yoke  on  the  neck  of  the  difciplcs,  which  neU 
^  ther  we  nor  our  fathers  were  able  to  bear." 

Tythes  were,  however,  a  yoke  of  too  ipuch  importance  for  thq 
good  of  the  RomUh  clergy  to  be  allowed  to  reft  in  this  way  \  and 
■0  fooner  were  corruptions  begun  to  take  place  in  the  earijr 
Chriftian  church,  than  the  clergy  made  ufe  of  the  threatening^ 
ef  the  Jcwifli  law,  to  compel  their  Chridian  flock  to  be  tythed. 
Hie  fintagems  they  fell  upon  for  this  purpo(c>  when  hardly  one 
of  the  laky  of  Europe  could  either  read  or  write,  m%y  be  gather- 
ed from  their  own  repofitories  of  MonkiOi  Latin  -,  ami  were  fue- 
crfsfully  pradifed  in  the  ages  of  darknefs  and  fupcrOJtion. 

Moatdquitu  is  of  opiabn,  that  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  was 
the  firft  that  ciiabliflied  tythes  in  the  Chriitian  world  ;  but  in  this 
( think  it  ii  probable  he  is  miftakcn,  for  in  a  letter  wrote  by 
biot  Hieronjmus  to  Damafuf,  who  wa<$  Bilhop  of  Rome  as 
(arty  as  366,  he  fpeaks  of  tythes  as  a  thing  from  which  he  ha4 
iw  living ;  and  this  Saint  made  a  celebrated  difcourfe,  which  is 
QiaaC,  upon  the  payment  of  tjthes,  from  the  third  chapter  of 
Ualachii  verfe  7.  and  feq.  There  is  a  fermon  of  St.  Auguftinc 
iVo  e^tam  upon  the  fame  fubjeA,  wherein  he  brings  forward 
UA  rnfisrces  the  rights  of  Romilh  prielU  to  receive  tythes,  in  fucli 
hgCDioui  and  dexterous  terms,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  the  ig- 
corsnt  people  believed  and  obeyed. 

We  have  upon  record  among  tlie  ixiravaganfa  commvnes  a  di* 
^it^  Rmanis  pomificibtds^  a  long  ^iredtion  by  Pope  Boniface  the 
M,  in  the  year  1301,  to  the  collectors  of  tythes,  fpccifying  all 
^faitkolar  articles  for  which  tythes  were  to  be  demanded ; 
fach  IS  for  woods,  gardens,  wine,  wheat,  and  out  of  perfon^l 
Uomii  lad  income  of  every  kind. 

l^thfli  are  defined,  bj  the  pontifical  law,  to  be  the  tenth  part 
iflH  aoycablc  good^  which  belongs  to  and  is  due  to  God,  and 
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%vhich  he  hath  bclined  to  be  reftored  to  bimfelf  as  a  ff  mbol  of  hii 
univerfal  dominion^  and  are  payable  to  the  clergy  by  divine  and 
human  conAitutions.  Tbey  are  more  corre£Uy  defined  by  Black' 
ftoney  as  follows :  "  The  tenth  part  of  the  increafe  yearly  arifinj 
9nd  renewmg  from  the  profits  of  lands,  the  ftock  upon  lands,  ani 
the  perfonal  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  due  to  the  clergy.? 
They  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  perfonal  and  predial ;  perfonal 
ticinds  arife  from  all  forts  of  induAry .  and  bufinefs ;  predia! 
from  all  forts  of  fruits,  produce,  or  profit  of  lands,  without  dtt 
duAing  anj  expence  of  culture. 

There  was  introduced  alfo  afterwards  another  diftinAion  or  & 
vifion  of  tythes  into  parfonage  and  vicarage.  The  former  an 
called  in  the  Latin  charters  in  Scotland,  decimae  reBoriaey  and  bme* 
times  decimae  garbaies ;  the  latter  are  called  decimae  vicariae. 

The  vicar  was  the  prieft  employed  by  the  bi(hop  or  prelate  tc 
do  the  duties  of  a  parifh  church.  The  prelate  ordinarily  retained 
to  himfelf  the  parfonage  or  great  teinds,  which  were  thofe  d 
corn,  viz.  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peaie,  &c.  and  he  beftowed  upon 
his  vicar  all  the  reft  of  the  teinds,  as  flax,  hemp,  calves^  fiibj 
eggs,  milk,  &c. 

£ven  in  the  times  of  Popery,  every  fort  of  tythes  that  were 
payable  m  other  Roman  Catholic  countries  were  not  iniifted  (ri> 
by  the  clergy  of  Scotland.  The  parfonage  teinds  were  univerfally 
due  and  demanded,  whereas  the  payment  of  vicarage  teinds  ap- 
pears only  to  have  been  local,  and  paid  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
country  where  there  was  not  a  fufficient  fubfiftence  to  the  clergyj 
from  the  tenth  of  the  corn.  Therefore  it  became  a  rule  of  UW| 
that  the  vicarage  or  fmall  tythes  could  not  be  exafted,  except 
where  there  had  been  an  ufe  of  payment.  Bj  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, the  tythe  of  animals  and  of  things  produced  frbm  animals, 
as  lamb,  wool,  milk,  cheefe,  jScc.  has  been  adjudged  to  be  due, 
though  not  accuflomed  to  be  paid.  But  flax,  plants,  roots,  vrith 
the  other  product  of  gardens,  are  not  fubje^l  to  tythe,  unlefs  iift 
of  payment  be  proved.  1  have  never  underflood  that  any  perfon- 
al tythes  arifing  merely  from  labour  were  due  to  the  clergy  by  the 
jcuftom  of  Scotland,  unlefs  the  tythes  of  fiih  can  be  accounted  as 
fuch. 

Upon  the  reformation  of  religion  in  Scotland,  all  church  landj 
and  teinds  fell  to  the  Crown,  under  the  burden  of  moderate  fti- 
pends  to  the  reformed  clergy,  and  a  refervation  to  them  of  the 
parfonage  houfe  or  manfe,  and  a  few  acres  of  laipd  called  tb< 
glebe,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Popifh  churchmen ;  and  Jame! 
the  6tb,  profufely,  and  in  many  cafes  illegally,  conferred  the 
fpoilsofthe  church  on  his  favourites  and  dependents  i  wbicl) 
lapds  were  erefted  into  temporiij  brdlhips,  the  propietors  9i 
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Mich,  were  (bmetimcs  called  Lords  of  EreSHon^  and  foinctimes 
ffdvM  rfthi  ieinds. 

.  To  put  «  ftop  to  thefe  alienationsi  by  which  the  revenue  of  the 
(bwn  fuffered  fo  conHclerably,  all  church  property  was  declared 
Id  be  annexed  to  the  Crowui  and  to  remain  for  ever  with  it  un- 
aUcnaUy,  by  an  AA  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  in  1587,  except- 
i^  the  lands  that  had  been  already  difpofed  of.  Notwithflanding 
dttftatutc  of  annexation,  the  King  continued  to  make  further 
donations,  which  produced  another  ftatute  in  1592,  declaring 
iRfiuh  as  had  been  made  after  the  aA  1587  voidj  except  thofe 
Alt  had  been  granted  to  perfons  who  had  received,  fince  that  aft, 
Ae  .honour  of  Lords  of  Parliament. 

King  Charles  I.  fenlible  of  the  lofs  his  revenue  fuflfered  by  the 
donations  of  his  father  James  6th,  and  being  defirous  to  provide 
die  parochial  clergy  in  reafooaUe  ftipends  out  of  the  tythes,  as  they 
kad  been  at  a  great  lofs  to  obtain  any  thing  fufficient  from  the 
timlars  of  the  teinds,  executed,  foon  after  his  advancement  to  the 
Ofown,  a  revocation  of  all  grants  of  church  lands,  or  of  tythes 
node  by  his  father  to  the  Crown's  prejudice  :  and  the  year  after 
kranght  an  aAion  at  law  for  reducing  the  donations  granted  be- 
fane  ind  after  the  2&  of  annexation. 

At  peribns  of  the  higheft  rank  and  diftlnflion  were  parties  in 
ihb  aAion  of  reduction,  it  created  great  heats  and  animoGties. 
CoDceffions,  however,  were  foon  made  on  both  fides.  But  the 
vtide  the  King  chiefly  infifled  on  was  calculated  not  to  fervehis 
om  intcreft,  but  to  correA  the  abufes  committed  in  regard  to  the 
dnwing  of  the  teinds ;  and  therefore  the  litigants  very  readily 
igreed  to  refier  themfelves  entirely  to  his  Majefty,  which  they 
uiby  a  formal  fubmiflion  in  1628. 

The  abufes  relative  to  the  drawing  of  tythes  committed  by 
ihcfe  titulars  of  the  teinds,  or  donees  of  the  Crown,  principally 
i^prdfld  the  proprietors  of  lands  who  were  liable  to  pay  them 
t&ds.  Thefe  titulars  fometimes  had  in  view  to  force  the  pro- 
pqeton  of  lands  to  buy  up  the  right  to  their  tythes  at  an  extra* 
vWBt  rate,  bj  levying  the  tythes  in  an  oppreflive  manner. 
Tic  moft  ufual  and  natural  way  of  maldng  the  tythes  effe^hial, 
^  if  the  titulars  feparating  the  ty the  or  tenth  from  the  flock, 
V  fcnaining  nine-tenths  of  the  crop,  after  the  corns  were  reap* 
c4i^4Dd  carrying  it  off  from  th«  field  to  his  own  granaries. 
Ifp-gpi  the  name  of  drawn  tetnd;  and  was  frequently  attended 
V$||(|0ffous  hardfliips  on  the  owner  of  the  ground  or  his  te- 
Itif^fac  every  pofleflbr  of  land  who  prefumed,  after  reaping  his 
l^ll^cany  off  any  part  of  them  from  the  Add  till  the  titular 
^^nSB  iiis  tythe,  was,  from  the  firft  eftablilbment  of  the 
'yl^U  fubje3ed  to  fcvere  penalties :   and  the  titular 
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filing  the  proprietor  to  purchafe  the  leading  at  tAi  tythe^  it : 
B^h  ptl6t,A€t^td  tll«di^v»itt|fdf  yifjtbe  till  greit  ptun  tt  Ihe  tti 
iH»  f^Pmif.  F<ff  tedftt^i  dr  M  leaA  afleviiKiiVg  Mi  §ffe¥M 
tbe  t^bkfg  6f  €«riM  wa^  «fte#  th<f  f efarttdtioft,  r«!j|ii)ated  fef  fb 
df}f  ftiKtitd^  <6(}d,  e^  S(  I6i2i  t,  f  :  )6i%  t.  9^.  B)r  tM  ti 
df  Whtehi  the  O^ncDP  of  tht  &rdp  U  e^reiUA  t&Tt^\ft  fhe  titUl 
6fifih€-fML9!4t  «igHe  dftftf  §ket  ^iRttog  th«  feve^  kiAdsdf  tM 
tfttffdfe  f^cU!^.  fCf  dfslW  hi^  tyihe  in  fd»f  d^y§  itfklf ,  ti^  C 
d*^^  df  Whi^Hi  ha  iftiiy  e«ft«^6C6  )Si§  hitv^R^  But  he  )4  ti 
al  K><#(t  b]f  fhdt  bft  iftf  M  ha  W!l4  bf  fh^  tliT^  f6f ibar,  (o  ii6gl< 
the  tythe  after  having  fet  it  zpM  tOt  iht  thtthtt  f  ht  fMfft  a! 

ff^etf6  k  ffMk  b€^f  tuet^  bf  tittte  ^  e)gb«  diy«  aftty  ^ 

M^Mifg  6f  fhe  fhUcf  t6mM6d  in  th<<  fe^tl^fitita  ;  Whi^h^  If 

6&^hfiiiby  fhe  ^d  d«^l&(kl  free  fr^m  fyaMia  bf  y^Hmget»  1 
tirdmffiM.    tlM  tttmdy  ^o^idad  b^  tf^efe  ad9,  h6wevar^,  « 

^  ff 61IV  b«iftg  iidtiiMie  16  th6  evil  it  i^^  htt^fidad  td  cttre. 

8tfn1€tiffles^  hid^ed,  thd  f)(tihf^  ihft^ad  of  df^Ming  1 
lytlMsy  was  f>rdv*ilc$d  upm  td  gfiikt  »  lefaft  6f  th^m  fO  t 
pMprietdr  for  ii  ii«a(€  yeftifl^  iHk  duty,  iind  feitietftirie^  ha  zttipi^ 
of  a  ftated  quantity  of  corns,  iottirAmlf  cMed  ratifal  \kAUf  dtk 
ifi  vlPTtftf  Of  a  WritC<^  ten(  i^)h  of  bafeily  b^  tba  ufe  6f  {j*fif^e 
mhith  teMTttti  or  rental^  #a5  pi'efuibed  to  be  th^  fun  vatltte  of  i 

H\&  Majbftf  Kh^I;  Chdrk^the  fft,  bf  hi^  dec]^<;at  ailif tr^l  « 
M  the  fbbmiffioff  abbve  m<Wtioned,  daled  id  S<ptGinhc!l>  i6i 
Md  (hbjdlt^d  t6  the  aA9  of  p^riid^ient  Of  his  reigti,  ^t  tA  6 
t6  sill  fh^e  zbafSi  totnpl^iiwd  of,  }fi  i^gl^fd  t6  th€  drying 
teinds.  He  made  it  lawful  to  the  pre^pfrietof s^  of  laftds  liafete 
teind,  to  fee  the  fUtilars  of  thdf  telbds  for  a  taloatiM  of  thei 
ki  df d^r  tha^  they  n:>)£ht  M^f^t  aft^i"  futh  tiiTo^tiM  be  e:^igil 
kf  kif)d.  Ha  iMde  it  alfo  I^wfbl  io  (hcrfe  propfiefdi^^  If  di 
plaaEfedf  to  ditfi^tid  ^d  obf»fl  a  f^  of  (hdif  f einds  b^ore  601 
nftlffidneys  Mufted  6t  to  be  named  fof  thatt  pltfpdfe  by  tha  Gtd« 
Thafe  aoifttt^oners  ^te  iM  judges  bf  the  Court  Of  8effioii,  w! 
rtow  iil  aveyy  Wedhefch^  d^fitig  ft^6ri  t^tn6y  asf  commifGoft^ 
fOf  the  valuatidh  and  fikk  of  tythe$,  and  fof  ragulalidg  the  i 

pends  dan  to  the  alergy^ 

Wb^fd  the  fi'ipttid  ^iti  dr^ttli  lA  kind  by  thtftihiltff,  2Ad  cc 
fit^uefitly  rhighf  bcf  valued  fepar^taly  from  the  fi6cki  li  ivo$, 
the  decree  arbitral,  ordefed  io  be  valifed  as  it^  e^tefif  (hoiiid 
aftetttintd,  upon  a  proof  bafora  the  COfAmiffibheri ;  btit  t 
Kifig  diraaed  a  fiflth  pail  to  be  dechtaed  from  the  i<AAd  ht 
Mbrs  of  the  pf  opt r^or  of  Ihe  IttHdaf,  \^hith  w^i  tharafoi^  erfl 
the  iT/zi^i  ffii/e.    The  Irate,  of  (eidd,  t^hef>  it  wa»s  pofieffiM  by  i 
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the  proprietor  of  lands,  jointly  with  the  ftocfc,  for  payment  of  a 
entain  fum  or  dnty  to  the  titular,  and  fo  did  not  admit  a  feparate 
J  MtrntiMiy  nvas  fixed  at  a  fifth  part  of  the  conftant  free  yearly 
Mot  of  the  lands,  which  was  accounted  a  reafonahle  furrogatum, 
h  place,  of  a  tenth  of  the  increafe.  On  payment  of  the  yearly 
fans,  fo  fixedy  to  the  titulars  of  the  tcinds,  the  proprietors  of  land 
irere  dedared  entitled  to  the  whole  crop. 

Where  the  proprietor  wants  not  only  to  be  free  of  the  delivery 
tf  tithes  in  kind,  but  infills  alfo  to  buy  the  teinds  of  his  oWn  lands, 
tbe  titular  is,  by  the  decreet- arbitral,  obliged,  in  almoft  all  cafes, 
tofldl  them  at  nine  years  purchafe  of  the  valued  teind-duty. 

By  thefe  means,  all  abufes  that  were  any  way  difagreeablc  to 
]MDprietors  of  land,  in  confcquence  of  their  being  obliged  to  pay 
t  teath  part  of  the  income  of  their  property,  were  completely  put 
n  end  to  in  Scotland.  And  now,  it  is  believed,  there  is  not  a 
proprietor  or  farmer  in  Scotland  that  is  any  way  troubled  about 
ij  Ae  piyment  of  tithes  in  kind,  (or  at  leaf!  that  mud  needs  be  fo), 
a  harden  that  is  often  fo  unpleafantly  felt  in  her  filler  kingdom. 

Except  England,  it  is  faid,  there  is  not  a  country  in  the  world 
diat  continues  to  pay  tithes  in  kind,  befides  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The   Scotch  Prefbyterian  clergy   have   moderate  flipends  al- 
lowed to  them,  generally  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  pounds 
i-year,   payable  commonly  out  of  the  teinds  of  the  pariih.     If 
they  have  lefs,  it  is  occafioned  by  the  teinds  of  tlie  pariih,  as  va- 
lued in  confequence  of  the  above-mentioned  decreet-arbitral,  not 
being  fufficient  to  afford  a  better  flipend.     In  fuch  cafes,  in  gene- 
tri,  the  Court  of  CommiQioners  of  Teinds,  upon  the  application 
of  the  landed  proprietors,  unite  two  parilbcs  together,  and  thereby 
agoodftipend  is  afiforded  to  the  furviving  miniiler,  and  his  fuc- 
ciSmj  in  office.     There  remains,  however,  a  hardihip  upon  the 
prefent  incumbents,  which  ought  to  be  redrefled.     In  any  cafe 
where  the  ftip>end  is  not  fufficient  for  maintaining  the  clergyman 
is  a  reipe^table  way,  the  old  decrees  of  the  valuation  of  the  teinds 
of  die  whole  pariih  ought  to  be  opened  up,  to  the  cffc£l  only  of 
llbrding  a  realbnable  flipend,  and  new  valuations  fhould  be  made« 
Hus,  it  is  alleged,  will,  in  all  cafes,  make  fuch  a  rife  in  the  va- 
badons  of  lands,  occafioned  by  the  difference  of  the  money -price 
if  prodnce,  a^  will  allow  the  clergyman  a  fufficiency  to  live  on 
out  of  the  teinds.     If  this  is  not  done,  the  valued  teind  of  moil 
muft  in  time  become  exhaufled,  and  infufEcient  to  niain- 
defgyman  of  any  refpeft ability.     Nor  will  the  remedy  of 
f  two  or  more  parifhcs  always  anfwer  ;   for  fometimes  pa- 
of  too  great  an  extent  already  have  the  old  valuations  of 
^iMb!  ttiads  exhaufted:  and  the  ComnnfTK^ncrs  do  not  coniider 
fU  entitled  to  make  new  valuation^  \  although  the  mat- 
^|T«  VO*  xiiz.  D  tc; 
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ter  feems  fo  reafonable,  that  it  is  highly  probable  the  Houfe  of  Peer* 
would  not  refufe  its  affent  to  it. 

The  Scotch  Teind  Court,  it  is  believed,  alfo,  for  a  confiderable 
time,  held  it  as  law,  that  if  they  had  once  fixed  to  the  clergymaa 
of  any  parifli  a  fufficient  augmented  income,  they  had  it  not  in 
their  power  to  increafe  the  ftipend  again  in  the  fame  parifh.  That 
opinion  has  been  got  over,  and  it  were  to  be  wlihed  the  othec 
jnatter  of  old  valuations  were  alfo  reconfidered. 

When  a  clefgyman  applies  to  the  Court  of  Teinds  for  an  augt 
mentation  of  his  living,  the  teinds  in  the  hands  of  a  lay  titular, 
"when  thefe  are  not  exhaufted  by  his  former  flipend,  fall  fir  ft  to 
be  allocated  to  him  ;  and  if  the  titular  has  let  thefe  teinds  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  lands  from  which  they  are  payable,  in  leafe  ot 
tack,  the  tack-duty  falls  to  be  allocated  to  the  clergymen.  This 
fort  is  called  the  free  teinds.  Where  the  tack-duty  falls  fhort,  the 
tack  itfelf  is  burdened,  or,  in  other  word;s,  the  furplus  teinds  ovei 
and  above  the  tack-duty.  Where  this  likcwife  proves  deficientj 
the  allocation  to  the  clergyman  falls  on  the  proprietors  who  have 
purchased  their  teinds  ;  unlefs  the  titular,  by  his  conveyance  tc 
the  proprietor,  had  declared  that  he  warranted  his  grant  againll 
future  augmeatations  ;  in  which  cafe  the  teinds  of  the  lands,  be- 
longing in  property  to  the  titular  himfelf,  muft  be  allocated  in  th< 
firft  place.  Where  there  is  a  fufTiciency  of  free  teinds  in  a  parilh. 
the  titular  may  allocate  any  of  them  he  tliinks  fit  for  the  minifter*j 
ftipend.  Minifters'  glebes  are  free  from  teind,  and  alfo  thofi 
lands  of  which  churchmen,  in  times  of  Popery,  had  been  pro- 
prietors ;  alfo  fuch  as  they  had  fcued  or  fold  to  laymen,  with  s 
claufe  declaring  their  right  both  to  ftock  and  teind. 

OB.  9.  1802.  A.  S. 


FOR   THE    farmer's   MAGAZINE. 

Striclures  on  Farm- Management  near  Londony  in  Letters  from  c 
Gentleman  in  Scotland  to  bis  Friend  in  England. 

LETTER    XII. 

(Continued  from  p.  471.  vol.  3.)  ' 

« ■ 

I  AM  rather  at  a  lofs  to  point  out  the  moft  profitable  modi 
pf  breaking  up  the  old  grafs-land  for  tillage,  not  as  to  the  ge 
neral  principle,  but  merely  in  fome  particular  circumftances,  a 
there  are  fome  crops  grown  in  your  neighbourhood  with  whici 
I  am  unacquainted.  Perhaps  it  ought  firft  to  be  paired  an< 
burnt,  that  followed  by  a  crop  of  rape  allowed  to  ripen  its  feed 
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taithe  rape  fucceeded  bj  oats.  In  this  country,  we  fliould  only 
ttke  a  crop  of  oats,  without  pairing  and  burning,  and  without 
ape.  Not  pretending  to  any  knowledge  of  the  other  praftice,  I 
ftaU  oonfine  myfelf  to  the  one  I  know. 

I  maft,  however,  here  mention,  that,  in  my  opinion,  your  pair- 
ing-jdough  cannot  anfwer  the  purpofe  efFedlually,  unlefs  the  fur- 
mof  the  land  it  has  to  pair  is  level  like  a  bowling-green.  Every 
inequalitj,  of  which  your  meadows  have  abundance,  will  either 
lUKe  the  (hare  get  far  too  deep,  or  caufe  the  wheels  to  ftart  it  out 
of  the  ground  altogether.  In  fa»51-,  I  obferved  a  good  deal  of  land, 
in  the  courfe  of  my  journey,  that  had  been  very  imperfedlly  pair- 
ed; owing,  as  I  fuppofed,  to  the  inadequate  aft  ion  of  a  fimilar 
pairing-plough.  When  fuch  is  the  cafe,  the  advantages  of  pairing 
and  blaming  mufl  be,  in  fo  far,  loft  to  the  land. 

Befides  converting  all  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  paired  furface 
into  an  adive  manure,  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  burning  is 
thcdeftni£lion  of  the  roots  and  feeds  of  weeds,  and  it  thus  be- 
comes an  excellent  preparation  for  clean  hufbandry,  when  efFec- 
tnally  performed.  But  every  part  of  the  furface  that  happens  to 
be  miiTed  muft  become  fources  of  future  fupply  of  weeds,  by 
bodi  roots  and  feeds  remaining  undcftroyed.  In  this  view,  there- 
fore, the  fmall  original  faving  of  hand-labour,  by  pairing  imper- 
feftlj  with  a  plough  drawn  by  horfcs,  inftcad  of  performing  the 
operation  in  an  effeftual  and  complete  manner  with  the  breaft- 
floQgh,  as  it  is  called,  or  pairing-fpadc,  turns  out  eventually  a 
real  and  heavy  lofs.  If,  therefore,  you  Ihould  pair  your  land,  and 
ftiD  choofe  to  employ  the  pairing-plough,  I  would  ftrongly  recom- 
mend that  the  whole  lliould  be  carefully  gone  over  afterwards,  and 
erery  morfel  of  fod,  that  has  cfcaped  the  plough,  turned  over  with 
tlic  pairing-fpade. 

I  fliall  now  fuppofe  your  old  grafs-land  broken  up  in  either 
^ay.  If  paired,  I  would  follow  the  rape-crop  with  a  perftct 
&Bow,  dunged  for  wheat.  If  it  is  not  to  be  paired,  I  would  fow 
oats,  after  once  ploughing,  and  make  a  perfedt  fallow  fucceed  the 
oats. 

On  this  kind  of  land,  inftead  of  the  Angus  oats,  recommended 
to  be  fown  on  the  old  tillage-lands,  in  my  former  letter,  I  would 
*dvife  to  get  fome  of  the  very  beft  Poland  oats  from  the  London 
*«rfcet.  Thefe,  on  ftrong  rich  foil,  are  very  prolific,  and  they  fell 
•^  a  high  price  in  London.  Befides  they  ripen  earlier  than  almoft: 
^odier  grain,  which  is  a  very  great  advantage  on  a  large  farm, 
^  *  brings  on  the  harveft  in  regular  fucceflion,  inftcad  of  the 
^'Me  coming  forward  at  once.  In  fowing  Poland  oats,  it  is 
.^iffiry  to  give  a  good  deal  of  feed ;  as  they  do  not  plant  out 
*Myfo  much  as  the  other  kinds.     In  reaping  them,  it  is  ne- 
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ceSary  to  cut  them  before  thcj  fcetn  thoroughly  ripe ;  as  they  tT 
^xtreinely  apt  to  (hake  out  from  winds,  or  even  io  hwdling  dn 
ring  harvefty  if  allowed  to  Sand  too  long.  They  are  known  tq  fij 
and  harden  in  the  fheaf  after  they  are  cut :  Proverbially^  the; 
ripen  during  nine  days  in  the  iheaf. 

After  the  oats,  or  rape,  the  land  muft  get  a  pcrfeft  fallow,  we! 
4unged  for  wheat.  After  which  it  muft  have  alternate  crop^  c 
drilled  beans  or  clover  hay,  with  wheat,  or  barley,  or  oats,  judi 
ciouily  interpofed.  And  on  every  occaiion,  efpecial  care  is  to  h 
taken  to  clean  the  land  thoroughly  from  weeds,  and  to  prefeni 
it  fo. 

I  know  that  foil  like  yours,  which  has  been  very  long  in  griC 
paftured  by  iheep,  and  after  having  been  once  -very  thorough! 
cleaned  from  weeds,  by  a  pcrfedly  well-conduded  fallow,  ma 
grow  wheat  and  drilled  beans  alternately,  for  a  confiderable  tim< 
to  great  advantage,  on  condition  that  it  gets  a  decent  drei&ng  wit 
dung  once  every  four  years. 

If  rape  has  been  taken  at  firfl,  after  pairing  and  burning, 
ihould  not  be  difpofed  to  interpofe  wheat  fo  often  in  the  fucceec 
ing  rotation,  as  when  the  land  has  been  broken  up  with  a  crop  < 
oats  only.    In  the  cafe  of  rape,  I  would  advife  to  fubftitute  barl£ 
in  place  of  wheat. 

When  barley  is  to  be  fown,  the  land  ought  to  be  reduced  inl 
very  fine  tilth,  in  the  following  manner.  Having  been  ridged  u 
before  winter  by  a  gathering. furrow,  and  all  the  water- furrov 
and  crofs-trenches  carefully  opened  out,  it  is  to  be  ploughed  : 
early  fpring,  with  a  cleaving-furrow,  to  lay  the  land  level ;  it 
then  to  be  crofs-ploughed,  harrowed,  and  rolled,  and  immediate 
afterwards  ploughed  end-long  with  a  gathering-furrow.  The  fe< 
is  then  fown  and  harrowed  in  :  and,  before  the  harrowing  is  i 
niffaed,  red  clover-feed  is  to  be  fown.  Then  the  water- furrows  ai 
crofs-trenches  are  formed,  the  whole  field  laid  even  by  a  fmoo 
.roller,  and  the  water-drains  opened  carefully  by  the  fpade. 

The  mixture  for  hay-feeds,  which  I  would  recommend  on  jo 
foil,  is,  half  a  bufhel  of  clean  London  rye-grafs,  and  from  fixteen 
eighteen  pounds  of  red  clover-feed  to  each  acre.  One  crop  of  b 
only  is  to  be  taken,  and  the  after-math  pailured  with  fiieep. 

As  I  am  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  cultivation  of  fair 
foin,  or  cinque  foil,  and  befides  do  not  know  whether  it  mig 
thrive  in  your  foil,  I  have  not  prefumed  to  take  that  crop  ir 
confideration.  I  am  informed  that,  in  fome  places,  it  is  mixed, 
great  advantage,  among  the  hay-feeds.  In  that  cafe,  the  firft  yea- 
produce  is  a  luxuriant  crop  of  clover-hay,  with  a  little  faintfc 
among  it.  The  fecond  year  gives  a  mixed  crop  of  clover  and  fai^ 
foin ;  and,  in  the  third  year,  the  clover  is  moftly  gone,  and  t 
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Ud  is  fully  ftocked  with  faintfoin.  I  (honld  not,  however,  advife 
Suntfbio  ta  be  much  trufted  to  on  your  land  ;  as  I  underilacd  ita 
appropriate  foil  to  he  that  which  is  iucumbeut  on  a  limeftone 
gnvtL 

Upon  the  whole,  the  fyftem,  of  rotation  which  I  would  recent 
mend  as  the  moft  advifeahle  for  improving  your  old  grafs-land,  is 
«i  follows.  I  ft  year,  Break  up  the  hay  for  a  crop  of  oats.  2d 
jetr.  Give  the  land  a  perfect  fallow,  well  dunged,  and  fow 
wheat  before  winter.  3d  year,  The  land  is  occupied  by  the  wheat 
crop,  and  the  flubble  is  ploughed  before  winter,  as  a  prcpa« 
ration  for  the  enfuing  crop  of  beans.  4th  year,  Beans  drilled, 
horfe-hoed,  hand-hoed,  and  carefully  weeded  :  The  bean-ftubble 
ploughed  before  winter,  previous  to  the  enfuing  crop  of  barley* 
5th  year.  The  land  gets  three  ploughings,  as  formerly  direfled, 
and  is  fowu  with  barley  and  hay-feciis  6th  year,  One  crop  of 
hay  is  cut,  and  the  after-math  is  pnilurcd  :  or  the  after-math  may 
be  dunged  and  ploughed  down  for  wheat.  7th  year.  The  one 
year's  lay  is  ploughed  once  for  a  crop  of  oats,  or  the  land  is  un- 
der a  crop  of  wheat.  If  a  fufficiency  of  dung  can  be  fpared,  w  ith- 
out  robbing  the  regular  fallows  of  the  farm,  and  if  there  is  no  ab- 
falute  neccffity  for  the  after-math  in  paflurc,  the  v;heat  may  very 
properly  be  taken  in  this  year.  In  either  cafe,  the  flubblc  mall 
be  ploughed  up  before  winter,  preparatory  to  the  fubfcquent  fal- 
low. 8th  year.  The  land  gets  a  pcrfedt  fallow,  and  is  fowed  witb 
wheat,  well  dunged.  After  this  crop  of  wheat,  in  the  ninth  year 
of  the  rotation,  either  the  fame  courfe  goes  round  again,  or,  what 
I  coxifider  as  more  advifeable,  the  land  is  thrown  into  the  courfe 
of  rotation  recommended  for  improving  the  old  tillage-lands.  In 
the  latter  cafe,  the  land  in  future  is  to  be  kept  under  thcfe  two  ro« 
tations  alternately. 

If  the  land  tias  been  broken  up  from  old  grafs,  by  pairing  and 
tod-burning,  the  courfe  I  ihould  recommend  is  very  iimilar  to  llic 
foregoing,  as  follows : 

ift  year,  Sod-lurning,  fown  with  rape.  2d  year.  Rape,  the 
ftobble  ploughed  before  winter.  3d  year,  Perfedl  fallow,  dunged  and 
Iram  with  wheat.  4th  year.  Wheat,  the  ilubblc  ploughed  before 
winter.  5th  year.  Drilled  beans.  6th  year.  Barley,  with  hay- 
fads.  7th  year,  Hay;  the  after-math  paflured,  or  dunc[cd  and 
pbughed  down  for  wheat.  8th  year,  Oats  or  wheat,  oth  year, 
fterfisft  fallow,  well  dunged  for  wheat ;  and  fo  round  again,  but 
Withont  the  fod-burning  or  rape :  Or  rather,  as  before  rccom- 
apMltdcdy  commencing  one  courfe  of  the  rotation  already  pointed 
oat  lor  the  old  tillage-lands. 

After  the  two  kinds  of  land  have  been  brought  to  an  cqualitv, 
■J  each  having  undergone  the  courfes  of  rotation  above  recom- 
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Ihended,  thej  maj  be  thrown  together,  and  the  whole  farm  may 
then  be  carried  on  under  a  uniform  courfe  of  rotation,  compound- 
ed of  the  two  kinds  taken  alternately^  or  what  may  be  termed  a 
double  (hift.  By  this  means  the  foil  will  be  continually  prefcr- 
ved  in  full  produftive  vigour,  and  its  fertility  will  be  always  ex- 
erted to  the  greateft  poflible  advantage. 

In  this  fecondary  courfe  of  rotation,  after  the  lands  have  been 
brought  into  full  order,  refpe£l  mull  be  had  to  the  general  conve- 
nience of  the  farm-bufinefs,  fo  as  not  to  accumulate  too  much 
work  in  any  particular  year,  and  always  to  have  a  convenient 
proportioa  of  the  whole  in  hay  for  winter  fodder,  and  in  pafturc 
for  keeping  the  flock  in  fummer. 

I  think  I  fee  you  fmile,  while  you  read  this  long-extended  plan 
of  operations,  as  being  calculated,  like  an  entail,  to  tie  down  fu- 
ture generations,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  prefent  race.  In 
the  length  of  time  this  courfe  of  hufbandry  will  take  to  go  through, 
you  will  mofl  properly  objed,  that  improvements  in  agriculture 
may  occur,  fufficient  to  alter  all  our  prefent  views  and  ideas.  This 
is  moll  certainly  true :  But,  in  all  operations,  we  ought  unquef- 
tionably  to  fet  out  upon  fome  regularly-arranged  plan,  previoufly 
contrived  to  the  bell  of  our  Ikill ;  and  this  mull  be  afterwards 
modified,  altered,  and  amended,  as  circumllances  arife,  or  as  far- 
ther experience  and  improved  judgment  Ihall  guide. 

I  by  no  means  incline  to  fix  you  to  the  lift  of  crops  which  I  have 
propofed,  and  mean  only  to  Ihow  diftinctly  the  general  principle,  ac- 
cording to  my  beft  judgment  in  the  matter,  by  which  two  crops  of 
•what  is  called  white  corn  Ihall  never  fucceed  each  other,  but  Ihall  al- 
ways have  either  a  perfe6l  fallow,  a  fallow  crop,  a  green  or  herbage 
crop,  or  pafture  interpofed.  The  general  principle  upon  which  I 
proceed  is  this,  that  pafture  is  invariably  to  be  made  fubfervient  to 
tillage  ;  to  freihen  and  ameliorate  the  foil,  but  never  perfifted  in 
fo  long  as  to  run  the  foil  into  weeds,  inftead  of  profitable  pafture- 
plants  :  and,  reciprocally,  tillage  is  as  invariably  to  be  made  fub- 
fervient  to  pafture,  by  extirpating  weeds  from  the  foil,  but  never 
continued  fo  long  as  to  exhauft  its  vigour,  either  for*  fubfequent 
pafture,  or  for  after-tillage-crops.  By  this  plan,  the  two  modes 
of  occupancy  of  land,  tillage  and  pafture,  are  made  to  yield  the 
greateft  poflible  profit  to  the  occupier  :  And,  by  conftantly  keep- 
ing up  the  produdivenefs  of  the  foil  in  full  vigour,  it  is  likewife 
the  beft  poflible  mode  of  managing  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
prietor ;  as  land  which  is  perfe6lly  clean,  and  in  perfect  vigour  for 
vegetable  produ6lion,  will  always  draw  its  full  rental-value  when 
offered  for  teiiantcy.     Yours,  &c. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR   OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Modern  Improvement  of  Farm  Stock, 

Sir, 

I  obferved  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  all  the  Edinburgh  newfpapers, 
a  high  panegyric  paid  to  Mr  tirodie,  at  Upper  Keith,  "  for  the 
**  amazing  expence  and  trouble  he  has  been  at,  in  improving  his 
**  breed  of  flieep,  bj  giving  one  hundred  guineas  for  twenty  ewes^ 

*  fifty  and  eighty  guineas  for  the  hire  of  a  ram,  and  having  ia 
**  his  poffeflioa  a  grandfon  of  the  famous  Leicefterfhire  ram,  which 
**  was  let  to  this  country  at  no  lefs  a  fum  than  three  hundred 
**  gaiaeas  per  feafon  :  and  that  our  butcher-markets  have  oftea 
**  ftood  indebted  to  Mr  Brodie,  who  was  the  firll  perfon  that  in- 
"  troduced  the  feeding  of  houfe-lamb  into  Scotland."  Such  puff- 
ing will,  no  doubt,  prove  extremely  difagreeable  to  a  perfon  of 
Mr  Brodie's  modefty  and  good  fenfe,  as  he  never  fed  what  is  call- 
ed houfe-lamb  in  his  life  ;  nor  has  there  been  a  fingle  carcale  of 
houfc-lamb  to  be  feen  in  the  Edinburgh  market  for  many  years 
paft.  I  believe  houfe-lamb  was  firfl  fed  in  Scotland  by  the  late 
Mr  Prefident  Dundas,  principally  for  the  ufe  of  his  own  table  ;  it 
hdng  well  known,  that  this  gentleman  gave  equal  fatisfadlion,  when 
ptrfding  at  the  feilive  board,  as  on  the  bench  of  juftice.  Robert 
Wight,  farmer  at  Murrays,  in  Eaft  Lothian,  afterwards  attempted 
to  introduce  them  into  the  Edinburgh  market,  as  a  regular  branch, 
of  bufinefs,  but  complained  that  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  did 
not  underftand  good  eating  well  enough,  and  therefore  would 
not  give  a  fufficient  price,  to  indemnify  the  expence  of  fattening 
lamb  entirely  upon  milk  in  the  houfe.     It  is  a  certain  faft,  that 

*  quarter  of  his  lamb,  fo  fed,  weighing  eight  pounds,  completely 

"^  and  its  flefti  as  white  and  delicate  as  any  chicken,  could,  at 

that  period  (about  twenty  years  ago),  bring  no  more  than  2s.  6d. 

per  quarter ;  on  which  account,  after  trying  it  one  feafon,  he  wife* 

*7  gave  up  the  trade,  as  all  the  old  reputable  butchers  in  the  Edin- 

»*^'X^  market  can  teftify.     It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  Mr  Brodie, 

''^^  time  ago,  bred  early  lamb  for  fupplying  the  Edinburgh 

''^''kct;  but  a  quarter  of  this  early  lamb,   weighing,   perhaps, 

*i  or  3  lbs.  no  more  refembled  the  houie-lamb  I  have  mentioned, 

®^  what  is  brought  every  day  to  the  London  market,  than  the  leg 

™*C3it,  or  calf  brought  to  light,  in  the  Csefarean  operation,  by 

^  botcher's  knife,  refemblcs  a  quarter  of  Strathavcn  veal,  when 

jjiathe  belt  llyle;  nor  can  it  be  faid  that  Mr  Brodie  was  the 

■'J*  who  introduced  early  lamb  ;  for  it  was  fold  by  Deacons  Cum- 

**%  and  Mellis,  in  the  Edinburgh  market,  long  before  he  enter* 

(fliMibuiinefs. 

^    •  If 
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If  Mr  Brodie  has  merit  for  introducing  a  fine  high-priced  I 
of  iheepy  upon  his  fatm  at  Uppisr  Keith,  it  ought  alfo  to  be  kn 
tliat  manj  other  people,  in  Eaft  Lothian  and  Berwicklhire, 
puFchafed  flock  at  equal  high  prices,  and,  (hould  the  mania  fo 
breeds,  which  at  prefent  rages  in  ILngland,  extend  into  Scot 
and  the  gentlemen  and  farmers  catc^  the  infe&ion,  there  is  i 
doabt  but  that  it  will  turn  out  a  profitable  concern  to  all 
gentlemen.     Who,  however,  but  thofe  who  are  interefted  in  1 
ing  this  fafhionable  foil/  to  advantage,  can  hear  of  the  exti 
gant  prices  given  for  rams,  ewes,  bulls,  &cc.  without  laughii 
the  follj  of  mankind  ?  For  Nature^  dillributing  her  gifts  wi 
xziore  equal  hand,  by  no  means  countenances  fuch  difparitj  in  i 
amongft  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies.     Thefe,  therefore, 
give  jo,  100,  or  300  guineas  for  a  ram  or  a  bull,  maj  be  j 
ranked  with  thofe  who  give  fimilar  fums  for  a  tulip-rooty  auri 
er  Queen  Anne's  farthing,  and  make  the  purchal'e  with  the 
view,  either  to  feed  their  vanitj,  or  advance  their  intereft. 

Do  thefe  modern  reformers  of  ftock,  with  all  their  art,  adi 
the  intereft  of  the  public  ?  or  are  our  butcher-markets  ind< 
to  them,  fo  as  to  have  their  mighty  deeds  puffed  off  in  newfpa 
•nd  their  names  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  as  benefaiElors  of 
country  ?  I  fufpeft  not.  Does  the  Leicefter  ram,  or  his  gran 
get  ftock,  producing  wool,  that  can  be  manufaflured  into  I 
doth,  of  sdl  the  glowing  colours  of  the  rainbow,  when  refle 
the  glories  of  the  meridian  fun  ?  No  :  Alas,  almoft  when  w 
waQied  with  the  fumes  of  burning  brimftone,  as  a  modeft  cov< 
to  the  beauties  of  nature,  it  can  only  be  wrought  up  into  a 
blanket,  or  flannel  petticoat,  which  the  unhallowed  finger  mui 
touch,  nor  the  eye  look  upon.  Do  they  get  ftock,  whofe  fleQi  is  i 
tender  and  delicate  than  that  of  the  fmaller  native  breeds  of 
Mand  ?  By  no  means  :  Their  carcafes  contain  a  fmaller  qnanti 
flefti  in  proportion  to  the  fat,  and  that  fle{h  is  more  mufcular 
coarfer  grained,  and  confequently  not  near  fuch  delicate  catii 
the  flcfti  of  the  fmaller  animals.  Wherein,  therefore,  does  th< 
cellence  of  this  fine,  high-priced  breed  cf  (heep  confift  ?  In  hs 
their  furfaccs  covered  over  with  a  thick  coating  of  oleaginou 
like  a  feal  or  a  porpoife,  which  cannot  be  eaten  by  any  man  of 
and  is  only  fit  to  glide  down  the  throat  of  a  Newcaftle 
heaver.  I  have  not  a  doubt,  when  this  improved  breed  is  brc 
to  perfeSion,  and  becomes  general,  that  the  fat  will  be  cut  off 
the  furface,  before  the  carcafes  are  brought  to  the  butcher-ma 
and  barrelled  up  for  the  purpofe  of  making  foap  and  candle,  a 
blubber  is  cut  off  from  the  furface  of  the  whale.  How  diflf 
from  this  is  the  delicate  flcfii  of  the  fmall  South  Down  fliee 
thok  of  the  Cheviot  hills  j  the  firft^  well  adapted  for  thrivi 
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the  foperioF.  climate  and  pailures  of  Elngland,  and  affording  wool» 
far  ^forking  op  into  the  fineil  fabrics  of  broad  cloth  ;  the  other,  a 
more  bardy  race,  of  all  others  the  beil  fuited  for  improving  he 
lieepand  wool  on  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  alfo  carrying  wool, 
which  can  be  mann&dured  into  excelleut  cloth.    A  wedder  hog^ 
of  the  Cheviot  breed,  bred  upon  one  of  the  mountainous  farms  be- 
loDging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  was  fome  time  ago  Slaughtered 
far  family-ufe,  after  being  grazed  for  twelve  months  in  the  low 
country, without,  however,  tsdling  turnips,  or  anything  but  grafs, 
dnxing  the  winter,  and  fpring  months  ;  and  when  killed,  weighed 
13V pounds  per  quarter,  and  had  in  him  15!  pounds  of  tallowy  a 
oaft  extraordinary  quantity  for  fo  fmall  a  iheep,  of  little  more 
tfaia  a  year  old.     lliis,  however,  will  be  nothing  thought  of  by 
the  modem  reformers  of  flock,  who,  upon  all  occaiions,  pufF  off 
their  improved  monllers,  of  20,  25,  and  30  pounds  the  quarter, 
widi  their  furface  coatings  of  fat,  many  inches  thick,  like  a  feal 
orHampfliire  hog.  But  arc  our  butcher-markets  indebted  to  thefe 
fea^alves  in  (heep's  clothing?  No.  Would  the  gods  of  Ifrael,  Mr 
Pitt,  or  Mr  Dundas,  relifh  them,  even  if  ilcwed  in  claret  or  bur- 
goodj?  No.  Do  the  butchers  commend  them  ?  No.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  celebrate  the  native  beauties  of  the  black-faced  (heep, 
hcd  on  the  mountains,  and  fattened  on  the  plains  of  Scotland,  as 
furpofiing  all  the  improved  breeds  yet  introduced :  and,  in  this 
^^Ixmu,  will  join  every  judge  of  good  eating,  and  adept  in  the  an- 
cient fchool  of 

03,  1802.  Epicurus, 


Remarks  on  the  ahove  Paper, 

£7   THE   CONDUCTOR. 


This  Magazine  is  **  open  to  all  parties,  and  influenced  by  none  ;'* 
^^crefore,  though  we  entertain  the  higheft  refped  for  the  gentle- 
"**Jwhofe  fyftem  is  animadverted  upon,  we  have  given  the  above 
*>unudverfions  a  place,  and  will,  with  equal  pleafure,  receive  any 
•olWer  from  Mr  Brodie  or  his  friends.  Our  worthy  correfpon- 
Qent  has  certainly  confidered  only  one  (ide  of  the  queflion,  and  we 
Ikdl  fopply  his  deficiency. 

Wtfi  r^ard  to  the  feeding  of  houfe-lamb,  we  believe  our  cor- 
'•(pendent  is  in  the  right,  therefore  pafs  over  that  branch  of  the 
^Wimdrerfions  ;  but,  refped:ing  the  merit  of  the  improved  breed 
^Jfceep^i.^.  thofe  of  the  Lciceller  fort  (for  they  are  all  derived 
^n  Ae  breed  of  Mr  Bakewell),  we  are  not  fure  if  he  has 
ftWltfatd  tbe  fubjeft  in  a  true  farming  point  of  view.  That  they 

'•t.  IV.  WO.  XIII.  E  arc 
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a^e  not  fo  agteeaUe  to  the  epicure's  palate,,  we  concede; ;  tbougli 
we  l^  no  means  allow  this  to  be  the  criterion  which  fhould  deter- 
tsnnine  the  merits  oi  the  matter, 

Ta-a  farmer,,  the  fureft'  evidence  a£  the  goodhefs  or  badnefs  of 
2!Kj  fyftem  is  the  value  or  profit  that  may  be  derived  from  patting 
Aat  f/ftem  in  execurion,  not  the  qusdity  or  rLcbnefs  of  the  articb 
that  is  produced,.  According  to  this  principle,,  the  comparative 
value  of  any  two  breeds  of  fheep  depends  upon  which  will  re» 
t?um  the  greateft.  price  for  a  given  quantity  of  fbod.  That  the 
new  Leiceiler  breed  are,  in  this  refpeA,  preferable,,  is  now  agreed 
upon  by  three  fourths  of  profeflional  people ;  and,,  though  the 
difciples  of  Epicurus  may  condemn  them,,  not  in  refped  of  profit 
or  lofs,  bi^  merely  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  favoury  to  their  appe^ 
tites,  we, apprehend  their  ieptence  b  iridevant  in  the  decifion  of 
the  main  queftion^ 

That  the  ;;itriiific  value  of  rama  and  ewes  of  this  breed  is  greats 
Hff  be}ow  the  fums  for  which  they  have  been  fold,  and  that  much 
quackery  has  been  pra£tifed  in  the  arrangement  of  Tales,  are  very 
probable  eircumftances ;  but  we  are  indined  to  think  that  thefe 
things  prevail  in  every  new  trade,  and  will  be  givon  up  when- 
ever the  articles  come  into  more  genend  ufe.  The  value  of  any 
thing,  to  be  fure,  is  j nil  exai^ly  what  it  will  bring  ;  and  fo  long 
as  no  improper  means  are  ufed,  every  man  has  a  good  right  tc 
difpQr?  of  his  .fticles  at  the  bigheft  rates  the  ftate  of  the  market 
will  almit* 
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^uery  concerning  the  Culture  of  Moffism 

Sir, 

Having  a  large  traft  of  peat-mofs,  which  I  am  defirous  to  Im- 
prove, I  fhall  be  much  obliged  to  you,  or  any  of  your  correfpoii- 
dents  wbohave  improved  fuch  foils,  or  who  have  oblerved  the  im. 
provement  made  by  others,  for  an  account  of  their  mode  of  culture  \ 
and  I  particularly  requeft  it  to  be  mentioned,  whether  lime  is  con- 
fidered  as  neceflary,  as  I  cannot  command  fuch  manure  at  a  mode- 
rate expence.  If  my  informer  wiU  be  pleafed  to  acquaint  m< 
where  I  can  fee  fuch  improved  mofles^  his  precepts  wiH  be  the 
more  acceptable,   • 

It  feems  proper,  however,  that  I  fliould  mention,  that -I  hav« 
fcen  an  account  of  the  improvement  of  the  moffes  at  Swindrig. 
muir;  but  as  lime  is  there  confidered  as  eflential,  that  mode  of  cuL 
tore  does  not  fuit  me*. 

»  Novice  Junior*. 
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.  FOR  THE   farmer's   MAGA.ZIKE. 

Jifiort  Abridgement  of  Ettington^s  Trcatife  on  draining  Land. 

■ 

As  Mr  £lkington's  work  upon  draining  land  is  a  large  4to, 
irith  plates,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  which  few  farmers  maj  be  dif- 
poftrd  to  la  J  out,  I  have  made  the  foUov.iiig  notes  from  it,  which 
ieem  to  contain  the  fubflance  of  the  book. 

lQtrbdu£(ion,  page  3d.  The  rot^  that  deftruftive  malady  among 
flieep,  chieflj  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the  herbage,  which  too 
mnch  noxious  moiilure  prodnccs;  and  as  it  is  a  difeafe  hitherto 
deemed  incurable,  it  can  only  be  prevented  by  means  of  draining. 
^Sec  the  method  he  propofes  afterwards.) 

Exhalations  from  mofs  and  narfhy  grounds  increafe  the  humi*- 
iixj  of  the  climate,  and  make  the  harveRs  late  and  precarious. 

Page  8.  Account  of  the  moft  approved  metliod. 

Draining  depends  upon  -three  points,  ^ft,  Upon  finding  the 
inain-fpting,  or  caufe  of  the  mifchicf,  without  which  nothing  ef- 
feftual  can  be  done.  2d,  Upon  taking  the  level  of  that  fpring,  and 
afcertaining  its  Juhterranean  bearingx^  a  mcafure  never  praftlfed 
Tit  is  aflerted)  till  Mr  Elkington  difcovered  the  advantage  to  be 
aerived  from  it  \  *  for  if  the  drain  is  cut  a  yard  below  the  line  of 
2he- fpring,  you  can  never  reach  the  water  that  iiTue^  from  it,  and, 
-by  ascertaining  that  line  by  means  of  levelling,  you  can  cut  ofFthe 
fprinj  effectually,  and  confcqucntly  drain  the  land  in  the  chcapeft 
and  moft  eligible  manner,  sdly,  By  making  ufe  of  the  augre  to 
reach  or  tap  the  fpring,  where  the  depth  of  the  dr;iin  is  not  fufii- 
cient  for  the  purpofc 

Page  17.  Tlie  great  objcdl  cf  Mr  Elkinirton's  fyftem  is,  that  oE 
draining  bogs,  by  cutting  off  entirely  the  fourcc  of  the  fprings,  or 
fubterraneous  water,  that  canfcs  the  wetnefa,  either  by  flowing 
o\-cr  the  furface,  or  by  being  long  con^ncd  under  it.  If  the  fprings 
have  a  natural  outlet,  the  objedl  of  the  drain  is  to  lower  and  en- 
large It,  which,  by  giving  the  water  a  more  free  and  eafy  channel, 
■win  fooner  dilcharge  and  drain  it  off,  or  will  reduce  it  to  a  level 
fo  fcr  below  tlic  furface,  as  to  prevent  its  overflowings :  Where 
•the  fprings  have  no  apparent  outlet,  but  are  either  confined  fo 
far  below  the  ftirfacc,  as  to  irrpire  it  by  continued  moiilure,  or 
by  coring  out  imperceptibly  by  any  fmall  poics  of  the  upper  foil; 
cbe  objeA  of  the  drain  is  to  give  a  proper  vent  to  the  water,  and 

£  2  to 


*  It  it  AM  Dr  James  Andcrfon,  late  of  £dlnbi:rgh,  had  puhliilicd  an  account  of  this 
tCB  ycflfi  before.   That  others  had  prad^if^'d  it  in  the  Loihi^ns ;  although,  on  thi> 
Mr  Elkington  got  a  I'rge  prrniium  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture.     At,  1:1- 
ITBS  merely  a  labourer,  and  no  ruholar,  I  h^lievo  it  was  a  dtfcovciy  to  him, 
_    othen  had  Iiit  on  the  iitme :  Whether  he  ;;lonc  iLouid  have  been  rew-irdp4 
li'ifae  qaellioci  I 
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to  cxtraft  more  quickly  and  effeftually  what  has  before  been  pent  np 
in  the  bottom  of  the  foil.  The  objeft  of  the  augre,  which,  in  many 
caf(^y  is  the  Jine  qua  non  (the  indifpenfable  requiiite)  of  the  bufi- 
»efs,  is  fimply  to  reach  or  tap  the  fpring,  knd  to  gire  vent  to  the 
"water  thus  pent  up,  when  the  depth  of  the  drain  does  not  reach  it ; 
•where  the  level  of  the  outlet  will  not  admit  of  its  being  cut  to 
^at  depth,  and  where  the  expence  of  cutting  fo  deep  would  be  very 
great,  and  the  execution  of  it  very  difficult. 

Page  19.    Springs  rifing  in  a  regular  line,  al6ng  the  upper  fide, 
of  a  wet  furface.     Make  ditch  along  the  lower  level  of  the ^rata 
containing  them,  another  thence  to  a  brook. 

Page  zo.  Spring-bogs^  Drain  cut  along  the  level  of  the  lower 
fpring,  and  another  to  a  brook. 

Page  33.  It  is  of  material  confequence  to  afcertain  which  of  the 
different  outlets,  that  may  appear  on  the  furface,  is  the  niain-fpring 
or  throne  from  which  the  outlets  are  fupplied ;  for,  by  cutting  off 
that,  the  others  become  dry.  If  on  the  bank,  or  doping  furface, 
from  whence  they  proceed,  they  are  found  to  break  put  at  different 
levels,  according  to  the  wetnefs  of  the  feafon,  and  if  thofe  loweft 
.  down  continue  running,  whilft  the  above  are  dry,  it  is  a  fure  figu 
that  all  the  different  outlets  are  conne6led  with  and  proceed  from 
the  fame  fpring ;  and  along  the  line  of  this  under  one  fhould  the 
drain  be  diredled,  which,  if  properly  executed,  all  thofe  above  will 
continue  dry.  This  is  called  the  main-fpring,  and  all  the  reft, 
overflowings  of  it.  The  reverfe  having  been  formerly  ufed,  only 
parried  off  the  overflowings.  But  it  frequently  happens  that  th^ 
iippermoft  (if  the  ftrongeft  outlets)  are  the  main-fprings,  aud  thofe 
below  only  leakages  ;  therefore  caution  is  neceffary. 

Page  27.  Where  a  drain  carried  on  a  level  is  in  fame  places 
below  the  fprings,  make  little  drains  up  to  them. 

Page  28.  In  a  high  porous-bank,  with  fprings  down  the  two 
fides,  drain  down  the  middle  from  the  main-fpring  to  a  brook  at 
the  bottom,  and  bore  with  augre  holes. 

Page  47.  In  draining  a  hill,  compofed  of  alternate  beds  of  rock 
find  clay,  make  different  drains  acrofs,  at  different  heights,  through 
the  wet  ground,  to  communicate  witl^  one  from  the  upper  wet 
ground. 

Page  71.  Drainage  of  foils,  porous  above,  and  letentive  below, 
feems  to  be  done  by  a  large  drain,  in  the  moft  convenient  place, 
and  clearing  the  furs  well,  to  ferve  in  place  of  fmaller  ones. 

Page  167.  On  iheep-pafture  ;  avery  fimple  method  of  carrying 

off  furface- water,  by  means  of  a  ftrong  common  plough,  may  be  rf^ 

fe&ed  in  this  manner  :   After  turning  up  furrows  through  the  hoi. 

low  parts  of  the  field,  where  the  water  is  apt  to  ftagnate,  let  a  man 

'  Yii\l\  a  fpade  pair  off  the  loofe  foil,  leaving  the  inverted  fod,  or 

^affy 
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jpSj  fide«  about  3  inches  thick.  This  done,  let  him  turn  over 
ihe'fod  into  the  furrow,  grafs-fide  up.  By  this,  a  canal  of  3  or  4 
ndics  will  be  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  fufficient  to  dif- 
diaige  a  confiderable  quantitj  of  water,  which  will  readily  fubfide 
into  it. 

SCOTUS. 


TO  THE    CONDUCTOR   OF  THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

^uery  as  to  taking  the  Tar  out  of  Wool. 

\si  Mr  Naefmith's  furvey  of  the  flieep-counties  of  Scotland, 
tad  report  as  to  the  flate  of  iheep  and  wool,  he  mentions,  that,  at 
Gikfliiels,  tbey  have  a  method  of  taking  the  tar  out  of  the  falved 
or  fmeared  wool,  but  he  does  not  fay  how  it  is  done.  Tliis  recipe^ 
in  ray  opinion,  would  have  been  of  more  general  ufe,  if  he  had 
givtn  it,  than  all  his  report.  If  you,  or  any  of  your  correfpon- 
dcQts,  know  it,  it  would  be  of  public  utility  to  communicate  it.  I 
have  indeed  heard  of  a  recipe,  but  it  is  from  uncertain  authority, 
Bod  I  fomewhat  doubt  of  its  permanent  efficacy. 

A K. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  Emigration,  and  the  Means  of  preventing  it. 
Sir, 

As  a  fpirit  of  emigration  to  America  is  beginning  to  fliow  it- 
self, I  think  it  a  duty  to  the  public  to  point  out  by  what  means 
^^c  poorer  and  more  ignorant  were  formerly  kidnapped,  or  tre- 
panned into  it,  and  what  way  they  were  afterwards  ufed. 

Every  thing  fpecious  was  held  out  to  thofc  who  would  go  to 
America,  by  perfons  interefted  to  get  as  many  to  emigrate  as 
poffiUe:  they  were  inveigled  into  a  contrafl,  or  indenture,  in 
^Eagliih  form,  fufficiently  binding  and  a^lionable  by  the  laws 
<>f  America;  the  terms  of  which  were,  that  if  they  paid  a  certain 
foni  oa  landing,  the  indenture  was  void.  It  was,  however,  taken 
Wit  of  they  (hould  be  perfons  who  were  in  no  danger  of  paying 
^  fiun :  If  they  did  not,  they  were  to  ferve  the  perfon  they  in- 
Wlai  with,  or  his  afligns,  for  a  certain  number  of  }^ars.  The 
'Bfattte  was  very  plaufibly  worded,  to  prevent  futpicion  ;  and 
••OBf^V^  form  obferved.  Upon  their  landing  in  America,  how- 
IWr|.||gil  not  paying  the  fums  mentioned  in  the  indentures,  they 

were 
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x^n  driven,  like  as  many  Scots  or  Iriih  bullockff,  to  nsarketj 
fotdy  19ke  Aaves,  to  the  bigheft  bidder,  £or  the  tinie  meittiow 
the  indentures.  What  became  of  theot  afterwards,  God 
knows :  The  poor  and  the  oppreiTed  have  no  biographers. 
as  the  perfons  who  carried  them  out  were  not  obKged  to  ace 
for  them  to  any  perfon  here,  they  mufl,  at  the  expiry  of  tKe  t 
have  been  much  in  the  mercy  of  their  oppreffors.  Now  that  I 
from  Africa  give  L.  80  ahead,  it  is  clear,  this  kidnapping  of  \ 
people,  in  th^  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  will  be  ] 
tifed  with  avidity.  I  am  not  clear,  however,  but  that  a  p 
feducing  away  Britiih  ftibjc£ls  might  be  profecuted,  or  oblig 
defift,  and  bound  over  to  his  good  behaviour,  as,  by  the  lav 
Ood  and  of  nature,  the  Healing  and  felling  tlie  fubjeds  of  any 
is  highly  punifliable.  Thus,  by  the  Jewilh  law : — .^*  He  that  ; 
**  eth  a  man,  and  feUeth  him,  or, if  he  be  found  in  his  hand, 
^  furely  be  put  to  death  *,"  So,  like  wife  in  the  civil  law  (vi 
let  it  be  obferved,  is  held  to  be  the  law  of  Scotland,  when 
own  is  deficient),  the  offence  ^f  fpiriting  away  and  ftealing 
Und  children,  which  was  called  ^/a^fV/^  and  the  offenders,  ^^2^ 
-was  punifhed  with  death;  Tit^  48.  15.  i.  This  (fays  J 
Blackftone)  f  «5s  unqueftionably  a  very  heinous  crime,  as  it 
the  king  of  his  fubjefls,  banifhes  a  man  from  his  country, 
may,  in  its  confequences,  be  produfiive  of  the  moll  cruel  an< 
agreeable  hardfliips  ;  and  therefore  the  common  law  of  En 
has  punifhed  it  with  fine,  imprifonment,  and  pillory.  Oj 
other  hand,  no  fuch  contract  can  be  aftionable  here  againl 
perfon  engaging  to  emigrate,  becaufe  it  is  founded  on  frau* 
dole,  a  contrivance  or  machination  to  deceive ;  which  is  a  fuff 
defence.  At  any  rate,  it  is  every  perfon's  duty,  who  either 
his  country,  or  has  any  humanity,  to  point  out  to  thofe,  wh 
in  danger  of  emigration,  the  bad  fuccefs  they  may  lay  thei 
count  to  meet  with. 

A  great  deal  of  excellent  poetry  has  been  coqipofcd,  to  ] 
that  the  opulent  proprietors  building  fine  houfes,  and  making  1 
tiful  policies,  fetting  large  farms,  and  introducing  better  i 
management,  have  caufed  emigration.  This  I,  in  plain  profe, 
much  doubt :  and  if  I  had  the  fame  poetical  talents,  I  could 
a  defcription  of  many  fine  new  villages,  almoft  entirely  ei 
within  thefe  30  years,  by  perfons  fond  of  building  fine  houfcs 
for  tiiemfclves  4  in  which  a  court-houfe,  without  attornic 
cotton-mill, — a  church,  where  there  was  none  before,— an  2 
my, — a  daily  pofl  and  a  coffee-room,  would  make  no  defpical 
gure  :  In  addition  to  all  wliich,  labour  for  every  perfon  wl 
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dined  to  work.  Indeed^  from  obfervation  I  have  ever  found,  that^ 
whin  a  rich  man  fixed  his  refidence,  there  was  immediately  a 
jmtffr  number  4»f  heufes  near  *  it,  than  were  on  the  fame  ground 
kbre  diis  happened.  The  gardener  had  a  wife,  as  had  alfo  the 
kerdimn  and  ploughman  ;  it  was  not  convenient  to  want  a  fmith. 
nd  a  joiner  for  any  length  of  time,  thofe  had  families.  One  rea- 
foD^or  another,  foon  occafioned  a  number  of  cottagers,  who  made 
put  of  their  living  frona  the  fuperfluitics  of  their  w  ealthy  land- 
lord, as  there  was  always  fomething  to  do,  of  one  kind  or  another* 
TopuU  down  a  wall,  or  to  build  one  ;^-'to  dig  a  pond,  or  to  fill 
ip  an  old  one  ; — no  matter  what,  it  created  work ,  it  gave  bread 
to  the  indnftrious.  This  could  not  caufe  emigration.  The  faft 
is,  one  of  Uie  beft  methods  of  preventing  it  is,  the  landholders  to 
improve  their  lands.  Cafes  have  been  known  of  felling  half  a. 
IfTge  eftate,  and,  by  improving  the  remainder,  keeping  up  the 
icotat.  One  of  the  greatell  improvers  in  the  kingdom,  whenever 
lie  finds  a  piece  of  land  gives  little  rent^  he  fets  a  number  of  per- 
fims  to  work  in  improving  it,  at  his  own  expence,  and,  in  a  few 
years,  generally  makes  it  worth  three  or  four  times  the  rent,  for 
a  permanency.  In  fad,  there  are  three  unqueilionable  principles 
in  improvement  of  land,  i .  Land  cannot  be  improved  without 
induftry.  a.  The  earth  will  always  be  produSive,  in  proportion 
to  the  induftry  bcfiowed  upon  it.  From  whence  a  3d  is  dedu- 
cible,  that  every  place  may  Tupport  its  inhabitants,  if  they  are  in- 
doftrions,  and  that  induftry  prudently  direded. 

Another  method  of  preventing  emigration  is,  to  encourage  ma^ 
na&ctnres.  To  feu  villages  will  do  no  good,  unlefs  work  is  alfo 
bond  for  the  inhabitants.  There  are  already  a  great  many  carding- 
machines  ;  let  the  proprietors  ailifl  the  pcrfons  concerned  in  thefe  in 
building  ;  let  him  get  fomc  fpinning-machines  and  dyers  collected : 
Here  is  a  woollen  manufactory  at  once.  If  thefe  perfons  cannot 
afford  the  expence  of  the  neceflary  machinery,  let  the  landlord 
give  it  iif  ^tf f/2o74^— ^n  antiquated  farming  term,  for  receiving  fo 
much  at  entry,  and  leaving  the  fame,  or  a  like  quantity,  at  remo- 
ving. Let  another  place  engage  in  another  branch  ;  a  cotton-miH, 
t)r example  ;  a  feaport  in  filliery,  and  fo  on.  Give  encouragement 
to  t  few  individuals,  wlio  are  manufacturers  at  firil,  and  to  a  join- 
w,  a  fmith,  a  dealer  in  groceries  ; — one  thing  leads  to  another* 
Aople  coUc^V  ;  mon'.-y  is  brought  into  the  country  ;  and  emigra- 
hQB  knocked  in  the  hend.  Tl)e  confequcnce  alio  is,  that  all  thefe 
P>Q|le  want  land,  for  '*  their  baiket  and  their  flore,  kail  and po^ 
•«alar/f/'  and  for  their  cows,  that  they  muy  have  milk,  for 
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which  they  can  well  afFord  to  paj.  Thus  the  induftrioas  are 
provided  for»  and  the  rich  increafe  their  gains  ;  every  caufe  for 
emigration  to  other  countries  is  removed,  and  the  profperity  of 
the  country  advanced. 

Antiflagiarius* 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Anfwers  to  Queries  on  Vegetation* 

Sir, 

In  the  nth  Number  of  your  very  ufeful  publication,  you  fub- 
mit  a  fet  of  queries  on  vegetation  to  your  readers  and<correfpon« 
dents,  and  folicit  anfwers  to  the  important  queftions  put.  A^  I  am 
a  fincere  friend  to  every  agricultural  and  horticultural  puifuit,  I 
have  ventured  to  ofifer  anfwers  to  moft  of  them,  at  leaft  fuch  as  I 
have  had  occalion  to  turn  my  mind  upon,  in  the  courfe  of  prac- 
tice. 

I  humbly  fubmit  them  to  your  difpofal,  if  you  deem  them  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  your  magazine  \  and  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Aug.  28.  1802.  W.  N. 

I.   Concerning  the  Earth. 

Anf.  to  Query  i .  Supporting  them  in  a  proper  pofition  ;  re- 
ceiving, retaining,  or  communicating  moiflure,  and  other  matter, 
for  their  nourifliment ;  receiving  and  reflefting  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  dews,  and  exhalations  ;  thereby  forwarding  their  growth  and 
perfedtioD. 

2.  Anfwered  above. 

3.  Moft  certainly.  I  do  not  know  any  plant  that  will  not 
grow  in  different  foils  by  conftraint ;  but  none  will  thrive  in  a 
fuperlative  degree,  except  in  that  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
its  nature. 

4.  By  proper  cultivation  of  the  given  foil,  I  think  not.  Even 
irony  till,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  moft  inimical  of  any  to  ve- 
getation, can,  by  proper  management,  be  made  produ&ive  of  ufe- 
ful plants. 

5.  Yes  ;  generally  thofc  that  are  termed  fucculent,  as  the  cac- 
(tus  and  euphorbia,  in  an  exotic  ftate  ;  and  certainly  every  plant 
in  an  indigenous  ft^t'-,  as  the  heath,  the  juniper,  the  fox«glove,  Stc. 

6.  Becaufe  certain  plants  txhauft  the  foil  fafter  and  more  than 
M^^'^'s,  and  that  one  plant  will  thrive,  where  another  onlyexifted. 

'    Nutritive  matter,  moifture,  &c. 

■^    '^'»Tca»*-  ^»T=  '^'^rth,  as  lime,  chalk,  or  marl  j  clay  and  fand  ; 

in 
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I  m  diis  proportion,  or  nearly :  clay,  \ ;  fand,  \  ;  calcareous  mat- 
r     ttTif :  judiciouflj  manured  with  dung,  or  dead  vegetable  matter* 

II.  Certainly. 

II.  Adding  a  fufficient  quantity  of  adheGve  matter,  if  too 
poroDs. 

13.  Moft  generally;  but  there  may  be  fome  pernicious  metallic 
foh&mce  alfo  in  the  foil,  and  which  may  co-operate  in  caufing 
fterility. 

14.  When  new  digged  or  ploughed,  if  in  a  moderately  drj 
Sate. 

15.  In  a  very  great  meafure,  if  not  buried  too  deep. 

16.  Not  altogether,  but  partly. 

17.  Expo&ng  it  to  the  fun's  rays  in  part,  by  throwing  it  into  a 
hrge  lengthened  heap,  whereby  it  is  alfo  partly  (haded,  and  turn- 
iog  tt  over  once  in  two  or  three  months,  will  fooner  reltore  it  to 
&rtility  than  any  other  procefs,  ezclufively  of  adding  frefh  matter. 
The  oftencr  the  furface  is  encrufted  with  froft,  and  the  freer  it  ia 
kept  of  weeds,  will  be  the  more  aiding  to  this  delirable  purpofe. 

x8.  Yes  ;  becaufe  other  wife  the  feeds  of  many  annual  and  hi- 
enoial  plants  are  found  to  degenerate. 

19.  Soil  of  a  free  open  texture,  and  moderately  rich.  Becaufe 
ill  feeds  vegetate,  and  all  plants  ilrike  root  bed  in  a  lighcilh  foil, 
although  by  nature  they  may  require  a  different  kind  afterward;i 
to  bring  them  to  maturity. 

II.    Concerning  the  Air. 

Anf.  to  Qiief.  i.  An  efFedt  fimilar  to  that  it  has  on  animals,  in- 
Bation  and  rcfpiration.  Alfo,  of  conveying,  or  rather  containing, 
part  of  their  food,  which  it  depofits  in  the  foil,  to  be  imbibed  by 
the  roots  ;  and  part  it  conveys  into  their  fyltem  by  means  of  the 
pores  in  the  bark,  leaves,  &.c. 

a.  I  believe  many  plants  would  live,  and  even  thrive,  in  air 
dnt  might  be  fatal  to  molt  animals  ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  pure^ 
or  at  Icaft  what  we  term  wholefome  air,  is  effential  to  the  pro- 
thftioo  of  wholefome  fruits,  pulfe,  and  grain. 

4-  Not  the  whole,  part  only;  that  is,  plants  in  general.  For^ 
>■  CODtradidion  to  any  hypothefis  that  I  know  of,  I  have  to  ftate> 
4at  I  witneifcd  an  aloe  live  for  upwards  of  feven  years  in  a  flate 
flCfiifpeiifion  between  heaven  and  earth,  without  a  particle  of  foil 
^•OUtitB  roots,  and  without  any  vifible  figns  of  decay  or  mutabi- 
ttf*  ■  Its  fituation  was  fuch,  however,  that  it  was  equally  a  ftran- 
prio  rtin,  froft,  and  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

-   J*i  I  diink  it  does.     The  nitrou*>  acid  of  the  air,  being  imbibed 
^>lll.&Ilow  foil,  is  of  infiaite  advantage  in  reducing  dungs,  ei- 
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Xber  then  or  afterwards  depofU^d  in  it^  into  that  ftate  of  mucilagr 
allowed  to  be  the  pabulum^  or  eiTential  food  of  plants. 

6.  Partly  both  ways ;  but  probably  the  foil  is  alfo  benefited  b; 
the  a£lion  of  the  air,  as  above  itated,  on  account  that,  in  the.  cul 
ture  of  thefe  crops,  it  is  frequently  flirred  and  expofed  to  th 
elements. 

7.  I  fhould  think  they  do. — See  anfwer  to  query  i.  of  thi 
head. 

8.  To  the  firfl  claufe  I  have  to  anfwer,  certainly  ;  /but  I  thinl 
the  fecond  claufe  by  no  means  explicit.  If  it  has  been  foufi 
to  anfwer  in  France,  why  put  the  queiiion  in  Britain  ?  or,  wh; 
was  it  not  ilated  whether  the  trees  were  abfolutely  planted  in  heap 
of  ftones,  without  any  kind  of  foil,  or  if  heaps  of  ftones  wer 
merely  laid  round  their  flems  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  ?  But 
am  inclined  to  think  this,  too  much  ot  a  hearfay  ftory.  It  isfai 
to  have  been  fuccefsfuUy  tried  in  France.  Many  wonderful  thing 
favour  of  France  I 

9.  In  freOi  weather,  every  day,  lefs  or  more ;  in  funftiine,  froi 
about  nine  in  the  morning  to  five  in  the  evening,  lefs  or  mor< 
according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year.  Even  in  the  time  of  fever 
froff ,  if  bright  funihine,  a  little  air  mud  be  admitted,  and  in  fmaU 
er  or  greater  quantity,  according  to  the  hardinefs  or  tendernefs  c 
the  plants  in  queftion.  Air  ought  lijcewife  to  be  admitted  and  ta 
ken  off  by  degrees,  1.  e.  the  full  quantity  for  the  dav  ihould  nc 
be  given  in  the  morning  ;  perhaps  only  one  half  or  a  third,  incres 
fing  as  the  fun  advances  in  the  horizon ;  taking  it  off  in  like  mac 
ner  as  the  fun  retreats  in  the  afternoon,  always  obferving  to  flrn 
up  feveral  hours  before  funfet. 

10.  Languid,  and  ultimately  perilb. 

11.  By  no  means. 

1 2.  There  at  leaft  wouldyj'^f/w  to  be  an  antipathy  between  the  ai 
tichoke  and  other  plants,  as  weeds,  if  fown  ever  fo  thick,  will  n< 
grow  under  them,  although  they  will  thrive  very  well  hejide  them 
but  perhaps  this  is  owing  more  to  the  (hade,  than  any  inimical  qus 
lity  in  the  leaves  of  this  plant.  It  has  been yJ/fW  that  wheat  will  n< 
thrive  within  I  don't  know  how  many  hundred  yards  of  barberr 
5Lnd  nothing  more  ridiculous  could  poffibly  have  h^txi  /aid ;  for 
can  aver,  for  on:*,  that  1  hcive  repeatedly  feen  as  fine  wheat  as  ev< 
grew,  in  a  field  enclofcd  on  all  fides  with  a  barberry  hedge,  in 
wild,  unclipt,  (hrubbv^  ftate,  and  v/bich  produced  flowers  and  fru 
in  abundance  1  am  as  I'tile  inclined  to  think  there  is  fympatli 
between  plants,  except  fuch  as  a  favourite  foil  and  fituation^^i; 
in^ly  beg.  ts  between  fuch  plants  as  happen  to  affed  one  and  tl 
lame.     But  it  might  be  alkcd,  Have  plants  a  will'  a  dcfire,  or  ii 
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dbtdoDy  to  be  placed  by  their  friends  or  lovers ;  or  to  be  re- 
■ofed  to  a  diftance  from  their  enemies  ? 

13.  Manj  plants  grow  well  under  the  fhade  of  others  ;  but 
none  grow  fo  well  as  if  unOiaded,  and  in  their  nativity. 

14.  Baneful ;  frequently  diffblution,  if  flruck  with  the  material  . 
fire  or  lightning.     But,  on  the  other  hand,   the  growth  of  many 

2  plints  is  much  promoted  by  the  fultry  moid  heat,  frequently  at- 
tendant on,  or  following  a  thundcr-florm.  The  ele&rical  fluid  is  al- 
foiMws  to  be  aiding  to  the  growth  of  plants,  by  real  experiment  $ 
that  is|  by  the  circumambient  air,  or  what  may  be  called  the  im- 
nediftte  atmofphere  of  the  plant,  being  charged  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree by  the  wheel,  for  feveral  days  together,  vegetation  has  been 
obferved  to  increafe  in  a  very  coufiderable  degree. 

15.  If  they  are  fituated  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  fea, 
and  die  fea-air  is  mixed  with  freili  air  before  it  comes  into  contact 
with  the  lungs  of  the  plants,  or  the  foil  wherein  they  grow,  it  is 
attended  with  little  bad,  perhaps  good,  effect ;  but  if  they  are  fi** 
toated  on  the  brink  of  the  ocean,  the  eifecls  are  fuch,  that  they 
are  ftunted,  hidebound,  and  all  their  juices  are  contaminated  by 
its  baneful  influence  and  afcringency,  more  efpecially  while  tlie 
wind  blows  from  thence. 

III.     Concerning  Water. 

Anf.  to  Quef .  i .  Nourifliing  the  root,  increafing  the  quantity  of 
iap,  and  rcfrefliing  the  foliage.  Water  is  alfo  probably  the  chief 
vehicle  by  which  the  efience  of  dungs,  and  other  manures,  is  con- 
veyed into  their  fyftem. 

2.  Soft,  that  is,  river,  rain,  or  waters  that  have  been  expofed 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun  a  confiderable  time  before  application,  are 
fiivourable  ;  and  hard,  or  waters  that  are  impregnated  with 
metallic  fubftances,  are  injurious  to  vegetation. 

3.  Very  bad  for  citlier,  if  perfifted  in  ;  and  more  perceptibly 
fo^  at  firft,  on  young  than  old  plants. 

5,  Mornings  and  evenings,  before  and  after  the  fun's  heat  is 
vUenty  becaufe,  otherwife,  it  would  be  rendered  of  lefs  beneficial 
cleft,  owing  to  fudden  exhalation. 

6.  As  long  as  a  tree  or  plant  (r.  e,  the  flem,  branches,  or 
bnlm)  can  be  faid  to  be  in  life,  its  fap  undoubtedly  flows  in  a 
miter  or  lefs  degree.  For  inftance,  cut  any  part  of  a  vine,  birch, 
ncamot^  oak,  &.c.  in  the  dead  of  winter,  the  juices  will  inflantly 
mm  at  the  wound,  although  not  fo  copioufly  as  in  the  early  part 
flf.l{itiDg  and  fummer.  The  circulation  is  alfo  either  promoted 
OT0BUkded  much  by  the  influence  of  the  climate. 
'    7*  Confiderable  quantities  both  ways. 

'I't^'Tbe  eSeft  of  dew  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  rain,  only  in 
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lefs  proportion  ;  it  nouriQies  the  roots,  and  refrefhes  tbe  fo1iag< 
in  a  very  coniiderable  degree,  if  not  fuddenly  evaporated  by  the  heai 
of  the  fun.  Cannot  fay  to  what  extent  it  is  favourable,  much  de* 
pending  both  on  the  nature  of  the  plant  and  the  feafon. 

IV.     Concerning  Light  and  Heat. 

Anf.  to  Quef.  i.  Giving  the  natural  colour  to  foliage,  flowers, 
tod  fruits  ;  making  the  fap  flow  and  circulate ;  increafing  the  fa- 
rinacious  matter  in  grain  ;  and  increafing  the  faccharine  mattei 
in,  and  enhancing  the  flavour  of  fruits  in  general. 

2.  Yes  ;  but  excepting  the  fungi  tribe,  I  do  not  know  of  anj 
whofe  flowers  and  fruit  have  been  produced  in  perfedlion. 

3.  Moft  certainly. 

4.  Surely,  inafmuch  as  grain,  raifed  in  warm  or  improved  cli- 
mates, is  more  rich  and  productive  of-Jpirit,  than  that  raifed  ir 
cold  or  unimproved  fit  nations. 

5.  It  is  neceffary  to  keep  many  kinds  of  cuttings  almofi  in  th< 
dark,  until  they  have  taken  root ;  and  all  kinds  are  the  better  fo: 
being  (haded  from  the  ftrong  rays  of  the  fun  till  then. 

6.  Not  always  ;  they  are  equally  liable  to  perilh  becaufe  of  wet 
drought,  or  froft,  according  to  their  natures, 

7.  Certainly. 

8.  In  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  degradation. 

9.  Generally  more  mild,  but  alfo  fometimes  more  pernicious 
If  the  fleam  is  confined  in  a  flue  the  fame  as  fmoke, '  the  eflfed  ii 
the  fame.  If  it  is  fnffered  to  diffufe,  it  is  falutary  in  a  dry,  anc 
pernicious  in  a  moift  climate. 

10.  If />ro/)^r/y  managed,  hot  walls  have  much  lefs  eflfeft  ii 
promoting  the  growth,  than  in  perfefting  the  annual  iboots,  a 
plants  placed  againil  them  ;  as,  by  the  time  artificial  heat  is  ap. 
plied  (which  fhould  not  be  before  the  middle  of  July),  their  ve^ 
getative  powers  for  the  feafon  will  be  nearly  exhaufied.  Fire, 
heat  is  with  propriety  applied  to  flued  walls  which  have  no  glafj 
covering  in  the  autumn,  in  order  to  aid  nature,  in  a  cold  climate, 
in  ripening  the  ihoots  and  buds  deftined  to  produce  the  fucceeding 
crop  of  fruit.  But  the  attempt  to  force  fruits  on  thefe  walls  it 
the  fpring  has  not  been  generally  attended  with  fuccefs. 

By  painting  part  of  a  brick-wall  black,  againft  which  one  wing 
of  a  peach-tree  was  nailed,  and  letting  that  part,  againft  whicl 
the  other  wing  was  nailed,  remain  in  its  natural  ftate  or  colour,  it 
l)as  been  afcertained,  that  black  does  very  confiderably  abforl 
heat,  as  the  fruit  on  the  painted  part  were  ripe  ten  days  foonei 
|h^n  on  the  other. 

I  J.  I  (hipk  the  Qsg^ies  es^tremely  right  io  this  praftice ;  and  I  anc 
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it  would  be  very  beneficial  in  this,  and  all  cold  climates. 
The  caofe  of  the  failure  of  our  fruit-crops  is  more  generally  ow- 
bg  to  bad  weather  coming  on  the  back  of  good,  in  the  fpring-time, 
than  any  thing  elfe ;  and  if  we  could  keep  back  Vegetation  by  the 
alwve  proccfs,  or  any  other,  to  a  better  and  more  fettled  feafon, 
it  would  be  an  important  improvement. 

I  a.  Yes ;  and  every  plant  will  bend  to  the  light,  whatever 
mgle  of  the  horizon  it  is  admitted  from.  If  the  rays  of  the  fun 
are  admitted,  it  will  be  the  more  obedient. 

13.  Yes  ;  with  refpeft  to  trees  placed  againfl  a  wall.  With 
refpeft  to  trees  (landing  freely  expofed,  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

14.  I  cannot  pofitively  fay  of  all  plants  ;  though,  judging  by 
analogy,  1  believe  mod  do  grow  more  in  the  night  than  in  the  day, 
in  fummer  particularly.  I  have  found,  that  vines  in  a  hot-hotdie 
grow  moil  in  the  night,  from  about  the  jft  of  April  to  September. 

15.  Yes;  but  by  no  means  fo  luxuriantly  as  if  protedled  ;  nor 
will  the  plants  continue  to  flour i(h  us  well  for  a  feries  of  years. 
Indeed,  neither  could  reafonably  be  expedled  confidering  that,  in 
this  cafe,  one  part  of  the  plant  would  be  placed^  as  it  were,  in 
Greenland,  and  the  other  in  the  Indies. 

V.    Concerning  Manures ^  or  dead  organized  Matter, 

Anf.  to  Quef.  i .  By  correfting  tenacity  and  porofity  in  the  foil, 
dciting  its  fermentation,  communicating  nutritive  matter,  and  af- 
fording nourifhment  to  the  roots  of  plants,  manures  greatly  pro- 
niotc  vegetation  and  their  perfeftion. 

2.  Firfi,  Vegetable  earth  of  decayed  tree-leaves,  and  of  de- 
wed vegetables,  of  diflTerent  kinds,  mixed  together,  I  have  ever 
found  mild,  nutritive,  and  of  the  mod  falutary  effedl :  nor  have 
I  ever  found  that  I  had  applied  too  nmch.  Secondly,  Stable- 
doag,  on  all  heavy  loams  and  cold  foils,  not  too  much  ferment- 
^t  I  have  found  of  good,  and  on  light  dry  foils,  unlefs  pretty 
■nch  fermented,  of  bad  efledb.  Thirdly,  Cow  and  hog-dung, 
CO  light  dr^  fbils,  I  have  found  to  be  falutary,  and  the  contrary 
J»  cold  and  wet  ones.  Fourthly,  Sheep  and  deers'  dung,  applied 
■*  moderate  quantity,  has  a  good  eflfeft  on  all  loams,  efpecially 
wfc  that  are  tenacious  and  wet.  Fifthly,  Pigeon-dung,  at 
*•*  a  year  old,  mixed  in  equal  quantity  with  vegetable  mould,  I 
■■t  found  of  tlie  moft  happy  efFeft,  when  difcreetly  applied  to 
■■*7  l^nd,  and  being  buried  only  two  or  three  inches.  Sixthly^ 
Ivive  found  whin  and  fern  allies,  mixed  with  a  little  ftood  earth, 
•^tttelfcnt  top-drefllng  to  grafs-land  of  a  ftifF  wet  nature. — 
•^iwl^,  A  compoft  of  coal-aQies,  foot,  pigeon-dung,  and  fea- 
'  wfaercin  was  a  confiderable  quantity  of  ihells,  I  have  found 
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of  infinite  advantage  to  a  ferj  tenacious  tillr  clay.  Eighthly^  \ 
bave  always  found  fea-weeds  (or  ware)  a  gockl  manure,  either  a 
%fimple^  or  being  compounded  with  dun^  and  earth.  Ninthly^  \ 
Iiave  fieen  a  very  cold,  wet,  back-lying,  clayey  field,  much  fertilizec 
by  one  dreffing  with  the  rubbifli  of  fome  brick-kilns,  which  w4i 
freely  applied,  and  of  which  coal-aihes  made  a  confiderable  part. 

3*  Much  muft  depend  on  circumdances ;  fometimcs  in  fallow 
ing^  but  more  generally  at  the  time  of  fowing  or  planting  ;  am 
always  when  the  ground  is  in  a  moderately  moiil  ftate. 

4»  All  thefe  modes  are  proper,  according  to  exiiling  circum< 
ftances,  and  the  nature  of  the  crop  to  be  manured. 

5.  By  all  thefe  means,  in  conjundbion  with  thofe  of  retaininj 
snoifiure  in  dry,  and  expelling  it  in  wet  foils  ;  alfo,  by  correftinj 
crudity  in,  and  adding  fertility  to  fterile  ones, 

6.  Certainly. 

7.  Compofl  manure  is  moft  generally  to  be  preferred,  particu 
larly  if  any  calcareous  matter  is  to  be  applied,  as  lime,  marl^  &c. 

8.  A  very  proper  mode  of  application. 

9.  By  throwing  the  leaves  and  haulm  of  all  vegetables  into  j 
common  heap,  and  letting  them  remain  till  well  rotted,  then  mix- 
ing them  with  lime,  alhes,  foot,  dung,  &c.  or  in  the  procefs  o 
coliefting  them,  and  watering  the  whole  frequently  with  the  drain 
ings  of  a  dunghill:  By  mixing  the  fcouriogs  of  ditches,  pond 
mud,  fcr apings  of  roads  and  pavements.  Sec.  as  above  :  And,  bj 
cleaning  out  the  furrows  oi  all  pafture-lands  every  fecond  or  thin 
year,  mixing  it  with  lime,  &c.  and  applying  it  as  a  top-dreffing. 

10.  Thofe  of  a  cool  moift  nature,  as  vegetable  earth,  pond-mud 
cow-dung,  &c.  anfwer  beft  for  dry  and  abforbent  foils  ;  and  thof< 
of  a  hot,  and  more  generous  nature,  as  ftable-dung,  pigeon-dung 
loot,  allies,  &c.  for  cold  wet  foils. 

11.  If  they  have  not  undergone  a  proper  fermentation,  their  ef 
fe&s  are,  giving  a  rank  and  difagreeable  flavour  to  fruits  and  herb 
age  ;  and,  if  an  immoderate  quantity  is  applied,  of  producing  a  con. 
fiderablc  degree  of  unwhokfomenefs,  and  tainting  the  juices  a 
many  plants. 

VI.     Concerning  Culture* 

Anf.  to  Qucf .  I .  Of  producing  health  and  vigour,  in  a  very  con 
fpicuous  degree,  both  on  root  and  branch, 
a.  Of  courfe,  yes. 

3.  Certainly. 

4.  It  is  more  beneficial  for  the  trees,  that  an  under  crop  be  cul 
tivated  amongft  them,  than  that  the  ground  lie  in  grafs,  weeds 
&€•  \  but,  were  the  ground  properly  cultivated,  without  an  under 
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cropi  it  would  be  ftill  more  fo.  Potatoes,  cabbages,  &c.  may, 
villi  propriety,  be  cultivated  in  young  tree-plantations,  for  four  or 
five  yearSy  or  till  the  roots  of  the  trees  begin  to  come  into  contaA 
wid)  one  another,  but  not  longer ;  becaufe,  if  periifted  in  after 
that  dme,  the  extreme  fibrils,  which  are  the  purveyors  of  the 
plant,  might  be  materially  injured 

5.  Firft^  Of  courfe,  yes.  Secondly^  The  foil  is  alfo  much  bene- 
filed  by  this  fpecies  of  fallow. 

6.  By  any  proccfs  of  ploughing,  and  harrowing,  that  I  have  yet 
witaefled,  no. 

7.  Much  muft  depend  on  the  quality  and  the  fituation  of  tbe 
land,  and  the  ftate  of  labour ;  the  difference  of  expence  may  be 
£rom  20  to  30  Ihillings  per  acre 

8.  1  believe  it  would,  in  many  cafes  ;  and  I  am  convinced,  tliat, 
in  ali  caios*  where  the  d-^-pth  of  good  foil  is  greater,  or  beyond  tbe 
reach  of  the  ploj^!.,  trei'ching  w  ith  the  fpade,  once  in  four  or  five 
years,  Wuiild  anfwcr  tiic  cxpc£lations  of  the  moft  fanguine. 

VII.  Concerning  Suhjlances  in  the  Earthy  injurious  to  Vegetation ^ 

* 

Anf.  to  Quef.  i.  Metallic,  falphureous,  aluminous,  and  all  af- 
trijiucnt  fubltanccs  are  inimical  to  vegetation  ;  and  foils  wherein 
thefc  are  found,  are  more  or  lefs  fertile,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  metal,  6^c.  they  contain.  Their  efFedls  on  the  tender  roots  of 
plants,  in  corroding  and  cankering  them,  are  fuch  as  frequently 
occafion  decay,  ficklinefs,  and  diifolution. 

2.  Pulverization,  expofition  to  the  elements,  and  the  addition  of 
diffolvent  matter,  as  lime,  chalk,  &c. 

3.  Firjly  Yes.  Secondly y  By  judicious  draining,  and  afterwards 
treating  it,  as  above,  as  the  cale  may  require.  In  many  cafes,  alfop 
it  is  necelTary,  and  in  all  cafes  proper,  to  add  adhefivc  and  more 
ponderous  matter  in  the  cultivation  of  peat-mofs. 

4.  A  mixture  of  peat-earth,  purpcd  of  its  noxious  qualities, 
with  loam,  &u:.  is  found  generally  to  fuit  their  nature,  as  more  ira* 
mediately  refembling  the  foil  of  their  nativity.  There  are  many 
European,  and  even  Britifh  plants,  which  alfo  thrive  beft  in  this 
kind  of  foil ;  and  there  are  many  American  and  other  foreign 
plants  that  do  not. 

5.  When  trees  are  obferved  to  decay,  from  their  roots  having 
Radied  a  cankering  metallic  flratum,  I  think  it  is  then  time  to  fluU 
dlcm  up,  as  I  have  not  been  yet  able  to  difcover  a  cure  ^  and  I 
IuhI  rather  fee  no  tree  than  fee  a  fickly  one. 
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VIII,    Of  Fermin,  noxious  to  Vegetation* 

Anf.  to  Quef.  i  •  The  grub,  Aug,  maggot,  and  mole. 

2.  The  grub,  Aug,  and  maggot,  may  be  deftrojed  by  the  : 
plication  of  lime,  foot,  fnuf  and  fulphur  mixed,  tobacco-wai 
and  by  rolling  the  groand  late  in  the  evening,  or  early  in 
morning.    The  mole,  by  any  of  the  common  methods  of  trappi 
or  by  terriers. 

3.  Ethereal  fire  !  and  the  means  are  fupernatural.  But  obfer 
I  diftinguifli  between  b/ight  zn^fmut;  and,  on  fome  other  occaii 
may  offer  my  ideas  more  at  length  on  this  fubjeS:. 

4.  I  cannot  fuppofe  that  bees  are  unfavourable  to  the  gro\ 
of  any  plant ;  and  I  know  that  they  are  very  ufeful  in  difperf 
the  farrina,  in  all  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  tranfporting  it  fr 
male  to  female,  on  androgineous  plants  placed  in  hot-houfes,  r 
Ion-frames,  &c  and  on  which  the  wind  cannot  a£l,  in  facilitat 
that  objeft,  with  the  fame  effeft  as  in  the  open  air. 

5.  Dry,  hot  feafons,  are  generally  moft  produdive  of  the  a 
rus,  cocus,  maggot,  ant,  &c. ;  and  wet  ones  of  the  grub,  Aug,  fna 
&c.  It  might  be  difficult  to  fay  what  precautions  are  to  be  tal 
againft  them  ;  but  every  one  who  has  his  own  intereft  at  he 
ought  to  be  indefatigable  in  repelling  their  attacks. 

6.  I  don't  know  that  the  fmell  of  any  plant,  in  its  natu 
growing  ftate,  is  deJiruBive  of  infedls ;  but  there  are  feveral  pla 
which  are,  when  dried  and  reduced  to  powder,  or  when  burnt  n< 
to  certain  infedls  ;  and  thefe  are,  tobacco,  hemlock,  afaphaedi 
rue,  wormwood  henbane,  &c. 

7.  The  pine-apple  brought  that  fpecies  of  infedi,  called  t 
pine-bug,  which,  however,  I  have  never  feen  on  any  other  pla 
although  placed  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  I  believe,  another  {\ 
cies  of  that  infe£t,  called  the  brown-fcale,  or  orange-bug,  v 
brought  with  the  orange-tree  ;  but  it  is  now  found  on  many  otl: 
ftove  and  green-houfe  plants.  I  have  never  feen  any  of  them 
native  plants. 

8.  In  very  many  inftances  ;  for  feveral  kinds  of  infedls,  I  ha 
found  fumigation  efFeftual,  particularly  for  all  kinds  of  the  aphif 

9.  It  will  deftroy  fome  tender  kinds,  as  the  aphis,  thrips,  & 
but  the  procefs  is  eafier  by  a  fumigation  of  tobacco,  and  alfo  mc 
certain.  On  the  whole,  it  feems  rather  to  retard  the  progrefs  < 
than  deftroy  infe£ts ;  and  it  produces  unfalutary  efFedls  on  vegel 
tion  by  its  aftringency,  if  too  freely  applied.  I  have  never,  he 
ever,  tried  it  for  infefts  in  the  foil. 

ic.  In  fo  far  as  they  difturb  the  roots  of  eftablifhcd,  and  difph 
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Ihofe  of  infant  plants.     Thev  may  be  deftroyed  by  trapping,  Std 
&e  anfwer  to  quelUoQ  i.  of  this  head. 

IX.  On  the  Improvement  of  Plants^  hy  introducing  new  Varieties. 

Anf.  to  Quef.  i .  Yes  ;  by  fowing  them  in  a  richer  and  better 
prepared  foil,  and  paying  all  due  attention  in  the  culture. 

a.  Anfwered  aboi'e. 

3.  Yes ;  by  high  cultivation. 
,  4.  Yes ;  by  fupplying  them  plentifully  with  water  while  fvvelU 
log,  and  fparingly  while  ripening. 

5.  By  keeping  the  foil  clear  of  weeds  and  all  nokious  matter, 
fiirring  the  furface  frequently,  expofiag  them  freely  to  the  fun 
aod  air,  and  defending  them  from  wet  while  ripening. 

NOTE. 

The  Condu^flor  gratefully  acknowledges  the  obligation  confer- 
red on  him  by  the  author  of  the  above  very  fenfible  and  judicious 
aiifwers  to  t!ic  queries  on  vegetation,  &.c.  infertrd  in  the  third 
number  of  laft  volume  ;  and  begs  leave  to  add,  that  it  will  ailord 
liinirmuch  fatisfaclion  to  receive  further  information  n-fpccliiig 
the  caufe  of  the  blight  in  wlieat,  and  other  grains,  and  the  beft 
nicans  of  guarding  againil  it,  together  with  other  matters  noticed 
in  anfwer  to  the  third  query  of  the  eighth  clafs';  t]:efe  fubje<hl:s  ha- 
ving dccafioned  much  diiCLiflion  among  prnclical  agriciilturalills. 

Tlie  Conductor  has  f^en  anfwers  to  the  queries  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Bath  papers  ;  and  with  pleafure  gives  a  preference 
to  thofe  of  his  intelligent  correfpondent.  In  fatl,  they  appear  to 
»*c  founded  upon  the  folid  bafis  of  obr^-rvation  and  experience,  and 
"^uft  be  perufcd  by  fcicntific  agriculturalills  Viith  Angular  fatis- 
iaftioiu 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF   THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

AnJ'mers  to  Queries  rone  rning  the  Sowifi(r  of  Wheat  in  the  Spring 

Alonths,  ivith  ^icries  on  the  IVoriing  of  Oxcn» 
Sir, 

If  better  anfwers  arc  not  fent  to  tlie  cjucries  oflercd  by  your 
^trefpondent  Alfred,  in  la 'I  number,  concerning  the  fowing  of 
^beat  ID  the  fpring  feafon,  pleafe  accept  of  tlic  following. 

Q^  I.  Whether  is  there  any  variety  of  wheat  peculiarly  adapt- 

^  for  fowing   in   the  fpring  feafon  ? — Anf.   A  kind  of  wheat, 

flight,  1  believe,  from  Dantzick,  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
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trj  about  twenty  jears  ago,  which  was  faid  to  ripen  earlier  tha^ 
our  ufual  varieties  of  that  grain.  This  kind  of  wheat  was  fooA 
given  up ;  and,  for  a  great  inany  years  back,  none  but  the  va^ 
rieties  comnionly  cultivated  have  lijeen  fown  in  the  fpring  feafon* 
Any  of  thefe  will  do  equally  well  on  rich  grounds  as  if  fown  in 
the  autumn  or  winter  months,  providing  a  dry  feed-time  caA  be 
got,  and  the  fucceeding  fummer  proves  warm  and  temperate.  Hi^ 
writer  of  this  anfwer  has  repeatedly  reaped  crops  of  wheat  fown 
in  the  month  of  March,  of  excellent  quality  ;  but  the  goodnefis  oi 
the  crop  was  conftantly  regulated  by  the  circumflances  already 
mentioned. 

Q^  2.  What  is  the  quantity  ufually  fown  per  acre  at  that  time  ? 

Auf.  It  is  difficult  to  ftate  the  quantity  ufually  fown,  becauft 
this  is  too  often  regulated  by  opinions  arbitrary  and  capricious  \ 
but  I  am  clear  that  a  great  deal  more  feed  is  necelTary  than  in  the 
autumnal  or  early  winter  months.  My  reafon  for  thinking  thick 
fowing  nqceflary  at  the  period  under  inquiry  proceeds  from  a  be- 
lief that  every  moment  confumed  by  the  plants,  in  ftooling  or  til- 
lering, is  fo  much  loft  time  in  their  progrefs  to  maturity  :  hence 
the  propriety  of  enabling  them  to  pufti  away  vigoroufly  at  th^ 
ftarting-poft.  Perhaps  eighteen  pecks,  Linlithgow  meafure,  arc 
necef^s^ry  for  feeding  a  Scotch  acre,  in  the  mouths  of  February  on 
March. 

Qj^  3.  Is  there  ^y  other  preparation  neceffary  than  what  ifi 
commonly  beilowed  ?  By  preparation  I  mean  pickling  the  feed. 

Anf.  The  like  preparation  is  required,  and  no  other,  for  wheal 
ibwn  in  any  feafon  of  the  year  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  feed  ought  tc 
te  well  fprinkled  or  wetted  with  ftale  urine,  which  is  the  mod 
certain  of  all  the  pickles  in  ufe,  and  afterwards  fufficlently  dried 
with  hot-lime.  If  this  operation  is  carefully  executed,  I  venture 
to  maintain,  that  the  objeA  of  pickling  will  be  completely  gained* 

Having  thus  anfwered  the  three  queries  put  by  Alfred,  I  am 
entitled  to  requeft  he  would  favour  me  with  anfwers  to  the  like 
number  of  queries,  which  occurred  upon  reading  that  part  of  his 
letter  refpefting  the  working  of  oxen. 

Query  i .  As  Alfred  woiks  oxen  in  pairs,  pray  what  extent  oi 
ground  does  a  pair  plough  per  day  with  him  ;  or  rather,  whicli 
will  come  to  the  point  at  once,  how  many  acres  will  they  plougt 
per  annum,  the  ordinary  work  of  the  farm  being  included  ?  If  thej 
are  employed  to  harrow,  he  will  be  fo  kind  as  ftate  the  quantitj 
ufually  gone  over  a^  a  yokijig  ? 

Alfred  mentions  that  he  keeps  two  fets  of  qxen,  but  that  thej 
go  only  one  yoking  each  per  day,  becaufe  he  has  not  occafion  foi 
two  cattle- ploughs. 

Query  z.  ^c  fo  good  as  explain  ^hcrc  the  neceffity  lies  of  keep. 
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ilg  tWD  feta^  if  it  be  true  that  '*  each  pair  might  very  well 
"  work  two  yokingSy  the  fame  as  horfes.*'  As  the  adverfariea 
of  the  oz-fjftem  will  undoubtebly  fay^  that  the  ftatement  pre- 
fented  corroborates  what  they  have  uniformly  maintained^  viz. 
That  oxen  cannot  be  wrought  fo  n^any  hours  in  a  day  as  hor- 
fo,  and  that  double  numbers,  at  leaft,  are  neceiTary  to  carry 
on  the  like  extent  of  farm-labour»  I  hope  that  Alfred  will  be 
ftn  particular  in  the  anfwer  to  this  query. 

Q*  3*  As  a  pair  of  horfes  are  capable  of  being  wrought  every 
daj  the  weather  permits  field-labour  to  be  executed,  and  in  the 
com«diftri&s  are  actually  employed  from  five  to  fix  hours  per  day, 
far  life  months  of  the  year,  and  from  nine  to  ten  hours  per  day, 
daring  the  remaining  feven  months,  will  Alfred  be  fo  kind  as  to 
bj  whether  oxen  are  capable  of  undergoing  fo  much  fatigue  ?  or 
rather,  whether  there  is  a  (ingle  farmer  in  the  ifland  that  ufes  them 
in  diat  manner  ? 

As  Alfred  profelTes  his  willingnefs  to  furniQi  additional  infor- 
nUtioD,  I  trufl,  that  an  anfwer,  in  courfe,  to  the  above  plain  and 
fifflpk  queftions,  will  not  be  wanting.     I  am, 

Yours,  &c. 

Mago. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Oifir^ations  on  fro/led  Oats^  and  a  Remedy  pointed  out  for  render'* 

ing  tbem  Nutritious, 

As  no  fobje£t  occupies  the  attention  of  the  prefent  age  more 
t^  that  of  agriculture^  and  none  furely  can  be  of  greater  utility 
to  oar  prefent  condition,  I  venture,  through  the  channel  of  the  Far- 
'>*r's  Mai:azine,  an  obfervation  or  two,  which,  I  truft,  will  noc 
perhaps  be  any  way  inconfillent  with  the  defign  of  its  publication. 
1  iDean  to  (late  a  few  fad:s  and  circnmflances,  and  leave  it  to  others 
l^nt  capable  to  found  upon  them  fiich  theory,  or  adopt  fuch  prac- 
uoe,  as  may  feem  deducible  therefrom. 

Hie  general  idea  amon^  the  farmers  in  the  Lothians,  and  I  may 
**7  in  every  level  country,  is,  that,  in  cafe  of  fuch  frofts  as  oc- 
^WTBd  during  the  laft  harveft,  all  the  oats  in  the  high  lands  mufl 
■J  Itodered  ufelefs  for  fowing  in  the  approaching  fpring  ;  and  the 
■jhcr  the  fituation,  the  worfe.  This,  in  facl,  is  a  wrong  idea ; 
*Vttdways  happens,  thnt  though  the  corn  in  the  valleys,  in  the 
"Oyenntries,  at  a  diftance  from  tlie  fea,  may  fufTer  by  ihefe  early 
Jjm  the  crops  on  the  furrimit,  and,  to  a  certain  elevation,  on  the 
liivf  each  hill,  remain  perfsclly  fafe  ;  and  fo  certain  is  the  faft, 

G  2  that 
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fhat  It  is  the  conilant  praftlce  of  fome  farmers,  in  hilly  count 
Ik)  plant  their  potatoes,  and  any  delicate  crop,  on  the  grcateft 
tude  their  iituation  cian  afFord 

•    I  am  indeed  no  philofopher,  and  leave  the  invcftigation  o 
caufe  of  fnch  a  phenomenon  to  thofe  who  arc  capable  of  it. 
it  appears  that  the  height  to  which  the  froft  extencls  on  the 
of- the  mountains  is  exactly  conformable  to  the  elevation  ol 
hoar-froft,  or  rhind,  which  floats  all  rovmd  the  bafis  of  the 
This  hoar-froft,  however  pernicious  to  vegetation,  when  feen 
a  higli  hill-top  in  a  September  morning,  alFords  a  ihoft  enchai 
profpeft.     The  effulgent  rays  oF  the  fun,  tio  which  it  very 
yields,  makes  this  exhalation  appear  like  a  boundlefs  ocean  a< 
ed  with  a  lich  andcndlefs  variety  of  green  iflands,  as  it  were,  e 
ging  from  the  waters.  Every  vegetable,  loaded  with  pearly  d 
joins  in  heightening  the  hiftre  of  t'.e  fun-beams,  and  their  ow 
tural  verdure ;  while  the  ice,  diii'olviiig  on  every  tree  and  fl 
diJlUs  li.^t  the  dew  on  tlje  tender  grafi.     If  we  add  to   this 
t4ic  melody  of  tlie  groves,  v.licre  the  feathered  fongfters  w 
forth"  their  unaiTcclcd  notes  from  every  fpray,  it  will  fmii] 
picture  of  a  rural  fcene,-  which  cannot  be  exceeded. 

This  kind  of  froft,  which  aiifcs  from  the  lakes,  marfhes 

moifture  of  the  furfacc,  feldom  afcends  to  a  great  heii»ht ;  \ 

would  feem,  that  the  later  and  more  intenfe  frofts  dcfccnd 

the  atmofphere,  and  are  more  fevere  on  the  mcantain-tops,  1 

their  eftcAs  begin.    I  had  fome  accidental  communicatioivs  o 

fubje^l  with  avery'adive  aid  intelligent  farmer,  on  Galla-\ 

who  declares,  tliat  what  I  have  above  ftated  is  perfedlv  coa 

with  his  kr.owlcdgc  and  praclicc  ;  that  he  fjldom  can  fave  h 

tatoes  witiioat  the  above-mentioned  expedient ;  and  that  his 

in  fuch  a  fituation,  will  in  general  be  found  fit  for  feed.     N 

cumftance   acts  more  forcibly   againft   the  comfort   of  the 

than  that  alarm  wijich  caufcs  a  very  general  demand  for  fee 

upon  the  low-lands,  and  this  fubject  is  therefore  furely  wortl 

attention  of  the  hill-farmers.     It  is  true,  the  oats  they  do  u 

for  feed  mult  cjme  to  maikct  in  the  form  of  meal,  but  they 

be  but  a  poor  fubftitute  for  the  fine  ones  they  thus  withdraw 

that  market. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  intereft  of  a  Lothian  farmer  to  harj 
this  firing  ;  as  every  circuniftance,  which  tends  to  create  a  d< 
for  fcv-d-corn  to  the  later  counties,  n^.uft  be  direBly^cxVi'i  \\\ 
But  he  has  narrow  and  felfilh  views,  who  is  incapable  of  de|^ 
the  fyft'-rings  of  a  whole  commnniiy,  or  who  can  rejoice 
piepond'-rance  of  h''-  own  ialtrcft,  when  thrown  into  the  o 
fc^i-e  ? 

TUe  focor.d  obicrvat-on  I  would  make  ^and  it  is  equall 
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(lortQdbj  praflice)  is,  that  even  when  oats  are  damaged  bj  froi^, 
fb  as  to  be  unfit  for  any  purpole,  they  can,  by  means  of  ccrtaii^ 
fimplc  corredives,  be  rendered  good  and  wholefome  food  for 
horfes. 

llic  fariTier,  above  alluded  to,  has  been  long  in  the  pra^^icc  of 
feeding  borfes  with  frollcd  oats  ;  which,  without  havin^r  their  bad 
qnalitics  correfted,  are  always  found  extremely  prejudicial  to  ther 
bealth  of  that  vuluablc  auiiual.  His  method  of  doing  this  is,  10 
boHone  11  riot  of  outs  with  half  a  pound  of  common  fait,  and  four 
ounces  of  fiiltpctre,  or  any  quantity  with  the  fame  proportion. 
This  effect tiallyrell ores  their  nutritive  qualities,  and  renders  tlietn 
pcrfeflly  fit  fur  every  purpofe  in  the  way  of  feeding  any  animal, 
Bj  this  excellent  m.tthod,  a  eonfidcrable  quantity  of  oats,  which 
were  othervvifc  complcrcly  uf^^Lfs,  ure  brought  in  to  f'/rve  a  molfc 
eflcntial  and  valuable  purpofe,  and  thereby  increafe,  in  no  iiicon- 
Ctlcralile  degree,  the  food  of  the  pf;nr. 

•  That  the  above  facls  might  be  fully  eilabliil'.cd,  to  the  fat'^fac- 
tion  of  all  concerned,  they  have  only  to  afcertain  them  by  experi- 
ments; and,  indeed,  who  can  be  blamed  for  diicrcditir-  fuel:  an 
apparent  abfurdity,  thc.r,  to  fccure  veiretables  fro  •  frolt,  it  h  .;c- 


tions  of  nature,  however  fcemingly  inconfiiieiit  with  one  another, 
■  arc  all  connected  with  fixed  caufes,  which  arc  more  01  Icfs  difiicult 
to  explore,  indeed,  there  aie  ni^fteries  i:i  nature  which  philofo- 
phy  cannot  elucidate,  and  Teeming  con  trad  idil  ions  which  reafon 
cannot  obviate;  but  the  elleiitial  part  of  the  above  lies  within 
reach  of  every  capacity  ;  for  attention  and  obfervation  arc  the 
Inca■•5^  ordii'coveri:.i(  thdr  truth. 

Concern iiig  the  origin  of  ]jotatoe-oats,  my  correfpondent  favs^ 
they  are  naiivc  feeds  .  t  South  America,  imported  a  few  years  a<^u 
into  this  country,  bv  a  pcifon  \\'ith  whom  he  is  well  acquainted. 
This  perlon,  it  fcei:^s,  h-id  curiohty  fuflicient  to  induce  him  to  re- 
qucft  of  his  Ion  (I  tii:nk  it  was)  to  hand  him  occafionally  any  plant 
or  feed  which  mi!v;ht  be  confidcrcd  any  way  lingular  in  its  pro- 
perties :  Accordingly,  in  one  package,  confilting  of  iK)tatoes,  &.c. 
Was  a  fmall  p.ucrl  of  iliefc  American  oats,  about  as  many  as  mi"ht 
fill  an  ordir.arv  fiuiff-b-jx.  From  this  fmall  oriijinal  imoortation. 
and  from  the  circ  uir.it  ance  of  their  having  been  in  2l  pot  a  toe  pack^ 
agr,  fprunc,  the  oats  whicli  now  go  under  that  name.  He  tl.inks 
they  are  already  \crv  much  mixed  or  degenerate,  and  promifcs  to 
f^faUf  in  Hudi'=:i^trj:i  iKurhty  a  few  bolls  of  the  genuine  ones,  front 
the  county  into  which  they  were  flrll  brought.     It  is  his  opinion, 

lhr.'t. 
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that,  iQ  a  very  fliort  time,  their  price  will  be  onlj  in  proportion  tc 
the  additional  quantity  of  meal  thej  are  capable  of  producing. 

I  am  aware  that  the  public  have  a  fort  of  right  to  expe£l  the  au- 
thor*s  name  in  the  cafe  of  fuch  communications,  and  even  that  ol 
his  correfpondent,  which  is  perhaps  ilill  more  efiential.  But  the 
latter  I  have  not  obtained  the  liberty  of  doing,  and  as  to  the  for- 
mer, though  I  hate  to  cloke  falfehood,  it  muft  for  the  prefent  be 

Eafi  Lotbian^Jan   i.l  Urbanus. 

1803.    3 

P.  S.  If  I  have  in  any  degree  mis-ftated  the  article  relative  tc 
the  origin  of  potatoe-oats  (having  received  it  only  in  a  verbal 
communication),  I  hope  my  informant,  or  fome  perfon  equally  ac- 
quainted with  the  matter,  will  kindly  correal  the  miftake  in  fomc 
of  your  fucceeding  numbers. 

REMARKS   BY   THE   CONDUCTOR. 

Whether  the  hiftory  offered  by  Urbanus  of  the  potatoe-oat  b< 
correft  or  incorred:,  is  a  matter  of  little  importance,  for  the  va* 
xiety  fo  diftinguiihed  is  univerfally  recognized  as  the  beft  kind  oi 
oats  for  good  foils ;  but  whether  they  can  be  fown  with  equal  ad- 
vantage upon  inferior  foils,  is  not  fo  clearly  eftabliflied.  Tbew 
<an  be  no  doubt  but  that  their  real  value  above  other  oats  will  ir 
a  little  time  be  regulated  by  the  extra  quantity  of  meal  produced ; 
and  we  believe  that,  in  all  the  diftrifts  where  they  are  extenfivelj 
fown,  this  criterion  is  already  eftablifhed.  We  (hall  be  extremely 
happy  to  fee  the  parcel,  of  pure  feed,  which  is  intended  to  be  ihown 
in  Haddington  market,  though  we  are  not  of  opinion  that  thofc 
hitherto  fown  have  in  any  great  degree  degenerated. 

What  our  correfpondent  Hates  refpe^ing  the  confequences  oi 
froft  to  oats  in  different  fituations  is  perfedlly  correS,  and  was  in 
fubftance  noticed  by  our  Tweedale  reporter  in  laft  number.  We 
can  bear  teftimony  that  froft  will  not  hurt  oats,  or  any  kind  oi 
grain,  if  wind  prevails  about  the  time  when  the  fun  rifes,  or  foon 
afterwards;  though,  if  carried  off*  by  a  hot  fun,  great  danger  to  the 
plants  is  the  neceflary  confequence.  A  fouthern  expofure,  in 
fuch  cafes,  is  always  attended  with  greater  danger  than  a  northern 
one,  and  the  higheft  fituations  are  lefs  endangered  than  fuch  as  arc 
below  them,  becaufe  the  effefts  of  the  air  are  fooner  felt  in  the 
one  fituation  than  in  the  other. 

With  refpe^  to  the  mode  of  cor  reft  ing  froft  ed  oats,  fo  as  they 
may  prove  nutritious  to  horfes,  we  muft  confefs  that  this  is  the 
firft  time  it  has  reached  us,  and  we  have  not  had  occafion,  in  the 
courfe  of  our  experience,  to  try  any  fuch  praftice.  We,  however, 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  in  thofe  counties  where 
the  froft  confcfledly  proved  injurious  laft  autumn,  and  will  be 

glad 
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gbd  to  learn  the  refult  of  fuch  trials  as  tDaj  be  made  to  afcertain 
tte&ft. 

Our  corrtfpondent  will  excufe  us  for  changing  his  fignature, 
mother  gentleman  having  previoufly  forellalled  the  one  he  had 
adopted.    We  Ihall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  often.  N* 


TO  THE   CONDUCTOR   OF  THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Difeafes  to  which  young  Calves  are  expofed. 

There  is  a  fubjeft  of  the  utmoft  confequence  in  the  prefent 
fate  of  the  country  which,  while  it  merits  the  greatell  atteDtion, 
I  hive  never  ^et  feen  difcufTed,  nor  even  noticed  in  your  ufeful 
publication.  The  fubjeft  1  allude  to  is,  The  difeafes  to  which  very 
young  calves  are  liable.  When  butcher-meat  is  at  fuch  an  exor- 
bitant price,  and  that  price  is  faid  to  arife  from  the  Scarcity  of  the 
ftock,  every  mean  ought  to  be  ufed  to  increafe  the  quantity,  in 
order  that  the  price  may  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  ge- 
neral body  of  the  people,  which  at  prefent  it  is  not ;  and  this  can 
only  be  eifedled  by  endeavouring  to  preferve  as  many  calves  as 
poffible,  till  the  deficiencies  of  1799  and  i8oo  are  made  up. 

It  is  well  known  in  every  breeding  country,  at  leaft  it  is  fo 
where  I  live,  that  a  gp^eat  many  calves  die  every  year  of  an  un- 
known difeofe  with  which  they  are  infefted  very  fliortly  after 
their  birth.  The  common  name  which  this  difeafe  receives  with 
ti5  is  the  cords ;  and  while  its  fatal  and  widely-extended  eflfeds  are 
^fiibjcft  of  juft  regret,  the  difeafe  itfelf  is  looked  upon  as  in- 
curable, and  no  pains  are  taken  to  inveftigate  its  nature,  caufes, 
wd  fymptoms,  and  no  prefcription  fuggefted  as  a  cure  or  prevent 
tJtivc.  Whatever  be  its  nature,  this  difeafe  is  exceedingly  dan- 
prons,  and  fo  extremely  rapid  (terminating  frequently  in  a  night's 
pnic),  that  all  means  of  relief  are  commonly  ufelefs  before  even  it 
is  obfen-cd. 

I  do  not,  by  any  means,  pretend  to  be  qualified  to  difcufs  this 
™bjcft  in  the  manner  its  importance  requires  :  all  that  I  {hall 
^lereforc  attempt  is  to  ftate  a  few  fatls  which  have  fallen  withih 
*y  own  obfervation,  and  from  thefe  to  fuggeft  fome  hints  for  the 
^wfidcration  of  others  of  more  experience  ;  hoping  that  experien- 
ced breeders,  and  all  others  who  with  well  to  the  intereft  and  prof- 
pwily  of  their  country,  may  be  induced  to  take  this  fubjed  into 
wQrferious  confideration. 

Aboftall  calves  that  I  have  feen,  who  are  faid  to  have  died  of 

^  OocdSy  appear,  when  they  are  opened  up,  exceedingly  red,  and 

.  %^^Wdl  lqider$  or  ligamepts  are  conilJcrably  fwelled,  and  have 

'   '       '  fomo 
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fome  kind  of  refetnblance  to  firings  palling  through  the  internal 
parts,  from  which  probably  the  difeafe  has  its  name.  Every 
fymptom  indicates  a  confiderable  degree  of  plethora,  if  not  a  verjr 
high  degree  of  inflammation. 

I  have  commonly  obferved  that  calv€s  are  moft  liable  to  be  afr 
fe£ted  during  the  firft  days  or  weeks  after  they  are  calved.  I£ 
they  outlive  five  or  fix  weeks,  they  are  feldom  in  any  danger. 

Calves  that  fuck  their  mothers,  I  believe  it  will  be  fouod,  are 
not  fo  liable  to  the  difeafe  as  thofe  who  are  fed  by  the  hand. 

The  greateft  number  of  calves  who  fall  a  facrifice  to  this  dif- 
eafe, if  not  the  whole  of  them,  are  thofe  who  are  clofe  con{ine(l 
to  the  houfe  from  their  birth,  without  ever  being  expofed  to  the 
free  open  air  without  doors.  It  is  a  well  known  fadl,  that  calves 
who  are  dropt  without,  and  remain  in  the  fields,  are  in  little  or  no 
danger.  Cows  that  are  laid  on  to  graze  for  beef  frequently  turn 
out  to  be  in  calf;  and  it  is  no i uncommon  thing  to  fee  thena 
drop  their  calves  in  the  middle  of  froft  and  fnow,  and  yet  theft 
young  creatures,  if  they  can  only  once  get  to  their  feet,  without  being 
fio7.en  to  the  ground,  are  hearty  and  well.  Calves,  lambs,  and 
foals,  require  exercife  and  frelh  air,  and  nature  diredls  them  tc 
take  a  great  deal.  It  is  aflonifliing  to  fee  with  what  force  antj 
vigour  (particularly  the  calf),  and  how  long,  they  will  run.  ] 
have  often  beheld  them  with  admiratIon,while  I  was  in  pain  for  feai 
of  fome  pending  mifchief.  But  this  free,  unconll rained,  and  feverc 
jexcccife  without  doors  feems  to  be  the  very  thing  that  makes  theiu 
thrive,  and  to  be  necelTary  to  their  very  exiflence. 

Such  are  fome  of  the  facts  relating  to  this  diforder  which  have 
come  under  my  obfervation,  and,  if  they  apply  generally,  they 
would  feem  to  lead  us  not  only  to  its  caufe,  but  to  its  prevention, 

The  diforder  feems  to  proceed  from  plethora  terminating  ic 
fomething  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and  to  be  increafed,  if  not 
occafioned  by  confinement,  and  want  of  full  and  free  exercife  in  th^ 
open  air.  Whatever  plan,  then,  is  adopted  whioh  tends  to  counter. 
a£l  and  diminifh  fuch  plethora,  and  to  contribute  to  fuch  exer. 
cife,  will  operate  as  a  preventative  to  the  diforder.  And,  wit! 
this  view,  would  it  not  be  prudent  to  turn  out  calves  ^s  fooa  a? 
poiEble  after  they  are  calved,  and  let  them  rvin  about  a  feiji 
hours  every  day?  But  as  either  the  weather,  or  fome  other  cir 
cumfflances,  may  not  permit  this  in  every  cafe  to  be  done,  migh 
it  not  be  adopted  as  a  fubflitute,  to  take  a  little  blood  from  then 
€very  week  for  a  fhort  period  of  time  ?  I  only  throw  out  thef 
hints  for  better  information,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  fee  the  fubje£ 
followed  up,  through  the  channel  of  your  magazine,  by  fome  perfoi 
of  more  judgment  and  cxperieace  tban  I  can  pretend  to.  I  atn 
&c,  W.  D. 
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Note  bj  the  Cof^duSlor. 

We  hive  repeatedly  noticed  a  fi^nilar  diforder  to  the  one  de^ 
fiEiibfd  by  our  correfpondeot,  which  proved  fatal  to  calves  even 
vkp  they  were  not  confined.  This  iodines  us  to  believe,  that 
thcrcioedy  he  fuggefts,  viz.  taking  a  little  blood  frequently  from 
iheflBi  is  the  moft  effefibual  preventive  of  the  mortality  which  of- 
ten frevails  aenong  this  defcription  of  young  cattle.  To  be  fore,  if 
thcjireiDtenclcd  to  be  fattened  fpeedily,  confinement  is  necciTary ; 
te  this  does  not  ptrevent  the  application  of  the  lancet,  which  in 
ov  opinion  is  the  only  e^cdkual  remedy. 

TO  T^9    C0Np;}CT0R  OF   T^E  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


Obfervatkn^  on  Tythes* 


**  Let  us  cut  off  theic  Icsal  bars 
**  Which  civfii  the  culture  of  oor  fryitfiil  Klc. 
^  Were  they  ccmoved,  unbounded  wealth  wquU  flow; 
**  Our  waftes  would  t|ien  with  varied  produce  fmilc, 
**  And  England  ibon  a  iecond  Eden  proTe." 

To  fspcrficial  minds  it  often  appears  furprifi|ig,  that  the  art  of 
>gricukare,  vrbich  has  been  pra£tifed,  by  fuch  a  great  number  of 
poopfei  firom  the  eariieft  ages,  fhould  not  long  ere  now  have  at* 
Med  to  fomething  like  perfedion.  A  perfoo,  however,  who 
nlofis  coolly  upon  the  fubjeA,  will  be  at  no  lofs  to  afcertain  the 
cnbs  which  have  obftruAed  its  progress.  He  will  diicover  that, 
kfidcs  local  and  particular  obAruAions,  the  very  laws  of  many 
MMrwt  are  hoftile  to  improvement ;  and  that  to  thefe  legal  ob- 
thdcs  may  be  added  numerous  other  impediments  flowing  from 
Aefjflem  of  connc^on  anciently  eflabliihed,  and  in  numberlefs 
hfcacei  Aill  preferved,  betwixt  >the  proprietors  of  tlie  foil  and 
Ms  appointed  to  cultivate  it. 

fa-tUs  part  of  the  ifland,  it  is  with  real  pleafuce  I  remark,  that 
(■^mtCfnent  is  not  retarded  by  legal  obftacles,  and  in  few  cafes 
%^iafroper  fyftem  of  connexion  betwixt  landholders  and  te-* 
MHi  I  wij  [  could  fay  as  much  in  favour  of  the  agriculture 
'^•fiMlhcm  brethren ;  but  forry  I  am  that  fadis  will  not 
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warrant  me.  There,  as  if  it  was  intended  to  place  the  hnibah 
dry  of  both  nations  uporv  fomething  like  an  equal  footing,  efcry 
eftabliflied  abufe  is  retained  with  aAonifhing  pertinacity;  and 
the  deficiency  of  onr  climate,  and  poverty  of  onr  fbi],  compmd 
with  theirs,  is  more  than  comperifated  by  the  fuperiority  of  on 
fyften  both  legal  and  conventional.  I  have  fomewherle  md, 
that  till  the  occupiers  of  land  are  entruiled  with  as  nmch  libert) 
in  the  managrmf nt  of  their  affairs  as  is  enjoyed  by  mfrchantf 
and  '  manuf^^Urers,  it  is  unnecefiary  to  expe<ft  that  imp^lf^ 
•ments  of  any  conicquence  wilt  be  made.  In  North  Britain,  g^ 
nerally  fpeaking,  we  are  as  nearly  placed  in  the  favotirable  (ntc 
alluded  to  as  circuniAances  will  permit ;  hence  a  gradual  pre 
•greffivc  improvement  of  the  country  is  regularly  going  forward  \ 
hence  the  value  of  landed  property  is  daily  increafing ;  heocc 
the  condition  of  the  tenantry  is  vaftly  meliorated/'  I  wHhj 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  could  prefent  the  fame  bright 
and  flattering  piAure  of  Englifh  hiifbandry  *,  but  a  regard  tc 
truth  and  juilice  will  not  allow  me  to  go  fo  far.  Except  in  t 
few  (iiftri£b,  agriculture  has  remained ftationary  fern  great  num- 
ber of  years  \  and  under  a  continuance  of  eftablifhed  fyftcm&i 
the  gift  of  prophecy  is  not  required  to  foretel  that  it  may  languid: 
and  go  back,  but  that  little  advancement  will  be  tnade. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  I  muft  dc 
you  the  jufltce  to  fay,  that  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  tc 
explain  thefe  things  in  a  i'atisfa^ory  way.  Indeed,  the  leadinf 
object  of  your  undertaking  appears  to  me  highly  praife^wor- 
thy.  Tou  fupport  a  liberal  fyllem  betwixt  proprietors  and  tul 
tivators  of  the  foil,  and  have  done  your  part  to  get  abufet  entire 
]y  removed.  The  harveft  of  reform,  however,  is  a  tedious  bufi 
nefs ;  and  long  mull  the  feed  be  Town  before  the  plant  caiv  read 
maturity.  Mankind  arc  very  tenacious  of  fyAems  which  haV( 
been  handed  down  from  their  forefathers  ;  and  often,  from  a  re 
verence  more  to  be  refpeAed  than  commended,  adhere  to  then 
after  their  inutility  is  almoft  univerfally  recognifed. 

Among  other  grievances  which  aiflifl  the  cultivators  of  Soutl 
Britain,  tythes  paid  to  clergymen,  or,  what  is  worfe,  to-  lay  im 
propriators,  are  none  of  the  lead.  The  impolicy  of  tWts  tax  (i 
cannot  juftiy  be  called  by  any  other  name)  you  have  repeatedl 
pointed  out,  though  I  do  not  remember  of  a  remedy  being  fu£ 
geftedj  cither  by  you,  or  any  of  thofe  gentlenoen  who  have  coi 
refponded  on  the  fubjeft.  WiU  you  permit  me  to  ftate  m 
opinion  as  to  tythes ;  and  to  notice  a  defence  of  this  obooxiov 
burthen  prefentcd  in  your  laft  Number  ? 

That  tythes  are  a  very  ancient  burthen  upon  the  proprietor 
of  land,  the  hiftory  of  different  nations  fuSkiently  proves.  It  i 
jiot  my  bufinefs^  at  this  timc^  to  fay  one  word  upon  the  pre 
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fofl^  of  this  taSy  when  originally  eftablHhed.  Perhaps  it  was 
An  neoeflki  f  and  expedient,  money  being  a  fcarce  article,  and 
fipaieBU  in  li  1  generally  reforted  to,  in  order  that  the  defi- 
^myof  what  we  now  call  a  circulating  medium  might  be  fup- 
|ibdi  I  ihall  therefore  confine  my  enquiry  concerning  -tyxhes  to 
■the  period  of  the  Reformacion^  when  the  Englifli  feparated  from 
dc^RomiQi  church;  and  this  period  I  refort  to,  fo  as  the  nature 
«f  hy-tythes,  and  the  term  lay-impropriator,  may  be  more  ge» 
noally  underftood. 

.  When  Henry  VIII.  feparated  from  tlie  Church  of  Rome,  he 
bid  fiolent  bands  on  the  revenues  appertaining  to  abbacies,  mo- 
aaSeriesip  and  other  religious  houfes  in  England.  Alany  of  thefe 
itiigious  houfes  poflefied  lands  to  a  coniiderable  extent,  and  like- 
,*iiereceii«d  tythes  from  land  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  which 


acK  afterwards,  at  various  times,  conveyed  by  that  arbitrary 
omarch  to  his  favourites  and  dependents.  Hence  originated  lay- 
tytbes,  which,  from  good  authority  it  is  believed  extend  to  the 
fturth  part  of  the  Englifli  territory.  Hence  lay-impropriators  are 
ddier  the  defcendents  of  thofe  to  whom  Henry  VIIJ.  conveyed 
tbe  tythes  of  religious  houfes^  or  pcrions  who  poflefs  them  by 
light  of  purchafei 

If  Jam  not  miftaken,  tythes,  fb  f.ir  from  bein^  then  viewed 
9S 1  (acTiOd  right,  were,  after  the  Reparation  from  Rome,  colle£led 
io  naiicquence  of  an  afl  of  the  legiflature  fpecially  enacted  for 
that  purpofe.  This,  I  cheerfully  concede,  gives  a  jufl  and  lawful 
r^t  to  collefl  them,  but  certainly  does  not  reflrain  the  legifla- 
ture from  makfng  new  laws,  either  to  regulate  the  colie^lion,  or 
fvCB  \Q  commute  tbe  tax  altogether.  I  fupport  the  abftradl  right, 
hccaofe  it  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  country ;  but  if  it  can 
beihown  that  the  prefent  mode  of  putting  the  right  in  execution  is 
dctEimcntal  to  the  public  welfare,  then,  I  apprehend^  it  naturally 
fcUows  that  the  welfare  of  the  public  requires  ibch  regulations 
to  he  made  as  will  annihilate  the  grievance. 

Having  now  faid  a  few  words  concerning  tythes,  as  fettled  at 
the  reformation,  and  acknowledged  that  they  nre  at  this  time  coU 
icAed  by  legal  authority,  I  proceed  to  fliew  in  what  refpefls  tbe 
CUAion  operates  as  an  impediment  to  improvement. 
.  Jk^M  long  been  received  as  an  a:(!om,  that  every  tax,  which 
opmtc^  with  greater  feverity  upon  the  induilrious  than  the 
itoieOf  mufl,  in  principle,  be  a  bad  one.  Tythes  operate  precifely 
lathis  manner  :  If  a  farmer  allows  his  land  to  lie  waile,  he  pays 
bde  or  rather  no  tythe  :  if  he  cultivates  it  iiuperfe^ly,  his  fliare 
•f  l&e  burthen  is  not  much  encreafed  ;  but,  if  he  plows,  drains, 

3|fluniircs  his  walle  land,  or  introduces  a  more  perfect  fyllem 
adthratiOD  on  his  arable  hnd,  then  inllantly  his  payment  is 
i^.|||0d|  triplcdj    and  even  ciuadruj^led.     Vov  doing  what,   iq 
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f »£):,  deferve^  a  public  rewird,  an  additional  payment  is  in 
en  himy  and  thfs  paywent  is  at  all  events  certain^  vhcn  the ) 
of  the  nndertaking  are  contingent  and  hazardoos.  This  i 
dedamationi  but  a  fober  ftatement  of  hStgp  Sqrely  then  I 
fyftem  mnft  be  conGdered  as  holding  out  a  great  obftade  t 
provements.  If  farmers  pofiefs  common  feidre,  or  have  a 
gard  to  tbeir  own  intereft  (which  your  correfpondent,  to  b 
noticed,  feems  to  coniider  as  fynonimous)  then  afiinredlj 
will  be  cautious  how  they  embark  in  improvementSi  wfaict 
at  all  events  prove  beneficial  to  others,  without  any  mor 
tainty  of  benefiting  themfelves.  Tythe  is  a  handfbme 
when  wafte  land  is  cultivated  :  the  natural  value  6f  the  g 
h  trifling,  but  the  e^pences  laid  out  in  rendering  it  arafa 
confiderable.  Tythe  is  of  courfe  drawn,  not  only  from  th< 
but  alfo  out  of  the  whole  expences  incurred  in  improv 
which,  in  liumberlefs  inftances,  far  exceed  the  original  wc 
the  property. 

Tythe,  though  apparently  an  equal  tax^  is  in  reality  mo 

equal  than  any  tax  yet  devifed.    On  poor  foils,  the  tenth 

crop,  though  nominally  exigible,  upon  the  fame  ratio,  is 

icvcTcly  felt  by  the  poficfibr  than  when  paid  from  good  fml 

you,  who  unqueftionably  have  ftudied  the  fub^A,  an  en 

tton  may  be  fuperfluous  ;  but  to  others,  who  are  not  fo  ver 

political  oeconomy,  it  cannot  be  improper  to  elucidate  an  c 

which,  I  confefsi  has  at  firft  fight  a  paradoxical  appearanc 

All  poor  foils,  like  land  in  its  natotal  (late,  require  to 

ri>le  outlays  before  they  can  be  rendered  codiparat i rely  feft 

produAive.    I  do  not  hazard  much  when  I  maiAtiin,  tfa 

quarters  per  acre  will  be  gained  at  \t(k  eipence  Upon  rich 

aind  clays  than  three  quarters  per  acre  from  thin  clay  and 

i(h  foils.    Thefe  inferior  foils  require  more  manure,  mo^e ! 

as  much,  if  not  more,  feed  than  foils  of  the  firft  defcriptio 

fequently  the  difbofeable  balance,  from  which  tythe  w 

paid,  is  out  of  all  bounds  diminifhed*    In  the  one  cafe,  tyt 

amount  to  about  1 7  fer  cent,  on  the  difpofeable  produce, 

as,  in  the  other,  it  will  be  found  not  lefs  than  32  ptr  cent 

ference  which  few  people  ever  troubled  themfelves  to  ca 

As  1  wi(h  to  make  myfclf  pcrfedly  underftood,  I  fubjoii 

figures  in  illuftfation  of  the  argument. 


'  Mbk  the  crop  on  1  rkh  field  of  lo^un  or  dajr  at  five  qiiartcci 
|^«n  OB  an  averagey  inde  -  5  qn*  o  bulb*  . 

Maft  feedf  od  an  average  of  grainsi  4  bufli. 
oom  for  working  ftock  6 

ditto  fer  £urm  fervants  3 

ditto  foir  incidental  expences, 
fnch  aa  harveft  work,  teat* 
and  wear,  &c.         ^  4 


aUdi  leaTCS  a  difpofeable  balance  of  two  quarters  feven  bufiieli 
per  acre,  as  a  fund  from  wbich  tjthe  can  be  paid ;  but  as  the  whole 
oap  ii  tytheable,  the  amount  thereof  is  four  bulhcls,  or  nearly 
17  ptr  emi»  on  the  difpoleable  produce. 

Take  the  crop  on  thin  clay,  or  mooriOi  foil,  at  three  quartcra 
m  an  average,  inde  •  g  qrs. 

DedoAfeed  -  4bufh. 

Horfe  com  -  6 

FaroB  fervants  «>         3 
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I 
aludi  leaves  a  difpofcable  balance  of  one  quarter  per  acre  as  % 
fiiod  fiiom  which  tyche  can  be  pGud.  The  tythe  of  three  quar* 
tin  is  two  bulhels,  two  pecks,  or  thereby,  or  nearly  ri  per  ce/H^ 
SB  the  diipofeable  produce ;  though,  in  the  laft  cafe,  I  have  ftat- 
ed  die  inadenul  expences  at  one  buifael  per  acre  lefs  than  in  the 
sdKTf  vrtiich,  where  good  management  is  praAifed,  may  be  a 
fneftiooable  circumftance. 

Thos  it  appears,  that  the  poileflbr  of  a  good  foil,  who  raifea 
fat  qoarters  per  acre,  pays  tythe,  when  it  is  £olle£ted  in  kind, 
M  the  rate  of  1 7  per  cent,  of  the  grain  remaining  on  hand,  after 
Af.cipcnGes  of  working  the  fame  are  defrayed  \  while  the  pof* 
filbr  of  infierior  foils,  who  raifes  three  quarters  per  acre,  pays  at 
th(fateof  32^r^f/r/.  though  the  ta3^,  at  firft  fight,  is  precife^ 
V  the  fiime  in  both  cafes.     After  this  ftatemenr,  which,  it  is 
^jntf/taedf  as  a  general  illuftration,  will  not  be  found  far  from 
ths  troth,  can  it  excite  iurprife,  that  wafie  lands  and  inferior 
fty  somain  unimproved  among  our  fouthern  neighbours  ? 
.  I JOMit  now  ihow  in  what  refpe£l  tythes  prevent  the  cultiva* 
d|)bf|wafte  lands,  were  I  not  fully  fenfible  that  few  people  are 
as  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  propofition.    Indeed,  to 
]Mhes  merely  upon  account  of  their  confequences,  is  little 
I|MR  than  attacking  a  man  of  ftraw,  who  is  incapable  of  mak- 
ing 
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iDg  the  flighteft  defence.  It  is  not  concerning  their  uti 
expediency  that  economifts  difpute.  Upon  this  point 
every  one  is  agreed  who  has  inveftigated  the  bafincls.  Tl 
ference  which  prevails  ariies  entirely  from  the  diflSculty  o( 
ing  a  juft  arrangementi  where  (b  many  intereds  are  cone 
If  tythes,  however,  prevent. the  improvement  of  the  counti 
in  other  words,  occafion  the  national  ftock  to  be  lefs  t 
would  be  if  they  ceafed  to  operate,  every  friend  to  his  a 
will  join  me  in  declaring,  that  a  remedy  ought  to  be  i 
after ;  nay,  even  if  a  ftrong  meafure  is  neceflary  to  removi 
an  eztenfive  evil,  that  it  is  an  incumbent  duty  upon  the  gc 
meot  of  the  country  to  put  fuch  in  execution.-— $0/«>^ 
prema  lex. 

After  having  fully  conceded  the  right  of  impropriators,  i 
not  be  fuppofed,  that,  in  propofing  a  commutation  of  tyt! 
am  in  the  fmalleft  manner  hoftile  to  their  interefts.  My 
are,  that  fuch  holders  are  entitled  to  a  full  compenfation, 
tax  was  to  be  abolifhed  ;  and  I  am  clear,  that  it  is  for  thei 
intereft  that  an  adjuftment  (hould  be  made.  The  unprod 
ftate  of  fuch  an  extenfive  portion  of  the  niitional  property 
not  ferve  them  ;  nor  is  it  practicable  to  coUedt  the  full  va 
tytbes  were  laws  multiplied  at  infinitum. 

I  am  convinced,  that  it  is  the  difficulty,  not  the  inexped: 
of  a  commutation,  which  has  hitherto  prevented  fuch  a  fal 
meafure  from  being  enadled.  It  has  been  propofed  to  val 
the  tythes  prefently  paid,  and  to  make  that  valuation  th 
of  payment  in  all  time  coming ;  but  to  this  it  is  obj< 
that  no  regard  is  thereby  paid  to  the  gradual  depreciati 
money,  confequently  that  the  real  value  of  the  payment  i 
be  annually  diminifhed.  The  plan  efiabliflied  in  Scotlam 
been  alfo  recommended';  but,  though  this  would  efie£tual 
move  the  evil,  yet,  as  the  right  of  impropriators  is  now  I 
fccurcd  than  in  Charles  Ts.  days,  it  is  evident  that  fueh  a 
ftands  little  chance  of  being  adopted.  Again,  a  corn  rer 
been  propofed  by  feveral  people,  and  by  others,  that  a  d 
part  of  all  tytheable  land  fhould  be  fet  apart,  in  lieu  of  a 
nual  payment.  To  both  thefe  modes  of  adjudment,  flrong, 
in  my  opinion,  valid  objeAions  may  be  offered.  Com  is  b 
awkward  article  for  clergymen  to  deal  in  ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
•4  mode  of  payment  could  not  apply  to  pafture  and  wafte 
Befidcs,  it  would  open  a  door  for  conftant  fquabbling  abou 
quality  of  the  article  delivered.  The  other  mode  of  adjufti 
giving  land  in  lieu  of  tythe,  would,  fo  far  as  the  clergy  are 
fierned,  be  flill  worfe  in  a  national  view.  It  would  put  fi 
quantity  of  land  in  a  Aate  of  mortmain  as  would  ineyitabl 
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jNfhtbc  evil  to  the  fiate  which  the  commutation  is  meant  to 


Jiigm  all  thde  oonCderatIons»  it  appears  to  met  that  no  me- 
dud  can  be  deviftd  for  regulating  tsfthes  fufficient  to  remove 
tkftcijb  attendant  upon  the  prefent  fyftem,  and  fecure  fb  effec- 
la%  the  intereft  of  all  parties,  as  a  general  law  fixing  a  pay- 
Mtt  in  moneys  according  to  the  rentals  of  the  land  from  whence 
mfaci  are  exigible.  Such  a  plan  carried  into  execution  would 
jia  away  the  complainti  that  tythes  obftru£t  improvement. '  It 
liold  allow  the  proprietor  to  receive  full  value  of  his  company 
cnccni )  it  fecures  the  tythe-holder  in  his  fhare  of  the  property, 
aiifcertaioed  by  the  legiflature;  and  prevents  the  farmer  from 
bang  deprived  of  the  benefits  flowing  from  fuch  meliorations  as 
he  nay  have  made  on  the  land  he  occupies. 

Iam4it  a  lofs  to  difcoyer  any  objections  that  can  be  made  to 
ihepriodples  of  this  adjqftmentj  though  aware  that,  in  applying 
tk  principle  to  practice,  a  diverfity  of  opinions  may  prevail  rel- 
pcAmg  the  ratio  of  payment  to  be  fubftituted  ;  but  with  a  full 
confidcration  of  the  queftion  before  me,  I  humbly Tuggefl  the  foU 
Imng  outlines  of  an  adjuftment  that  would  promote  the  public 
welfare,  and  fecure  the  intereft  of  every  individual  concerned  in 
the  colleAion  or  payment  of  tythes.  I  propofe  that  the  whole 
hud  in  England  (hall  be  arranged  into  three  clafiies  ;  i.  Old  Ara- 
bic, 2.  Pafture,  3.  Waftc.  The  fir  ft  clafs  under  the  prefent  fyf- 
tco  pays  almoft  the  whole  tythes  that  are  colleded,  therefore, 
Uf  permanent  regulation  ought  in  juftice  to  be  higher  upon  this 
thaa  the  other  two  clafles,  even  holding  the  difi[erent  values  in 
view.  The  fecond  clafs  is,  in  nine  inftances  out  of  ten,  kept  from 
CQoiertible  hufbandry,  to  efcape  the  burthen  of  tythe  j  and  the 
iafti  except  in  a  few  cafes»  does  not  yield  produce  from  which 
tjthe  can  be  exacted.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  it  would  be 
WKafonable  to  demand  a  commutation  upon  the  fiune  ratio,  from 
thefe  different  dafles,  though  it  is  fair  that  each  of  them  fhould 
b^  a  reafonable  proportion. 

The  Scotch  law  dedares,  that  one-fifth  of  the  free  rental  fhould 
.be  bdd  as  equal  to  the  tythe  of  land.  This  principle,  though  evi. 
JcQtly  a  £Ulacious  one,  has  the  merit  of  being  clear  and  diftinA, 
which  is  a  neceflary  quality  in  every  public  meafure.  The  fifth 
•f  the  rental  in  all  cafes,  like  the  tenth  of  the  produce,  muft  o- 

CB  very  differently  in  different  fituations,  but  ftili  not  to  the 
taacmU  when  the  rental  only  is  affeAed,  and  ftock  in  trade 
^iqd pedboal  abilities  are  exempted. 

'- IUaII  therefore  take  the  Scotch  law  as  the  bafis  of  the  pro- 

fifaljidjiifiinenty  and  recommend  that  onc-fixth  of  the  rental 

fllp^  prcfi  itly  in  an  arable  ftate,  fhould  be  fet  apart  in  lieu  of 

l^hiP  ia  all  tij      coming;  and  that  where  fines  or  graffums  are 


padd,  tlie  t  jthe  holder  flionld  have  a  clum  for  the  fame  propo^ 
lion  of  all  fuch  fines  or  graflums  levied  by  proprietors.  This  (baMi  }fg 
of  rental  to  increafe  or  diminiih  as  rents  increafedor  diminiflied^ 
wUeh  obviates  every  objeAion  hitherto  offered  againft  a  coaiBiil» 
tation  in  money ;  allows  the  tythe-holder  a  due  mare  of  cverv  eL  |j 
lOolument  that  might  arife  from  the  encreafing  proTperitj  or  lib    i 
cottBtry  ;  and  prevents  him  from  (iifiering  a  lofs  in  caie  money 
fliould  fall  in  value,  as  has  hitherto  happened. 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ancient  Scottifh  tythe  1^ 
temi  will  at  once  perceive,  that  though  I  have  taken  it  as  the  bi^ 
fis  of  my  plan,  yet  I  have  deviated  a  little  from  it  in  the  rate  rf 
commutation.  The  proportion  in  Scotland  is  one-fifth  of  the 
reat,  but  I  have  ftated  one-fixth  as  an  equitable  payment.  It  a 
well  known,  that  in  Scotch  valuations,  dedudions  are  conflantly 
made  for  improvements,  and  that  in  hSt  tvthe,  even  at  the  tfiqe 
of  valuation,  feldom  exceeds  one-fixth  of  the  real  rental.  Be« 
fides,  under  the  propofed  adjuftment,  the  proprietor  has  a  fair 
claim  to  an  eafe  or  dedudion,  upon  account  of  future  improve- 
ments, firom  which  the  tythe-holder  would  conftantly  reap  profit 
without  being  fubje£led  to  any  expence. 

If  we  mayfuppofe  that  the  average  rent  of  arable  land  in  Eng- 
land, fubje^t  to  tythe,  is  25  (hillings  per  acre,  and  that  it  woni4 
be  worth  30  (hillings  when  exonerated,  then  the  (um  payable 
to  the  tythe-holder  would  under  this  foppofition  amount  to  5 
(hillings  per  acre,  fo  long  as  the  fcale  of  rent  remained  on  its  pre- 
lent  footing.  If  rent  increafed,  fo  would  the  tythe  duty  increafe ; 
the  intereft  of  all  the  parties  would  go  hand  in  hand  ;  and,  while 
the  obftacle  to  improvement  would  be  removed,  which  is  the 
chief  objeA  intended,  fecurity  would  be  gained  by  all  concern- 
ed for  enjoying  the  full  advantage  of  their  leparate  rights. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  land  is  the  old  paftures.  The  introduc- 
tion of  convertible  hu(bandry,  the  main  fource  oftythcs,  is  efiec- 
tually  prevented  upon  land  of  this  defcription ;  and  as,  without 
convertible  hufbandry,  few  tythes  can  be  collefked,  it  muft  ap- 
pear reafonable  that  a  different  bafis  (hould  be  afTumed  wheo 
treating  of  the  rate  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  tythe  under  fuch  cir- 
cumifainces.  Perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  rent  is  too  much  to  be 
levied  upon  fuch  lands.  I  am  clear  it  ought  not  to  be  higher ; 
and  when  the  general  richncfs  of  the  old  paftures  is  confidered, 
it  feems  probable  that  a  tenth  here  will  be  equal  to  a  fixth  of 
the  rent  of  old  arable  land.  This  rate  I  propofe  (hould  continae 
ia  all  time  coming,  whether  convertible  hu(bandry  is,  or  b  not, 
introduced. 

The  laft  clafs  is  the  wafte  lands.  Here  it  is  obvioqs,  that 
tythe  from  fuch  lands  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  Improvements  that  are  made,  for,  in  their  natural 

fiate^ 
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Sm^  Ae  tji    a1      produce  is  very  limited.     As  it  is  perhaps 

MB  limb  p&^. — 17  charaAerifed  as  waives  that  the»  greatefl:  ar*- 

vkU  improvemetits  would  be  aiade,  it  is  abfolutely  necejQlary 

.te  tbe  rmte  of  payment  (hould  nominally  be  much  lower  than 

^Bofied  with  regard  to  the  other  two  clafTes  ;  though  I  have  ho 

doubt  bat  that  in  reality  the  greateil  increafe  of  tythe  would 

iKie  in  thh  dais.     I  propoTe,  thercforci  that  one  fifteenth  of  the 

RBt  fliould  be  confidered  as  a  full  compenfation  for  tythe  upon 

ill  hiidi  of  this  defcriptton.     Perhaps  many  people  may  view 

thb  0  coo  high  a  compenfation ;  but  when  it  is  confidered  that 

KBtt  It  the  Gutfetting,  when  improvements  are  making,  muft  of 

csBife  be  very  loW|  and  that  it  cannot  rife  till  a  degree  of  perfeA 

udtore  n  eftabliflied,  I  entertain  a  hope  that  the  rate  propofed 

viH  he  viewed  as  equitable  and  reafbnable. 

Thns  I  have  bridy  ftated  the  rough  outlines  of  a  plan  for  re- 
moving an  important  agricultural  grievance;  and  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  entertainedi  but  that  the  public  intered,  as  well  as  that 
of  individuab,  would  be  materially  advanced  were  fuch  a  plan 
carried  into  execution.     The  public  would  be  benefited  by  a  ge- 
neral introduction  of  convertible  hufbandry,  and  by  the  culture 
of  diat  large  portion  of  the  ifland,  which,  to  the  fhame  of  our 
government,  is  fuffered  to  remain  almofl  in  a  non-produ£live 
ftaie:  The  landed  proprietor  would  receive  the  full  value  of  his 
property,  as  a  removal  of  tythes  would  inflantly  occafion  con- 
vertible huibandry  to  be  generally  diffeminated,  and  be  the  fore- 
runner of  a  great  rife  of  rent :  The  tythe-holdrrs,  whether  cler- 
gymen or  lay-impropriators,  would  likewiCe  participate  of  the 
general  advantage.    At  the  outfet,  it  is  probable  that  the  amount 
of  tythes  would  exceed,  at  leal'k  it  would  be  cqu^d  to,  the  tax 
in  kind,  or  the  money  prefently  levied  in  lieu  of  it,  while  all 
the  drudgery,  all  the  ill  will  which  inevimbly  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  colle£fe>r,  would  be  avoided.     As  to  the  farmers,  they 
would   moft  likely  gain  more  than  the  proprietors,  or  tythc- 
hoiders,   by  the  ellablifhment  of  fuch  a  commutation.     They 
would  be  free  of  arbitrary  cxaftions  levied  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  their  merits  and  abilities.     When  improvements 
WMPjp  made,  they  would  be  fecured  from  the  interpofition  of  a 
thind  perfon ;  and  rent  being  fixed,  no  demand  for  a  fliare  of 
pmfiti  conld  be  made,  during  the  currency  of  a  ie:iil*,  by  any 
pcrlqo  whatever. 

In  order  that  a  commutation  of  tythes,  fj  devoutedly  to  be 
wiflM^  might  be  carried  into  execution,  all  that  Teems  necelFary, 
in  the  firft  inftance,  is  an  adt  of  the  legiflatnre  to  afccrtain  the 
bA  wpOB  n  lich  the  commutation  is  to  be  made.  Under  the 
ibanottian  that  a  plan,  fuch  as  I  have  taken  thi^  liberty  to  otFer, 
Mfttt  and  equitable,  the  a£l  fhould  dirccl  that  a  coniiniflion  for 
T0J.«  IV.  N0«  XIII.  I  '       enctr 
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ea^h  county  fliould  be  granted,  with  power  to  name  (ub*( 
mifitons  for  •each  pan(h»  by  whom  the  whole  lands  therein  fit* 
ated  (hould  be  claiTed.  The  county  commiffioners  to  re^M 
and  amend  the  parochial  reports  where  neceiSary;  and^  beia| 
made  upi  they  fhould  be  regiftered  in  the  county  records  ail 
rule  of  payment  in  all  time  coming. 

It  may  perhaps  be  expedient  to  allow  proprietors  of  land  th 
alternative  of  accepting  a  commutation  or  not,  but  having  ona 
taken  the  benefit  thereof,  no  change  to  be  allowed  afterwards 
Where  a  modus  has  been  leg:illy  fettled,  or  is  fupported  bypra 
fcription^  the  aA  ought  not  to  include  fuch  cafes,  the  objcA  fa 
view  being  already  obtained. 

In  thefe  outlines  1  make  no  reference  to  a  fale  of  tytheSf  bo 
leave  proprietors  on  both  fides  to  make  arrangements,  as  itn; 
be  done  in  other  cafes  with  any  branch  of  private  property 
Whether  fales  take  place  or  not,  is  a  circumftance  unconneAn 
with  the  public  good  ;  for  if  tythes  are  conftituted  a  rent  charg 
upon  permanent  principles,  it  does  not  matter  to  whom  they  be 
long. 

Having  taken  up  fo  much  of  your  time,  I  ihall  confine  m 
remarks  on  Mr  T.  S.'s  defence  of  tythes,  vol.  3.  page  421,  with 
in  narrow  bounds.  Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  I  have  coc 
fidered  the  fubjedl,  has  necc^arily  occafioned  me  to  foreftal  f( 
vernl  arguments  very  applicable  to  the  paper  now  to  be  noticed. 

Mr  T.  S.  fets  out  with  obferving,  that  '  the  general  flrain  < 
your  Magazine  is  inimical  to  tythes,'  and  that  <  to  him  the  ful 
jc^  fecms  to  be  very  imperfcdlly  underflnod/  Could  he  expe< 
that  a  burden  which  no  man  acquainted  with  the  circun 
ftances,  unlefs  perfonally  interefted,  will  fan£lion  with  h 
iupport,  would  be  countenanced  by  the  conduOors  of  a  worl 
the  leading  objcft  of  which  is  to  promote  improvements  ?  Th: 
the  fubjeA  is  imp/rfeflly  underflood  I  readily  acknowledge ;  pei 
haps  a  Ariking  proof  of  this  circumftance  may  be  found  in  \Y 
very  letter  now  under  confidcration.  Allow  me  to  fay,  that  yoi 
corrcfpondent,  notwithdanding  the  candid  drefs  in  which  bis  a 
guments  are  cloathed,  feems  very  little  acquainted  with  the  n: 
ture  and  extent  of  tythes.  You  did  right,  however,  in  givir 
the  defence  a  place,  as  the  iniertion  ferved  to  difplay  the  weal 
ncfs  of  the  caufc.  Truth  can  never  fuffer  by  the  cffcft  of  ei 
quiry  -,  and  the  more  that  this,  or  any  fubjcA,  is  inveftigated,tl 
greater  light  will  be  thrown  on  <  all  its  bearings'  and  confequence 
.  In  the  defence  of  tythes,  a  good  deal  of  extraneous  matter 
introduced  \  and  it  is  even  hinted,  that  our  admirable  conftiti 
tion  ftands  a  chance  of  being  overturned  if  tythes  are  meddli 
with.    Were  I  to  notice  thefe  thingSi  or  merely  to  reafon  upc 

^  Ihei 
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[  then,  I  might  ftate«  that  the  commutation  already  eftabliihed  tn 
I  ^favth  Britain  provos  that  fuch  a  meafure  may  be  accomph*(hed 
',  -uhoat  the  injury  apprehended.  I  have  a  higher  opinion  of  your 
f  .WicTpoadent's  good  fenfe  than  to  fuppoie  he  really  labours 
^  :nder  fuch  apprehenfions.  Tythes^  it  is  plain,  may  be  commut- 
fdwith  as  much  facility  as  the  duty  on  tea  was  converted  into  a 
«  waxbw-taxy  or,  as  more  recently  happened,  \ehen  the  coal-tax 
•  vai  changed  for  an  additional  duty  on  ipirits.  The  Britiih  Le- 
^  fflature  have,  in  many  inilances,  (and  certainly  fuch  a  power  is 
the  inherent  right  of  every  government)  Interfered  with  private 
property.  1  might  quote  the  jurifdidlion  aA,  which  is  exactly  in 
point,  nay,  every  canal,  road,  or  harbour  bill,  that  ever  paiTed, 
will  bear  me  out :  but  what  need  is  there  for  any  argument  at  all, 
fince  we  all  feelingly  remember  an  afV  lattly  paiTed,  which,  if  ic 
bad  not  been  repealed,  would,  in  a  given  number  of  years,  ac- 
cording to  circumllances,  have  cut  deep  into  the  property  of  both 
.land  holders  and  tythe-holders.  Confider  thefe  things,  and  fay 
whether  the  regulation  of  tythes  would  trench  more  upon  the  fa- 
cred  rights  of  'ndividuals  than  the  inftances  of  legiflaclve  power 
that  I  have  quotetl. 

The  caufe  why  the  owners  of  tythes  are  alarmed,  when  the  fub- 
jed  of  commutation  is  metitioned,  proceeds  from  an  npprehen- 
fioa  that  the  diicuflion  may  be  fatal  to  their  iiuerefls.     Your 
corrcfpondent  ftatcs  their  right  to  the  tenth  of  the  produce,  or 
to  the  fifth  of  the  foil,  to  be  as  flrong  as  that  of  landholders  to 
the  remainder.     I  prefume  he  is  here  in  an  error.     It  was  never 
nndcrllood  that  aa  annuitant,  or  a  iervant,  whofe  annuity  or 
wages  were  paid  out  of  the  rents  or  produce  of  an  eitate,  had 
eny  right  at  all  to  the  edate  itfelf,  but  that  their  claim  upon  the 
premises  ceafed  the  moment  that  fuch  annuity  or  wages  were 
paid.     In  the  bufinefs  of  tythes,  lay- impropriators  may  fairly  be 
conlidcred  in  the  light  of  annuitants,  and  clergymen  as  fervants 
who  undertake  to  perform  fuch  and  fuch  work  upon  certain  con. 
ditions.     The  lay-impropriator,  like  other  annuitants,  receives 
his  annual  payment  without  difcharging  any  duties.    The  cler- 
gyman, on  the  contrary,  renders  a  leturn  for  his  ftipend  or 
wigcff  i  and  it  is  prefumed,  tliat  if  he  fails  in  rendering  this  le- 
inrny  he  could  not  legally  claim  the  emoluments. 

If  theie  things  be  a  juft  reprefentation,  what  (hall  I  fay  con- 
ccming  the  alternative  held  out,  whether  the  property  (hould  be 
ibid  for  the  benefit  of  the  real  proprietors,  or  of  thoie  who,  in  the 
hoguage  of  Rodondo,  may  be  confidered  as  a  mortgage  upon  live 
pK8ii&s.  To  luppofe  for  a  moment  fuch  an  alternative  ne^cf- 
Ar|p  as  highly  ridiculous.  The  keeneft  adverfaries  to  tythes  have 
. .     _  never 
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"woald  be  readily  fold  at  from  xo  to  fto  guineas  a- piece*  Tbfe 
tythe  of  IOC  ewes  of  this  kind  would  be  lo  lambs,  whichf  ^t  tbe 
loweft  eftimatibti,  would  be  worth  50I. ;  but  if  they  had  been  of 
the  common  ancient  breed,  would  not  have  been  worth  mott 
than  5L  Here  the  tythe- owner  ha$  a  clear  gain  of  45K  in  teft 
Jambs,  from  the  fpirited  exertions  of  an  enterprifing  breederi  wh6 
would  not  have  the  fatisfiflion  to  preferve  to  himfelf  the  fniiti  of 
his  well  merited  exertions,  but  the  tythe-owner  would  be  in  poF- 
ieffion  of  as  good  ;a  breed  of  (heep  without  the  leaft  trouble^ 
anxiety,  or  expence.  It  is  inftances  of  this  kind  that  nujae 
tythes  be  confidered  as  fo  great  a  bardfliip,  and  fo  loudly  com- 
plained  of. 

<<  The  great  tythes  are  in  general  the  propertyof  the  refior,  and 
coniift  of  corn  or  grain,  hay,  wood.  The  fmall  tythes  are  all 
kinds  of  fruits,  roots,  feeds,  herbs,  turnips,  cabbage,  hops,  hemp, 
flax,  honey,  wax,  potatoes,  fafiron,  wood,*-by  feeds  are  meant 
turnip  feed,  rape  feed,  canary  feed,  and  other  frnali  feeds.  Mixed 
tythes  arc  colts,  calves,  lambs,  kids,  pigs,  milk,  cheefe,  agiftmcnt 
or  pafturage.  Wool  is  alfo  a  mixed  tythe.  The  fmall  and 
mixed  tythes  are  generally  the  property  of  the  vicar,  and  are  very 
often  feparated  from  the  great  tythes.  The  great  tythes  are  ge- 
nerally in  the  hands  of  laymen." 

Let  any  perfon  connected  with  agriculture  fay,  after  penifing 
the  above  extraA,  that  tythes  are  not  an  obftade  to  improve- 
ments. In  fad,  they  are  worfe ;  they  impede  the  moft  necefiarj 
operations  of  the  year,  viz.  the  harvefting,  and  (ecuring  of  the 
crop.  They  not  only  occafion  vexatious  delays  (the  bane  of  good 
management  in  autumn),  but  are  the  fource  of  much  litigacion 
betwixt  the  parties  concerned.  Still  another  trait  of  this  tax  is, 
that  the  bef^  difpofed  clergyman  always  makes  the  leaft  of  his 
tythe.  He  who  wilhes  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men  fubmits 
to  many  drawbacks  in  the  colleAion,  while  the  rough  boifterous 
fons  of  the  church,  thofe  who  have  notorioufly  the  fmalleft  por- 
tion of  the  true  ChriAian  difpofition,  are  much  better  qualiGed 
for  enforcing  a  vigorous  colleAion  of  this  unpopular  and  pernici- 
ous tax. 

Before  concluding,  I  muft  do  your  correfpondent  the  juftice  to 
acknowledge,  that  he  allows  the  exaAion  of  tythes  to  be  unfa- 
vourable to  improvement ;  but  while  i  do  him  juftice  in  this 
.matter,  I  am  entitled  to  ufe  the  advantage  which  fuch  a  concet 
•  iion  gives  me.  If  tythes  are  unfavourable  to  improvemeor,  why 
oppofe  their  removal  cither  diredtly  or  indireAly  ?  If  the  welfare 
of  the  country  is  at  heart,  then,  inftead  of  dating  difficulties,  a 
real  patriot  would  frankly  lend  his  aid  to  place  matters  upon  t 
.proper  footing.  I  repeat  what  is  already  faid,  that  though  I 
.view  th:  rights  of  tythe  holders  in  a  different  light  from  youi 

correfpondent 


^MRefponda  it,  I  am  UBj  as  well  difpofed  to  give  them  a  comr 
fkie  Kunineration  in  the  event  of  an  exaction  in  kind  being  re- 
Baqoiflied.  Their  rights,  at  leaft  thofe  of  lay*impropriatorSf 
tar  a  long  prefcription  on  their  fide  ;  and,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
^  idnfy,  fiew  people  would  go  farther  to  place  them  in  a  comfbrtr 
I  dhk  ftate,  though  I  would  do  this  in  fuch  a  way  as  might  b^ 
1  aonfifleut  with  the  real  clerical  character,  and  the  welfire  of  the 
H  ammry. 

Obe  or  two  pa0ages  more  of  Mr  T.  S's.  letter  deferve  animadr 
ferfioai  but  I  have  really  occupied  fo  much  room,  that  I  am  ap» 
pRheafive  of  encroaching  upon  your  patience.  I  cannot  however 
diqgelber  pafs  what  is  faid  concerning  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr 
*  I  Tooog,  pleafure  grounds,  and  working  with  oxen ;  but  the  ob* 
^drtation  ihall  be  a  ihort  one*  If  an  individual  manages  his  pro- 
perty in  an  improper  way,  he  certaiply  is  the  greateft  fuSerer : 
nd  a  law  to  compel  every  man  to  become  a  good  farmer,  would 
Ik  fidly  as  ridiculous  as  a  law  which  cnaAed  that  every  man 
ihoold  poflefs  common  fenfe.  A  roan  pofif  fled  of  grsiis  ground 
i|  vill  bmk  it  up  if  he  fuppofcs  it  his  intereft.  In  fome  cafea, 
his  pleafure  would  not  be  promoted  thereby  ;  and,  upon  a  fimilar 
princrple,  every  farmer  will  work  or  refrain  from  the  em« 
pkiyment  of  oxen.  There  is  neither  law  nor  cuftom  to  pre- 
fent  any  one  from  ufing  his  liberty  in  thefe  refpcAs ;  but  where 
if  the  analogy  betwixt  fuch  matters  and  tythes  ?  Let  a  perfop 
he  never  fo  much  convinced  of  the  impolicy  of  the  tax,  dill  he  is 
not  permitted  to  refiife  payment ;  whereas  in  the  working  of 
oxeni  or  breaking  up  of  grafs  grounds,  every  one  is  left  to  aA  ip 
foch  a  way  as  appears  moft  conducive  to  his  own  intere(t. 

I  might  have  not'ced  the  paiTages  under  confideration  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.     Granting  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr  Young 
were  both  in  the  wrong ;   that  oxen  are  preferable  to  horfes  for 
hrm  labour,  and  that  every  acre  of  grafs  ground  in  the  kingdoqi 
ought  to  be  broke  up,  how  can   the  truth  or  falfity  of  thefe  cir« 
aimftances  affeA  the  tythe  queftion  ?     If  I  were  called  to  appear 
befijre  your  correfpondent,  and  charged  with  breaking  the  fixtfi 
conmandj  he  furely  would  not  receive  an  accufation  from  me 
a§UD^  another  for  breaking  the  eight  command  as  a  relevant 
fdknoCm    I  grant  that  the  compariibn   made  betwixt  tythes  and 
korfesf  quTies  a  fpecious:  appearance.  Both  are  condemned  by  m^-. 
iM  agricultural  writers,  the  laft  chiefly  by  theoretical  ones.     Yet, 
pj/i  jenr  correfpondent,  oxen  ar<;  not  ufeu  nor  are  tythes  com* 
"Mica.   I  don't  think,  however,  that  the  inference  made  is  a  caq-^ 
'JM  il|iS**  Every  farmer  may  work  oxen  if  he  pleafes,  but,  as  they 
ivrofight,  fure  evidence  is  furnifhed  that  horfes  are  more 
Tlie   abrogation   of  tythes  cannot  (ake  place  in  this 

manner, 
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manner.  The  power  is  in  the  hanA  of  men  wbOy  genendlf 
fpeakings  mxf  be  fappofed  not  very  verfiint  in  fiich  affiiin.  B^ 
fl^s  the  trading  and  commercial  interefts,  who  are  little  affisAed 
bj  the  exaction  of  tytbe,  haiTe  got  a  prtpondenusce  in  the  h%Hhk 
tnre  not  fo  favourable  to  the  profpcrity  of  the  conntrj  as  ooeU 
be  wiifacd. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  Tour  correfpondent)  Ibmo- 
thing  like  Rochefoucault,  lays  it  down  as  a  principle}  that  jdl  tnci 
of  good  fenfe  are  guided  by  worldly  intereft.  If  this  be  the  cafci 
why  flioutd  farmers  be  denied  the  ufe  of  this  principle,  nnlefs  k 
lie  prefumed  that  they  are  noc  under  its  influence  ?  The  grM 
majority  wiih  to  get  quit  of  tythes,  not  bccaufe  they  would  then 
pay  lefs  rent,  but  merely  tbit  they  may  peaceably  enjoy  the 
iruits  of  improvement,  aiui  be  rid  of  a  burthen,  which,  in  every 
pomt  of  view,  is  vexatk>us  and  oppreffive.    I  anr, 

Tours,  ftc. 
A  Friend  to  Improvembhti 
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TO  THE  conductor  OF  THE  FA&MRR*S  UAGAZIME. 

Btujpnries  concerning  the  Use  ef  Marie* 

Sir, 

Conscious  of  the  great  utility  of  your  work,  and  of  your  rea- 
dinefs  to  comply  with  any  requeft  that  may  tend  to  the  elucida- 
tion  of  fubjedts  not  dearly  underftood,  I  take  the  liberty  of  fuh 
nutting  a  few  thoughts  to  your  confideration  upon  a  bufinefi  oi 
great  importance  to  the  farmers  of  thb  pah  of  the  unked  em- 
pire. 

Ireland  abounds  with  boggs  and  roofly  grounds  ;  and  undei 
the  greateft  part  of  them  a  ftratum  of  marie  is  found.  The  pra 
'perties  of  this  manure  are  imperfeAly  underftood  \  and  if  we  re 
fort  for  information  to  theoretical  writers,  we  are  only  puzzlec 
and  perplexed  by  the  contradiAory  directions  given.  As  I  dif 
cern  that  the  greateft  number  of  yourcorrefpondents  are  praAica! 
fiirmers,  it  occurs  that  fome  rules  for  the  ufe  and  application  oi 
this  valuable  manure,  founded  upon  the  bafis  of  experience,  maj 
be  got  from  them.  May  I  therefore  folicit  their  attention  to  thii 
fubjefl,  and  directions  refpeCling  the  kind  of  foil  bed  calculatec 
for  the  application  of  marie,  the  quantity  neceflary  for  an  aae 
and  the  propereft  time  of  laying  it  upon  the  ground  ?  I  am,  Sir 
yours,  &c. 

A  CONSTANT  READER. 
S 

A   SHORI 


■  •  • 
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FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE^ 


A  SHORT  STATEMENT  OF  VARIOUS  MEASURES, 

CALCULATED  FOR  THE 

IMPROVEMENT  of  the  COUNTY  of  CAITHNESS, 

CARRYIIfG  OR  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  YEAR  1  802* 


^BE  Account  which  was  publiflied  about  twelve  months  ago, 
rf  the  Improvements  carrying  on  in  the  County  of  Caithness^ 
anno  1 80 1,  having  met  with  %  very  favourable  reception,  I  am 
thence  induced  to  continue  the  fame  plan  for  the  current  year 
1802.  The  udUty  of  fuch  flatements  can  hardly  be  quedioned. 
They  ferve  not  only  as  memorandums  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
diftndi  to  which  they  relate,  inciting  them  to  perfevere  in  the 
phns  therein  fuggcfted,  but  they  alfo  furniih  a  number  of  ufeful 
ninfts  to  other  places  ;  and  they  nave  a  ftrong  tendency  to  excite  a 
general  fpirit  of  Cultivation  and  Improvement,  throughout  the 
whole  country.  On  thefe  grounds,  I  hope  that  the  publiihing  of 
fuch  Annual  Reports,  Inflead  of  being  confined  to  this  remote 
County,  will  fpread  over  the  kingdom  in  generaL 

I.  The  Trial  for  Coal  at  Scrabfter,  unfortunately  has  not  hitherto 
anfwered ;  but  there  is  dill  reafon  to  hope,  that  deeper  bores 
may  be  fuccefsful.  In  the  interim,  feveral  Gentlemen  in  the 
county  have  employed  a  ikilful  Surveyor  to  fcarch  for  other 
Minerals  on  their  rcfpective  eftates  ;  and  he  has  already  difco- 
yered  confidcmble  quantities  of  Marl  and  Limeflone;  alfo 
Clays,  valuable  for  making  Bricks  and  Tiles,  and  for  Potte-i 
lies.  Some  Manganefe,  and  Lead  Ores,  have  alfo  been 
found.  The  particulars  of  the  whol^  w  ill  be  bid  before  the 
piiUic,  as  foon  as  tlie  furvey  is  finiflicd. 

.Wbjr.  ilft.Xux.  K  2. 


'fi  Improvements  carrying  on  at  Caithnefs  in  i8o2.  Fcfc*^ 

2.  An  a£k  for  Making  a  Harbour  at  Thurfo,  having  pafled  in  the 

courfe  of  the  laft  Seffion,  that  important  undertaking  is  to 
be  fet  about>  as  foon  as  a  proper  contra61:or  for  executing  the 
fame  can  be  got.  It  is  intended  to.  make  the  Harbour  as 
complete  as  poflible,  fo  as  to  admit  vefiels  of  from  300  to 
|00  tons,  at  leafl  in  fpring  tides ;  alfo  to  have  a  Graving 
Dock,  a  Regulating  Weir,  and  a  Slip  for  Ship-building.  The 
whole  expence  will  probably  exceed  1  o,oool. ;  but  it  is  de- 
firable  to  lay  a  foundation  for  that  extenfive  commerce  to 
which  Thurfo,  from  its  fituation  and  other  advantages,  feems 
to  be  fo  juftly  entitled.  About  twenty  houfes^have  been  al- 
ready built  in  the  New  Town  of  Thurfo,  and  about  twenty 
%  more  will  probably  be  ereSed  next  year,  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  houfes  recently  built  in  the  Old  Town  5  fo  that 
accommodation  will  foon  be  found  for  thofe  who  may  be  in- 
clined to  fettle  in  this  thriving  place,  and  to  carry  on  com- 
mercial, and  other  branches  of  induftry.  Such  is  the  fpirit 
of  improvement  in  that  neighbourhood  at  prefent,  that  fomc 
inclofed  land  near  Thurfo  has  let,  on  a  ihort  leafe,  as  high 
as  five  pounds  per  acre.  On  a  leafe  of  twenty-one  years,  a 
field  of  five  acres  has  been  let^  for  five  guineas  per  acre  for 
ten  years,  and  fix  pounds  per  acre  during  the  remainder  of 
the  term. 

3.  The  Herring  Fi/bery  on  the  coaft  of  Caithnefs  was  rather  more 

fuccefsful  this  year  than  the  laft,  above  ten  thoufand  barrels 
having  been  caught.  Had  the  propofed  harbour  at  "Wick 
been  erefted,  which  we  truft  will  be  the  cafe  next  year,  the 
fifhery  would  of  courfe  have  been  carried  on  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  Some  cafks,  of  different  fizes,  were  cured 
m  the  Dutch  ftyle,  and,  it  is  believed,  were  of  equal  good 
quality :  But  it  is  impofTible  to  carry  on  that  branch  of  the 
fifhery  with  much  fuccefs,  until  harbours  arcf  made  upon  the 
coaft,  to  accommodate,  and,  in  cafes  of  necefTity,  to  fhelterj 
the  perfons  who  may  engage  in  the  dcep-fea  fifhery. 

4.  The  celebrated  pafs  of  the  Ord  of  Caithnefs^  of  which  Mr  Pen- 

nant, in  one  of  his  northern  tours,  has  given  fo  terrific,  but 
fo  juft  a  defcription,  has  long  been  remarkable  for  the  deep- 
nefs  of  the  afcent,  and  the  danger  of  the  road  acrofs  it. '  In  con- 
fequence  of  direftions  fent  by  Lord  Pelham  to  Lieutenant- 
General  Vyse,  it  was  furvcyeii  this  Siunmer  by  that  excellent 
engineer  Mr  Charles  Abercrombie,  who  has  difcovered 
a  mode  of  conducting  the  road  without  the  fmalleft  difficult] 
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or  danger  5  and  the  afcent,  inftead  of  being  fo  uncommonly 
fteep)  will  not  exceed  one  foot  in  thirty,  in  any  part  of  it. 
TTicre  is  every  reafon  to  hope  that  fomething  efFeftual  will 
be  done  for  the  Roads  and  Bridges  of  the  North,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  enfuing  Seflion  of  Parliament. 

5.  The  Eftabli/bment  of  Various  New  Branches  of  ManufaElure  are 
in  contemplation,  feveral  propofals  having  been  given  in  for 
that  purpofe  ;  in  particular — for  an  Woollen  Manufacture — 
for  the  Spinning  and  Weaving  of  Hemp — for  the  Making  of 
Bricks  and  Tiles — ^for  the  Manufafture  of  Soap  and  Candles, 
&c.  &c.  Ship-building  has  already  begun  at  Ham,  and  af 
Roperie  at  CafHehill.  The  branches  formerly  cftablifli-' 
cd  in  this  county  have  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  a  gentleman 
in  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  who  had  taken  a  {hare  in  them, 
to  the  amount  of  25 1.,  and  who  probably  never  expefted  to 
hear  of  it  again,  was  lately  agreeably  furprifed  to  be  inform- 
ed, that  he  might  receive  65I.  for  his  fliare  in  the  concern. 

<.  Some  farmers  from  the  fouthcrn  parts  of  Scotland,  have  al- 
ready taken  farms  in  Caithnefs,  and  more  are  expeCled. 
There  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  when  the  prejudices 
againft  a  northern  foil  and  climate  are  removed,  numbers 
will  be  glad  to  fettle  in  a  diftrift  where  they  will  enjoy  many 
advantages,  amply  compenfating  for  any  inconveniences  to 
which  they  may  be  fubjeded.  An  excellent  fyftem  of  im- 
provement is  now  adopted ;  that  of  letting  the  old  (lock  land, 
and  a  part  of  the  adjoining  commons,  to  fubftantial  farmers, 
on  improving  leafes  \  and  then  to  divide  the  remainder  of 
the  commons  among  the  fmaller  tenants,  whom  it  is  necef- 
fary  for  that  purpofe  to  remove.  By  thefe  judicious  mea- 
fures,  the  population  of  the  country  is  preferved,  whilft  its 
improvement  will  be  rapidly  accelerated. 

?•  The  Cultivation  ofWaJles  is  going  on  with  fpirit,  and  with  as 
much  fuccefs  as  could  be  expe£ted,  in  a  feafon  fb  little  caU 
cuhted  for  improvement.  One  proprietor  has  ploughed 
between  500  and  600  acres  of  wade  land ;  the  whole  of 
whichy  and  even  more,  would  have  been  under  crop  this 
year,  had  the  weather  been  favourable.  The  plan  of  di- 
ndipg  commons,  alfo,  by  a  fubmilCon  to  the  gentlemen  in 
flic  neighbourhood,  is  found  to  anfwer.  ,An  cxtenfive  and 
inluable  tra£t,  amounting  to  about  2500  acres,  has  been  di- 

..,  ;..^idcd  tbis  year,  at  a  very  moderate  expcuce  j  and  another, 
.  *■  ■  %  Z  exceeding 
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exceeding  4500  acresj  is  now  in  the  fame  train.  An  oppo 
tunity  is  thus  afforded,  of  providing  for  the  fmaller  tenant 
vrho  muft  be  removed,  where  farms  are  enlarged ;  and  a 
fo  of  fettling  any  difbanded  foldiers,  and  others,  who  ma 
be  inclined  to  cultivate  waft^s  at  home,*  initesui  pf  9yin 
to  the  wilds  of  America. 

8.  The  mod  extenfive  experiment  tried,  in  cultivating  wafl 
land  this  year,  and  fuccefsfully  carried  through^  was  as  fo 
lows  :  On  the  7th  of  April  laft,  five  men  from  Weftmorc 
land,  accuftomed  to  paring  and  burning,  began  to  pan 
with  the  breatl- plough,  a  trafl  of  common  containing  s 
about  80  Scotch  acres.     A  fufficient  number  of  hands  wen 

^  at  the  fame  time,  employed  in  furrounding  the  whole  with 
ditch,  and  fubdividing  it  by  crofs  drains,  into  four  eficlo 
fures.  In  fuch  a  fcafon,  when  hardly  a  peat  could  be  go 
fufiiciently  dry  for  ufe,  it  was  impoflible  to  expe£^,  that  th 
land,  thus  pared,  could  be  burnt  in  proper  time  for  crop 
ping.  However,  by  great  exertions,  in  the  (hort  fpace  o 
about  five  months,  the  whole  80  acres  were  pared,  burnt 
inclofed,  fubdivided,  ploughed,  and  partly  fown  with  rape 
turnips,  &c.  The  ground  thus  brought  into  cultivation 
was  fet  up  to  auction,  to  fee  what  it  would  fetch  \  and  wa 
^let,  on  a  leafe  for  2 1  years,  for  20  (hillings  per  acre ;  witl 
an  increafe  of  5  (hillings  per  acre,  at  the  end  of  the  Ifirit  tei 
years.  The  txpence  pf  this  improvement  may  l^e  th^s  efti 
Inated :  % 

!•  Paring  and  burning  per  Engli(h  acre       -       L.  i   17  < 

2.  Spreading  the  a(hes  -  -  o     3  < 

3.  Ploughing  for  feed  -  -  o  10  < 

4.  Harrowing  for  ditto  -  -  o     3  < 

5.  Enclofing  and  fubdividing  into  fields  of  22^ 

Englifh  acres  each,  with  a  ditch  and  a 

ibd  wall  -  -  -  o  15     I 


Total  per  £ngli(h  acre      -      L.  3     8    < 
^,  One  fifth  additional,  to  afcertain  the  expen<:e 

per  Scotch  acre,  ->  -  o  13     ( 

* 

Total  per  Scotch  acre       «      jL.  4     i     < 

f— In  a  favourable  feafon,  the  firft  crop  would  have  pai< 
Sill  the  expcnce^  both  of  the  cultivation  ^nd  enclofure  \  bu 
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if  it  did  not|  there  is  furely  fufficient  inducement  to  im- 
luorementy  if>  at  an  expence  of  about  4I.,  you  can  have  an 
increafing  income  of  20  (hillings  per  acre.  By  the  above 
p]a»»  the  landlord  runs  little  ri(k  ;  he  merely  carries  on  the 
ereat  outlines,  leaving  the  minuter  details  to  be  managed 
by  an  a£live  and  attentive  huibandman,  who  is  much  more 
likely  to  do  juftice  to  the  progrefs  of  the  improvement,  than 
any  proprietor,  were  he  even  conftantly  refident  upon  the 
fpot. 

9.  The  laft  Spring  and  Summer  were  fo  hoftile  to  every  at- 

tempt, the  fuccefs  of  which  depended  on  the  operation  of 
fire,  that  it  retarded  much  the  progrefs  of  the  Fen  hu{bandry 
in  CaithneCs.  Notwithftanding  every  difadvantage,  however, 
between  200  and  300  acres  have  been  pared  with  the  Fed 
Plough,  and  about  50  acres  burnt,  and  laid  down  with  Rape, 
Chicory,  Grafs  Seeds,  &c.  After  the  afhes  from  the  firfl: 
paring  and  burning  have  been  fpread,  it  has  been  found  a 
moft  ufeful  pradiice,  to  ufe  Cooke's  Cultivator,  fo  as  to  bring 
the  land  into  good  tilth  ;  and  this  plan  is  particularly  necef- 
fary  if  new  land  is  cultivated  on  the  Fen  fyltem.  Where 
this  inftrument  was  ufed,  which  was  to  the  extent  of  about 
20  acres,  the  rape  and  grafs  feeds  are  particularly  promiGng. 

10.  Many  tn&s  of  wade  l^nd  have  ajlerile  crujl  on  the  furface, 

generally  of  a  peaty  nature,  and,  confequently,^fily  burnt, 
while  the  foil  below  is  commonly  clay,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing rendered  fertile.  Some  lime  the  furface  of  fuch  foils  ; 
others  bury  the  cruft  by  trench  ploughing — both  of  them 
tedious  and  expenfive  operations.  But  the  true  mode  is, 
to  extirpate  the  principle  ofjierility^  by  the  following  proccfs  : 
During  Winter,  plough  the  land  three  or  four  inches  deep, 
fo  as  to  reach  the  clay  ;  crofs-plough  it  in  Spring  \  and,  as 
foon  as  the  clods  are  dry,  burn  the  whole  furface  in  large 
heaps,  fpread  the  aihes,  and  fow  oats,  beer,  turnips,  rape, 
or  grafs  feeds,  according  to  the  feafon  during  which  the 
burning  can  be  accomplifhed.  About  12  acres  were  treat- 
ed in  this  way,  and  at  once  broughr,  from  being  coarfe, 
nigged,  and  barren,  into  a  capital  (late  of  tillage  and  ferti- 
lity.   The  expence  did  not  exceed  5OS.  per  acre* 

\\%  There  is  no  foil  naturally  more  unprodu^ive,  nor  more  dif- 

I.  .   ficult  to  render  fertile,  than  a  cold  and  coarfe  clay.     The 

A\u  •fnalmodc  of  improving  that  foilj  is,  by  a  ftrong  dofe  of 
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lime,  which,  including  the  expence  of  carriage,  cannot  be 
calculated  at  lefsthan  i^om  5K  to  lol.  per  acre.  From  fome 
experiments  tried  in  the  central  counties  of  England,  there 
was  reafon  co  believe,  that  burning  the  whole  furface  of 
fuch  a  foil,  was  a  cheaper  and  better  mode  of  improve- 
ment. As  this  was  a  moft  material  point  to  afcertain,  it 
was  intended  to  make  a  trial  on  a  large  fcale ;  but,  owing 
to  the  uncommon  wetnefs  of  the  feafon,  only  five  acres 
could  be  completed.    The  expence  was  as  follows : — 

6  tons  of  coal  and  culm,  at  i6s.  per  ton    -     L.  4  16    • 
Carriage  of  ditto  from  the  (hore  to  the  field    -     0100 
40  cart  load  of  peats,  at  is.  each        -         -        200 
Additional  expence  of  carriage,  13  of  thefe  cart- 
loads being  brought  from  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance  .....         .  iio 

1 26  labourers  (including  women  and  boys)  for 
gathering  and  burning  the  fods,  at  is.  on  an 
average  -  -  -  -  660 

Spreading  the  aihes,  at  6s.  per  acre  -  i    10    o 

Total        -        L.  16    3    o 

•»or  about  3I.  4s.  6d.  per  Scotch  acre.  Every  thing  is 
here  ftated  at  the  higheft  rate  ;  yet  there  is  hardly  any  mode 
(unlefs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  dung  or  lime)  where 
that  kind  of  foil  could  be  made  equally  produ£tive,  at 
double,  or  even  triple  the  expence.  It  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  the  bed  mode  of  burning  the  clay,  is  in  fod  kilns,  fi- 
milar  to  thofe  in  which  they  burn  limeftone  in  feveral  dif- 
trifts. 

X.  A  number  of  other  Agricultural  Experiments  have  been 
tried,  in  the  courfe  of  this  year.  They  are  too  numerous 
to  be  detailed  in  a  paper  of  this  defcription  ;  but,  the  re- 
fult  of  fome  of  the  moft  important  of  them,  it  may  be  pro- 
per briefly  to  mention,  i .  It  appears  that  Winter  wheat 
is  a  much  hardier  grain  than  Winter  rye.  2.  Winter  tares 
cannot  be  depended  on  in  the  northern  part  of  the  iiland  ; 
but  they  may  be  fown  early  in  Spring  with  much  advan- 
tage, and  anfwer  better  than  what  are  called  Spring  tares^ 
being  much  hardier.  They  fhould  be  fown,  however,  im- 
mediately after  the  land  is  ploughed.  3.  There  is  reafon 
to  believe  tbat  carrots  will  anfwer  pn  fen  or  mofTy  land^  if 
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a  fufficient  quantity  of  aflies  is  fpread  on  the  ground  where 
they  are  Town  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  lime,  and  other  ma- 
nures, may  raife  that  valuable  crop  on  peaty  foil.  4.  It 
ia  defirable  to  cultivate  oats  having  only  one  pickle,  in- 
(lead  of  two  or  three.  *  The  grain  is  plumper,  ripens  ear- 
lier, and  is  much  lefs  liable  to  fhake :  the  fample,  alfo, 
is  more  equal,  and,  confequently,  muft  fetch  a  better  price 
at  market,  c.  An  acre  of  mofs  land,  after  being  pared  and 
burnt,  was  (own,  on  the  30th  of  May,  with  grafs-feeds  a- 
lone,  (red  clover,  rye-grafs,  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  other 
frraiTes),  and  on  the  30th  of  September  it  was  fit  to  mow. 
The  plan  of  laying  down  land,  even  in  good  heart,  to  grafs, 
without  a  crop  of  grain,  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  recom- 
mended ;  but  it  would  feem  to  be  a  fyflem  peculiarly  well 
•  adapted  for  new  lands.  6.  It  would  appear,  that  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Scotland  produce  peat,  the  afhes  of  which  is 
equal  in  quality  to  the  Berkfhire,  when  burnt  by  the  fame 
procefs.  7.  Chicory  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  Britiih  herbage. 

13.  Some  Extenfive  Improvements  have  been  recently  made  ia 
this  county  by  Draining^  in  particular  at  the  loch  of  Duren, 
where  a  great  tra£t  of  valuable  land,  and  an  inexhauftible 
quantity  of  the  richeft  marl,  have  been  fecured  by  two  fpi- 
rited  proprietors,  at  a  very  moderate  expence.  Similar  ufe« 
ful  undertakings  have  alfo  been  carried  on  at  the  dam  of 
Achingils,  and  the  mofs  of  Wydell. 

X4.  A  variety  of  other  means  of  improvement  are  in  contemplation. 
Regular  tryfts,  for  the  fale  of  cattle,  are  to  be  eftabliflied. 
Inns,  where  dill  wanting,  are  to  be  built,  partly  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  tontine,  and  partly  on  the  plan,  that  the  freehold- 
ers, and  other  proprietors  of  the  county,  fhall  each  fubfcribe 
a  certain  fum  annually,  towards  paying  the  rent  of  an  at- 
tentive innkeeper,  till  it  appears  that  the  profits  of  his  buG- 
nefs  will  enable  him  to  go  on  without  that  afliftance.  An 
application  is  made  to  the  Poft-OiEce  to  have  a  daily  poit 
eftabliOied,  inftead  of  the  prefent  mode  of  only  three  times 


•  Hie  barley  corn  oat  has  In  general  many  fpecimens  of  this  fort  of 
nil  with  one  pickle.  It  is  alfo  mentioned  in  Mr  Lowe's  Agricultural 
MMf  of  Nottinghamfhire,  p.  23.     *  Oats  are  picked  by  hand  hy  curious 

"fifiBi  fir  feed.     If  the  top  one  is  aftngle  orJ^  the  rejl  en  that  Jlem  ivill  h 

fii  Atdoiik.cnes  are  rejf&ed.  [ 
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a  week.  *  Some  villages  arc  planned  otit  for  carrying  on 
the  fiftieries,  and  difFerent  branches  of  manufa£lure.  An 
application  has  been  made  to  Government,  requefting 
that  Circuit  Courts  may  be  held,  at  lead  once  a  year, 
to  the  north  of  Invernefs,  which,  in  various  refpcfts, 
MTOutd  promote  the  improvement  of  the  more  northern 
counties ;  and  a  petition  will  be  prefented,  as  foon  as 
the  new  Parliament  aflembles,  complaining  of  the  de- 
grading (ituation  in  which  the  county  is  placed,  fend- 
ing, only  alternately  with  Bute,  a  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and,  confequently,  being  every  feven  years 
totally  unreprcfented. 

Such  are  the  meafures  now  carrying  on  in  this  Northern  Dif- 
rift.  If  perfevered  in,  and  fuccefsfully  carried  through,  there 
an  be  little  doubt  that  the  County  of  Caithnefs,  however  re- 
note,  and  at  prefent  almofl  inacceflfible,  will  foon  reach  a  very 
ugh  degree  of  profperity  and  of  improvement.  S. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 
)IR, 

In  confirmation  of  what  is  faid  by  your  ingenious  corre(pondent 
\,  S.  (vol.  iii.  p.  446)  concerning  the  recent  introduftion  of 
qtiirrels  into  this  country,  I  beg  leave  to  hand  you  the  fubftance 
►f  a  cafe  which  came  before  the  Baillie-court  of  the  metropolis  a- 
loixt  the  beginning  of  lad  century. — A  gentleman  in  India  having 
ent  home  a  fquirrel  to  his  friend  in  Edinburgh,  the  fame,  after 
)eing  landed  at  London,  vm^  fhipped  aboard  one  of  the  Leith 
raders  ;  but  unluckily  the  cage,  in  which  the  animal  was  forward- 
id,  having  been  fome  how  or  other  left  open,  it  got  out,  run  a- 
)out  the  decks,  and  finally  fell  into  the  fea,  and  was  drowned. 
Vn  aftion  of  damages  was  inftantly  brought  againfl  the  fhipmaf- 
er  before  the  Baillies  ;  and  one  of  them,  a  man  of  great  fagacity, 
hterrogated  the  fhipmafler,  ^  Why  he  did  not  clip  the  bird's 
ivings  ?  '  ^  Pleafe  your  honour, '  replied  the  fhipmafler,  *  the 
mimal  was  a  quadruped.  '  ^  Quadruped  here,  quadruped  there, 
10  matter  ;  I  decern  that  you  fhall  pay  the  bird.  '  And  the  deci- 
ion  was  thought  fo  juft,  that  no  advocation  followed.    Yours,  &c. 

An  Antiquary. 

_ii     -  *         -_.--  —  ■  — 

*  This  plan  has  been  agreed  to,  and  will  be  a  great  convenieoce  and 
iource  of  improvement  to  the  northern  diftrifts  of  the  kingdom.  Were 
;he  poft  to  go  by  the  Highland  road,  and  on  horfeback  to  Thurfo, 
Ttrhich  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  foon  be  the  cafe,  a  letter  might  be  conveyed 
Tom  Edinburgh  to  Thurfo  in  two  days,  in  (lead  of  five  or  fix,  the  time 
'equired  at  prefent.  What  an  advantage  would  it  not  be,  to  have  fo 
peedy  a  circulation  of  intelligence  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
nherl 
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Review  of  Agricultural  Publications* 


Statifiical  Survey  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny^  made,  in  the  year 
x8oo  ani  1801,  hy  WtUiaftl  Tighe,  644  pages ^  with  an  Ap^ 
ttudtx.  Hi)  pages,  Dublin  :  Printed  by  Grajberry  and  Camp* 
Ml. 

Many  pcrfons  feem  inclined  to  think,  that  the  chief  benefit  de* 
ri?ed  firom  the  inflitutlon  of  a  national  Board  of  Agriculture,  ia 
Great  Britain,  was  the  general  furvey,  made  under  its  authority, 
of  the  date  of  hufbandrj  in  the  feveral  diftridts  of  whieh  the  ifland 
is  compofed.  Before  the  publication  of  thefe  furveys,  farmers  ia 
different  counties  were  almoft  equally  unacquainted  with  the  cuf^^ 
toms  and  pradices  of  their  brethren  in  other  quarters,  as  with 
thofe  4)f  foreign  lands.  Hence  the  inftj^ution  proved  a  benefit 
to  agriculturifts,  though,  perhaps,  not  to  the  fame  extent  a^ 
was  fanguinely  expeded,  when  the  Board  was  originally  inili* 
tuted. 

Taking  it,  therefore,  as  granted,  that  the  furvey  made  of  Bri* 
dlh  hufbandry  has  proved  beneficial  to  the  public,  we  congratu* 
late  our  Irifh  brethren  upon  the  like  bufinefs  being  taken  up 
among  them.  The  Farming  Socikty  of  Ireland,  whofe  lau- 
dable endeavours  to  promote  improvements  were  noticed  in  out 
laft  Number,  are  the  dire£lors  in  this  affair,  and  we  believe  it  could 
not  have  fallen  into  better  hands.  Few  people  in  this  country 
know  any  thing  of  Irifli  hufbandry,  and  as  this  is  the  firft  fpeci^^ 
men  of  the  Society's  refearches  ;(yhich  has  reached  us,  we  {ball 
devote  a  larger  fhare  of  our  journal  to  an  examination  thereof^ 
than  is  confiflent  with  the  variety  which  we  ufually  prefent. 

iQltKENNY  is  an  inland  county,  fituated  in  the  fouth-eaft  quar.tet 
of  Ireland,  containing  about  318,000  plantation,  or  410,000  Eng- 
lilh  ftatute  acres,  and  ioo,cco  inhabitants,  the  greateft  part  of 
whom  are  Roman  Catholics.  From  vicinity  to  the  fea,  the  cli« 
mate  is  mild,  and  harveft  proves  generally  a  week  or  two  ear- 
lier .dum  in  thefe  tillage  counties  fituated  to  the  porthwaid.  The 
aaiare  of  the  foil  is  fuch,  that,  with  proper  treatment,  the  greater 
mgt  of  it  may  be  made  to  produce  good  grain  or  excellent  her- 
,.'8ome  of  it  is  a  moorilh  turf,  incumbent  on  white  or  yeU 
;  other  parts  are  of  a  light  foil,  covering  an  argillaceoud 
a  confiderable  proportion  is  of  rich  clay^  loam,  and 
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light  gravel,  on  a  limeftone  bottom.  Coals  are  very  plentiful, 
ai^  of  excellent  qualities ;  and  limeilone,  on  which  a  great  breadth 
of  the  county  is  incumbent^  may  be  had  with  facility,  and  on  rea- 
fonable  terms. 

On  the  minerals  of  the  county  Mr  Tighe  is  unneceflarily  dif- 
fufe,  no  fewer  than  88  pages  being  taken  up  with  this  fedlion. 
An  account  of  Caftlecomet  colliery  wifl  throw  fome  light  upon 
the  coal- trade  of  the  county. 

*  In  the  3'ear  1800  there  werefixteen  pits  at  work  together  in 
th^  Caftlecomer  colliery :  this  is  about  the  average  number ;  it  is 
many  years  fince  twenty-four  pits  were  worked  at  the  fame  tipie, 
and  the  fmalleft  number  that  has  been  known  is  twelve.  From  a 
pit  there  is  ufually  raifed  from  20  to  30  barrels  a-day  of  coal,  in- 
dependent of  culm.  The  proprietors  are  at  the  expence  and  hazard 
of  finking  pits ;  this  is  the  principal  charge  to  them  under  the 
head  of  cojitingencies,  in  which  is  alfo  included  the  purchafe  of 
timber,  penfious  to  difabled  colliers,  and  other  articles.  An  ab-  ' 
ilra^l  is  returned  every  week  of  the  accounts  by  the  agent  of  the 
collieries,  in  which,  whenever  the  expences  of  finking  are  high,  the 
proprietors  find  a  balance  agalnfl  them  4  tliis,  feems,  there&re  the 
principal  point  to  be  attend<^d  to  ;  if  the  views,  of  the  pits  can  be 
xuade  more  extenfivQ,  while  air  is  communicated  to  a  diflance  un- 
der ground,  by  very  cafy  methods,  and  w^hile  advantage  ia  taken  of 
every  defcent  of  the  beds  for  the  cheaper  conveyance  of  loads  to 
the  fliafts ;  if  the  finking  is  never  undertaken  but  under  the  direc- 
tion of  experienced  perfons,  and  conducted  on  fcientific  principles, 
great  favings  may  be  made  in  this  article.  It  happens  fomctimes 
ihat,  coming  to  a  faulty  or  llriking  upon  it  in  finking,  colliers 
proceed  blindly,  and  mils  their  aim,  or  are  obliged  to  abandon  the 
work,  or  feek  for  afliflance,  after  having  incurred  utmecefiary  ex- 
pence  and  ]«ibQur. 

*  Sinkers  are  foiaetimes  paid  by  the  yard,  the  coft  increafing  with 
the  depth  j  or  eKc  they  receive,  which  is  more  ufually  the  cafe, 
from  i8d.  to  2od.  a-day,  and  mailcr-finkers,  who  diied  the  work 
as.  a-day.  Sinking  a  pit  will  fomctimes  take  two  or  three  months, 
{bmetimcs  mucli  longer  ;  and  on  fome  even  a  year  has  been  em- 
ployed ;  The  men  work  nigjit  and  day  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  at 

,  a  time ;  fprty  men  are  fometimes  required  to  a  pit  when  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  water,  in  which  cafe,  there  muft  be  aftage  and  two 
fets  of  pullers,  who  keep  four  buckets  at  work  ;  each  pair  of 
buckets  demands  the  attention  of  ten  men,  who  relieve  each  other. 
If  fuch  a  pit  is  deep,  it  will  coft  abo^'e  2ool. ;  the  expence  of  pits 
\x^  varied  from  30I.  to  300!.  and  fome  have  been  made  at  a  great 
expence  without  any  advantage.  There  was  one  lately  funk  which 

coft 
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coft  20oh  ;  at  the  depth  of  18  yards  a  bed  of  coal  was  found  but 
8  inches  thick," and  it  was  thought  in  vain  to  proceed  any  farther, 

•  A  pit  once  completed  is  taken  bj  a  mafter- collier,  who,  belides 
the  39.  a  barrel  receives  the  price  of  half  the  culm,  which  is  fold 
bj- clerks,  and  divided  witli  the  proprietors  :  the  mailer  and  the 
men  whom  he  employs  conftitute  a  crew  ;  according  to  the  difG- 
culty  of  the  work  they  vary  from  30  to  40  men  ;  35  is  not  an 
unufual  number,  beiides  a  horle  to  a  gin  for  railing  water  at  43. 
4d.  a-day. 

•  The  crew  are  divided  into  colliers^  whofe  pay  has  been  lately 
raifed  from  i8d.  to  2od.  a-day,  of  whom  a  pit  requires  from  20 
to  24 ;  burriersy  whole  pay  has  been  railed  from  loch  to  l8d.  and 
of  whom  there  are  generally  4,  but  fometimcs  3  ;  thrnjicrsy  ufual- 
ly  3,  fometimes  2,  at  the  fame  wages  ;  ^n^  j^ndlersj  from  4  to  5, 
at  13d.  a-day. 

•  The  colliers  are  again  claffed  into  clear/rf^  cuftei-Sy  and  breakers  ; 
the  fiift  clear  away  the  flate  from  the  top  of  the  coal,  with  a  pick 
adapted  to  the  purpofe  ;  the  fecond,  with  a  cutting  pick,  which  is 
a  larger  inftrument,  feparate  the  fides  of  the  mafs  from  the  backs, 
by  which  the  beds  are  divided  ;  and  laftly  the  breakers  drive  their 
wedges  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  coal,  which,  falling  out,  is  loaded 
into  a  bucket,  holding  about  34  cwt.  placed  upon  a  fmall  fledge, 
which,  by  an  iron  bar  hooked  intx)  a  ring  at  tfie  front,  is  drawn 
hj  the  hurriers  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  while  the  thruftcrs  pufli 
it  behind ;  the  bucket  is  raifed  by  the  pullers,  and,  as  foon  as  it  is 
landed,  is  placed  on  a  fmall  fledge,  iimilar  to  the  one  below,  and 
die  coal  drawn  to  the  pile,  at  a  little  diltance  from  the  pit ;  befides 
thcfe  men,  a  fcavenger  attends  each  pit  at  13d.  a-day.' 

It  would  appear  that  the  Irifli  colliers  are  much  like  their  bre» 
fhrcQ  in  other  countries.  The  following  extraft  will  fliow  tjicir 
wretched  ftate. 

•  Wheaten  bread  is  the  principal  food  of  the  colliers ;  this  they 
take  down  with  them  into  the  pits,  and  a  twopenny  loaf  fcrves  for 
a  meal ;  bread  is  baked  in  the  colliery,  and  the  flour  brought  from 
Bdlyragget  or  BallinakilL  Their  earnings  are  generally  con  fumed 
in  thepurchafc  of  fpirits;  this  ruinous  habit,  to  which  their  mode  of 
labour  in  fome  degree  leads  them,  is  the  caufe  that,  though  their  pay 
as  higher  than  that  of  any  other  workmen,  ycr,  in  appearance,  they 
are  me  mofl  wretched  perfons  in  the  county.  Their  houfcs  are  ruin- 
ous, generally  built  as  well  as  covered  with  fods,  upon  which  heavy 
SoDCS  are  fometimes  laid,  to  prevent  their  being  blown  off:  chim- 
Ws  aad  windows  are  luxuries  deemed  unncccflary.  The  children 
W  nntnerous,  but  ufuall}'  quite  naked,  the  parents  dirty  and  ill- 
Qfi^  •nd,  what  is  worfo,  the  colliers  are,  independent  of  accidents, 
HiAnlthj  and  ihort-livedj  they  feldom  arrive  at  fifty  years  of 
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age.  A  confumption  of  the  lungs  is  the  diforder  of  which  they 
lifually  die ;  for  a  ye^r  or  two  before  which  event,  they  often 
throw  up  continually  a  black  fpittle  :  thofe  who  work  in  wet  pits 
live  longeft,  as  they  do  not  fwallow  fo  much  of  the  volatile  duft 
of  the  coal.  The  leaning  pofture  in  which  they  work  is  unfa- 
vourable to  healthy  as  the  mufcular  adion  is  conil rained  and  par- 
tial, and  the  play  of  the  lungs  impeded :  many  do  not  furvive  it 
/or  ten  years,  though  there  are  peculiar  inilances  of  workmen  that 
have  been  in  the  collieries  for  forty. 

^  In  the  ^efcription  of  foils,  it  was  omitted  to  include  the  moun- 
tain'-land,  which  is  of  great  extent,  and  remains  moflly  unimpro- 
ved. Nature,  however,  has  not  left  this  traft  without  the  means 
of  improv^ement ;  for  marl,  and  pits  of  limeftone-gravel  are  found 
in  it.  Mr  Robert  St  George,  an  a^ive  agriculturift,  ftates  his 
operations  with  clearuefs  and  precifion. 

*  I  will  give  an  account  of  the  improvement  made  by  me  and  by 
Mr  Carroll  on  the  lands  of  Knockn amuck,  33  c  acres  of  which,  when 
I  purchafed  them  in  the  year  1792,  were  inhabited  by  different  fa- 
milies, who  were  not  able  to  pay  the  flipulated  rent  of  7s.  per  acre. 
This  farm  flood  in  12s.  gd.  per  acre,  and  having  had  it  under  improve- 
ment for  three  years,  I  let  it  to  Mr  Carroll  for  28s.  gd.  per  acre,  for  . 
300  acres,  to  finilh  the  improvement.  Apart  of  this  land  was  in  very 
poor  worn  out  oat-flubbles,  part  in  poor  cofheers^  as  termed,  land 
"which  had  been  burned  and  tilled  for  as  many  crops  as  it  would  bear, 
then  left  to  nature ;  by  which  means  it  was  covered  with  a  mat  of 
couch-grafs,  and  was  very  barren,  having  been  fome  years  out  of 
tillage,  but  the  greater  and  more  valuable  part  of  all  was  in  heathy 
and  had  never  been  in  tillage ;  had  a  black  peat  of  from  four  Xq 
eight  inches  deep  over  a  fliff  clay,  called  lac  leaghy  from  two  to  four 
inches  deep,  and  that  in  fome  places  over  a  black  flaty  rock  * ;  in 
others  a  limeflone-gravel.     Tliis  heathy  land  was  retentive  of  the 
rains  from  its  matted  roots,  and  the  lac  leagh  underneath  the  peat, 
and  was  not  confidered  worth  ^bove  half  rent  for  cattle,  or  6s.  per 
acre.     The  flubble  land  was  of  a  clayey  nature  over  flaty  flone, 
and  in  part  over  limeflone  gravel.     This  I  fallowed  for  a  whole 
year  by  foiir  ploiighings,  and  as  many  harrowings  to  clean  it  of  all 
weeds,  and  prepare  it  for  laying  down  in  fpring ;  which  I  did,  after 
laying  oti  2co  barrels  of  roacli-lime,  ploughing  it  in  lightly,  then 
harrowing  it  when  flacked  in  the  earth,  by  which  means  it  was 
mofl  comlpctely  mixed  with  the  foil :  then  fowing  two  barrels  of 
clean  rye-grafs  to  the  acre,  with  ten  pound  of  white  clover-feed 
mixed  with  it,  being  the  feed  mofl  natural  to  this  kind  of  land, 
where  lime  has  its  greatefl  effcifl.     I  paired  with  the  plough,  and 
burned  a  large  tracl  of  the  he:ithy  part,  then  laid  on  a  coat  of  lime- 
flone-gravel from  a  pit  funk  for  the  purpofeon  the  hill,  fpread  the 
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afliM  and  gravel,  ploughed  it  in,  foTving  rape  on  it,  which  (lood 
fw  a  crop,  and  turned  out  tolerably  well.  The  next  winter  it  was 
limed,  about  i6o  barrels  to  the  acre,  ploughed  in,  and  a  crop  of 
oits  fown,  which  had  a  great  return  of  draw,  but  little  grain,  being 
too  rank,  and  the  land  on  too  expofed  a  hill  for  it  to  ripen  welL 
I  purfued  the  fame  courfe  with  it  in  ploughing  and  liming,  but  let 
out  to  grafs  with  rje  grafs-feed,  f owing  the  land  with  rape,  which 
I  found  to  afford  (belter  and  (hade  to  the  young  grafs  ;  then  turned 
in  my  (beep  to  eat  it  down.  This  mode  I  prefer  to  letting  the  rape 
Hand  for  feed,  or  to  fowing  corn,  as  the  crops  do  not  pay  in  an  ex- 
pofed lituation,  near  as  much  as  the  rape  in  feeding  from  live  to 
ten  flieep  to  the  acre  all  the  furamer,  and  the  grafs-feeds  doing 
much  better  by  the  manure  of  the  Iheep,  inftead  of  the  land  being 
exhaufled  by  a  crop.  Mr  Carroll  has  had  this  land  five  years  00 
his  bands,  draws  limeflone  up  the  mountain  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
two  lime-kilns,  which  I  built  a-breaft,  to  turn  out  about  Gfty  bar- 
rcb  in  twenty-four  hours.  They  have  been  always  kept  burning 
fince  the  year  1792,  except  about  four  of  the  winter  months.  I 
am  happy  to  faj  Mr  Carroll  has  almoft  completed  the  improve- 
ments, and  I  hope  it  will,  with  other  hills  of  the  fame  nature 
which  he  has  improved  in  tHe  county  of  Tipperary,  remain  an  ad- 
vantage to  his  pofterity,  and  a  monument  of  his  meritorious  in- 
duftry.* 

In  the  account  of  the  mode  of  culture  pra^lifed  in  the  arable 
part  of  the  county,  we  difcover  that  tlie  fyftem  adopted  is  radical- 
ly wrong,  too  much  being  devoted  to  the  plough,  and  too  little 
attention  generally  paid  to  the  management  of  live  ftcck.  Thcfe 
two  branches  of  rural  economy  are  not  made  fubfcrvient  to  each 
other,  which,  in  every  juft  fyftem,  ought  certainly  to  be  the  cafe. 
Upon  tillage-farms,  the  growth  of  wheat  appears  to  be  the  folc 
objed  in  view,  while,  in  dairy  farms,  the  plough  is  altogether 
negleded,  which  prevents  fuch  farms  from  being  fupplicd  with 
winter  provender.  There  may  be  exceptions  to  every  rule  ;  but, 
while  we  reprobate  incefl'ant  tillage,  we  are  equally  hcftile  to  the 
perpetuation  of  grafs.  By  mixing  the  fjftems,  or  adopting  what 
is  called  alternate  huftandry,  tlic  greattft  pofiible  advantage  may 
be  drawn  from  every  kind  of  foil,  and  the  beft  farmer  will. of 
courfe  be  the  bcft  judge  how  often,  and  when,  the  alternation 
fliould  take  place. 

Oorfentrments  on  thefe  matters  are,  in  a  great  mcafurc,  in  uni- 
fon  wit-h  thofe  held  by  the  author  of  this  v.'ork,  who  fecms  a 
fining  advocate  for  intermediate  crops  of  green  food.  An  extraft 
frpm  the  feclion  on  the  mode  of  culturCy  will  exemplify  tlie  opi- 
aions  held  by  him  refpc^ling  the  impcrfcftntfs  of  ccmmcn  huf- 
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*  The  vicinity  of  markets,  the  quality  of  foil,  and  the  difference 
rf  expofiire,  determine  farmers  in  the  choice  of  fuch  a  mode  of  cul- 
Ittre  as  appears  to  them  bcft  adapted  to  their  fituation  :  but,  applying 
their  mind  folely  to  one  branch  of  rural  economy,  they  are  apt 
to  negleft  every  otlier,  which  ought  to  accompany  it,  and  be  made 
lubfervient :  the  cultivator^  whole  objedl  is  to  pay  his  rent  by  com, 
difregards  the  manag*ement  of  ftock,  and  confequeiitly  neither 
j>repares  his  ground  in  the  bell  manner  for  wheat  and  barley,  by 
intermediate  crops  of  green  food,  nor  adds  to  his  exha^iiled  fields 
new  fources  of  fertility  by  the  manure  of  his  yards :  even  when 
one  fpecies  of  corn  appears  to  him  moft  profitable,  all  other  pro- 
tfuAs  of  the  foil  are  defpiled  ;  if  wheat  can  be  raifed  by  any  means, 
no  matter  whether  the  fpring  corn  be  produ6!ive  or  not ;  and  where 
the  fituation  feems  to  fuit  better,  the  more  lazy  occupation  of  fuch 
dairies  as  are  never  fupplied  with  artificial  graffes,  or  even  with 
winter  provender,  where  cattle  have  neither  ftraw  nor  fhelter,  the 
|iIough  is  laid  afide,  as  an  inftrument  almofl  ufelefs,  and  not  likely, 
ID  any  refpcft,  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  butter  or  of  pork. 

*  Thefe  refleftions  areftrongly  exemplified  in  this  county,  whofe 
fur£ice  is  principally  occupied  in  three  different  ways  :  in  one  part, 
the  farmer  calculates  upon  paying  his  rent  by  wheat  alone,  in  an- 
other by  oats,  and  in  a  third  by  the  produce  of  a  dairy.  The  b^ft 
ground,  the  greateft  part  of  which  has  a  limeflone  bottom,  is  dedi- 
cated to  wheat ;  this  culture  is  the  predominant  objedl  in  the  cen- 
tral and  weftem  parts  of  Gowran,  in  many  farms  near  Kilkenny, 
in  the  fouthem  portion  of  Crannagh,  the  whole  of  Shillelogher,  in 
the  greateft  part  of  Kells,  including  the  liberties  of  Callan,  and  in 
the  northern  fide  of  Knocktopher  ;  it  is  more  partially  cultivated 
in  the  weftern  part  of  Faffadinan,  in  the  lower  grounds  of  Galmoy 
and  in  the  adjoining  part  of  Crannagh  ;  as  well  as  in  the  foath  of 
Ivctk,  and  part  of  Idaugh.  The  culture  of  wheat  has  latterly  ex- 
tended up  fome  of  the  hills  of  Idaugh  and  Knocktopher,  and  other 
high  grounds,  where,  a  few  years  ago,  oats  were  the  only  grain 
fown :  (till*  however,  the  more  mountainy  trads  of  Iverk,  Idaugh, 
and  Gowran,  together  with  fpme  of  Crannagh,  and  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  are,  as  far  as  they  are  tilled,  devoted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  no  crop  but  oats. 

*  There  are  two  diftridls  peculiarly  given  up  to  the  dairy  ;  one 
includes  that  portion  of  the  county  ufually  called  the  Welch  mount 
tains,  forming  the  eaftern  and  fouthern  part  of  Knocktopher,  and 
running  into  the  barony  of  Idaugh,  covering  a  fpacc  of  about  eight 
or  nine  miles  in  len;  th,  and  from  four  to  five  in  breadth ;  the  other 
comprehends  the  principal  part  of  the  extenfive  pariflies  of  Comer 
and  Mucullec,  with  fome  lands  to  the  fouth  of  them,  comprifing 
about  30,000  acres 

*  Much  of  this  county  having  been,  from  time  immemorial,  fub^ 
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jefted  to  tillage,  the  farmers  have  derived  their  prafticea  from  a 
period  when  none  of  the  modern  improvements  were  yet  fu^geliedj 
and  finding  themfelvcs  in  general  dill  able  not  only  to  pay  their 
rent,  and  to  fubfift  without  difficulty,  but,  by  the  incrcafing  value 
of  corn,  to  acquire  additional  profits,  they  have  little  thought  of 
making  any  alteration  in  the  old  Irilh  hufbandry,  though  the  cul- 
tivators of  fomc  of  the  neighbouring  diflrifts  in  Tipj>erary  and 
Wexford,  where  tillage  did  not  extend  to  fo  great  a  degree,  until 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  fyflem  fomevvhat  improved,  and  a  little 
better  urulerftood,  have  in  feveral  points  fet  them  a  laudable  ex- 
ample ;  agriculture  is,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  worife 
ftate  here  than  in  fomc  of  the  adjoining  counties  ;  and  little  infor- 
mation can  be  expedcd  from  the  recital  of  practices  long  con- 
demned by  the  intelligent  farmers  of  the  modern  fchool :  that 
mode  of  cultivation  is  indeed  too  well  known  in  Ireland,  by  whici 
a  foil  naturally  fertile,  but  exhauftcd  by  repeated  crops  of  oon^ 
is  abandoned  to  noxious  weeds  for  feveral  fucceeding  years;  is  agaia 
broken  up,  flightly  manured,  exhaufted,and  again  abandoned,  wlxere 
culture,  inliead  of  improving,  deteriorates ;  where  no  effort  is  made 
for  permanent  utility  ;  where  every  operation  of  the  farmer,  and 
every  work  of  the  farm,  is  juft  calculated  to  meet  the  prcfcnt  net. 
ccflity,  and  no  more  ;  where  tlie  different  branches  of  rural  econo- 
my, fo-far  from  affiding  each  other,  remain  unconnected  and  dif« 
tin6t,  in  a  flate  of  unnatural  repulfion. 

*  This  defcription,  however,  admits  of  much  alleviation :  mai^ 
gentlemen,  and  fome  intelligent  farmers,  have  adopted  pra&ices 
foanded  on  better  principles  ;  and  have  applied  their  minds  t9 
the  improvement  both  of  tillage  and  of  flock,  in  a  manner  whicb^ 
while  it  contributes  to  their  own  advantage,  will  confer  an  cfle««» 
tial  fervice  on  their  country  :  this  furvcy,  then,  ought  to  iketcU 
the  common  modes  of  agriculture,  and  to  notice,  wherever  they 
Occur,  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place. 

*  Wheat, — This  grain  is  almoft  always  fown  either  after  fallow, 
or  after  potatoes  \  but  as  fcarce  any  more  potatoes  are  cultivated 
than  arc  neceflary  for  the  confumption  of  die  inhabitants,  bj  far 
the  greater  part  is  fown  in  the  former  way,  either  with  or  witb* 
<kit  lime ;  and  the  produce  after  a  good  fallowing  is  reckoned  to 
be  at  leaft  one-fourth  more  tlian  after  potatoes.  When  wheat  is 
to  be  raifed  upon  potatoe-grouud,  the  field  is  ploughed  and  har« 
nwed  as  foon  as  the  crop  has  been  dus  out,  and  the  grain  fowa 
aoft  nfually  under  the  plough  :  one  difadvantage  attending  this 
M^ce  is,  that  it  is  often  fown  too  late  ;  and  that  is  a  principal 
^n4o  of  the  fuperiority  obferved  after  a  fallow  ;  this  name,  how« 

r« -is  often  given  to  potatoes  by  farmers,  being  the  only  fallow 
^IJkj  are  acquainted  with. 

*  Fallows 
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*  Fallows  are  always  treated  in  the  fame  manner  ;  a  ftubble  is 
lifually  grazed  during  the  winter,  and  often  not  ploughed  up  be- 
fore May,  or  as  foon  as  all  the  bufinefs  of  the  fpring-tillage  is  over; 
in  this  firft  ploughing,  the  crowns  of  the  ridges  are  turned  into 
the  former  furrows  or  interfurrows  ;  thus  they  lie  until  midfum- 
mer,  and  often  much  longer,  when  they  are  ploughed  for  the  fe- 
cond  time,  and  this  plouging  is  generally  preceded  by  a  harrowing 
•with  a  heavy  or  loaded  harrow  ;  another  harrowing  is  given  pre- 
vious to  the  third  or  feed- ploughing,  which  takes  place  about 
Michaelmas :  the  mode  of  fowing  is  by  dropping  the  feed  along 
thfe  ridge,  and  is  often  done  by  women,  which  is  tedious,  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  proper  manner  of  calling  it. 

*  It  generally  happens  that  the  ridges  of  the  fecond  crops  are  re- 
Terfed,  the  furrow  occupying  the  place  of  the  crown  of  the  ridge ; 
but  this  is  not  an  objedt  with  the  farmers  from  fyllem ;  no  more 
than  is  the  direftion  in  which  the  ridges  lie,  nor  even  an  attentioa 
to  make  them  ftraight  and  parallel :  if  they  ran  from  north  to  fouth 
the  corn  would  probably  ripen  bettfer  together,  from  receiving  a 
more  equal  dillribution  of  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

*  Some  ftubbles  near  Gowran  do  hot  get  their  firfl  ploughing  until 
June,  and  that  is  often  a  very  partial  one,  merely  opening  the  tops 
of  the  ridges,  and  turning  them  down  towards  the  furrows,  the 
greater  part  of  the  ground  remaining  unftirrcd ;  in  this  ftate  they  lie 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  until  it  may  fuit  the  farmer's  convenience 
to  go  over  them  again  j  after  which  it  is  well  if  they  receive  a  crofs- 
ploughing  before  autumn,  or  previous  to  feed- time ;'  the  two  firft 
ploughings  are  fometimes  reckoned  fufficicnt :  this  can  hardly  be 
called  fallowing  ;  the  fummer- weeds  are  left  growing  very  partially 
covered  in  the  furrows,  where  they  often  Thed  their  feeds  before 
the  fecond  ploughing.  Some  ftubbles  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kilkenny  had  not  got  their  fecond  ploughing  until  the  end  of  Au- 
guft,  previous  to  which  moft  of  the  weeds  whofe  feeds  were 
brought  near  the  furfacc  by  the  firft  ploughing,  had  vegetated  and 
gone  to  feed. 

*  The  beft  farmers  graze  their  ftubbles  otJy  until  Chriftmas,  and 
give  them  a  firft  ploughing  before  the  end  of  January,  they  crofs 
plough  in  fpring,  and  never  fow  wheat  but  after  three  earths. 

*  When  ley-ground  is  intended  for  wheat,  the  praflice  of  the 
beft  farmers  is  to  break  up  the  fod  about  Michaelmas,  or  as  foon 
after  as  thev  can ;  at  which  time  it  is  thrown  into  broad  fets  of 
about  twenty  yards  wide  ;  in  April  it  is  crofs-ploughed  and  har- 
rowed, whenever  the  ground  is  dry  ;  and,  after  midfummer,  it 
receives  the  third  ploughing,  but  when  manure  is  to  be  put  out, 
cither  lime  or  fea-fand,  it  is  fpread  on  the  furface  previous  to  this 
ploughing,  and  thus  mixed  with  the  foil  before  feed-time :  the 
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com  is  fown  in  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of  Ofto- 
ber,  in  ridg^  of  five  or  fix  fods :  the  mofl  common  fize  of  the 
ridges  is  five  fods ;  the  turned  fed  is  about  a  foot,  or  rather  lefs,  in 
hreadth :  the  drier  the  ground,  the  broader  the  ridges  are  often 
nade ;  fo  that  they  occ^onall j  vary  from  four  fods  to  feven  or 
c^t. 

*  Ley  ground  is  fometimes  not  broken  up  until  March,  crofs- 
pkmghed  in  June  and  July,  harrowed  in  Odlobcr,  or  as  foon  as  it 
is  convenient  after  harveft,  then  ploughed,  and,  with  another  har- 
lOwing  and  ploughing,  the  feed  is  fown. 

*  Good  ley  ground,  however,  has  often  been  ploughed  up  at  mid- 
fummer,  crofi^-ploughed  and  harrowed  at  Michaelmas,  immediate- 
ly ploughed  attain,  and  the  feed  fown  as  ufual ;  one  of  the  fineft 
crops  near  Kilkenny,  in  1801,  was  upon  ground  that  had  been 
mown  the  year  before,  the  grain  fown  on  the  back  of  the  fed,  and 
trenched. 

*  When  the  ground  receives  a  regular  fallowing,  the  fanner  ought* 
to  have  a  great  crop,  to  indemnify  him  for  two  years  rent,  and 
the  expence  of  fuch  a  tillage,  which,  except  the  lall  ploughing  at 
feed-time,  is  almoft  always  performed  with  four  horfes,  who  can 
feldom  turn  more  than  half  an  acre  in  a  day,  and  that  with  ^reat 
labour ;  for  the  foil,  which  is  generally  a  clayey  loam,  becomes 
too  hard,  from  being  baked  in  the  fun,  to  be  eafily  divided  by  an 
ill-conftruded  plough ;  if  rain  has  preceded  the  ploughing,  the 
land  remains  in  clods  like  unburnt  bricks,  which  are  fometimes 
broken  with  mallets,  or  with  hurling  flicks,  which  have  a  large 
croaked  head.  In  a  few  inllances  three  horles  have  been  ufed  in 
breaking  fallows,  but  fometimes  even  fix :  lefs  than  four  bullocks 
are  never  feen  on  the  lighted  ground  on  any  occafion.' 

Mr  Tighe  is  an  advocate  for  drilling  corn-crops,  though  we 
mher  fufpe£l:  that  the  practice  cannot  be  extenfivcly  difFufed  in 
tile  prefent  Hate  of  Irifti  hufbandry.  Whether  the  drilling  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  is  an  eligible  praAice,  we  are  not  now  to 
dt&nfs  ;  but  in  one  thing  we  are  certain,  that  the  ground  muft  be 
very  highly  cultivated  before  it  can  be  introduced  with  advantage. 
Wc  have  uniformly  maintained  the  propriety  of  drilling  legumi-i 
amis  crops,  but  have  great  doubts  rcfpe^ing  the  propriety  of  ex- 
tending die  practice  farther.  The  faving  of  feed,  in  the  firft  in« 
-ftaoce,  is  not  an  objed,  becaufe  it  is  balanced  by  the  extra  work 
Muiredy  and  the  crops  fown  in  the  drill  way  are  alfurt  dly  expo- 
fat  to  greater  danger  than  thofe  fown  by  hand  in  the  broad  cift 


'-  .TW  Kilkenny  mode  of  reaping  com  is  curious.  It  is  executed 
\f'WUmf  while  women  are  the  binders,  which  is  dire6tly  the  re- 
>!■&  ^  the  Britiih  cuftom.  The  reaper  takes  three  handfuls  fuc- 
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^eflively  in  his  left  hand,  and  lays  them  together,  twe  of  which 
ire  faid  to  make  a  (heaf.  In  this  way  the  (heaves  muft  neceflarily 
36  very  fmall,  which,  no  doubt,  is  preferahle  to  the  cuflom  of 
cnaking  large  (heaves,  as  followed,  though  very  unwifely,  in  many 
places.  Six  men  reap  an  acre  of  wheat  per  day,  and  three  women 
ire  required  to  bind  it ;  but  a  greater  number  are  neceffary  for  barley" 
and  oats.  Com  is  ul'ually  ftacked  in  the  field  th6  day  after  it  is 
cut  (a  cudom  very  prevalent  in  Great  Britain  about  fifty  years 
ago),  removed  home  when  properly  winned,  and  built  in  large 
ftacks.  A  few  farmers  mow  their  fpring  corn,  but  the  fickle 
feems  generally  ufed. 

.  Our  readers  are  not  unacquainted  that  potatoes  are  extenfiveljf 
cultivated  in  Ireland^  but  perhaps  they  are  not  aware  that  the 
lower  ranks  are  almoft  wholly  fupported  upon  this  root.     It  is- 
ftated>  in  this  work,  that  a  family  of  five  per£ons  will  confume 
thi^ee  (tones  of  potatoes  per  day  through  the  year,  which  is  an  extra- 
ordinary quantity  indeed.    They  are  eat  with  milk  when  it  can  be 
got ;  at  other  times,  with  a  herring,  and  often  fimply  with  falt.< 
Oat*meal  appears  to  be  feldom  ufed  ;  or  rather,  as  an  honourable 
gentleman  fapiently  remarked,  at  a  Scots  county  meeting,  it  is  con- 
fideced  as  a  luxury  ;  nor  bread  of  any  kind,  when  potatoes  can  be 
be  got.     No  wonder,  then,  that  Britain  is  deluged  with  oats^ 
when  the  rate  of  markets  permits  a  free  importation  to  be  made. 
In  defcribing  potatoe-hufbandry,  the  author  does  not  convey 
much  new  information  to  us,  and  we  were  difappointed  at  finding, 
the  curl  fcarcely  mentioned.     The  mode  of  culture  is  principally 
with  the  fpade,  fometimes  in  drills,  and  nearly  the  whole  manure, 
of  the  county  is  applied  to  this  root.     Scooping  does  not  feem- 
much  approved  of.     An  extract  from  the  work  will,  however,. 
elucidate  thefe  matters  better  than  a  curfory  defcription. 

*-  Scooping  the  eyes  is  a  praftice  well  adapted  to  fave  food  inr 
the  years  of  fcarcity ;  but  the  refults  of  the  praftice  have  beeui 
too  various  for  tl>e  farmer  to  hazard  his^  crop  upon  ;  in  a  dry  fea^ 
fon,  and  in  ground  not  very  well  tilled,  they  are  liable,  like  the. 
{boots,  to  be  (larved,  and,  from  their  fmallne&,  they  require  morer 
attention  in  fetting.  From  their  form,  however,  they  might  be^ 
fown  by  a  drill-machine,  which  would  fave  much  labour.  By 
planting  fcooped  eyes,  Mr  Robert  St  George  faved  eight  barrels  ios 
twenty,  out  of  a  mixture  of  large  and  middling  fized  potatoes  :  the 
produce  in  a  fquare  perch  was  ieven  pounds  fuperior  to  the  com^ 
nwn  fets,  in  ground  well  tilled  and  fine.  Mr  Sheckleton,  of  Caitleco- 
mer,  tried  them  in  1800  and  j8oi  ;  his  ground  was  rich  and  welL 
manured,  adjoining  to,  and  perhaps  formerly  a  part  of  the  church* 
yard :  in  the  firft  year  he  laved  half  the  weight  of  the  potatoes,, 
iu  the  latter,  three.fourths :  he  fouud  then^  aofwtr  fo  well,,  that 
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fietefolved  to  purfue  the  method  always:  he  planted  {boots  at  the 
fame  tiipe,  which  failed  on  account  of  the  drjnefs  of  the  feafon. 
Scooped  eyes  plant  a  greater  quantity  of  ground  than  the  fame 
potatoes  cut  into  fets,  each  eye  heing  fcooped  out  fingle  ;  common 
oits  have  often  two  or  three.  To  try  the  efieft  of  fnadl  fets  with 
fingle  eyes,  the  Rev.  Dr  Butler  cat  ofFthetirowns  of  the  potatoes, 
in  which  moft  of  the  eyes  are  lodged,  and  hy  this  means  faved 
the  other  half;  each  eye  was  cut  out,  making  a  fmall  fet;  fevea 
acres  were  thus  planted  hy  twenty  barrels  of  potatoes  ;  nothing 
could  be  more  produftive  ;  from  twelve  ftone  of  Barber* t  wonders^ 
the  produce  was  thirty- four  barrels  ;  but  he  does  not  approve 
of  finall  fets,  or  fcoops  ;  nor  will  he  ever  again  plant  them :  he  is 
convinced,  that  had  not  the  rain  fallen  moft  critically,  hefliould  have 
had  no  crop :  he  fuppofes  that  there  is  not  fufficient  moifture  in 
tiie  fcoop  to  feed  the  plant,  until  it  forms  new  glands  :  that,  ia 
moift  weather,  and  in  rich  ground,  the  nourifliment  from  the  fet 
may  not  be  required ;  but  in  the  generality  of  ground,  in  dry 
weather,  the  plant  cannot  thrive  unlefs  it  has  glands  to  fupply  it 
with  moifture  at  firft.  Add  to  this  alfo,  the  plants  being  weak- 
er are  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  red  worm,  as  was  ob* 
ferved  in  fome  places.* 

Several  very  intelligent  communications  refpefting  the  mode  of 
culture  in  various  parilhes  are  prefented  ;  but  we  are  forry  that 
It  is  altogether  out  of  our  power  to  make  extrafts.  Perhaps,  on 
a  future  occaiioo,  we  may  lay  fome  of  them  before  our  readers. 

The  courfes  of  crop^  ufually  followed  are  far  from  being  per- 
ieft^  and  one  general  fucceijiion  feems  to  be  attempted,  viz.  fallow 
or  potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  on  the  beft  grounds,  where  the  farms 
are  large  j  and,  in  the  fmall  farms,  fallow  is  altogether  omitted, 
and  no  com  fown  but  after  potatoes.  In  the  poorer  grounds,  oats 
are  fubffituted  for  wheat,  and  potatoes  and  oats  are  raifed  alter- 
nately for  14  or  16  years,  when  the  ground  is  let  out  to  grafs. 
In  the  wheat  diftrift,  there  are  lands  that  have  been  cropped  from 
•  time  immemorial  \  and  from  fome  of  tlicm  a  crop  of  potatoes  and 
five  crops  of  corn  are  taken  after  one  manuring.  Our  author 
fcelingly  cenfures  fuch  abfard  management, 

Ek  fays,  page  279,  *  According  to  the  prefent  management,  parti- 
cnJarly  in  the  wheat  diftri^k,  the  foil  continually  decreafes  in  va<.* 
loe^  aid  the  crops  in  goodnefs  ;  lime,  the  only  manure  ufed  in  any 
qoatttity,  diminifties  greatly  in  cGecl  every  time  it  is  applied ;  the 
jfj0OA  part  of  the  farm,  which  is  let  out  (left  in  grafs),  is  rather 
ymdjut  .tbaa  pafture,  and  for  many  years  totally  unprofitable,  after 
l^mtt  been  exhaufted ;  no  ftock  is  kept  to  make  manure  ;  no 
JWOKfowin£;  produced ;  the  hay,  even  for  the  horfe-team,  is  bought, 
^#  frrcat-  price^  from  the  low  grounds,  that  cannot  be  tilled,  near 
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rivers,  or  from  gentlemen  whofe  demefnes  are  appropriated  to 
this  purpofe. 

Hufljandry-implements  are  far  from  being  perfe£l.  An  old- 
falhioned  clumfj  plough,  drawn  by  four  horfes,  and  fometimes 
bj  fix,  Tery  like  the  old  Scotch  plough,  is  ftill  in  ufe ;  but  we  are 
glad  to  obferve,  that  Small's  improved  Rotheram  plough  has 
found  its  waj  into  the  country,  and  truft  it  will  foon  come  into 
general  ufe.  This  implement,  which  makes  l^etter  work  .than  any 
we  have  witneffed,  feems  here  to  be  provided  with  a  chain,  which 
indeed,  for  many  years,  was  an  appendage  to  it  in  our  own  country. 
It  is  now,  however,  generally  laid  afide,  from  a  convi&ion  that  it 
"was  an  unneceffary  addition  ;  wheel  ploughs  are  alfo  partially 
ufed.  Rollers  are  nearly  unknown  ;  and,  ftrange  to  tell,  **  there 
is  not  a  thrafliing-machine  in  the  county,  though  it  abounds  with 
jdreams  in  moft  parts  calculated  for  water-wheels  of  every  kind  !" 

We  obferve  nothing  particular  in  the  fe£kion  upon  Stocky 
nor  are  we  difpofed  to  think  that  much  information,  either  on 
breeding  or  feeding,  can  be  gathered  from  the  praftice  of  this 
county.  We  notice  that  milk- cows  are  often  kept  out  during 
the  whole  winter,  and  foddered  with  hay,  which  is  thrown  on  the 
ground  to  them.  This  is  a  flovenly  and  moft  waileful  praftic^, 
•which  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  every  landlord.  The  ground 
gets  an  imperfect  manuring  to  be  fure,  but  is  more  injured  by  the 
poaching  of  the  cattle,  than  benefited  by  the  manure.  So  far  the 
landlord  is  evidently  concerned  ;  the  Tvafte  of  hay  may  be  thought 
to  be  the  tenant's  bufinefs,  but,  if  the  tenant  waftes  his  hay,  how 
can  he  pay  the  landlord  his.  rent  ? 

We  obferve,  with  much  concern,  that  the  ufe  of  green  crops  is 
sdmofl  unknown  among  the  common  farmers,  but  that  their  culture 
is  affiduoufly  attended  to  by  a  few  refpeftable  gentlemen.  In 
thefe  matters,  Ireland,  at  leaft  this  part  of  it,  is  little  farther  ad- 
vanced than  what  Scotland  was  fifty  years  ago, 

Farm-houfes  and  oflices  appear  very  incomplete.  Indeed  they 
mark,  in  the  ftrongcfl  ftyle,  the  little  progrefs  made  in  rural  im- 
provement. We  lay  it  down  as  a  truifm,  that  the  ftate  of  farm- 
ing, in  every  county,  may  be  recognized  by  the  conditioix  of  the 
buildings  fet  apart  for  agriculturifts.  Hear  what  the  author  fays 
on  this  fubjeft, 

*  Farm-houfes  are  generally  built  of  ftone,  but  oftener  cemented 
'wit\clay  than  with  mortar;  fome  inferior  ones  are  of  iflbd,  or 
of  fods.  and  fome  few  have  the  foundation,  or  the  lower  part  of 
the  walls,  of  ftone,  the  upper  of  fods.  Some  of  the  beft  farm- 
houfes  are  {Jated,  and  this  improvement  has  increafed  latterly ; 
but  for  the  moft  part  they  are  thatched  ;  fome  may  be  comfort- 
able, but  few  arc  neat  or  cleanly,     A  decpnt  houfe^  let  to  a  coip- 
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IQoa  farmer,  becomes  in  a  year  little  better  than  a  pig-»fl)re.     The 

bo^fes  of  rich  farmers  are  generally  far  inferior  to  their  means, 

#iid  are  fiich  as  exempt  them  fiom  window-tax,  and  often  from 

bokrth-nioney  ;  but  the  greateft  failing  is  in  the  oflices :  the  bam 

is  generallj  a  ihed  to  threln  on,  with  no  door  but  the  natural  foil; 

the*ftable  a  hovel ;  a  cow-houfe  is  often  not  to  be  found  ;  no  jard 

is  appropriated  to  pigs;  the  corn  ilands  alone  to  mark  the  farm:  a 

ihcd  to  protect  the  implements  of  tillage  was  never  thought  of;  the 

ricbeft  farmers  alwajs  leave  the  plough  and  harrow  in  the  comer 

of  the  laft  field  thej  tilled  ;   fuch  part   of  the  harnefs  as  may 

not  confift  of  gads,  or  fugans,  is  fecured  in  the  houfe  ;  and  with 

the  fmaller  farmers,  if  tlie  car  does  not  ftop  fome  gap,  called  a 

gateway,  it  may  lie  againft  the  ditch,  or  on  the  dunghill.    The 

offices  are  fometimes  covered  with  potatoe*ftalks,  which  form  a 

very  bad  thatch. 

*  The  bad  ftate  and  deficiency  of  agricultural  buildings,  and  the 
unimproved  condition  of  many  farms,  may  arife  from  various  cau- 
fes ;  firft,  nothing  is  ever  built  or  repaired  by  landlords  ;  tbefe 
expences,  as  well  as  every  other  improvement,  is  left  to  the  tenant, 
who  generally  comes  into  a  delapidated  holding,  without  capital 
enough  to  flock  it,  ftill  lefs  to  build,  to  fence,  or  to  drain.  Secondly, 
there  is  often  a  want  of  confidence  between  the  proprietor  and  the 
occupier.  Thirdly,  there  is  generally  in  the  tenant  a  difpofition 
to  make  that  anfwer  again,  which  anfwered  in  fome  degree  before ; 
and,  if  it  fails,  to  look  for  a  temporary  Ihift,  which  he  thinks  will 
•*  do  well  enough."  To  attempt  difcufling  the  primary  caufes  of 
thcfe  two  latter  impediments  to  improvement,  would  be  to  enter 
into  political  not  ilatiftical  obfervation :  if  the  landlord  appears 
fometmes  not  to  give  prudent  attention,  or  an  intelligent  and  li- 
beral fuperintendence,  the  tenant  appears  to  want  fettled  views  and 
a  contented  difpofition.  To  defpife  the  goods  in  his  power  may 
be  pbilofophic  ;  but  it  is  the  philofophy  of  a  cynic.  True  philofo- 
phy  aims  at  progreffive  improvement ;  without  that  defire,  man  be- 
comes brutal,  and  lofes  the  only  good  quality  of  a  rational  being.* 

The  moft  prevalent  tenure  on  which  land  is  occupied  by  tenants  is 
31  years,  or  three  lives,  which  our  author  confiders  not  to  be  bene- 
ficiiil ;  and  in  this  idea  we  concur  with  him.  Life-renters  of  land, 
like  proprietors  who  poffefs  under  ftrift  entails,  feldc^  make  any 
improvements,  confequently  fuch  tenures  are  hoflile  to  the  public 
good. 

Oar  author  is  unfriendly  to  the  tithe  fyftem,  and,  like  every 
Hlher  man  who  has  examined  the  bufinefs  with  attention,  and  is 
Mt  imcrefted  in  continuing  the  abufe,  thinks  a  collection  of  tithes 
*"  ■ "  ^  ■  or  an  annual  valuation,  injurious  to  agriculture. 

We 
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We  fhall  conclude  our  review  of  this  interefling  publicatioft 
srkh  the  fubftance  of  his  ientiments  on  this  obnoxious  burthen. 

*  Tithes  are  ufuallypaidbycotnpofition:  the  articles  paid  for,  and 
their  ufual  rates  at  prefent  are,  wheat  and  bear  ids.  per  acre;  ior- 
iey  8s.  to  9s. ;  oats  5s.  to  8s. ;  other  corn  in  proportion  j  potatoes 
10s. ;  tneadowing  4s.  to  8s. ;  rape  I2s.  to  14s.  \Jheep  (for  wool)  3d. 
per  head»  including  lambs  ;  lambs  6d.  a  piece ;  oziers^  for  twenty 
five  acres  in  Fiddown,  five  guineas,  the  onlj  inftance  of  their  be- 
ing tithed  ;  the  tithe  now  is  valued  higher.  Tithe  is  foroetimes 
dlemanded  by  proftors  for  orchards^  beeSy  turnips,  but  not  paid. 

•The  demands  for  tithes  vary  at  the  will  of  the  proftor  or  in- 
cumbent: in  the  parilh  of  Callan,  8s.  is  paid  for  wheat ;  in  Dim- 
garvan,  15s.  or  three  crowns,  was  demanded  in  1801  ;  wheat  and 
potatoes  have  in  general  rifen  fince  1797,  in  the  barony  of  Gow- 
ran,  from  8s.  to  los. ;  barley  from  6s.  to  8s. ;  meadow  from  js, 
to  6s. ;  the  pooreft  oats  in  Idaugh  were  charged  5S.*  Potatoes  are 
fometimes  not  charged  to  rich  farmers  in  Gowran,  who  have 
much  corn  ;  but  the  tithe  of  potatoes  falls  chiefly  on  the  poor  cot- 
tiers, who  pay  by  the  perch,  fometimes  the  full  value.  In  the 
diftria  of  Frelhford,  fome  cottiers  faid  they  permitted  their  tithe 
to  be  drawn  rather  than  pay  the  demand,  which  was  above  the 
Talue.  Tithes  are  not  very  often  taken  in  kind ;  but  the  pro£tors 
Sometimes  delay  their  valuation,  which  obliges  farmers  to  keep 
their  corn  on  the  ground  to  its  great  injury  ;  this  has  been  com- 
plained of,  particularly  in  the  union  of  Kilmacahill,  where  re- 
peated notices  have  been  given  to  the  pro£lor  in  vain. 

*•  Though  the  clergy  in  general  are  reafonaUe  in  their  demands, 
yet,  when  tithes  are  left  to  proftors,  or  let,  or  are  (which  is  the 
greateft  abufe)  in  lay  hands,  many  local  complaints  muft  arife,  too 
'  numerous  to  repeat  or  detail :  the  poor  man  will  pay  the  pro&or 
his  demand,,  rather  than  be  cited  to  the  bifliop's  court,  or  than  keep 
his  corn  on  the  ground  when  the  grazing  of  his  ftubbles  are  ne- 
ccflary  to  him  :  many  fuch  local  inftances  might  be  ftated ;  but, 
heing  partial,  are  better  omitted.  In  this  county,  tithes  are  a 
greatier  caufe  of  complaint  than  in  others,  as  it  is  almoft  the  only 
part  of  Leinfter  in  which  titlie  is  demanded  for  potatoes,  which 
feems  uoreafonable,  as  few  coiuities  have  more  com.  Hence  tithes, 
frbether  they  are  a  real  grievance  or  not,  have  always  been  the 
pretence  ^or  diflurbance  ;  hence  the  prevalence  of  'white  hoys  fome 
years  ago ;  hence  the  farmers  feem  to  confider  themfelves  fcarce 
affeftcd  by  any  other  grievance :  it  is  the  firft  obje6i  in  their  minds ; 
and  more  fo  here  than  in  many  other  places,  as  the  inhabitants  and 
rich  farmers  are  almoil  all  Roman  Catholics,  who  think  it  hard  to 
fupport  two  eliablifliments,  and  pay  for  a  worftiip  from  which  they 
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teodv€  no  benefit.  When  the  fubjeft,  therefore,  was  agitated  in  par- 
Itament,  this  county  was  the  firft  to  petition  againil  tithes  in  1787. 
*  The  tithes  are  ufually  valued  by  the  proftor  after  harveft ;  fome- 
times  he  meets  the  farmers  at  public  houfes,  another  fource  -of 
evil,  to  fettle  with  them:  fometimes  the  incumbent  agrees  himfelf^ 
the  farmer  then  quits  his  work  to  go  to  him  repeatedly,  and,  by 
various  llories,  tries  to  circumvent  the  clergyman,  whole  time  is 
taken  up  in  making  bargains.  The  tithes  are  paid  half-yearly,  ia 
November  and  May;  the  incumbent  often  takes  notes,  and  is 
fometimes  not  entirely  paid  for  two  years. 

*  All  reafonable  clergymen,  feeing  thefe  difadvantages,  wiih  for ' 
another  mode  of  payment ;  and  if  the  tithes  were  fold,  at  a  mode-* 
rate  valuation,  to  thofe  interefted  in  them,  a  fund  might  be  ella-. 
Uiflied,  not  only  fufficient  to  pay  the  clergy  more  than  their  pr&ii 
fent  incomes,  but  to  purchafe  glebes ;  and  fuch  a  fcheme  appears  xm» 
lefs  eafy  than  defirable. 

'  Every  incumbent  (hould  be  provided  with  glebe  fufiicient  to  f  ap- 
ply his  houfe,  and  with  a  glebe-houfe  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  refide 
m;  then  the  milerable  excufes  and  fhifts  made  to  avoid  rcfidenoB 
would  be  done  away ;  and  the  paflor  would  be  an  enfample  to  his 
flock,  not  only  in  morality,  but  in  agriculture.  In  England  commrw 
tations  for  tidae  have  been  fuggeiled  by  fome  of  the  heads  of  the 
church,  as  the  Bifhop  of  linco^n  ;  the  payment  varying  according 
to  the  price  of  corn. 

^  Some  lands,  anciently  monadic,  are  tithe-free;  fudi  are  AghuEi* 
mnlt,  Sheeftown,  Kilree,  Kilfera,  in  all  about  4000  acres,  in  tho 
union  of  Bumchurch.  Such  are  fome  lands  in  the  parilh  of  Graigue, 
and  others^  the  value  of  thefe  lands  is  high,  and  they  are  general<« 
ly  well  improved/ 

An  appendix,  containing  fome  important  papers  on  the  fubjefb 
cf  canals,  &c.  is  fubjoined.  A  very  diflind:  map  of  the  county  is 
aUb  given,  which  is  an  ufeful  appendage. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  well  pleafed  with  this  fkntiftical  furvcy^ 
k  difplnys  a  confiderable  degree  of  information  on  rural  m^ttera^ 
uA  proves  that  the  author  has  die  real  interefts  of  his  country  ait 
kcsrt.  We  would,  however,  recommend  to  thofe,  who  mai^ 
k  employed  in  fimUar  inquiries,  to  ftudy  brevity  as  mudi  aspoC* 
Ale;  ibr,  were  all  the  thirty*two  counties  of  Irehuid  to  be  defer iboA 
WL  the  like  copious  way,  an  ordinary  reader  would  hardly  be  able 
them  during  the  period  in  which  our  globe  makes  its 
xevelution»  N. 

BRANCH 
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BRANCH     III. 
Agricultural  Intelligence. 


The  flourifhing  ftate  of  Scottifli  bu(bandry  having  of  late  c 
ted  much  inquiry  among  our  fouthern  neighbours,  we  are  in 
ced  to  open  the  intelligence  department  of  this  volume  with  a 
trofpeflive  view  of  the  caufes  which  contributed  to  place 
country  under  its  prefent  happy  circumflances.  Though  n 
of  them  are  of  ancient  (landing,  yet  it  is  but  of  recent  date  t 
they  have  operated  and  produced  beneficial  effects.  So  true  i 
that  the  wilefl  law,  in  many  refpefts,  may  be  confidered  as  a  c 
letter,  till  it  is  blown  upon,  or  brought  into  adion ;  then,  a] 
once,  it  fprings  into  life,  and  difplays  the  wifdom  and  foreii 
of  the  fages  who  enadted  it. 

Agriculture  long  remained  imperfeftly  underftood  in  Nc 
Britain  ;  but,  fince  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cc?dtury,  this 
cnce  has  rapidly  advanced  towards  perfection.  In  feveral  of  the  I 
land  diflrids,  it  is  now  carried  on  in  a  ftyle  equal,  if  not  fuper 
to  that  of  the  moft  favourite  Englifli  counties,  and  over  the  wl 
country  extenfive  improvements  have  recently  been  executed, 
this  leading  article,  we  (hall  prefent  a  halty  fketch  of  the  flate 
Scottifli  hufl>andry  during  the  laft  century,  and  point  out  a  : 
of  the  daufes  which  have  contributed  to  ^ace  the  firil  of  the  ; 
upon  its  prefent  refpedable  footing. 

The  feudal  fyftem  prevailed  in  Scotland  longer  than  in  the  fi; 
kingdom,  and  its  effedts  placed  the  cultivators  of  the  foil  in 
moil  abjed:  and  dependent  (late.  Men  of  enlarged  minds, 
thofe  upon  whom  liberal  fentiments  operated,  avoided  a  profef] 
upon  which  contempt  and  poverty  were  ncceflarily  entailed :  he 
the  tenantry  were  generally  ignorant  of  or  unacquainted  widi 
principles  of  the  fcience  which  they  followed,  and  of  the  pi 
tices  not  only  of  other  nations,  but  even  of  the  conterminous  < 
trids.  Indolence  likewife  prevailed  in  a  remarkaMe  degree,  ; 
of  courfe  every  branch  of  rural  labour  was  executed  in  the  n 
flovenly  manner  So  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  c 
tury,  fummer  fallow  was  unknown,  at  lead  it  was  unpra3:ifec 
Scotland,  though  this  radical  improvement  has  been  preval 
among  our  ibuthern  neighbours  fince  the  period  of  the  Roc 
invafion. 

Fortunately  for  Scotland,  a  few  men  of  fupcrior  abilities  c 

tempi: 
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'tempi  fcted  with  concern  the  deplorable  ftate  of  hufbandry,  and  ex- 
erted their  endeavours  to  remove  the  obilacles  which  Itood  in  the 
waj  of  an  improved  praftice.  Fletcher  of  Salt  on  paved  tlie  way ; 
Cocibum  of  Ormiflorty  and  Hope  of  Rankeillor,  inimcdiatelj  fol- 
lowed ;  and  Lord  Findlater  and  Lord  Kaimesy  with  the  true  fpirit 
of  patriots,  finiflied  the  edifice  which  thefe  worthies  had  fo  nobly 
founded.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  fhort  leafes  were 
granted,  rent  was  generally  paid  in  kind,  which  is  always  a  fure 
proof  that  the  tenantry  are  opprefled  ;  improvements  were  hardly 
known.  The  fyftem  of  infield  and  outfield  prevailed  in  its  full 
extent.  Sown  grafl'es  were  not  ufed.  In  a  word,  the  proprietors 
received  little  rent ;  the  tenantry  were  poor  and  miferable  ;  the 
country,  except  in  a  few  inHances",  was  little  better  than  a  barren 
wafte ;  and  bankruptcies  among  rural  praftitioners  were  then  as 
frequent  as  is  now  to  be  found  among  the  trading  and  manufa£):ii-» 
ring  interefts. 

To  improve  the  country  under  thefe  circumftances  muft,  it  is 
obvious,  have  been  an  arduous  talk ;  but  the  means  devifed,  though 
flow  in  accomplilhing  the  wifhed^for  effe^:,  yet,  being  founded  in 
wifdom,  have  now  fully  produced  the  expe6l:ed  benefits.  Long 
leafes  were  ofTcred  to  fuch  as  would  accept  them,  (for,  ftrange  to 
tell !  fo  ignorant  were  the  tenantry,  that  they  even  queftioned  the 
advantage  of  fuch  tenures),  moderate  rents  were  demanded,  and 
every  kind  of  haralTing  reft  rift  ion  was  given  up.  Under  this  li- 
beral fyflem,  the  face  of  the  country  gradually  changed  for  the 
better.  Improvements  of  every  kind,  now  when  fecurity  was 
granted  for  reaping  the  fruits,  were  cheerfully  undertaken  by  the 
tenantry.  This  threw  capital  into  their  hands,  and  ftimulated  ad- 
ditional exertions.  Others  gradually  adopted  a  fimilar  fyftem  ; 
and,  before  the  end  of  the  century,  almolt  the  whole  of  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland  might  be  confidered  as  more  highly  cultivated 
than  any  other  country  with  which  we  are  acquainted 

It  muil  be  remarked,  that  the  legal  polity  of  Scotland  is  highly 
favourable  to  the  cultivators  of  the  foil.  By  a  regulation  made 
in  1629,  tithes  were  in  faft  annihilated,  at  leail  fo  far  as  concerns 
the  tenantry,  while  the  burden  of  fupporting  the  poor  is  fcarcely 
fclt,  not  amounting  to  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound  of  real  rent.  A. 
ju^cioos  law,  refpeftiiig  the  divifion  of  wafte  and  common  laiid^ 
vas  alfo  cnrftcd  in  1695  ;  and  other  laws  had  been  previoufly 
pafled  by  the  Legiflp.ture  for  ftraighting  marches,  and  afcertaining 
the  mode  of  cncloting  betwixt  conterminous  proprietors.  If  a 
fingle  caufe  of  complaint  remains,  it  is  occalioned  by  the  reftric- 
tion  ftill  enforced  ag-ainft.  fiibfcttino:  land.  It  is  evident  that  the 
tetention  of  this  feudal  remnant  docs  not  promote  the  mteieft  of 
prDprietors  in  the  moit  diil.unt  degree,  wliile  it  operates,  in  many 
'.  VOL.  IV.  NO.  xnr.  N  cafss^ 
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cafes,  againft  improvements.  The  old  feudal  rule,  tliat  a  ^afial 
•ouM  not  be  received  on  an  eftate  without  the  confent  of  the  fi»- 
perior,  is  now  happily  aboliihed ;  and  it  feenis  ftrange  that  iht 
power  exercifed  by  proprietors,  of  preventing  any  perfon  from 
pofleiBng  land  without  their  confent,  (hould  ftHl  be  retained.  The 
cafes  are  exadlj  the  fame  in  principle,  and  the  welfare  o£  the 
country  is  more  concerned  in  the  abrogation  of  the  rule  as  apply-* 
iDg  to  tenants  than  vaflals. 

Having  given  this  hafty  (ketch  of  Scottifli  huibandry  in  the 
preceding  century,  we  fhall  detail,  as  concifely  as  poffible,  the 
ftate  of  huibandry  daring  the  year  1802,  and  more  paicictdarly  at 
tbeprefent  time. 

l^e  year  1802  was,  in  feveral  refpefls,  uncommonly  favovv- 
\ble  for  executing  rural  labour,  and  perhaps  the  country  has  fel- 
dom  experienced  better  fpring  and  autumn  quarters  than  in  this 
year.  Clay  foils  wrought  in  a  fuperior  way,  at  feed-time,  tt>  what 
Commonly  happens  ;  and  the  wheats,  from  being  well  rooted,  re- 
ceived little  damage  from  the  cold  winds  of  April  and  May.  The 
fummer  quarter  was,  however,  unpropitious  to  the  growth  of 
com  and  grafs,  and  ferious  apprehenfions  were  at  one  time  enter** 
tertained,  that  the  grain  crops  would  prove  defedive.  Thefe  ap- 
prehenfions proved,  in  a  great  meafure,  unfounded,  for  the  warm 
weather  in  Auguft  and  September  ripened  the  grain  of  the  fouth- 
cm  diftriAs  in  the  completeil  manner.  Hxcept  a  partial  lofs  from 
Ihaking  winds  and  fevere  frofls,  in  September  and  Odober,  the 
crop  was  fafely  harvefled,  and  brought  into  the  yard  in  excellent 
condition. 

Whether  the  laft  crop,  taking  it  upon  the  great  fcale,  equals  an 
average  one,  is  a  problematical  circumftance.  In  a  few  diflri&s, 
fituated  on  the  eailern  coafl,  the  crop  is  unqueftionably  good ;  but^ 
in  the  weftem  and  northern  parts  of  the  country,  owing  to  the 
coldnefs  of  the  weather  in  tfie  fummer  months,  it  is  confidered  to 
deferve  a  difierent  chara£ter.  The  rate  of  markets,  and  the  great 
importation  of  foreign  grain,  fupport  the  idea  that  the  crop  is  be^ 
low  the  conf  umption ;  but  the  corn-trade,  for  fome  time  paft,  has 
been  carried  on  upon  fuch  difcordaut  principles,  that  it  is  fcarce 
pra&icable  to  draw  juft  inferences  from  the  extent  of  imports  and 
exports.  The  country  muft  be  fully  flocked,  before  old  prin- 
ciples can  be  aded  upon  ;  and  that  a  full  ftock  in  hand  is  not  jet 
gained,  mufl  be  obvious  to  the  moft  fuperficial  inquirer. 

The  prices  of  grain  through  the  year  have  been  fully  as  high 
in  the  feveral  Scottifli  markets,  as  in  Mark-lane,  and  ftill  keep  in 
unifon  with  thofe  of  the  metropolis.  Good  wheat,  weighing 
from  63  to  64  lb.  per  Linlithgow  iirlot,  (about  3  per  cent,  larger 
than  the  Winchefter  buihel),  fold  lately  as  high  as  32s.  a  33s. 

1  but 
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hot  is  now  down  to  2Ss.  per  boll  of  four  firlots.  Inferior  forts, 
fnm  a  as.  to  aSs.  It  deferves  attention,  that  the  thick-chaflfcd 
whetts  are  generally  very  defeftive  in  quality,  and  that  the  prin- 
cipal famples  are  all  of  the  thin-chaffed  varieties.  This  has  oc- 
cafioned  the  fowing  of  the  former  forts  to  be  almoft  difufed  this 
feafon,  though,  till  lately,  they  were  held  in  the  greateil  eftimation. 

Markets  for  fat  and  lean  flock  have  experienced  no  rcduftion^ 
aiid4c  is  fappofed  that  the  quantity  of  fheep  and  cattle,  in  North 
Britain,  is  much  leffened  within  thcfe  few  years.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  demand  is  equal  to  the  number  prefcnted,  which  uecef<- 
fiurily  occafions  the  late  high  prices  to  be  fully  maintained.  The 
tifte  of  the  public,  in  favour  of  butcher-meat,  feems  daily  to  in- 
creafe ;  and  it  is  with  pleafure  we  remark,  that  a  very  general  at-^ 
teation  is  now  paid  to  the  improvement  of  flock  in  every  quarter 
of  the\:ountry.  The  incrcafed  value  of  the  article  has  occafioned 
this  fuperior  attention ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  improvements 
in  this  line  will  foon  be  placed  upon  a  footing  that  will  enable 
the  breeders  to  keep  their  ground,  in  the  event  of  a  declenfion  of 
markets.  Fat  cattle  and  Iheep  at  prtrfent  are  worth  los.  6d.  pec 
fione,  of  i6  lb.  Amfterdam,  or  17J  a^'oirdupois. 

The  turnip  crop  has  in  general  fucceeded  this  feafon,  and  yields 
richer  and  more  nutritive  food  than  thofe  of  the  three  preceding 
years.     This  valuable  root  is  now  extenfively  cultivated  in  every 

iiaarter,  and  is  eminently  ufeful  upon  mofl  of  foils.  Perhaps  a 
enfe  of  its  value  has  lately  caufed  a  more  general  culture  than 
confiftent  with  the  real  welfare  of  agriculture.  Upon  all  fandj 
and  dry  foils  the  turnip  hixfba.idry  is  truly  beneficial ;  but  where 
the  ground  is  inclined  to  clay,  or  incumbent  upon  a  clofe  bottom^ 
it  does  not  require  argument  to  prove  that  the  cultivation  of  this 
foot  is  accompanied  with  a  certain  lofs  to  the  owner.  A  cleaa 
fnmmer  fallow  is  the  only  mode  that  ought  to  be  pradiifed  under 
thefe  circumflances ;  and  it  is  now  afcertained,  beyond  difpute^ 
that  the  firft  crop,  after  this  fallow,  is  of  greater  value  than  both 
the  crop  of  turnips,  and  the  fucceeding  crop  of  grain,  even  when 
every  branch  of  management  is,  in  other  refpefts,  condu&cd  in 
the  moft  huibandman-like  manner. 

Since  harvefl  was  finiflied,  the  weather  has  proved  unfavourable 
to  the  fowing  of  wheat,  and  to  the  ploughing  of  the  ground  for 
die  next  crop.  The  rains  have,  however,  been  partial,  and  rather 
of  that  extent  as  to  render  the  furface  wer,  than  to  fill  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  with  water.  The  fallow  wheats  were  in  general 
fi>wn  during  the  months  of  September  and  Oclober,  and  lately  pre* 
ftnted  a  promifin^;;  9iow,  though  now  checked  by  the  recent  frofls; 
tot  tfao  bean  flubbles,  being  late  of  clearing,  were  not  fown  un- 
4nriiVborable  aufpices«  Many  of  them  are  yet  unfo^iiy  and  fe- 
J    -  N  2  voral 
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veral  fields  were  only  fown  about  the  end  of  lad  mclbtb.  Sf 
wheat  is  now  ver j  common  in  the  early  diftridis,  and,  in  dry  « 
fcafons,  has  often  been  cultivated  with  advantage  Where  the 
nip*hu{bandry  is  general,  this  mode  muft  necefiarily  be  folio 
or  the  alternative  adopted  of  fowing  upon  clover-ftubbles. 
peated  trials  have,  however,  afcertaiuedy  that  the  culture  of 
after  the  clovers,  )s  more  beneficial  than  that  of  wheat.  At 
upon  this  principle,  fpring  wheat  is  ufually  fown  .after  turni] 
many  counties,  and  the  grain  fo  produced  is  often  found  fup 
to  what  is  fown  in  the  autunmal  and  winter  months. 

We  obferve  that  meetings  of  the  landed  intereil  have  been 
in  fevcral  counties,  to  take  under  confideration  the  additional 
impofed  lafl  year  upon  malt.  In  all  former  bills,  a  Icfier 
was  impofed  upon  barley  and  bear,  manufactured  into  ma 
Scotland,  than  in  England ;  and  it  was  fuppofed  that  this  dh 
tion  was  founded  upon  juflice  and  expedience.  That  fomc 
trifts  in  Scotland  raife  barley,  equal  to  what  is  ufually  proc 
in  England,  we  are  difpofed  to  admit ;  but  in  the  northern 
particularly  in  the  weftern  diflri£ts,  where  the  climate  is  late 
hig  or  bear  generally  taken  inilead  of  barley,  an  equal  tax  i« 
doubtedly  a  grievous  oppreffion.  Notwithftanding  of  the  n 
rous  and  beneficial  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in 
quarters,  yet  none  of  them  can  poflibly  meliorate  the  cli 
which  remains  cold  and  wet,  backward  to  vegetation,  anc 
friendly  to  the  harvefting  the  article  upon  which  the  duty 
be  levied.  A  departure  from  the  fyftem  of  taxation,  mail 
ed  fiiu:e  the  union,  forms  the  caufe  of  complaint  made  b 
different  counties  ;  and,  in  our  humble  opinion,  it  deferves  U 
attention.  We  are  glad  to  fee  landed  proprietors  take  up 
matters,  for  they  lie  particularly  within  their  province ; 
through  their  endeavours,  the  wifhed-for  redrefs  can  only  b 
tained.  We  fuggeft  the  propriety  of  permitting  Englifli  I 
imported  into  Scotland,  and  manufaftured  there,  to  be  tax 
the  fame  ratio,  as  if  it  had  been  malted  in  England  ;  and  t< 
jneafure  no  well-founded  obje&ions  can  be  urged.  Inde 
equal  malt-duty,  in  this  cafe,  would  prove  highly  benefic 
ScottiQi  hufbandry  ;  the  fuperior  quality  of  Englifh  grain, 
cially  in  feafons  like  the  laft,  gives  it  a  decided  preference  in  { 
northern  counties,  and  makes  home  raifed»grain  meet  a  m 
under  a  pofitive  difadvantage.  This  fubjed:  is  well  elucidat 
the  Fife  and  Moray  reports,  and  in  the  Glafgow  letter,  of  ii 
gence  prefented  in  pages  120,  121,  and  122,  of  this  number. 

We  ftate  with  pleafure  the  continued  and  incrcafing  cndea 
f>f  the  Farming  Society  of  Ireland,  to  benefit  the  hufbanc 
that  countrj ;  and,  in  the  inilance  we  axe  now  to  mention;  the 
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€d  their  inquiries  muft  be  univerfally  felt.    This  veteran  fociety, 
in  order  that  the  mod  valuable  breeds  of  cattle  and  ilieep  may  be 
accurately  afcertained,  have  lately  offered  two  premiums  of  one  hun^ 
Jbrtd guineas  eacb^  and  two  oi  fifty  guineas  eachy  for  the  two  beft  and 
Cecood  beft  eflays  on  the  refpetSkive  properties  of  thefe  animals, 
vhieh  contribute  moil  to  their  utility.     By  fuch  liberal  offers^  ic 
may  be  expe^ed  that  every  fpark  of  knowledge,  in  the  country, 
of  thefe  matters  will  be  brought  to  light ;  at  leaft  a  confiderable 
body  of  information  muft  be  collected.     The  triiling  premiums 
of  five  and  ten  guineas,  held  out  by  fome  other  focieties,  cannot 
form  an  objc£t  to  men  of  fcience  and  chara£ter.  In  fa&,  even  when 
guned,  they  can  hardly  be  reckoned  a  remuneration  of  the  trouble 
and  expence  at^ually  incurred  in  making  the  necelTary  inquiries, 
flod  arranging  the  refults  in  a  fyftematic  ihape* 

We  fliall  conclude  this  article,  by  remarking,  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  ftate  of  huibandry,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1802,  ma& 
be  viewed  as  beneficial  to  the  country,  advantageous  to  proprietors 
of  land,  and  honourable  to  the  occupiers.  The  produce  of  the 
country  is  undoubtedly  augmented  in  a  confiderable  degree  \  rents 
paid  to  proprietors  are  amazingly  increafed,  while  the  (ituation  of 
cultivators  is  flouriihing  and  profperous.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  like  favourable  circumftances,as  haveoccafioned  fuch  important 
advantages  to  all  concerned,  will  not  in  future  ceafe  to  operate  ; 
and  that,  under  the  influence  of  a  juft  fyftem,  and  the  fecurity  of 
equal  laws,  thofe  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  remain  unimproved 
will  foon  be  brought  into  the  fame  profitable  ftate  as  thofe  more 
early  cultivated  *• 

January  23.  N. 


*  A  confiderable  part  of  this  article  is  taken  from  an  a|;rici]ltiiral  report  drawn 
^  by  the  cot'du£)or  of  the  magazine  for  a  London  n^onthly  publication  :  but  as 
thit  work  would  reach  few  of  our  readers,  we  judge  there  can  be  no  improprkty 
IB  preicotixig  the  iubltance  of  it  here. 
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.  Extracts  jfrom  Prifate  Corresfondence. 

SCOTLAND. 

Invernefsjbire  Quarterly  Report. 

Our  crop  was,  on  the  whole,  better  fecurcd  than  could  have  been 
cxpedledy  from  the  extreme  wetncfs  of  the  latter  part  of  the  autaranal 
feafon  ;  but  it  was  Martinmas  before  the  whole  was  got  into  the  flack« 
yard.  The  produce,  as  to  quantity,  I  believe,  will  equal  that  of  an 
average  crop  ;  but  the  quality  is  very  inferior,  owing  to  the  great  want 
c£  funfhine  during  the  Summer  months.  Except  for  barley,  there  it 
BO  demand  at  prefent  for  any  fort  of  grain  ;  and  the  large  importations 
of  that  article  from  England,  and  various  parts  of  Scotland,  have,  with- 
in thefe  few  days,  glutted  our  market  completely.  Bell  Norfolk  bar- 
ley has  been  offered  To  low  as  275.  6d.  per  boll  in  quantities ;  but,  for 
fmall  parcels,  30s.  may  ftill  be  brought ;  inferior  qualities,  as  low  as 
248.  As  for  wheat  and  oats,  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  of  theCe 
grains  being  fold  at  fixed  prices  ;  but  oatrmeal  in  retail,  brings  i  s.  4d« 
and  IS.  jd.  per  peck  of  nine  pounds,  and  barley-meal  is.  3d.  per  peck 
often  pounds.  The  weather  has  been  uncommonly  mild  of  late.  Un- 
til this  day,  our  ploughs  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  been  (lopped  by 
Iroft.  The  demand  for  cattle  of  all  defcriptions,  was  very  gpreat  at  the 
Isiter  end  of  the  feafon  ;  and  fo  few  are  left  in  the  country,  that 
prices  are  likely  to  go  very  high  in  Spring-time.  Winter  fodder  is  very 
plentiful,  and  no  demand  prevails  for  hay. jf^^*  1 2. 

Litter  from  David  ^eriff  Efq,  dated  Kinmylees,  near  Invernefs^ 

January  12.  1803. 

•  As  I  conceive  it  to  be  very  proper,  that  any  thing  relative  to  rural 
affairs,  out  of  the  common  train  of  occurrences,  fhould  be  circumftan- 
tiated  as  to  place,  date  and  perfon,  I  therefore  give  you  authority  to  in- 
left,  in  your  next  Number,  the  following  account  of  a  ewe,  which  it 
prefently  in  my  poffeilion. 

*  In  the  month  of  March  1801,  I  bought  225  ewes  of  the  fmall  coun- 
try breed,  fuch  as  may  be  fed  to  8  lb.  per  quarter,  which  I  grazed  upoa 
the  outfield  pafture,  and  among  the  woods  belonging  to  my  farm.  I  foki 
the  lambs  produced  by  thefe  ewes,  in  the  month  of  June  following,' at  88. 
per  head  ;  and  the  ewes,  on  the  ifl  January  1802,  after  getting  a  very  few 
turnip,  at  158.  One  of  thefe  ewes,  an  extreme  old  one,  without  a  tooth» 
had  a  lamb  taken  off  about  the  ill  June  1801,  and  on  the  5th  of  Novem^ 
ber  following  (he  had  a  fecond,  which  I  killed  on  the  29th  December* 
having  refufed  30s.  for  it.  On  the  20th  April  lad,  (he  had  a  third 
lamb,  which  I  fold  at  1 28.  along  with  ninefcore  more :  and  this  day» 
the  i2ib  January  1803,  ^^  ^^"^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  dropped  a  fourth  lamb* 
apparently  of  a  healthy  and  ilrong  conilitution  ;  and  1  have  little  doub( 
but  I  Hiall  get  25s.  or  30s.  for  it  next  month.  I  have  juft  now  put 
the  ewe  into  a  houfe  to  feed  with  turnip  tops  and  kail,  the  only  food 
Ate  can  now  eat,  from  ber  total  want  of  teeth.  * 

letUr 
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Letter  from  a  Fanner  in  Roxburgh/bire^  Jan.  8. 

•  Since  xht  cooclufion  of  harvcft,  we  have  enjoyed  fine  open  weather 
tin  \^U^Jf  and  have  been  able  to  get  field  labour  in  a  very  forward  ftate. 
The  grafs  lands  continued  to  vegetate  with  vigour ;  and  1  hardly  re^ 
member  of  having  feen  the  turnips  fo  much  (hot,  or  run,  as  in  this  fea* 
i(Mi.  This,  however,  is  now  effectually  flopped  by  the  froft,  and  unleft 
this  valuable  root  is  injured  by  a  continuance  of  the  prefent  weather,  we 
have  a  profpe£t  of  enjoying  a  full  fupply  of  cattle  and  fheep  meat  for  % 
oonfiderable  length  of  time. 

'  i  don't  think  that  there  is  any  thing  like  the  ufual  extent  of  flock  Fa 
the  hands  of  the  breeders  or  feeders  of  this  county.  Thofe  who  had 
to  purchafe  in  autumn,  were  apprehenfive  of  rifking  too  much  ;  white 
thofe  who  had  flock  in  hand,  eagerly  difpofed  of  greater  numbers  than 
cuftomary,  the  prices  being  fo  extravagantly  high.  If  a  good  fupply  it 
not  procured,  in  the  Spring,  from  the  Northern  diflridls,  it  is  probable 
that  flock  will  continue  to  be  very  fcarce. 

•  The  great  bulk  of  lafl  crop  is  putting  little  money  into  the  farmer't 
pocket ;  and  the  grain  is  fo  inferior  in  quality,  that  it  cannot  be  pre- 
fented  at  the  London  market,  bats  excepted.  It  is  difBcult  to  quote 
prtcet,  for  we  are  willing  to  give  it  to  the  corn  fa6lor  upon  his  own 
terms.  The  perfcvering  advocates  for  breaking  up  grafs  land,  have 
fucceeded  fo  far,  as  to  render  corn  fcarcely  worth  the  growing,  which 
may  prove  a  fatal  circumilance  to  the  country  in  after  years. ' 

Aberdeeti/bire  ^larterlj  Reports 

From  the  14th  October  (the  date  of  lafl  Report)  the  weather  rcw 
mained  very  fine  for  about  ten  days  ;  fo  that,  in  the  early  diUri^  of  (be 
county,  the  diiLrent  crops  were  harvefled  in  a  very  perfed  flate.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month,  the  weather  broke,  and  continued  fo  lon^ 
bad,  with  torrents  of  rain,  as  occafioned  the  crops  which  remained  ia 
the  fields  to  be  almofl  totally  ruined.  The  lofs  in  many  places  wat 
very  confiderable  ;  and  where  there  were  no  thrafhing  machines  to  take 
out  the  grain  in  its  wet  flate,  it  could  not  be  faved  by  the  moft  a^ve 
efiurts. 

Barley  turned  out  fufHciently  produdlive,  and  fit  for  malting.  It 
is,  however,  upon  the  whole,  rather  defedlive  in  weight.  Oats  are 
left  defedive  than  were  expeded,  though  they  do  not  yield  fo  freely 
irom  the  ftack  as  we  could  wifh.  Neither  the  one  grain  nor  the  othar 
iiy  however,  in  great  demand  :  the  temper  of  the  market  does  not -in* 
dnce  merchants  to  be  hearty  in  purchafing,  nor  the  fcale  of  prices  tempt 
brraen  to  be  anxious  about  felling. 

Cattle  and  fheep  maintain  very  high  prices.  The  flock  of  either,  oa 
Imd,  is  by  no  means  great ;  though  provender,  both  of  flraw  and  tur- 
aipi^  it  very  plentiful.  In  dry  fituations,  field  work  is  fufficicntly  for- 
wnd,  at  there  has  been  little  interruption  from  frofl  or  fnow  ;  but,  ia 
iov  Ijriagi  or  wet  fituations,  little  labour  could  be  accomplifhed,  owiaj^ 
10  tbe  bOmidity  of  the  weather* 

PcU 
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Peat  moft  has  been  flrenuoufly  recommended  as  an  excellent  ingre- 
dient in  compofls.  In  many  parts  of  this  county,  where  mofs  is  plen- 
tifully got,  it  i»  found  to  be  condderably  impregnated  with  iron  ore ; 
in  fome  in  dances,  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  render  it  hurtful,  nay,  even 
dcftrudive  to  vegetation,  ^uery, — How  are  the  qualities  of  mofs  dif- 
tingui(hable  ?  When  mixed  with  mineral  acid,  is  there  any  way  of 
purging  it  of  this  noxious  quality  ?  or,  if  it  cannot  be  deprived  of  it 
iJitogether,  with  what  proportion  may  it  be  ufed  advaniageoufly  ?  aad 
]^ow  is  that  proportion  to  be  afcertained  ? Jfart.  13, 

Rofsjhire  ^arterly  Report. 

TftE  Winter  has  continued  open,  and,  in  general,  the  weather  has 
l&een  milder  than  we  have  had  for  feveral  years  palt  at  this  feafon. 
Ploughing  is  well  advanced.  The  fheep  and  out-winten'ng  cattle  have 
Idft  nothing  of  their  flefh,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  reach  the  graf«  time 
in  better  condition  than  ufoal.  As  the  draw  is  not  much  wanted  for 
cattle,  little  of  the  crop  has  yet  been  thrafhed.  Oats  meal  poorly  ;  and 
ovr  diftillers  complain  of  the  barley  not  giving  the  ufual  quantity  of 
fpirit.  Our  corn  markets  are  very  dnll.  Oat-meal  from  20s.  to  24s. 
per  boll  of  nine  ilones ;  but  our  prices  are  little  better  than  nominal,  a 
Donall  part  of  this  crop  being  difpofed  of.  Old  Barley,  if  fine,  fells  at 
5CS.  per  boll. 

There  is  a  fpirit  of  improvement  gaining  ground  among  the  proprie- 
tors of  this  county.  Captain  Munro  of  Teaninich,  and  Captain  Mac- 
.Kcnzie  of  Kincraig,  have  of  late  marled  ground  to  a  confiderable  ex- 
jtcnt,  which  promifcs  to  pay  well ;  and  many  others  are  fpeaking  of  fol- 
lowing their  example.  Your  corrcfpondent,  the  Northern  Tourift,  will 
fK  pleafed  to  hear,  that  the  much  negle6^ed,  and  fine  improveable  pro- 
p&Cty  of  Fowlis,  is  now  advertifed  to  be  let  on  improving  Icafes.  There 
•re  many  other  tra<^  of  valuable  land  in  the  county,  alfo  propnfed  to 
be  let  in  farms  worthy  of  attention.  The  rage  for  (heep-farming  ftill 
continues.  Hill  farms,  when  let  of  fnfficicnt  extent  for  a  (heep-walk, 
bring  three,  four,  or  five  times  more  rent  than  formerly.  Some  are  of 
opinion,  that  this  will  opetate  againft  the  intercft  of  the  country,  ma- 
By  of  the  aborigines  of  the  foil  being  thus  forced  to  emigrate  ;  while 
ejthers  argue,  and  with  greater  juftice,  that  whatever  fyftem  brings  the 
lugheft  rent,  mud  eventually  promote  the  real  good  of  the  community. 
— ^yj«.  12. 

Wigtonjbire  ^arterly  Report* 

'  The  writer  of  this  Report  having  lately  made  a  tour  throtigh  the 
grcateft  part  of  the  county,  with  much  fatisfaftion  obferved  the  pro- 
greflive  improvement  of  iia  agriculture,  particularly  the  increafcd  quan- 
thy  of  wheat  and  turnips  of  late  years ;  the  turnip  crop  being  no^-M 
imderftood,  not  only  of  itfelf  valuable,  but  an  excellent  preparative 
fcrthe  fowing  down  of  the  land  to  grafs  :  and  where  the  turnip  hul- 
bandry  prevailed  mod,  we  invariably  found  the  ricbeft  padure.  Near 
to  the  foothcrn  point  of  this  didrid,  wc  vicwtd  pretty  large  fields  mr- 

nurc^ 
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Dved  with  Eea-Weedy  whofe  turnips  in  general  meafured  twelve  inches 
diameter. 

From  the  end  of  November  till  the  beginning  of  this  month»  the 
wtBther  hait  been  rainy  :  now  the  froll  haa  fet  in  pretty  fevere,  which 
has  not  only  kept  back  the  fowing  of  fome  part  of  our  wheat,  but  re- 
tarded our  ploughing  .very  much  ;  on  light  foil,  we  often  find  wheat 
aafwer  aa  well  in  the  end  of  February  as  in  O^ober. 

Our  crops,  in  general,  are  turning  out  rather  better  than  we  expell- 
ed in  quality,  potato  oats  weighing  from  58  to  40  lib.  ;  common  Gal- 
loway do.  from  34  to  37  lib.  ;  beer  from  44  to  48  lib. ;  and  wheat 
from  54  to  59  lib.  ;  all  per  Winchefler  bufhel.  Our  market  is  how- 
ever both  dull  and  low  in  price,  viewed  comparatively  with  the  extra- 
ordinary advance,  of  late  years,  on  land-rent,  price  of  labour,  &c.  &c« 

The  price  of  butcher  meat  has  continued  pretty  uniform.  Lean 
ftock,  and  young  cattle  and  horfes,  during  this  quarter,  have  continued 
much  higher  in  price  than  at  any  period  during  the  late  war. 

One  great  caufe  of  the  price  of  grain  keeping  low  is,  the  vail  Irifh 
importation  into  Clyde,  and  weft  of  England  ;  but  which,  being  now 
rather  falling  back,  it  is  thought,  by  fome  people,  the  market  will 
fooD  become  better. January  lyib, 

Dunifnes/bire  ^tarterly  Reports 

The  feafon,  fince  laft  Report,  has  been  as  favourable  as  could  be 
wifhed  for  carrying  on  farm  labour,  and  preparing  for  the  enfuing  crop. 
The  lands  intended  for  green  crops  have  got  a  furrow,  and  many  fanners 
are  well  forward  in  ploughing  their  lea  lands.  None  are  behind  bnt 
fome  few  old-fa(hioned  people,  who  were  bred,  and  remain  in  the  idea» 
that  all  land  is  injured  by  being  ploughed  before  Candlemas.  Thefev 
however,  it  is  hoped,  will  foon  be  (till  fewer  in  number  than  they  arjp. 
Such  of  the  fmall  fields  of  wheat  fown  in  this  county,  as  were  got  early 
in,  are  promiHng.  Thofe  fown  fo  late  as  November  were  long  in  com- 
ing up,  and  appear  very  feeble.  The  quantity  fown  feems  rather  more 
than  ufuaL 

The  crop  of  laft  feafon  is  turning  out,  as  was  expeded,  rather  below 
an  average.  Wheat  is  generally  unfound  ;  whether  blighted  in  the 
floweff  or  by  the  froft  in  the  beginning  of  September,  is  not  certain  ; 
likely  both.  Barley  is  firm,  but  light,  weighs  from  48  to  50  lib.  the 
baiheL  Oats,  common  kind,  36  to  37  lib.  Early  oats  rather  better* 
Potato  oats  42  lib. 

'ITie  after  growth  in  the  Autumn,  and  the  open  moderate  Winter 
months,  have  improved  ftock  of  all  kinds.  Many  young  fheep,  indeed, 
have  died  of  the  difeafe  called  the  fickncjs  ;  but  that  is  a  mark  of  the 
fircogth  of  the  ftock,  generally  being  occafioned  by  an  over  fulnefs  or 
nchneia  of  the  blood.  Prices,  fo  long  as  there  were  markets,  increafed 
to  the  laftt  particularly  for  cattle.  How  they  will  open  in  the  Springs 
ip  A  OHtter  of  doubt ;  though,  by  all  accounts,  cattle  are  yet  in'  numbers 
vae^pnl  to  the  demand,  particularly  aged  cattle.  Pork  in  carcafe,  foe 
Arpi^  waif  in  November  and  Dccemberi  from  71.  6d.  to  7s.  the  ftone 
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of  14  lib. ;  but  It  now  from  58.  6d.  to  68.  6d.  The  caufe  of  the  fall  of 
thii  valuable  article  is  not  yet  uoderftood.  The  buyers  of  laft  year,  at 
prices  irom  Ss.  to  los.  the  ftone  in  carcafe»  were  thought,  in  the  end,  to 
have  done  very  well. ^an,  17. 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  near  Perth^  January  1 8. 

<  In  this  part  of  the  country,  the  ftate  of  the  weather,  from  the 
dole  of  Harveft  till  within  thefe  ten  days,  has,  on  the  wbde,  been  &- 
Tourable  to  rural  labour.  The  ufual  autumnal  ploughings  were  giveh* 
and  even  fome  people  ploughed  light  lands  for  oats ;  a  pra6tice  which 
fuits  fuch  foils  well,  by  allowing  the  ground  to  be  confolidated  before 
feed  time,  confequently  refilling  the  Summer  drought  with  greater  vi- 
gour. The  open  weather  has  permitted  every  advantage  to  be  got 
from  the  paftures  and  clover  ftubbles,  and  benefited  the  growers  of  tur- 
nipsu  Stock  of  all  kinds  is  ftiil  high,  and  I  prefume  will  continue  fo 
during  the  enfuing  Spring. 

*  The  young  wheats  look  well  in  generaL  In  this  neighbourhood,  we 
fow  rather  early  than  otherwife  ;  feldom  or  never  trading  to  a  late  or 
fpnng  fowing,  as  is  doiie  in  the  fotithem  counties.  I  am  convinced 
our  pradlice,  in  this  refpedl,  is  confident  with  our  intereft ;  for,  from 
local  circumflances,  we  feldom  experience  the  comfort  of  genial  Spring 
weather.  While  on  this  article,  I  may  mention  a  fmall  occurrence 
whicb  happened  on  my  farm  at  laft  wheat-feed  time,  feeing  it  may  cau- 
tion others  from  falling  into  the  like  error. 

*  My  fallow  being  in  forwardnefs  for  receiving  the  feed,  I  was  led  to 
buy  fome  Englifk  wheat  of  crop  1801,  which,  to  appearance,  looked  to 
he  very  fupcrior  grain  ;  but,  from  the  efft£t8  of  the  urine  and  hot  lime 
ufed  ia  the  pickling  procefs,  the  braird  made  was  a  very  imperfeft  one, 
fcarcely  one  half  fo  thick  as  I  had  rcafion  to  expert ;  and,  what  was 
more  furprifin^,  the  plants  were  gradually  thinner,  according  to  the 
progrefs  made  in  fowing  ;  what  was  fown  firft,  being  thicker  confiderably 
than  what  was  fown  at  the  conclufion  of  the  work.  From  what  is 
ftatedy  1  prefume  to  fuggefi  to  all  concerned,  the  propriety  of  pickling 
a  fmall  quantity  at  a  time  ;  and  it  becomes  a  queftion  with  me,  whe- 
ther old  wheat  needs  pickling  at  all.  It  is  probable,  fome  of  your 
Ariends  may  have  fuch  experieiice  on  the  fubje6^,  as  to  fay  whether  old 
wheat  does,  or  does  not  require  pickling ;  and  would  any  of  them  com- 
municate their  opinion,  I,  for  one,  would  thank  them  moft  fincerely.  * 

«  The 


*  The  Conductor  begs  leave  to  affure  his  worthy  correfpondent,  that 
wheat  of  all  ages  requires  to  be  pickled,  in  order  to  preferve  it  from 
Annt ;  though  there  are  numerous  in  fiances  of  the  difeaie  being  avoid- 
ed, even  when  the  procefs  of  pickling  had  been  negleded ;  but  no  pru- 
dent man  will  run  fuch  a  riilc,  the  lofs  fuftained  in  one  fatal  year,  being 
cften  greater  than  the  expence  of  pickling  during  a  whole  leafe.  Our 
correfpondent  had  allowed  his  wheat  to  remain  too  long  among  the 
f  frtiich  is  always  attended  with  &tal  confcquence0. 
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<  The  grain  crop  of  laft  fcafon  turns  out,  for  the  mod  part^  of  very 
idierior  quality,  aiid  the  demand  for  it  it  unufudly  flack.  The  fcale  of 
|iiiocf  if  not  «t  all  agreeaUe  to  the  grower,  nor  confiftent  with  the  rate 
of  rentt,  mnd  the  eipence  of  labour ;  but,  ftill,  the  greateft  evil  it  the  want 
if  demand.' 

TweeddaU  ^arterly  ReporU 

Though  the  weather  took  an  unfavourable  tarn  in  06lober,  yet  ftt& 
ficient  intervals  were  found  to  finifh  the  harveft  in  a  fatisfa^ory  manner. 
Other  circumftances,  however,  contributed  to  place  the  rural  matters  of 
this  diftriA  in  a  more  unfavourable  fituation  than  could  be  wifhed.  The 
potatoes,  and  all  the  crops  in  low  grounds,  were  much  injured  by  the 
cariy  firofta  of  September ;  and  when  it  it  added,  that  a  fevere  fhake 
took  place  on  the  higher  lands  in  the  beginning  of  Odober,  it  ma^ 
bfiely  be  reckoned,  that  our  crops  are  remarkably  unprodudive.  It  it 
diflfeolt  to  calculate  the  general  produce,  as,  in  all  high  climates,  there 
it  a  greater  irregularicy  in  backward  feafons,  than  where  the  foil  and 
cKmate  is  more  uniform.  Many  of  the  oats  do  not  yield  more  than 
eleven  pecks  of  meal  per  boll.  Beer  is  hr  from  its  ufual  quality ;  and 
{was  are  fcarcely  worth  the  expence  of  thrafhing. 

At  the  weather  continued  frefh  and  mild  after  harveft,  confiderable 
progrefs  vras  made  in  executing  field  labour  ;  and,  from  the  fame  caules^ 
the  fog  and  turnip  feeding  have  turned  out  to  good  account.  Moft  of 
the  turnips  were  ate  with  fheep ;  as  cattle,  for  the  purpofe,  could  not 
be  firot,  but  on  the  moft  extravagant  terms. 

For  ten  days  paft,  a  fevere  froft  has  prevailed,  which  will  no  doubt 
hurt  the  turnips  that  remain  unconfumed.     Grain,  meal,  and  butcher- 
meat  are  at  much  the  fame  prices  here  as  in  the  Edinburgh  markets* 
iZtb  January » 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  In  AherdeenJbtrt—^Janui^y  19. 

<  Our  harveft  was,  in  many  places,  concluded  moft  unfavourably.  Near 
EQon,  a  great  quantity  of  oats  were  expofed  to  the  rains  of  the  latter 
end  of  October,  and  the  fubfequent  month,  and  were  not  got  fecured 
tin  the  cod  of  December.  In  the  diftrid  of  Alford,  a  gentleman  hid 
a  great  part  of  his  crop,  on  a  large  farm,  almoft  deftroyed ;  and,  at 
the  head  of  the  county,  betwiit  Huntly  and  Keith,  many  fields  were 
VDCOt,  or  ftanding  out,  when  December  arrived. 

*  The  turnip  crop  ftands  the  Winter,  as  yet,  very  well,  not  having 
operienced  much  froft.  We  had  a  little  fnow  feme  weeks  ago.  A  re- 
gnlar  dorm  feems  now  to  have  fet  in  ;  but  the  ploughing  of  wet  foils 
vat  completely  ftopped  long  before  it  commencevi. 

'  Too  much  pains  cannot  be  ufed  in  cautioning  farmers  again  ft  the 
nlieof  frofted  feed.  The  froft  of  13th  September,  hurt  only  the  low 
Cppotry  crops ;  but  later  frofts  injured  thofe  of  the  higher  diftrids  morc 
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Berwick/hire  ^arterly  Report. 

Though  the  rainy  weather,  in  the  beginning  of  this  quarter,  wai 
much  againft  t)ie  ingathering  of  that  i>art  of  the  bean  crop  which  re- 
mained in  the  field,  yet,  where  proper  precautions  had  been  taken,  the 
grain  docs  not  appear  materially  damaged.  Fallow  wheats  made  a  pro- 
mifing  braird  ;  but  the  bean  lands  were  too  late  in  clearing,  and  too  wet 
to  admit  of  being  fown  with  wheat  before  Winter  fet  in.  The  long 
continued  rains  were  particularly  unfavourable  to  fheep  in  fituationt  any 
way  liable  to  the  rot  ;  and  that  difeafe,  known  in  this  county  by  the 
fuune  of  the  black  fpauUl^  (from  its  terminating  in  a  mortification  of 
the  hind  quarters),  has,  in  fome  fituations,  been  very  fatal  amongil 
the  calves  of  lad  year :  thofe  calves  that  are  higheft  in  condition  feem 
moft  fubjedi:  to  this  diforder,  which  (like  the  rot  in  (heep)  appears  to 
be  in  fome  meafure  local,  and  always  mofl  prevalent  in  a  mild  wet  fea- 
ibn.  If  any  of  your  readers  have  diCcovered  a  cure  for  this  difeafe,  or 
the  means  of  preventing  it,  they  would  confer  a  benefit  on  fociety,  by 
making  it  known  through  the  channel  of  your  Magazine. 

The  markets  for  lean  cattle  at  Martinmas  w?re  higher  than  ever  re- 
membered, being  confiderably  above  the  prices  of  lad  year.  Late  tur< 
nips  have  fenfibly  improved  fmce  the  commencement  of  this  quarter, 
while  the  early  fields  have  univerfally  fhot  up  into  the  feed  ilalk ;  the 
letting  price  for  thofe  of  the  bed  quality  has  been  from  ^1.  ics.  to  4U 
per  Englifh  acre.  Ploughing  is  in  a  very  forward  flatc,  having  met 
with  little  interruption  from  froil  till  within  thefe  eight  days. 

Wheat  turns  out  greatly  below  an  average  crop,  and  the  general  qua- 
lity is  fo  indifferent,  that  few  fine  famples  are  to  be  met  with.  Oats^ 
though  they  meal  tolerably  well,  make  but  a  very  middling  return  per 
acre.  Barley  is  fmall  in  the  grain,  and  will  hardly  yield  an  average  return. 
Beans,  except  where  they  have  been  thra(hed  for  the  purpofe  of  being 
ktln-dried  to  make  them  keep,  have  fcarcely  yet  been  feen  at  market ; 
but  from  thefe  trials  the  crop  does  not  promife  to  turn  out  productive. 
Peat  are  hardly  worth  eflimating.  Oar  corn  markets  have  been  gradually 
declining  fince  November.  The  prefent  prices  are  ;  JJcft  wheat,  373. 
6d.  ;  ditto  barley,  168.  ;  ditto  oats,  148.  ;  potato  oats,  l6s.  per  boll 
of  ^%  Winchefler  bufhcls.  Hay  is  felling  from  6d.  to  8d.  per  hone  of 
32^  lib.  Englifh  ;  and  potatoes  in  wholefale,  deliverable  at  Berwick,  at 
148.  and  15s.  per  boll  of  40  Englifh  flone.  Butcher  markets  have  re- 
mained pretty  fleady  ;  good  beef  being  Bd.,  and  mutton  7^d  per  lib.  of 
I7-|  ounces.  The  fnow  which  fell  on  Sunday  the  9th,  Itill  continues 
to  cover  the  hills  ;  and  though  not  deep,  yet,  from  its  being  frozen  on 
the  top,  the  flocks  in  that  diilridl  have  required  a  laddering  of  liay  for 
thefe  fome  days  pafl — Jf^n*  1 9» 

Eajl  Lothian  ^iarferly  R^fart. 

The  weather  broke  in  October,  before  the  whole  of  the  crop  wa<  car- 
ried ;  but  the  lofs  thereby  fuflaincd  was  not  of  much  confequenc?.  I» 
the  important  bufinefs  of  fowin|;  the  wlicat  lands,  an  obllrudtion  of 
gr^^er  ZQagnitude  was  generally  fclt|  .a^4  various  fields  remaia  unfown, 

which 
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which  originally  were  intended  for  wheat.  Such  fallovrs  as  were  feeded 
in  September,  maintained  a  flourifhing  appearance  when  the  frofls  com- 
menced ;  and  as  they  were  well  rooted  at  that  period,  little  danger  it 
apprehended  from  the  temporary  ceflation  of  their  growth. 

The  grain  markets  prtfervcd  a  fteady  afpeft  till  tlic  beginning  of  thii 
mont^  ;  but*  of  late,  Tales  have  been  made  at  prices  confiderably  reduced. 
When  it  is  confidtrcd  that  nearly  one  half  of  tlie  produce  of  this  county 
muft  be  fent  out  of  it  cither  in  a  raw  or  manufadlurcd  Hate,  and  that  the 
ports  of  the  contermininis  counties  were  filled  with  grain  imported  from 
England  and  foreign  countries,  the  declcntion  wjl  not  excite  furprife. 
J  The  fod  is,  prices  at  Haddington  were  longer  of  being  depreciated  than 

i  in  other  quarters  ;   which  is  a  fure  proof  that  the  quality  of  the  grain, 

there  prefcnted,  is  of  the  firll  fort.  If  Scotland  had  depended  folely  on 
its  own  produce  this  year,  a  real  fcarcity  mufl  inevitably  have  been  ex- 
perienced. The  importation  of  Irifli  oats  and  American  wheat  into  the 
ireflem  ports,  and  grain  of  all  kinds  from  England,  and  wheat  from  fo- 
reign countries,  into  the  ports  on  the  eaft  coaft,  have,  however,  prevented 
an  evil  which  could  not  otherwife  have  been  avoided. 
I  Little  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  butcher  markets  of  late,  nor  11 

tny  expelled  for  fome  time  to  come.  The  demand  and  fupply  has  hi- 
therto been  tolerably  well  proportioned,  and  probably  will  remain  fo  tiH 
the  condufion  of  the  feeding  feafon.  Stock  upon  turnips  have  thriven 
well ;  and  from  fales  made,  it  appears  that  the  feeders  will  get  through, 
not  with  (landing  that  purchafes  were  made  at  enormous  rates.  The 
month  of  Apiil  is,  however,  the  trying  time  for  the  feeders,  as  the  mar* 
kets  are  feldom  gluttetl  earlier. 

Ploughing,  in  general,  is  not  very  forward,  but  equally  fo  as  laft 
year.  Upon  the  wet  and  heavy  lands  much  time  was  loit  from  the  Oc- 
tober and  November  rains ;  the  latenefs  of  the  harvefl,  and  the  time 
fpent  in  fecuring  the  crop,  alfo  contributed  to  throw  field  labour  behind, 
llie  redudtion  of  prices  has  not  ferved  to  check  an  incrcafe  of  rents; 
but  this  may  be  reckoned  a  pretty  good  fign  of  the  incrcafiiig  profperity 
of  the  country. Jan,  21. 

Mid-Lothian  ^/artcr/y  Report, 

The  mildnefs  of  the  two  laft  months  has  been  favourable  to  the 
;rrowth  of  the  young  wheats,  which,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
prefcnt  froft,  had  a  promiting  appearance.  The  fame  caufe  has  permit- 
ted ploughing  to  be,  in  general,  well  advanced  ;  a  circii  nllance  of  great 
importance  before  the  commencement  of  fcvere  weailicr. 

The  lad  year's  crops  have  turned  out,  upon  trial,  r.rarly  as  was  ex- 
peded  at  the  time  of  writing  laft  report.  The  markets  are  fully  fup- 
pUedy  and  fales  dull ;  but  barley  is  quite  unntarkctabic  almoft  at  any 
price.  This  is  generally  attributed  to  the  high  additional  duty  lately 
unpofed  upon  malt,  which  is  the  fame,  whether  barley  be  good  or  badp 
of  Eog^ifh  or  Scotifli  growth. 

The  brewer  and  diftiller  find  it  their  intereft  to  purchafe  nothing  but 
the  vciT  bed  grain ;  and  they  very  readily  rather  give  from  228*  to  248. 

'or 
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•for  Englifli  bailey^  than  give  i68.  for  Scoti  barley :  and»  it  feems,  thii 
|(reat  difparity  in  price  does  not  arife  fo  much  from  a  conrefpondent 
difference  in  weight,  as  from  the  former  giving  more  ale  or  ^irits  than 
the  latter. 

Ought  not  all  thofe,  in  every  county  of  Scotland,  who  are  tnterefted  in 
the  growth  of  barley,  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  modification  of  the 
fluJt^iuty,  as  has  been  the  cafe  during  the  laft  century  ?  for  it  is  quite  as 
reafonable  that  an  adk  (hould  be  pafled,  ordaining  all  grain  of  the  fiunc 
fpceiet  to  be  fold  at  the  lame  price,  however  different  in  quality,  as 
that  equal  duties  ihould  be  impofed  affe^ng  barley  of  very  unequal 
qualities. 

Fat  cattle  continue  to  maintain  good  prices  ;  they  give  from  los.  to 
Xjs.  per  ftone  Dutch,  finking  the  of&l ;  and,  by  retail,  beef  felk  at 
firom  6d.  to  8d.  per  lib. ;  Mutton,  nearly  the  iame»  Current  prices  foi 
both,  7d.  per  lib. 

Oats  from  los.  to  1 68.  per  Linlithgow  boll. 
Beans  and  peas  from  13s.  to  i6s.  6d. 
Wheat  from  22s.  to  27s.     Sales  dulL 
Hay  from  yd.  to  8d«  per  Tron  ftone. 

Herrings  have  almoft  deferted  the  Frith  of  Forth  this  feafon  ;  but 
cod  has  been  found  in  confiderable  abundance  as  finr  up  as  Alba  :  an^ 
smny  Engliih  vefiels  are  employed  catching  them  alive  for  the  JLondoc 
snarket,  which  is  a  new  thing  fo  far  up  the  river. 

Ja$amry  2§. 


ENGLAND. 

Ah  interefUng  communication  was  received  froni|  the  gentlenoan  whc 
Jkvoured  us  with  the  particulars  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford^s  hufbandry 
but  too  late  for  our  laft  Number.     Though  rather  now  out  of  date,  wt 
bave  made  a  few  cxtra^s  from  it,  and  truft  they  will  prove  acceptablt 
to  our  readers. 

Jj€tter/rom  a  Scotch  Farmer^  on  a  Tour  through  Ettgland^  dated  Cardij^ 

Wales t  Oa,  21.  J  802. 

'  <  I  left  London  on  the  21ft  Auguft,  on  a  vifit  to  our  good  frieni 
{n  Wales,  and  had  tolerable  opportunities  of  examining  the  hu(bandr 
of  the  country,  betwixt  the  metropolis  and  that  diftri6t.  During  th 
firft  two  ftages,  the  different  com  crops  appeared  very  good  ;  fome  o 
the  wheat  was  carried,  the  beans  nearly  ripe,  and  the  meadow-hay  a 
bove  half  cut.  From  Marlborough  to  D^vifes,  neither  wheat  nor  bai 
•ley  was  ripe  ;  and  many  fields  of  turnips  were  not  thinned  or  fet  out 
Near  Bath,  pafture  and  hay  fields  are  very  numerous,  little  land  beini 
pnder  corn  crops  ;  and  the  fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  th 
country  around  Briftol.  Both  thefe  cities  appear  to  have  felt  the  tfkS 
of  the  late  war,  more  feverely  than  other  places  ;  for  hundreds  of  fin 
iiew-bmlt  houfes  remain  upfiniflied  in  both  of  tbem ;  fondfe  of  them  aj 
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pBtntlf  la  a  very  totteriog  ftate.  Between  firiftol  and  the  new  pafiage 
omr  cbe  Seveniv  1  crafTed  a  common  of  fine  land>  carrying  a  green  paC* 
turfy  and  totally  free  of  ant  hills,  which  cover  all  the  common  and 
mflae  land  in  the  South  of  England.  From  the  new  pafiage  to  New- 
port and  Cardiff^  the  face  of  the  country  is  much  the  (ame  as  on  the 
Gbocefter  fide  of  the  river,  rifing  into  gentle  little  hills,  which  are  en« 
dofied  and  cultivated  to  the  tops.  Harveil  was  then  only  begrtnning, 
iod  none  was  carried.  A  great  many  fields  were  more  than  fully  ripe, 
and  fecmed  to  remain  uncut  for  want  of  hands.  Much  hay  was  idfo 
ftanding  in  the  cock  ;  and  fome  of  the  fait  marfhes  below  Cardiff  were 
nncat.  All  the  reapers  in  this  diflrid  (Wales)  are  men,  and  their 
wages  are  two  fhillingrs  per  day,  with  viduals.  They  work  two  and 
two  on  a  narrow  ridge,  clofe  at  one  another's  heels,  and  lay  down  the 
com  in  handfuls,  which  is  taken  up  by  women  and  boys,  who  bind  it 
b  fmall  (heaves.  Barley  is  ufually  cut  with  the  fcythe,  cocked  in  like 
manner  as  hay,  and  built  in  long  (lacks. 

«  The  farmers  are,  at  this  time  (06lober  2  id),  bufy  in  fowtng  their 
wheats,  which  is  a  bufincfs  that  occupies  a  confiderable  part  of  their  at« 
tcntioo.  On  fallow  grronnd,  it  is  put  in  under  furrow,  on  two-bout 
ridgfes  ;  and  afterwards  gone  over  with  hand-hoes,  inflead  of  receiving 
the  barrow.  On  clover  leas,  they  caft  up  every  furrow  with  a  (hovel, 
on  the  fides  of  the  narrow  ridge,  after  harrowing  ;  and  the  ploughing, 
though  very  (hallow,  is  given  with  fix  or  eight  oxen.  Our  friend  has* 
for  feveral  years,  ploughed  with  two  horfes ;  but  few  of  the  neighboura 
have  followed  his  example. 

*  The  whole  country,  from  the  paffage  to  Swanfea,  is  incumbent  on 
limeftone ;  and  there  is  abundance  of  coal  in  the  hills.  Few  farmera 
are  therefore  without  lime-kilns  for  their  own  ufe.  Much  of  the  arti- 
cle is  ofed  in  compoft  middings,  generally  formed  from  the  head  landi 
and  banks  of  ditches,  which  is  applied  to  the  fallows  and  clovers  for 
wheat.  Not  many  oats  are  fown  ;  and  thefe  are  generally  of  the  bladt 
nriety.  Only  a  few  fmall  fields  of  turnips  are  to  be  feen,  and  fome  of 
them  are  not  hoed.  The  iron-works  in  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan- 
(hires  render  labourers  very  fcarce.  The  great  profits  made  by  the  pro- 
prietors  of  thefe  works  during  the  war,  has  occafioned  them  lately  to 
be  oonfiderably  extended ;  and,  though  the  price  is  Icfs,  more  iron  i» 
faade  than  ever.  About  Morthey,  400  tons  of  bar-iron,  of  different 
fiacst  IB  fflanufa£lurcd  per  week.  It  is  brought  by  the  canal  to  Cardiff^ 
ia  harges  of  20  tons,  drawn  by  one  horfe.  * 

Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  If^ales,  January  i  xtb* 

*  We  have  experienced  a  remarkable  mild  Winter,  which  might  have 
ltd  na  to  caped  a  full-grown  braird  of  wheat.  But  the  contrary  baa 
hippcBed-;  for  I  never  faw  the  young  (^ants  look  weaker  in  this  coon* 
Iff  flwQ  in. the  prefent  feafon  ;  and  1  attribute  this  chiefly  to  the  fmall- 

feed -produced  from  laft  year's  crop,  occafioned  by  the  cold- 
die  Summer  months,  and  the  immenfe  bulk,  of  ftraw ;  circum- 
tlMt  render  grain  always  defective.     Indeed^  our  grain,  I  meats 

the 
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the  wheats,  is  fo  light,  that  when  we  fell  it  by  weight  (a  cuftom  onr 
millers  are  fond  of),  we  may  be  faid  to  be  great  lofers  ;  for  it  takes  aa 
extra  quantity  to  make  up  the  afcertained  weight  of  a  bu(hel,  though  no 
doubt  this  mode  mud  be  confidered  as  a  better  criterion  for  determining 
the  comparative  value  of  grain,  than  what  is  furnifhed  by  a  meafurc  of 
capacity. 

<  Three  months  ago,  there  was  a  profpe6i  of  cattle  markets  taking  a 
retrograde  courfe  ;  but,  at  our  late  fairs,  fmall  oxen,  fleers,  and  young 
beifers,  fold  much  higher  than  at  any  former  time.  Store  (heep  and 
pigs  alfo  hold  a  great  price  ;  but  old  oxen  are  not  fo  much  in  demand. 
The  great  (lore  of  hay  and  draw  in  hand,  grives  us  an  uniifual  quantity 
of  Winter  food,  efpecially  as  few  people  are  provided  with  their  wonted 
extent  of  flock. 

^  Labourers  wages  continue  to  rife.  During  the  war,  men  were  beg- 
ging for  employment ;  but  now,  when  peace  it  returned,  which  of 
courfe  might  be  expelled  to  have  increafed  their  number,  hands  cannot 
be  got.  Cardiff  Heath  is  now  improving  with  great  fpirit  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  by  whofe  exertions  an  a6l  of  Par- 
liament was  obtained  for  dividing  and  enclofing  the  fame.  It  was  fur- 
veyed  and  divided  by  a  countryman  of  yours,  who  feems  to  have  given 
great  fatisfa^ion  to  all  parties.  It  was  about  this  time  twelvemonth^ 
that  they  began  to  enclofe  ;  and,  from  prefent  appearances,  the  one 
lialf  of  the  heath  will  be  in  corn  next  year.  Many  different  meant  of 
improvement  have  been  tried  ;  but  paring  and  burning  feems  to  be  moft 
cflFe6lual  \  and  the  wheatn,  where  that  was  done»  look  very  welL  ' 

Ejfix  ^mrierly  Report. 

A  mod  remarkable  dry  Autumn  prevented  the  wheats  from  being 
depofited  in  the  ground  till  a  very  late  period ;  fo  that  they  have  but 
juft  made  their  appearance,  which  at  the  prefent  is  rather  unpromifing, 
at  they  look  but  thin  and  weakly.  Turnips  turn  out  to  be  rather  a 
better  crop  than  was  expedcd,  and  the  young  graffes  look  not  altoge- 
ther unpromifmg.  The  produce  of  lad  crop  turns  out  abundant, 
except  beans  and  peas,  which  yield  little  more  than  the  feed.  Barley, 
and  oats  efpecially,  are  very  difficult  to  thrafh  ;  being  harveded  in  fo 
dry  a  date,  makes  them  adhere  very  clofely  to  the  draw.  The  wea- 
ther has  been  open,  mild,  and  generally  dry,  till  within  this  lad  week^ 
iince  which  time  a  fevere  frod  has  fet  in,  without  any  fnow,  which  ap- 
pears likely  to  continue,  the  thermometer  varying  from  20  to  24  de- 
grees. Every  one  is  embracing  the  opportunity  of  carting  the  manure 
and  corapod  on  the  lands  ;  fo  that  every  horfe  and  man  is  employed. 
We  are  now  looking  forward  to  the  time  of  beans  fowing,  which  will  com- 
mence immediately  upon  the  departure  of  the  frod.  The  method  here 
ufed  in  planting  them,  is  by  fowing  broadcad,  and  ploughing  in  the  feed» 
or  by  dibbling  ;  a  pradice  perhaps  unknown  in  the  North.  A  man 
has  an  iron  in  each  hand  about  three  feet  long,  with  which  he  makes 
the  holes,  to  admit  of  two  or  three  beans  each*  which  are  dropped  in 
by  children,  after  which  it  is  harrowed  over.    They  arc  dibbled  about 

iiipe 
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■he  iadittt  And  at  dMmt  41.  6d.  or  58.  an  acre  of  expence.  In  the 
in-babm^  womof  ftrmen  who  have  wet  land  employ  feme  of  their 
is  lMid*ditGhiiig  or  furface-draininjjr,  A  new  iaTention»  or  plan  of 
bnniBg  this  operation,  has  lately  ftarted  up,  by  means  of  what  is 
tiHrd  m  mole*plough»  which  makes  an  aperture  in  the  earth  abont 
IWMty  indies  bebw  the  furface,  fufficient  to  take  the  water  off.  Stod^ 
of  an  kinds  is  dear.  Hogs  are  this  feafon  chiefly  fatted  upon  barley- 
Bait  it: bang  the  cheapeft  food,  and  are  fold  at  about   128.  6d.  a 

Lincolnjbtre  ^iarterly  Report. 

Tm  drainage  of  our  fnis  and  low  lands  does  not  go  forward  with  fo 
•mnch  expedition  as  could  be  wifhed,  though  every  perfon  is  thoroughly 
coovinocds  that  the  pbn  and  report  thereof  given  in  by  John  Rennie 
£iq.  is  admirably  calculated  to  anfwer  the  intended  puq>ofc  in  the  moft 
campkte  and  cflbdual  manner.  A  fcarcity  of  hands,  and  a  want  of  ex- 
ertion in  ibme  individuals  concerned,  have  retarded  a  work  longer  than 
cxpeded,  which  cventoally  muft  prove  vaftly  beneficial  to  the  intercft  of 
dus  coontj,  and  the  numeroos  individuals  who  have  a  right  to  the  lands 
now  mder  this  mode  of  improvement. 

The  grain  markets  are  dull ;  but  thofe  for  (heep  and  cattle  prefent 
every  ptofpeA  of  maintaining -high  prices.  Land  rents  continue  upon 
Ike  rife»  tlioiq;h  fufptdons  may  be  entertained  that  the  new  fets  vrill 
■not  ftand  the  teft  of  time.  Some  of  the  ground  fold  by  the  fen  com- 
nffioners  f<»r  defraying  the  charge  of  fences  and  buildings,  has  drawn 
Ibrty  pounds  per  acre  m  its  natural  ftate  ;  but  this  perhaps  is  an  in  fiance 
of  the  idiimfical  difpofition  of  mankind.  A  great  many  endofure  bills 
are  going  forward  here ;  and  attendance  upon  meetings  about  fuch  bu- 
fineu  occojNes  a  confiderable  (hare  of  the  time  of  our  chief  men  of  bo* 


NorfoJi  ^rterly  Report. 

NoTWiTRSTANOiNO  the  heavy  crop  of  corn  to  be  carried  laft  har- 

wit  the  whole  was  fecured  expeditionfly,  and  a  rcafonable  hope  was  af- 

bidedy  that  we  would  enjoy  an  early  and  favourable  feafon  for  wheat 

Ibwing.     On  lands  which  had  been  Summer-fidlowed  this  was  the  cafe  ; 

hnt  the  fyftem  of  fallowing,  or,  in  the  dialedl  of  the  country,  *  giving 

'  a  diorongh  Summer  tilth  for  wheat, '  being  now  univerfally  exploded, 

(dMN^h  1  am  firmly  perfuaded  it  will  frequently  be  found  necefiary  to 

to  the  pra6tice  of  the  old  fchool  in  this  particular),  and  fovirtng 

the  flag  being  very  generally  adopted,  the  long  drought  during 

\  and  for  fome  weeks  afterwards,  precluded  the  poflibility  of 

_  up  for  a  confiderable  time  the  two  years  leas  for  wheat ;  and 

'Mfcqnrntly,  this  operation  was  obliged  to  be  deferred,  in  many  cafes, 

*4B'Ac  fofon  for  fowing  was  far  advanced,  and  fears,  not  very  unrcafon- 

iKk^  were  enteruined,  that,  fhould  the  Winter  fet  in  early  and  fevere, 

Iha  ylnnta  might  be  materially  injured,  before  they  had  obtained  fuffi- 

irff  lirngth  of  root  to  reGft  the  attacks  of  haid  froft.     Providence, 

•<tM.  IT.  MO.  xui.  f  however. 
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lowclrer,  has  confiderably  leffencd  thefe  apprehenfionSy  by  fendiV 
lutumnal  quarter  remarkably  mild  and  open.  In  confcqoence  of  ^ 
be  wheats  have  planted  full  and  regular,  and,  tiH  the  commenceoK 
he  prefent  fevere  froft,  appeared  vigorous  and  healthy :  eren  n 
hould  hope  they  will  not  fuiiain  any  very  ferions  injury,  except  in 
xrhere  the  feed  was  fown,  io  hte,  that  the  plant  is  now  only  juft  I 
ling  to  make  an  appearance. 

A  heavy  crop  of  corn  on  the  ground  is  almoft  conftantlj^preju 
:o  the  young  clovers  ;  but  this  year  furniHies  an  exception  to  a  g< 
*ule,  probably  becaufe  no  very  violent  rains  fell  to  beat  the  corn  t 
ground,  after  it  had  got  into  the  ear.  The  clovers  have  planted  thid 
Bvell,  and,  before  the  froft  ftt  in,  appeared  unufually  frefh  and  luxu 
Fhe  fame  remark  applies  to  the  Winter  tares :  unprotected,  bowevi 
I  friendly  covering  of  fnow,  it  is  not  improbable  but  in  fome  (pe 
in  many  inflances),  and  particularly  where  the  land  is  not  in  very 
condition,  they  may  fuffer  material  injury.  The  turnip  crop,  aft< 
[irft  and  fecond  hoeing,  was  extremely  promifing  ;  but  the  long  dri 
before,  during,  and  after  harveil,  g^reatly  injured  the  young  plants 
!t  was  apprehended  they  could  not  produce  more  than  one  third 
average  crop  :  they  are,  however,  greatly  improved  in  the  courfe  i 
lafl  quarter,  and,  though  the  frod  has  now  entirely  deprived  th 
their  tops,  may,  1  think,  Aill  be  deemed  full  half  a  crop.  The  q 
is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  very  moderate,  not  fufficiently  good  to 
ftock  for  market,  without  the  aid  of  fome  more  nutritious' f6od  ;  tl 
a  remark^  which  I  have  heard  very  generally  made,  and  which  m\ 
obfervation  confirms,  *  that  they  are  peculiarly  mild  and  pleaiai 
the  table, '  feems,  in  fome  degree  at  leaft,  to  militate  againft  thi 
nion. 

Irrigation,  which  has  lately  been  introduced  into  this  county 
purfued  with  great  fpint  and  judgement,  will,  in  fome  cafes  thii 
hjl  to  produce  one  of  its  mod  valuable  advantages,  early  fpring 
owing  to  what,  at  this  feafon  of  the  year  is  a  very  unufual  com 
a  fcanty  fupply  of  water.  The  fprings  are  ^  low,  that  a  fui 
quantity  cannot  be  obtained  for  flooding;  of  courfe,  the  operation  < 
the  bed,  be  but  imperfedily  executed.  The  average  price  of  gn 
been  low  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  fell  it 
prefent  rates.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Report  I  have  obferved^  tb 
bulk  of  the  crop  collected  during  the  harved  was  very  confiderab 
doubt,  however,  whether  the  produce  of  com,  per  acre,  will  exc 
average  crop.  Should  1  fay  wheat  is  three,  and  barley  four  quart< 
acre,  1  am  perfuaded,  if  I  am  erroneous  in  ray  calculation,  it  is 
excefs  ;  and  as  it  is  well  known,  that  no  confiderable  dock  remai 
hand  at  the  commencement  of  harved,  the  prefent  low  price  can  o 
accounted  for,  on  tlie  fuppofition  that  the  crop  in  other  quarters 
kingdom  has  greatly  exceeded  its  ufual  average^  or  that  very  ex 
importations  have  been  made.— — '^^n.  1 7. 
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••  •     Torhjbire  ^larterly  Report. 

■  Thekb  u  fomething  peculiarly  pleafant,  in  the  view  of  the  prefent  fi- 
tntion  of  the  inarkct8»  in  regard  to  the  prices  and  fupply  of  the  varied 
praduAt  of  rural  economy— articles  of  uniTerfa!  confumption.  Every 
■eighboariDg  market  is  conftantly  and  abundantly  fupplied  ;  yet  the  pri- 
ces of  the  moft  neceflary  articles,  fuch  as  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  can- 
not be  deemed  fo  low,  as  to  form  any  abfolute  difcouragement  to  the 
grower,  efpecially  as  the  produce  of  the  preceding  year  was  alfo  good  ; 
while  thofe  of  lefs  immediate  neceility,  fuch  as  grazing  produ6ts,  &c. 
ait  delliog  at  prices  at  leaft  as  encouraging  as  at  any  former  period 
whatever,  all  circumftances  confidered.  The  liberal  and  intelligent  far- 
mer will  ever  confider  it  as  an  axiom,  *  That  good  crops^  *Mtb  modtratt 
friceif  con/iihite  i'u  real  prof perity.  * 

The  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  are  rather  fuperior  to  the  aver- 
age produce,  and  turn  out  fubilantially  on  the  floor.  Grain  is  general- 
ly of  excellent  quality.  Beans  and  peas  were  bulky  on  the  ground, 
but  are  not  expe^ed  to  yield  adequately  in  grain.  The  beans  were  late 
in  ripening,  nipt  by  the  autumnal  frofts,  and  ill-harvefted. 

Till  the  prefent  fcverc  froft,  and  extremely  cold  eaft  winds,  the  grow- 
ing wheats  had  a  moft  luxuriant  appearance,  which,  though  flattering  at 
the  timc»  is  by  no  means  a  fure  omen  of  a  favourable  refult :  as  the 
ground  here  is  bare  of  fnow,  the  cold  may  give  them  a  feafonable  check* 
A  very  confiderable  proportion  of  the  arable  land  has  been  fown  with 
that  grain,  in  the  bell  poffible  order  and  time. 

'  The  turnips,  though  by  no  means  a  deficient  crop,  are  far  feen  into, 
(the early  period  of  the  Winter  confidered)  from  the  unufual  (hortnefs  of 
the  hay  and  after-grafs.  They  have  accordingly  been  fold  at  high  pri- 
ces, which  is  very  different  from  the  cafe  of  laft  Winter,  when  many  of 
them  were  abfqlutely  wafted  for  want  of  cuftomers.  .  The  pref*nt  price 
of  hay  is  about  hue  guineas  per  ton. 

The  potatoes  have  very  much  difappointed  the  expeflations  of  the 
growers  in  general,  who  had  flattered  themfclves  with  the  idea  of  a  crop 
proportionate  to  the  promiCe  of  top  :  they  confequently  began  felling  at 
very  low  prices,  but  are  now  about  28.  6d.  per  buftiel.  Apples  are  ex- 
tremely fcarce  and  dear  ( 1 68.  per  bufhel),  in  confequence  of  the  deftruc- 
tive  froftt  of  the  Spring  and  Summer. 

■  Fat  cattle  are  at  high  prices ;  and,  by  all  accounts,  lean  ftock  are  at 
•  ntio  comparatively  higher  ftilL  Good  horfes  are  extravagantly  dear* 
Bcd^  Mutton,  Veal  and  Pork,  ^re  about  8^.  per  lib. ;  and  the  demand 
farthde  articles  appears  to  be  increafing. yan.  17. 

■•  .        .  • 

Letter  from  Stafford^   1  %tb  January, 

'"  VBjbfts  and  flieep  ftill  keep  up  in  price,  and  cheefe  fells  at  ^\>per 
[of  fix  fcore.     Owing  t6  a  great  demand  from  the  clothiers  in 
wool  has  lately  advanced  much,  and  land  rent  is  daily  get- 
s  though^  if  the  grain  markets  cootinue  at  the  prefent  rate. 

Pa  I 


I  cannot  fee  how  farm^s  are  tp  pay  their.  WB]r,r  Ac  e^ienee  of  fadbon 
and  public  burdens  hAng  now  fo  enorinoufly  inoreafed* 

*  My  l!>orfet  ewes  are  beginning  to  drop  their  lambst  wUdi  are  dniiif 
wrU»  notwithfUndIng  the  weather  has,  for  tome  time  paily.been^cry  fe 
vere*  The  a£l  of  Parliament  for  eqclofing  I^ecdwood  fordif  paiMt  not 
withftanding  the  viplent  pppoiition  given  to  it  by  tome  intereflied  ncn 
V  hinted  in  one  of  my  former  letters.  * 

Northumberland  ^arterly  Rifort. 

^rom  the  date  of  bft  Report  to  the  beginning  of  MWembcry  th 
weather  continued  very  favourable  for  harvefting  die  moor  cropt  o 
fBom,  and  the  beans  in  tbe  lower  dtftn6ts.  On  th^  aoth  O^lober,  wi 
Jiad  a  fufficicDt  quantity  of  rain,  that  left  the  Summcr*£dlows  and  beai 
landsy  v^ich  were  before  too  dry,  in  a  fine  mellow  ftiBte»  peculiarly  pro 
per  for  fowtng  wheat ;  and  this  favourable  opportunity  was  not  let  fli] 
by  good  farmers  :  probably  the  wheat  feed  was  never  ptit  in  under  mon 
favourable  circumftances  with  refpe6k  to  weather,  to  whidi  caofe  ih 
fubfequent  healthy  appearance  of  the  crop  may,  in  a  great  fotxlvst^  b 
fittributed. 

Through  the  greateft  part  of  November,  an^  beginning  of  December 
the  general  flate  of  the  weather  was  wet  \  but  not  to  Aich  a  he^ht  i 
to  prevent  the  ufual  operations  of  husbandry  from  going  fbrward,  par 
ticnlarly  the  ploughing  for.  the  next  year's  fallow  and  Spriiur  cropi 
which  is  everywhere  in  a  great  date  of  forwardneft.  The  prelent  hoi 
commenced  on  the  loth  inftant,  at  a  very  convenient  period  for  gettinj 
out  manure,  and  forming  dunghills  in  tbjC  ^Idf  intended  ^  tunii|^ 
next  fe^fon. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  the  pontinped  rainf  in  the  month  o 
July,  and  the  great  flufh  of  grafs  immediately  fucceedingy  has  been  pro 
dudive  of  the  rot  in  (heep,  as,  on  that  account,  many  farmers  hav 
(within  the  laft  two  months)'  been  under  the  neceffity  of  felling  confi 
derable  numbers  of  their  flocks  at  a  very  reduced  price ;  and  it  feem 
there  are  yet  many  more  in  a  doubtful  ilate  upon  mod  of  the  hfida  tha 
are  liable  to  that  deilru^live,  and  hitherto  unaccounted  for,  noalady. 

In  laft  Report^  it  was  hinted,  that  the  turnip  crop  vras  not  good,  tt 
frept  upon  dry  loams  ;  but  thefe,  iince  that  time,  have  been  confiderabi 
^deteriorated,  by  their  (hooting  out  feed  flems  in  the  hitter  end  of  0fto 
ber  and  beginning  of  November ;  fo  that,  in  many  fields,  there  is  fctrec 
ly  a  turnip  to  be  found  without  a  long  neck,  or  a  flem  fi^bm  two  t 
three  feet  high  :  and,  probably,  fuch  a  general  inftance  of  tumipl  fkxM 
ing  betore  Winter,  is  not  recoUedted  by  the  oldeft  cultiirator  of  that  ya 
fuable  root. 

I'he  profpedl  of  the  prices  of  dock  lowering  in  the  latter  end  oC  Sep 
tember  and  beginning  of  Odtober,  was  of  fhort  duration.  At  Nen 
caftle  fair,  o..  the  29th  0£lober,  lean  cattle  for  ftraw  were  never  kniowi 

febe  fold  at  fucH  prices,  nor  fo  few  brought  to  market*    fit  tock  fil 
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aUb  hsa&f  ntivte  t  confiderable  advance,  the  pre^nt  pricet  beiqg  St.  6d. 
fir  fione,  fink,  for  good  beef,  and  8d.  to  9d.  per  lib.  for  (beep. 

Oor  com  markets  hate  bech,  and  are  yet  very  flow :— the  principal' 
demand  it  (or  oatii  to  the  London  market,  particularly  the  potato  oat, 
(mt  which  6d.  per  bufhel  more  is  given  than  for  any  other  lund.     The 

Silitj  of  wheat  is  fo  various  in  this  diftriA,  and  fome  of  it  fo  very  bad* 
t,  on  the  lame  market  day,  the  prices  have  been  from  3s.  6d.  to  7a. 
a  bn(hel.  -  In  this  county,  it  turns  out  a  more  deficient  crop  than  waa 
expeded. 


Postscript  to  Scotish  Intelligence. 

Litter  from  Glafgonv^  22d  January, 

*  The  crop  in  general,  in  this  quarter,  is  turning  out  very  pootly, 
particularly  that  of  wheat  and  barley :  the  former  was  never  known  to 
be  fo  bad  in  quality  :  in  many  inftances,  our  farmers  have  been  without 
getting  a  price  offered  for  it.  The  latter  is  alfo  very  poor ;  and,  on  ao« 
count  of  the  new  duty  on  malt,  our  brewers  will  not  look  on  it  at  any 

E'm     They  are,  however,  well  fupplied  with  that  grain^  from  £n^« 
of  the  bed  quality  we  have  heretofore  feen. 

*  Our  potato  crop  has  turned  out  but  poorly,  both  as  to  quantity  aad 
fttdity.  Oats  is  the  only  grain  that  is  good ;  although  they  are  falling 
much  fliort,  both  as  to  draw  and  meal,  from  what  was  once  expeded  ; 
but  thefe  wants  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  made  up  by  the  late  eztenfive 
inportation.  Since  the  20th  Odober  lad,  we  have  had  about  19,000 
faarters,  nheatj  and  3 500  barreh  JUmr^  from  Amenca ;  I2,ooo  holh 
oati,  and  18,000  Mis  oat  meal^  from  Ireland.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
flour^  however,  with  about  7000  quarters  of  the  wheat,  has  been  again 
nported  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  meal  is  chiefly  intended  for  the 
Highlands  and  Weflern  didrids,  as  Iridi  meal  feldom  takes  in  this 
aanLeL  We  are  dill  in  the  expedlation  of  a  few  cargoes  more  wheat 
from  Virginia,  through  the  Winter,  with  a  pretty  large  fiipply  of  oatf 
9nd  oat  meal  from  Ireland,  little  or  no  new  grain  having  as  yet  arrived 
from  that  country. 

<  Our  market  at  prefent  is  well  fupplied  with  all  kinds  of  grain  ;  and 
fimn  the  dock  on  h^nd,  and  the  profped  of  a  further  fupply  from  Ire- 
Ind  in  particular,  prices  will,  we  think,  keep  moderate  for  fome  time 
tDc^omr. 

*  State  of  Glafgow  Markets,  January  22.  1803. 

AuMncin  wheat)  -  31s — 33s.  per  boll  of  240  lib.  Englifh. 

fimtzic  ditto,         -         -  32s. — 34s.      ditto  Linlithgow  meafure. 

"^  dittOy         -  -  32s. — 35s.      ditto     ditto         ditto 

•{ipthiao  ditto,  -  30s. — 32s.      ditto     ditto         ditto 

Morth-country  ditto,       289. — 30s.      ditto     ditto         ditto 
irhood  ditto,         168. — 258.      ditto     ditto         ditto 
I        259.  6d.-- 26b.  fid.  ditto    Stirling    ditto 

Serwlck 
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fA. 


Berwick  Barlej  -  2  is. 

North  of.  Scotland  ditto,       lys.  6d. 

This  Neighbourhood  ditto^         izs. 

Iriih  oats, 

EngUfh  ditto  (very  Eue)^ 

Scotch  ditto 

Beft  oat  meal 

Iriih  ditto 

Britiih  fine  flour 

Amencan  fuperfine  ditto 

Englifh  beanB 

Scotch  ditto 

Ditto  peas 


238. 

228. 
218. 

Engliih  and  Foreign  white  ditto  238. — 258. 


16s. — 

20s. — 

I2S. — 

198.- 

158.- 

40s. 
228.- 
168.- 
188.- 


-228.  perboU  Stirltng  meafore. 
•208.      ditto^   ditto         ditto 
-168.      ditto     ditto         ditto 
198.      ditto     Renfrew  ditto 
218.      ditto     Stirling     ditto 
•168.      ditto     Lanark     ditto 
20s.  do.  I5d.<-*i6d.  p.pecky  retail 
168.  ditto  18. — IS.  id.  ditto,  ditto 
358.      fack  of  2\  cwt. 

barrel ;  Fine  363. — 388. 
boll     Stirling  meafure. 
ditto    ditto      ditto 
ditto    ditto      ditto 
ditto    ditto      ditto.' 


Mora^ire  ^iarterly  Report, 

'  Thk  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  in  this  county,  are  now 
foand  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  average  of  ordinary  feafons  ;  the  quah'ty 
not  fo  good.  Wheat  weighs  only  60  lib.  Englifh  the  firlot  of  22 
Scots  pints.  Barley  68  lib.  Dutch  per  firlot  of  32  Scots  pints  ;  and 
Oats  54  lib.  Dutch,  fame  meafure. 

S?iles  are  dull  in  the  extreme,  and  no  fort  of  demand  from  our  ufual 
markets  in  the  South  and  Weft  of  Scotland.  In  the  hope  that  wheat 
may  yet  come  into  requeft,  merchants  are  buying  parcels  at  258.  per 
3oll;  and  a  few  oats  at  izs.  to  138.  6d.  as  in  quality. 

Our  barley  no  perfon  will  touch  ;  and,  to  many,  the  caufe  is  obvious. 
Fhe  late  adl  of  Parliament,  laying  a  fimilar  duty  on  Scotch  as  on  Eng< 
i(h  barley,  has  induced  our  brewers  and  diftillers  to  order  north  feveral 
cargoes  of  the  latter  ;  and  as  the  produce  fo  fair  exceeds  our  own,  it  is 
lighly  probable  they  will  continue  to  do  fo,  until  Scotch  beer  is  reduced 
:o,  at  leaft,  two  thirds  the  price  of  Englifh  barley.  It  feems  evident, 
hat  had  Government  intended  the  ruin  of  this  branch  of  Scotifh  agri- 
rulture,  no  meafure  fo  effed^ual  could  have  been  adopted  ;  but  the  an- 
(ious  folicitude  of  the  prcfent  Minifter  for  the  profperity  of  the  coud- 
jy,  and  his  experienced  candour,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  re- 
>refentations  on  this  important  fubjedl,  prefenting  from  all  quarters, 
rill  receive  that  attention  which  they  deferve,  and  that  redrefs  which 
hey  require. 

The  fale  of  cattle  terminated,  in  Autumn,  at  prices  unufually  high, 
[uft  now,  there  is  little  doing ;  for,  as  the  price  of  beef  rifes  in  our 
veckly  market,  the  difpofable  quantity  diminifhes ;  the  prefent  retail 
)rice  is  7d.  per  Dutch  lib.  Few  farmers  now  feed  for  the  butcher, 
iuding  it  more  beneficial  to  beftow  their  turnips  on  young  well-chofea 
attle,  which  are  uniformly  purchafed  by  dealers,  in  Marcn  and  April, 
or  the  South-country  markets.  Two  ways  of  feeding  thofe  cattle  are 
dopted  i  both  have  their  advocates.  The  one  way  is,  keeping  them 
oofc  in  a  fhade,  with  open  flraw-yard  in  front,  and  giving  the  turnips  oa 
i  gt^b  field  ;    The  other  is;  to  have  (hem  bound  pp  in  byres,  imd  tber^ 
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fed  with  tarnips  and  ftraw ;  occaHonally  letting  them  out  to  a  court 
Tud  for  air  and  exercife.  While  the  latter  mode  evidently  puts  on  moft 
nt,  the  other  is  fuppofed  to  keep  the  cattle  more  hardy,  confequently» 
better  able  to  ftand  the  fatigue  of  journey  and  cold,  when  turned  out  to 
grafs. 

Land  rents  here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  ifland,  are  much  oa 
the  rife  ;  and  no  farm  is  fooner  known  to  be  in  the  market,  than  fevc- 
lal  candidates  appear  for  it.  In  many  inflances,  rents  are  doubled,  nay 
tripled,  within  the  laft  nineteen  years ;  but  a  very  uncommon  advance 
has  taken  place  within  thefe  four  or  five  years  paft.  In  fituatinns  where 
00  foreign  manure  can  be  had,  heft  open  field  lands  are  letting  at  500. 
per  acre;  middling  lands  25s.  to  358.;  and  the  very  pooreft  fandy 
foils  at  158.  on  leafes  of  nineteen  years.  Were  thofe  lands  enclofed, 
and  fubdivided  with  fufiicient  (lone  dikes,  (at  leafV,  fuch  as  are  calculate 
for  grazing,  and  where  materials  can  be  had),  there  is  little  doubt  but 
the  prefent  rents  may  ftill  be  fupported,  admitting  the  tenant  was  to 
pay  6  per  cent,  intereft  for  the  calh  fo  laid  out  by  the  proprietor ;  and 
it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  he  could  derive  a  more  immediate  and  cer- 
tain return  for  his  money.  But  it  is,  however,  a  fad,  that,  to  this 
day,  there  is  fcarcely  a  fingle  enclofure,  in  this  county,  on  any  farm 
occupied  by  a  tenant !      ■  'jan.  zu 

Fife  ^tartcrly  Report. 

Although  the  harveft  of  this  county  was  in  general  well  finifhed,  yet» 
on  many  farms,  the  peas  crop  received  great  damage  from  the  wet 
breather  which  fet  in  at  the  conclufion  of  the  feafon.  Both  peas  and 
beina  are  remarkably  unprodu6iive  ;  the  grain  bad  in  qiiality  ;  and  the 
ftnw  almoin  rotten.  Wheat  is  vaftly  inferior,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
qtiality,  when  compared  with  crop  1801,  much  of  it  being  fmutted  and 
miUewed.  Barley  yields  not  amifs  upon  the  floor ;  but  the  quality 
thereof  is  fo  inferior,  that  few  purchafers  have  offered.  Oats  are  our 
beft  crop  ;  though,  on  high  farms,  or  on  mofTy  and  marfhy  foils,  they 
yield  very  poorly.  Potatoes  are  below  a  medium ;  and  Flax  is  worfe 
than  ever  feen  in  this  county.  The  price  of  it,  when  dreffed,  is  168.  and 
17%'fer  flone;  and  as  for  Seed,  a  fourth  of  the  ufual  quantity  will  not 
be  gained. 

Under  thefe  circumflances  it  might  have  been  expedled  that  the  ge« 
nend  (bale  of  pnces  would  have  been  in  unifon  with  the  imperfe6lnefs  of 
the  crop  ;  but  this  is  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that  a  want  of  purcha- 
fai  ia  evident  to  the  dulled  perfon.  This  proceeds  from  the  excefs  of 
Ibidgii  importations,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  poured  into  this  country 
from  England,  which  this  year  is  fo  fupcrior  to  our  own,  that  none  of 
our  home  produce,  unlefs  fuch  as  is  of  the  fir  (I  quality,  can  be  fold. 
Tlic  iDcreafed  rate  of  the  malt  tax  contributes  to  the  deprcffion  of  Bar* 
ley;  tor  fo  long  as  the  fame  duty  is  exaded  upon  the  worfl  as  upon  the 
bcftgniiiy  the  latter  mud  inevitably  find  a  preference. 

Trafc  tod  manufaflures  continue  to  profper,  and  may  they  continue 
todofe!  bnt  when  labourers  and  artifans  can  earn  fix  days  provifion  by 
dine  diJS  labour,  it  is  clear,  to  demonftrationj  that  the  price  of  vidual 

If 
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it  ■pproachiog  to  an  extreme  that  muft  prove  dangerous  to  the  profperity 
of  the  country.  The  farmer  becomes  difcouragcd,  improvement  oeafeSf 
and  with  it  the  land  becomes  leis  produ6live.  Rep  .s  cannot  be  paid  ; 
the  proprietors  in  confequence  become  poor  themfelves ;  and,  from  a  waat 
of  energy  in  a  country  fo  diilrefTed,  the  grealed  evils  may  be  dreaded. 
A  fcarcity  may  again  raife  prices  immoderately  high,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  manufacturers,  from  a  habit  of  idlenefs  acquired  in  thefe  plentiful 
timeSf  are  unfitted  for  meeting  diftro£s  when  the  hour  of  calamity  comes 
round.  It  would  be  a  wife  meafurc  therefore  to  bring  the  rate  of  wages 
and  the  price  of  provifions  nearly  upon  an  equal  fcale,  as  this  would  tend 
to  the  real  intcreft  of  the  manufa&urer,  as  well  as  that  of  the  former  and 
proprietor. Jan,  20. 

Argyllfl)ire  ^arterly  Report* 

In  a  county  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  pafturagCy  the  agricultural  Re- 
port at  this  feafon  of  the  year  muft  be  very  circumfcribed.  After  a 
tainy  Harveft,  the  Winter  fet  in  mild  and  dry  ;  fo  that  the  provender  was 
long  laved,  therefore  likely  to  prove  abundant.  The  cattle  are  alfo  in 
good  order,  and  the  prices  and  demand  for  them  expeAed  to  be  as  great 
aa  ever.  For  the  two-year»olds  of  next  May,  fome  have  already  refilled 
loL — A  great  part  of  the  Bear  crop  is,  and  will  continue  to  be  con- 
verted into  whiilcy,  and  fmuggled  into  the  Low  country,  till  the  men  in 
power  (hall  think  proper  to  licenfe  fmall  ftills  as  formerly ;  a  meafure 
that  would  conduce  not  a  little  to  the  improvement  of  the  health  and 
norals  of  the  people,  and  to  the  increafe  of  the  revenue.  In  the  more 
acable  diftridts  of  the  county,  not  a  great  deal  has  yet  been  ploughed. 
Oar  farmers  are  not  fufficiently  fenfible  of  the  benefit  of  froft,  to  mofly^ 
MSf  amd  lea  grounds,  which  ought  to  be  turned  up  before  it  fets  in  ; 
wfaidi  it  feldom  does  in  the  lower  parts  of  this  county  till  about  the 
middle  of  January.  For  fome  time  the  weather  with  us,  as  in  other 
parts,  has  been  remarkably  (lormy  ;  and  for  eight  days  paft,  the  froft  has 
been  very  keen,  and  the  cold  very  fevere.  This  day  a  gentle  thaw  begins 
to  unlock  the  earth,  and  to  invite  the  plough.    ■     Jan.  i8. 
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BRANCH    L 

ORIGIl^AL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


hnmn/rom  George  Dempster  E/q.  of  Dunnichen^ 
to  the  Conductor,  February  iQtL 

SlR| 

1  HOUGH  extremely  gratified  by  your  obliging  favour  of  the 

27Ch  ult.9  I  delayed  acknowledging  its  receipt  until  I  fliould  alfo 

hate  received  No.  XIII.  which  reached  nie   only  yeftcrday,  aad 

vas  worried  on  the  fpot,  (lump  and  rump,  and  proved  a  very 

apeeable  morfel.    I  promlfe  myfelf  and  my  neighbours  many  a 

Imurj  bit  from  your  kitchen ;  and  fincerely  hope  that  a  found 

traj  of  thinking  upon  fome  of  the  mod  important  topics  may  be 

UKtiodttCcdi  for  the  benefit  of  our  empire,  and  the  happinefs  of 

ill  inhabitants.     How  much  depends  upon   mankind  thinking 

loiindW  and  wifely  on  agricultural  topics,  which,  in  point  of  ex- 

tenty  turpafs  all  others,  and  which  may  be  faid  to  embrace  the 

whole  furface  of  the  globe  we  inhabit !     I  would  (till  be  more 

lavifli  in  my  commendation  of  your  defign,  were  it  not  that  I 

ihould  thereby  indire£lly  make  a  panegyric  on  myfelf.    Forthefe 

lift  fertj  years  of  my  life,  I  have  aclcd  in  the  management  of 

onr  iittk  rural  concerns  on  the  principles  you  fo  (Irenuoufly  in- 

CNOiie-   I  found  my  few  tenants,  without  leafes,  fubje£t  to  the 

Mrtfmirh  of  the  barony  ^  thirled  to  its  miU$  >  wedded  to  the 

%i9Mi«  XT*  MO.  XIY.  Qji  wretched 
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wretched  fyllem  of  outfield  and  in ;  bound  to  pay  kain,  and 
perform  perfonal  fervices ;  clothed  in  hodden,  and  lodged  in 
Iiovels.  You  have  enriched  the  Magazine  with  refults  of  your 
fanning  excurfions.  Pray  direft  one  of  them  to  the  county  I 
write  from;  peep  in  upon  Dunnichen :  and  if  you  find  one  of 
the  evils  I  have  enumerated  exifting  ;  if  yoU  can  trace  a  queftion, 
at  my  inftance,  in  a  court  of  law,  with  any  tenant  as  to  how  he 
labours  his  farm  ;  or  find  one  of  them  not  fecured  by  a  leafe  of 
nineteen  years  at  lead  and  his  life,  the  barony  (hall  be  yours. 
You  will  find  me  engaged  in  a  controverfy  of  the  mod  amicable 
kind  with  Lord  Carrington,  defending  the  freedom  of  £ngli(h 
tenants  from  the  foolilh  reflri£lions  with  which  their  induftry  is 
fhackledy  prohibitions  to  break  up  meadow  land,  to  fow  flax, 
to  plant  tobacco,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  all  impofed  by  foolifli  fears,  or 
by  ignorance,  and  confirmed  by  the  felfifli  views  of  land  ftew- 
arde  who  naturally  wifli  the  dependence  of  farmers  on  their  will 
and  pleafure.  God  knows,  Scotland  is  phyfically  barren  enough, 
fituated  in  a  high  latitude,  compofed  of  ridges  of  high  moun- 
tains ;  yet,  in  my  ophiion,  moral  caufes  contribute  (lill  more  to 
ita  fterility.  I  urge  the  zealous  profecutioti  of  your  labours,  as 
a  general  change  of  fyftem  and  fentiment  is  only  to  be  effe£ted 
flowly :  your  maxims  are  deftined  firft  to  revolt  mankind,  and» 
long  after,  to  reform  them.  There  never  was  a  lefs  fuccefsful 
apoftle  than  I  have  been.  In  a  miflion  of  forty  years,  I  cannot 
boaft  of  one  convert.  I  (lill  find  the  tenants  of  my  neareft 
neighbours  and  my  bed  friends,  cutting  down  the  laird's  corn^ 
while  their  own  crops  are  imperiouily  calling  for  their  fickles. 
I  am  much  pleafed  with  the  rotations  you  fugged ;  and  as  thofe 
topics  are  very  favourite  ones  with  me,  they  occupy  no  fmall 
portion  of  my  leifure  moments. 

The  Highland  Society  being  filent  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Highlanders  who  are  gone,  going,  and  preparing 
to  go  in  whole  clans,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  thofe  who 
are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  date  of  the  Highlands 
than  I  pretend  to  be.     One  would  think  the  fociety  were  difci- 

Eles  of  Pinkerton,  who  fays,  the  bed  thing  we  could  do  would 
e  to  get  rid  entirely  of  the  whole  Celtic  tribe,  and  people  their 
country  with  inhabitants  from  the  low  country.  How  little  does 
he  know  the  valour,  the  frugality,  the  indudry  of  thofe  inedi- 
mable  people  !  or  of  their  attachment  to  their  friends  and  coun- 
try !  I  would  not  give  a  Httle  Highland  child  for  ten  of  the 
highed  Highland  mountains  in  all  Lochaber.  With  proper  en- 
couragement to  its  prefent  inhabitants,  the  next  century  might 
fee  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  cultivated  to  its  fummits,  like 
Wales  or  Switzerland,  its  vallies  teeming  with  foldiers  for  our 
hnA  armvi  its  bays,  lakes  and  friths  with  icamen  for  our  navy. 

But 
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But  this  IS  a  long  chapter.  A  Roman  orator  fays,  Arms  muft  give 
way  to  the  gown — A  modern  orator  might  fay,  with  more  truths 
Arms  muft  give  way  to  the  wool  the  gown  is  made  of. 

At  the  height  of  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea^ 
and  ten  miles  removed  from  it,  I  dare  not  venture  on  fpring 
wheat,  but  I  have  had  one  advantage  from  my  elevation,  my 
autumn  wheat  has  been  covered  with  fnow  moft  of  the  winter^ 
through  which  its  green  flioots  peep  very  prettily.  I  have 
fomctimes  believed  that  this  hardy  grain  is  better  calculated  for 
our  cold  climate  than  is  generally  thought,  if  fown  on  well 
cleaned  and  dunged  land,  very  early,  perhaps  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, fo  as  to  be  in  ear  when  we  get  our  fliort  fcorch  of  heat 
from  15.  July  to  15.  Auguft,  and  to  profit  by  it.  I  was  pleafed 
with  your  recommending  married  farm-fervants.  I  don't  value 
mine  a  rufh  till  they  marry  the  lafs  they  like.  On  my  farm  of 
120  acres,  I  can  (hew  fuch  a  crop  of  thriving  human  ftock  as 
delights  me.  From  five  to  feven  years  of  age,  they  gather  my 
potatoes  at  id.  2d.  and  3d.  per  day,  and  the  fight  of  fuch  a  joy- 
ous bufy  field  of  induftrious  happy  creatures  revives  my  old  age. 
Our  dairy  fattens  them  like  pigs  ;  our  cupboard  is  their  apotne- 
cary's  (hop  ;  and  the  old  caften  clothes  01  the  family,  by  the  in- 
duftry  of  their  mothers,  look  like  birthday  fuits  on  them.  Some 
of  them  attend  the  groom  to  water  his  horfes;  fome  the  car- 
penter's (hop,  and  all  go  to  the  parifli  fchool  in  the  winter  time 
whenever  they  can  crawl  the  length. 

Could  your  Magazine  fuggeft  a  better  ufe  to  make  of  our 
Highlanders  than  (hipping  them  off  for  America ;  it  would  bc 
a  public  fervice,  and  not  foreign  to  the  defign  of  it. 

I  am  your,  &c. 


NOTE. 

The  Conduftor  feels  himfelf  highly  honoured  by  the  above 
enlightened  and  liberal  communication,  and  returns  his  mod 
fincere  and  ardent  thanks  to  the  worthy  and  benevolent  author. 
In  a  long  courfe  of  public  fervice  Mr  Dempfter  diftioguiflied 
himfelf  in  an  eminent  manner,  by  arduoufly  fupporting  every 
meafure  which  had  the  improvement  of  the  country  or  the  wel- 
fiire  of  mankind  for  its  obje£l,  and  in  repeated  inllances  contri- 
buted to  the  benefit  of  trade,  manufa6lures  and  agriculture. 
Thofe,  who  are  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  hKlory  of  the 
Ijiflf  forty  years,  need  harfl!y  be  reminded  of  his  pialauchropical 
itttf  Ulitireatied  exertions.  In  fa£t,  his  name  is  to  be  found  in 
]titaldl'  tfcrj  Patliamentary  report  of  any  confequence ;  and 
UriMj^  cfonile£ted  by  Principle  with  the  Rockingham  or  old 
JfU§  pavtji  he  uever  for  a  moment  allowed  political  principles 
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to  influence  his  judgement,  when  fubje£ls  conne£l:ed  with  the 
improvement  of  the  country  were  under  difcufTion,  but  fupport- 
ed  them  ^according  to  their  utility,  no  matter  by  whom  they 
.were  brought  forward. 

Now,  when  he  has  retired  to  private  life,  he  continues  to 
poflefs  the  fame  animated  defire  ef  doing  good  to  the  commu- 
nity, as  when  he  filled  a  public  (lation.  Lotig  may  the  country 
have  caufe  to  boaft  that  it  pofTefTes  fuch  a  citizen  \  and  may  he, 
in  his  advanced  years,  enjoy  every  comfort  which  makes  life  plea- 
fant  and  agreeable.  Senfible  that  the  countenance  and  approba^ 
tion  of  fuch  a  man  will  prove  of  the  utmod  advantage  to  the 
caufe  in  which  we  are  engaged,  it  will  be  our  (ludy  to  retain  his 
favour,  and  to  profit  by  every  hint  coming  from  fuch  a  refpeft- 
able  quarter.  N. 


TO   THE   CONDTUCTOR   OF   THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

On  Thrajinng  Machines. 

Sir, 

.    The  thrallnng  machine  is  confeflTcdly  one  of  the  grcatcft  im- 

ijrovemcnts  that  have  been  introduced  in  our  day.  It  not  only  lef- 
ens  human  labour,  and  that  of  a  kind  which  is  intolerably  fe- 
vere,  but  gives  a  greater  return  to  the  farmer  than  was  formerly 
gained  by  the  operation  of  flails.  On  thcfe  accounts,  I  am  glad 
to  fee  the  fubje£i  taken  up  in  your  Magazine,  and  trull  that  a  de- 
icription  of  its  merits  camiot  fail  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  public 
in  feveral  refpefts. 

Your  correspondent  A.  G.  (Vol.  3.  p.  428.),  fecms,  however, 
rather  imperfeflly  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  this  ufeful  im- 

Element ;  and,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  is  alfo  deficient  in  the  know- 
idge  of  its  powers,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  conftrudted. 
Give  me  leave,  therefore,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  his  letter, 
and  to  explain,  in  a  brief  way,  the  various  attempts  that  have 
*)een  made  by  different  perfons,  at  different  periods,  to  conllruft 
>hrafiung  machines.  My  opportunities  of  acquiring  information 
concerning  thefe  matters  have  been  numerous ;  but  whether  I  have 
improved  them  aright,  will  beft  appear  from  the  fequel.  I  (hall, 
in  the  firft  place,  elucidate  the  hiuory  of  the  machine ;  then  in- 
veftigate  what  is  faid  by  A.  G.  refpeaing  his  various  attempts  to 
improve  it ;  ladly,  demonflrate  that  thrafhing  machines  of  a  (mall 
fize  are  a  real  and  pofitive  lofs  to  every  &rmer  who  ufes  them^ 
«nd  that  the  fl^  is  preferable  to  theic  weak  and  comparatively 
powedefs  imf^lcmeii^ 
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Before  entering  upon  the  firft  branch  of  die  propofed  plan,  I 
muft  remark,  that  your  correfpondent  almoft  totally  neglecis  to 
mention  the  only  machine  capable  of  performing  the  arduous  talk  • 
of  feparating  com  from  the  itraw,  while  he  dwells  at  great  length 
upon  the  trifling  and  infigniiicant  attempts  of  thofe,  who,  it  would 
appear,  had  been  trying  to  con(lru£^  implements  for  thrafliing  at 
an  earlier  period.  He  even  avoids  noticing  the  endeavours  of 
many  people  to  conftrndl  machines,  which,  tiiough  abortive,  were 
in  every  point  of  view,  more  d^ferving  of  attention  than  thofe  he 
has  condefcended  upon.  The  inutility  of  fuch  as  he  has  defcrib* 
ed,  from  the  invention  of  Mr  Evers  to  that  of  Mr  Cotterel,  be* 
ing  apparent  to  the  mod  fupcrficial  inquirer,  I  (hall  not  ofFer  to 
examine  them,  though  a  few  words  (hall  afterwards  be  ufed  re* 
fpe£ling  the  machine  faid  to  be  of  Mr  Cotterel's  invention. 

The  earlieft  attempt  in  Britain  to  conftru^  a  machine  for  thraih- 
ing,  was  made  by  a  Mr  Menzies.  The  principle  of  it,  as  is  well 
known,  was  to  work  a  number  of  flails  by  a  water-wheel ;  and 
this  was  afterguards  imitated  by  Mr  Meikle,  as  may  be  feen  in  a 
letter  defcribing  the  operations  thereof,  from  (ix  refpe6iable  farm« 
crs,  fubjoined  to  the  fecond  volume  of  Wight's  State  of  Scoti(h 
Hu(bandry,  publi(hed  in  1778.  A  Mr  Stirling  of  Perthfliire  next 
devifed  a  machine  upon  the  principles  of  the  flax  mill^  which  was 
ufed  by  himfelf  for  feveral  years,  and  even  imitated  by  otliers. 
But  thofe  which  chiefly  engaged  the  public  notice,  were  two  ma^r 
chines  conftrufted  in  Northumberland,  in  1772  and  1773;  ^^ 
firft  by  a  Mr  Ilderton  at  Alnwick,  and  the  other  by  a  Mr  Oxley 
at  Flodden.  Mr  Ilderton's  afted  on  the  principle  of  pre(fing  or 
rubbing  out  tlie  corn,  which,  it  is  faid,  was  in  feveral  indances 
imperfeftly  performed.  Mr  Oxley's  attempt  approached  neareft 
to  fuccefs ;  therefore,  I  fliall  be  more  particular  hi  detailing  the 
fc\'eral  parts  thereof,  cfpecially  as  it  has  been  alleged  by  many 
people,  that  the  machine  now  in  general  ufe  was  borrowed  from 
it  This,  however,  is  not  true  \  for  I  am  confident  that  Mr 
Meikle  never  faw  nor  heard  any  thing  of  it,  till  long  after  it  was 
taken  down.  Indeed,  a  moment's  confideration  will  ferve  to  con«> 
vince  any  perfon  acquainted  with  mechanics,  that  the  two  ma*- 
chines  are  altogether  unconnedied,  both  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice. 

The  machine  erefted  by  Mr  Oxley  for  Sir  John  Delaval  Bart. 
had  two  feeding  rollers,  and,  inftead  of  a  drum,  had  a  double  fet 
of  arms  connedied  at  the  ends  by  crofs  bars.  The  (kutchers  were 
formed  of  pieces  of  wood  about  3  inclies  broad,  li  inch  thick  at 
one  edge,  by  \  inch  at  the  other,  and  were  connefked  with  the 
Cnft  bars  by  leather  ftraps.  A  circular  breaft  was  fixed  beneath  the 
COttlC^  about  3  inches  diftant  from  the  (kutchers,  fo  as  to  allow  the 
fiBfn  to  pafs betwixt  (hem.    The  unthralhed  com  was  laid  on  a 
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oard  at  the  level  of  the  centre  of  the  (kutchcrs,  and  drawn  in 
y  two  fluted  rollers.  The  operations  of  the  machine  were  very 
cfeAive  ;  and  as  little  corn  could  be  pafled  at  a  time,  the  expence 
f  thralhing  was  greater  than  if  executed  by  the  common  flail. 

The  principles,  upon  which  the  machine  was  conftrufted,  were 
vidently  erroneous.  Thz  form  of  the  flcutchers  ufed,  and  the 
vzj  in  which  they  were  fixed,  were  fuch,  that  their  reverberations 
vould  neceflTarily  weaken  tlie  force  of  the  ftroke  fo  much,  as  to 
equire  an  exertion  of  greater  power.  To  give  an  extra  power, 
lowever,  was  imprafticable ;  for  if  one  half  of  the  velocity  of 
he  machines  now  ufed  had  hztn  given,  the  fkutchers  would  in- 
bantly  have  broke  to  pieces,  and  occafioned  the  total  deftruftion 
\i  the  implement,  befides  endangering  the  lives  of  thofe  employ- 
id  in  working  it. 

From  thefe  things  it  may  be  deduced,  that  velocity  formed  no 
)art  of  the  principles  of  this  machine,  and  that  it  could  not  have 
)ecn  fucccfsfully  ufed  without  material  alterations.  But  this  is  not 
ill.  T^he  relative  fituation  of  the  feeding  roli-jrs  and  fkutchers 
vas  fuch,  that  the  utilitv  of  the  former  was  in  a  great  meafure 
lefeated.  Their  purpofe  is  to  draw  the  corn  gradually  forward, 
ind  to  hold  it  firm  whei>  the  ftroke  of  the  Ikutcher  is  given  \ 
)ut  the  dilt'.mce  bctvi^ixt  them  prevented  the  latter  objedl  from 
jeing  accomplilhcd.  Another  defedt,  and  a  matepal  one,  was 
he  want  of  a  drum,  which  is  abfoluh^ly  necelTary  to  prevent  the 
:om  from  flying  about  the  houfc,  and  the  llraw  and  chaflf*  from 
:logging  the  machinery  to  which  the  fkutchers  are  fufpcnded. 
rhe  abandonment  and  deflvudlion  of  this  machine,  however, 
proves  its  ineflicacy  better  than  the  ftrcngefl  arguments,  and  the 
inoft  fatisfaftory  human  teflimony. 

This  machine  was  never  made  public  ;  and  I  believe  that  Mr 
pxley  was  very  fliy  in  fhowing  it  to  flrangers.  The  particulars, 
ivhicn  I  now  give,  were  communicated  by  a  mill-wright  at  New- 
caftle,  who  afliiled  in  taking  it  down  ;  and,  being  corroborated 
by  information  from  others,  may,  I  think,  be  fully  depended  up- 
on. 


in  general  ufe.  Every  former  attempt  haying  failed,  (aiid  this  does 
ibt  require  ariy  proof,  feeing  that  all  the  old  machines  arc  hid  a- 
!ide),  unqueflionably  the  merit  of  the  invention  appertains  to  tlie 
gentleman  whom  I  am  fhortly  to  mention. 

The  late  worthy  Sir  Francis  Kinloch  Bart,  of  Gilmerton,  who, 
js  it  is  well  known,  pofTeflfed  a  large  Hock  of  mechanical  know- 
edge,  in  one  of  his  tours  through  Northumberland,  happened  to 
/ec  tlie  maclune  ercfted  by  Mr  Ilderton,  at  his  farm  near  Aln- 
*  wickj 
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vick,  and  ordered  a  model  thereof  to  be  made  for  his  ufe,  upoa 
vluch  he  afterwards  formed  a  number  of  improvements.  Several 
of  the  models,  executed  under  Sir  Francis's  infpe£lion,  are  ftill 
prcferved  \  and  one  of  them,  tolerably  perfeft,  I  examined  in  the 
ware-room  or  depot  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  at  London.  As 
Sir  Francis  had  no  opportunity  of  trying  a  large  model  which  he 
caufed  to  be  made,  it  was  fent  by  him  to  Mr  Andrew  Meiklc,  ci- 
vil engineer  at  Houfton-mill  near  Haddington,  in  order  that  its 
efie£is  might  be  afcertaincd  by  the  water-wheel  of  Mr  Meikle's 
barley  mill;  but  in  making  this  trial,  the  model  was  torn  to 
pieces ;  and  the  like  fate  befel  a  machine  of  full  fizc,  ere£ied  at 
the  expence  of  Sir  Francis,  feveral  years  afterwards,  upon  tlic 
principles  of  the  model  fent  to  Mr  Meikle.  Whether  Mr  Meikle 
had  previoufly  (ketched  out  a  plan  of  a  perfed  machine,  or  whe- 
ther the  fight  of  Sir  Francis's  model  ftiniulated  hb  inventive  ge- 
nius, are  problematical  circumilances  -,  indeed,  -  they  are  immate- 
rial to  the  main  point ;  for  if  it  can  be  fliown,  that  no  maclune 
had  been  erefted  prior  to  that  of  Mr  Meikle's,  capable  of  execute 
ing  the  work  intended,  or  undergoing  the  neceflary  velocity,  then 
I  prefume  the  merit  of  the  invention  muft  be  given  xo  him,  evon 
were  I  to  allow,  which  after  all  is  a  difputable  point,  that  his 
attention  was  excited  by  the  attempts  of  others,  which,  at  all 
hands,  are  now  acknowledged  to  have  been  inipcrfc£t  and  inconv 
plete. 

Mr  Meikle,  after  trying  Sir  Francis  Kinloch's  model,  as  aU 
ready  faid,  was  induced  to  apply  a  principle  entirely  new,  and 
which  had  riot  hitherto  been  ufed  by  any  other.  It  is  evident 
that  the  force  required  to  thralh  perfectly,  or  even  in  any  quanti<» 
ty,  muft  be  confiderable  ;  for  no  machine  is  capable  of  doing  the 
work  in  a  perfeft  manner,  that  does  not  move  with  a  velocity  ex-* 
ceeding  two  thoufand  feet  of  the  circumference  of  the  drum  in 
a  minute.  This  occurred  to  Mr  Meikle  ;  and  he  could  difcover 
no  furer  metliod  of  executing  the  work,  than  to  beat  out  the  corn 
from  the  ear  by  means  of  a  ftrone  drum  or  cylinder,  upon  which 
fixed  heaters  mould  be  placed.  Experience  lanftions  the  juftice 
of  the  principle  adopted  by  him  j  for  every  machine  now  in  ufc 
has  been  copied  from  thofe  he  firft  ercfted,  though,  no  doubt^ 
many  variations  upon  the  fize  of  the  drum,  and  other  matters  to- 
tally diilin£l  and  unconne£ted  with  die  original  principle,  have 
fincc  been  adopted,  both  by  himfclf  and  others.  The  machine  is 
fo  generally  known,  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  fupererogation, 
were  I  to  take  up  your  time  in  defcribing  it.  I  may  only  add, 
diat  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  machine  is,  tnat  it  is  ca-r 
|iaUe  of  being  fafely  wrought  with  greater  velocity  than  I  have 
Wsntioned  \  and,  without  velocity,  corn  cannot  be  thraflicd  in  a 
Djpfcj^  manner* 

'  9^  4  T 
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The  firft  machine  ereSed  by  MrMcikle  was  on  account  of  Mr 
Sjteii^  of  Kilbcggie ;  and,  as  a  proof  that  fuch  machines  were  then 
^together  unknown,  it  was  ftipulated  in  the  agreement,  that  Mr 
Stein  (hould  furnifti  the  wood,  and  that,  if  the  machine  did  not 
anfwer  the  intended  purpofe,  no  paynaent  Ihould  be  given  to  Mr 
Mfcikle  for  the  work  performed.  Another  was  fhortly  thereafter 
rrefted  for  Mr  Selby  at  Middlcton,  Northumberland,  which  was 
immediately  copied  and  Imitated  by  feveral  mill-wrights  of  that 
county ;  one  of  whom  afterwards  had  the  fingular  modefty  to 
claim  die  invention,  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  at  leaft 
fo  him,  h?.d  the  good  luck  of  getting  many  people  to  credit  the 
aflertions  which  he  offered. 

After  the  utility  of  the  machine  was  completely  afcertained,  ^ 
patent  was  applied  for  and  obtained  by  Mr  Meikle,  fecuring  the 
E>enefits  of  the  invention  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  the  period  of 
fourteen  years.  It  is  a  fingular  circumftance,  that,  after  obtain- 
ing this  patent  at  a  confiderablc  expencc,  it  fliould  not  have  been 
immediately  afted  upon,  which  would  have  been  an  eafy  bufmefs 
at  the  outfet ;  though  afterwards,  when  attempts  were  made  to 
carry  the  patent  into  execution,  the  immenfe  number  of  inter- 
lopers to  be  combated  rendered  the  talk  too  Herculean  to  be  ac- 
complifhed.  Mr  Mcikle's  filencc,  in  fa£^,  enabled  every  man 
fliat  imitated  the  machine  to  claim  the  invention  as  his  own,  and 
Dccafioned  the  public  at  large  to  believe  that  the  patent  was  ob- 
tained under  falfc  pretences.  It  is  not  my  bufmefs  to  unriddle 
the  caufes  of  Mr  Meikle's  inaftion,  but  I  believe  they  are  pretty 
generally  known  ;  and  though  they  do  not  exalt  his  charafter  as  a 
man  of  bufinefs,  yet  they  are  not  difcreditable  to  him  in  any  o-p 
thcr  refpe^t.  Indolence  and  inattention  arc  defefts  which  have 
clung  to  the  greateft  geniufes,  and  l"er\'C  to  fhow  us  that  the 
bounties  of  nature  are  more  cqiiAlJy  diltributal  than  is  generally 
imagined. 

At  a  future  neriod,  viz.  when  ten  years  of  the  patent  were  ex- 
pired, fome  of  Mr  Meikle's  friends  flood  forward,  and  endea- 
voured to  eflablifh  its  validity  ;  but,  after  feveral  fteps  were  taken 
to  procure  redrefs,  it  was  found  that  the  bufmefs  was  fo  compli- 
cated and  confufed,  and  the  body  of  interloper^  fo  numerous, 
that  the  full  period  of^  the  patent  might  have  been  wafled  away 
before  niatters  could  have  been  finally  adjuflod.  Guided,  thcre- 
x)re,  by  prudential  motives,  and  laying  the  queftion  of  right  en- 
irely  afide,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  withdraw  the  action^ 
which  had  been  entered,  and  relinquifh  the  benefits  which  th^ 
patent  conferred.  Thus,  the  worthy  inventor,  partly  owing  to 
indolence  at  the  outfet,  has  been  deprived  of  the  reward  he  juflly 
pncrited,  though  his  cafe  well  dcfervcs  the  application  of  national 
Wni^c^^ncc. 

Jlaying 
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Having  now  ftated  that  tlie  invention  belongs  to  Mr  Meiklc, 
pennit  me  to  examine  wliat  is  faid  by  your  correfpondent  refpeft- 
mg  Mr  Cottcrel's  machine,  and  the  credion  of  thrafliing  machines 
m  Sweden.  Thefe  arc  the  only  two  .paffages  of  his  hiftorical 
Ibtemcnt  that  require  to  be  noticed,  the  remainder  being  inap- 
plicable to  tlie  fubjecb  under  confideratlon. 

Your  correfpondent  fays,  *  Mr  George  Cottcrel,  iron-founder, 
Leith  Walk,  invented  one  altogether  of  caft-metal,  except  the 
frame.  I  am  not  certain  (he  adds),  whtthcr  Mr  Ccttcrel  or  Mr 
Meikle  was  the  firft  inventor  of  the  principles  of  this  machine  ; 
but  I  undcrftand  that  Mr  Meikle  claims  the  invention  in  this 
country. '  This  is  the  firft  time,  1  believe,  that  ever  Mr  Meikle 
and  Mr  Cotterel  were  linked  together  in  one  paragraph.  Indeed^ 
it  is  wonderful  that  any  pcrfon,  pvettnding  to  illultrate  the  quc- 
ftion,  could  make  a  comparifon  5  for,  in  fact,  the  two  machines 
have  little  more  affinity  to  one  another,  than  a  brewer's  dray  has 
to  the  King's  ftate-coach. 

In  the  firft  place,  Mr  Cottcrel's  mnrliinc  had  no  drum  ;— this, 
of  itfclf,  provcis  that  it  was  radically  dificrent  from  Mr  Meiklc's. 
In  the  fecond  place,  it  could  not  bc;»r  velocity,  as  the  fkutchers 
were  :i'>t  fixed  *,  which  proves  it  was  altogctlier  ufelefs.  Mr  Cot- 
terers  machine  wns,  in  fa6l,  a  mere  toy,  fit  only  for  children  to 
play  with  \  aiid  though  fanfticncd  by  tlic  Board  of  Truftees  at 
tdinburg!^,  who  mod  gcnerouily  gave  twenty  pounds  of  the  pub- 
lic money  to  the  inventor,  yet  was  reprobated  from  the  firll  by 
every  m?ri  in  t'lc  IcMil:  acquainted  with  tliC  fubjeft.  The  creftion 
pi  it  bro'j'.'lit  difcrcdit,  for  many  years,  upon  thrafliing  machines 
of  all  d-i  Jii^nions  ;  for  people,  who  were  ignorant  of  mechanics, 
naturally  enough  concluded,  when  they  faw  the  imprrfcctnefs  of 
this  implement,  that  machines  of  every  kind  were  equally  defec- 
tive. I  fpeak  with  certainty,  when  I  lay  that  the  Importation  of 
Mr  Cottcrel's  machine  into  Norfolk,  at  an  early  period,  prevented 
thrafliing  machines  from  getting  a  footing  in  tnat  opulent  county, 
Jill  one  was  erefted,  betwixt  tliree  and  four  years  ago,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lynn,  upon  the  principles  of  Mr  Mcikle's  in- 
yention,  which  has  changed  the  public  opinion  entirely.  It  was 
%i  the  launching  of  tliis  very  machine,  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  Mr  Coke  attended,  as  mentioned  in  the  account  of  that  re- 
fpe&able  Nobleman,  prcfented  in  page  275.  of  laft  Volume.  In 
a  word,  Mr  Cottcrel's  machine  is  laid  afide,  becaufe  it  did  not  an- 
fwer  the  objeck  intended ;  whereas,  Mr  Meikle's  has  fpread  fai* 
^BdA  wide  over  the  whole  ifland,  becaufe  experience  has  proved 
Ac  wifdom  of  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  conftru£ted. 

I  never  knew,  before  I  read  your  correfpondent's  letter,  that 
nf  peribn,  direftly  or  indiredlly,  gave  the  merit  of  inventing  the 
^ttainQK  machine  now  iu  ufe'co  Mr  Cotterel.    That  Mr  Cot- 
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terel  invented  a  machine,  I  do  not  difpute :  But  the  queftion  is, 
Whether  the  one  he  invented  was  comparable  to  the  one  con- 
ftrufted  by  Mr  Meikle  ?  To  perfons  acquainted  with  the  bu(i« 
nefs,  this  is  the  only  trueview  of  the  matter.  Hundreds  of  peo- 
ple have  attempted  to  conftruft  machines  ;  but  thefe  attempts  do 
in  no  fliape  leffen  the  merit  of  the  man  who  brought  the  inven- 
tion to  perfeaion. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that,  with  fuperficial  inquirers,  the 
attempts  of  others  have  contributed  greatly  to  leflen  the  merit 
juftly  earned  by  Mr  Meikle.  I  have  often  heard  fuch  people 
exclaim — *  Mr  Meikle  the  inventor  of  the  thiafliing  machine ! 
No  fuch  thing.  Others  made  machines  before  they  occupied  his 
thoughts.  *  This  I  may  fafely  concede,  without  leffening  his  me- 
rit ;  becaufe  the  inutility  of  every  prior  invention  is  now  fatisfac- 
torily  afcertained. 

With  regard  to  the  affertion,  that  thrafhing  machines,  on  near- 
ly the  fame  principles  with  thofe  erefted  by  Mr  Meikle,  have 
keen  long  ufed  in  Sweden,  I  am  forry  to  declare  that  your  cor- 
refpondent  has,  in  this  refpedl,  been  grofsly  misinformed.  I 
think  it  was  in  1 790  that  a  thrafliing  machine  was  erefted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gottenburgh,  fully  two  years  after  one  was 
put  up  for  Mr  Stein  at  Kilbeggie,  as  already  mentioned.  The 
circumftances  which  occafioned  the  ereftion  at  Gottenburgh  were 
thefe.  One  Andrew  Blackwood  was  taken  from  this  country  to 
lay  water-pipes  at  that  place  ;  and  he,  obferving  the  deficiency  of 
Swediih  mechanics,  wrote  to  a  brother  tradefman,  named  John 
Girvan,  who  had  aflifted  at  Mr  Stein's  machine,  that  it  would  be 
an  objeft  worth  his  while  to  vifit  Sweden.  This  man  accordingly 
went  there,  and  aftually  erefled,  on  Mr  Meikle's  principles,  the 
firft  thrafliing  machine  ever  feen  in  that  country. 

Having  now  gone  over  what  may  be  called  the  hiftorical  part 
of  the  fubjeft,  I  ftiall  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  tlie  at- 
tempts made  by  A.  G.  to  improve  thrafhing  machines. 

Under  this  head  of  the  fubjeft,  the  communication  of  your 
corrcfpondent  appears  to  be  of  little  confequence,  and  conveys 
no  fort  of  inftruftion.  His  data  are  by  no  means  fufficicnt 
to  calculate  the  efFedl  of  any  machine  •,  as,  for  inftance,  he 
fays,  the  firft  machine,  which  he  attempted  to  improve,  had  a 
wheel  of  40  teeth,  driving  a  pinion  of  7.  On  tlie  fame  axis  was 
another  wheel  of  40  teeth,  driving  a  pinion  of  7  on  the  axis  of 
the  Ikutch.     The  diameter  of  the  drum  i  foot  4  inches,  and,  of 

courfe,  the  circumference  4.2  feet.     Then,  —  x— = =r^2.6f 

7       7       49 
'^^he  revolutions  made  by  the  drum  for  one  of  tlie  wheel.     Here  is 

v/anted  the  revolutions  of  the  water  wheel  p.  minute.    SuppoC? 

"he*^  ^rPit,  viz.  10/.  minutQf^ 
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■ 

Then  the  revolution  of  the  drum  32.6 

Multiplied  by  —  10 

Gives  the  revolutionF  of  the  drum  326.0  y>.  minute 

This  multiplied  by  die  circumference         4.2  foct 

6520 
13040 


The  velpcity  of  the  drum^.  mm.        1369.20 

Again,  with  rcfpcft  to  the  fecond  machine  which  he  creeled-— 
The  dimenfions  of  the  water-wheel,  with  its  revolutions  /.  im- 
nute,  arc  given — 

A  wheel  of  96  drives  a  pinion  of  9,  on  the  axle  of  a  drum 
3  feet  diameter. 

Here,  2_— 10.6  revolutions  of  drum  for  i  of  wheel.    Suppofe 

the  water-wheel  makes  10  revolutions  p.  minute,  thi?  gives  106.0 
ft»r  the  revolutions  of  drum  p.  minute,  which,  multiplied  by  the 
circumference  of  the  drum  9.424,  makes  998.9,  tlie  velocity  of  the 
drum  p,  minute.  Hence  it  appears,  that  iiippofing  the  watcr- 
whccls  made  10  revolutions  p,  minute,  then  the  velocity  of  the 
<lrum  in  the  firft  machine  was  1369.2  p,  minute,  and  its  velocity 
ill  the  fecond  wai  998.9. 

From  the  above  it  does  not  excite  furprife,  that  the  driun  of 
3  feet  diameter  did  not  thrafli  fo  much  as  the  one  of  1 6  inches^ 
feeing  that  the  neceffary  velocity  was  altogether  wanting. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  lay,  whether  thcfe  machines  thrafhed  clean 
or  not.  I  fufpeck  they  would  not ;  for  I  never  faw  one,  the 
uTcumference  of  the  drum  of  which  did  not  move  with  a  velo- 
city exceeding  2000  feet  p,  minute,  that  did  its  work  as  it  ought 
to  be  done.  Thofe  which  I  have  found  moil  complete,  have  the 
velocity  of  the  drum  from  2400  to  7700  feety).  minute. 

I  muft  delay  the  remainder  of  my  ren^ark'i  to  an  afteir  occafion^ 
as  I  do  not  willi  to  engroi's  too  nmeh  of  your  Alagazine,  or 
prevent  you  from  giving  the  cuftoniary  variety  of  fare  to  your 
numerous  readers.  Different  people  Iiavc  dilVerent  taftes  ;  and  i( 
is  certainly  right  to  gratify  them  as  far  as  ci^cumllances  will  per- 
pxU    I  am  yours,  ^:c. 

Arator. 
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TO  THB   CONDUCTOR  OF   THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Method  of  Tanning  Leather  in    Lewis,  and  other  I/lands  of  the 

Hebrides* 
SzR» 

Although  the  fubje£i  of  the  following  communication  be 
not  immediately  connected  with  agriculture,  yet  I  flatter  ihyfelf 
it  has  a  remote  connexion,  and  that  its  utility  is  fuch  as  to  de- 
ferve  being  made  generally  known^  through  the  medium  of  your 
extenfively  circulated  work. 

I  had  no  idea  of  troubling  you,  or  your  numerous  readers,  with 
the  information  I  had  collefled  on  this  point,  becaufe  I  fuppofed 
it  to  be  generally  known  ;  and  prefumed  that  if  the  pra^ice  of 
the  Hebridians  were  advantageous,  it  would  have  been,  long 
ago,  univerfally  adopted.  In  their  fituation,  I  confidered  their 
mode  of  tanning  leather,  rather  as  the  tStOt  of  neceflfity,  which 
has  no  choice ;  than  as  refulting  from  a  deliberate  preference  to 
other  modes,  which  they  had  equally  in  their  power  to  adopt. 

But  having  learned  from  the  tranfa£lions  of  the  Dublin  So- 
ciety,  that  Thomas  Rankin  of  Ballaghey  had  fucceeded  in  tan- 
ning leather  by  means  of  heath,  I  am  induced  to  think,  that  the 
Hebridian  pra£tice  is  not  fo  generally  known  as  1  at  iirft  fup- 
pofed, and  that  it  is  of  greater  importance  than  I  was  aware. 
In  fa^  the  Hebridians  have  been  in  the  habit  of  tanning  leather 
"with  heath,  and  other  plants,  which  they  gather  in  mofles,  from 
time  immemorial. 

It  may  be  necefTary  to  explain  to  fome  of  your  readers,  the 
caufes  which  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  and  fimilar  prac- 
tices. 

In  the  remote  Highlands  and  Iflands  of  Scotland,  you  do  not 
find  fociety  fubdivided  into  farmers,  tradefmen,  and  labourers^ 
as  in  other  places.  Every  man,  and  woman  too,  is  accuftomed 
to  do  every  thing.  The  women  fpin  and  weave  the  cloth ;  dye, 
and  wauk  or  thicken  it  with  their  feet  upon  an  old  door;  and 
the  men  tan  the  leather,  and  make  all  the  (hoes  that  are  ufed  by 
the  family.  I  have  often  been  furprifed  at  the  addrefs  they  difplay, 
in  effe£ting  their  purpofes  with  very  imperfe£t  inftruments. 

Among  the  remote  mountains  of  the  main  land,  the  people 
nfe  the  bark  of  birch,  of  aller,  of  willow,  or  of  oak,  for  tanning 
their  leather ;  juft  as  is  pradifed  in  other  places.  But  in  the 
Iflands,  where  there  is  very  little  wood,  neceflfity  has  impelled 
iie  people  to  have  recourfe  to  other  means  ot  tStOtmg  this 
iDbjecl. 

It  was  in  the  parifli  of  Uig,  in  Lewis,  Auguft  1800,  that  I 
firfl:  learned  they  tanned  leather  in  the  way  alluded  to.  This  is, 
Qphaps;  the  part  leaft  frCQuentcd  by  ftrangersi  of  any  in  the 

Sntifli 
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\  dominions ;  yet  the  people  are  generallf  more  cleanly 
in  their  perfons,  are  taller,  and  more  elegantly  formed,  than 
occurs  in  federal  other  diftrids  more  frequently  reforted  to. 
They  have  alfo  a  natural  politenefs,  and  difpofition  to  oblige,  in 
vhich  there  is  no  mixture  of  aiTeftation. 

l^fterwards  learned  that  this  mode  of  tanning  leather  is  gene- 
rally praAifed,  not  only  in  Lewis,  but  in  moft  of  the  Hebri« 
dian  iflands. 

Their  mode  of  proceeding,  as  far  as  I  could  colle£l  it,  is  as 
follows : 

They  firft  apply  to  the  ikins  a  quantity  of  lime,  diluted  with 
water;  the  lime  is  commonly  procured  from  burnt  fea-ihells. 
I  fuppofe  the  intention  of  this  may  be,  to  make  the  (kins  part 
with  the  hair,  the  epidermis,  and  rat  they  may  contain. 

After  the  lime  has  operated  its  intended  effed,  the  (kins  are 
fcraped  as  clean  as  pofTible,  wa(hed|  and  immerfed  fome  time  in 
a  running  (Iream.  1  fuppofe  the  cStQ.  of  this  may  be,  to 
extradl  the  gluten,  or  foluble  mucilage,  from  the  (kins. 

Ladly,  the  tan-juice  is  applied  which  is  procured  from  the 
green  tops  of  heath  (heathei)  or  from  tormentil  and  other  aftrin* 
gent  plants  which  grow  in  moiTes. 

I'hefe  plants  they  colle£l,  and  having  chopped  or  bruifed 
ihem,  they  boil  them  a  long  time  in  a  pot,  adding,  when  necef- 
fary,  new  materials  until  a  fufficiently  concentrated  juice  be  ob* 
lained.  When  one  potful  is  prepared  it  is  fet  afide,  and  ano- 
ther filled  as  before,  until  the  quantity  neceflary  for  the  (kins 
on  hand  be  procured. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  that  they  prefer  tormentil,  where 
a  fufficient  quantity  can  be  procured,  to  every  other  plant. 
When  this  is  not  the  cafe,  they  mix  the  tormentil,  or  fome 
other  aftringent  mofs-plants,  the  names  of  which  I  could  not 
learn,  with  the  heath.  In  other  (ituations,  where  fuch  mofs- 
plants  are  not  to  be  found,  or  are  not  known,  they  extrafb  the 
tan- juice  from  heath  alone. 

The  tan-juice,  thus  obtained,  is  fometimes  applied  by  rub- 
king  it  upon  the  (kin,  previoufly  Wretched  upon  a  door,  or  other 
boaird.  But  the  moft  common  practice  is,  to  immerfe  the  ikins 
in  the  Juice  in  a  ve(rel  ef  fufficient  capacity  to  allow  them  to 
lye  loofe,  and  to  be  eafily  turned.  Frequently  a  hole  dug  in  9 
inofs  is  ufed  as  a  tanpit ;  and  they  think  that  the  water,  which 
ooses  from  the  mofs,  contributes  fome  aid  to  produce  the  effe&. 
Tbey  generally  prefer  mofs-water  for  extra£ling  their  tanning 
lee  I  and  in  all  cafes  tlie  lee  is  allowed  to  cool  before  it  is  ap- 
fiicd  Id  the  Ikins. 

.  I  keaid  of  others  who  were  not  at  the  pains  to  boil  their 
;.^riM)i|  bpty  having  colle£ted  a  fufficient  quantity  of  heath,  or 
•flMHdkringeiit  vegetables  into  a  mofe  bole,  or  other  conven    lc 
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place,  they  aHowed  the  cold  water  to  extra£l  the  tanning  prin- 
ciple, and  then  immerfed  the  (kins. 

.  I  could  not  learn  that  it  made  any  difFerence,  whether  the 
vegetables  were  ufed  in  a  green  (late,  or  were  dried  previous  to 
their  being  ufed.  But  1  underftood  it  was  neceflary  to  avoid 
foaking  them  in  water  after  they  were  gathered,  as  this  would 
carry  off  part  of  their  tanning  principle. 

After  the  Ikins  have  imbibed  a  fuflicient  portion  of  the  tan, 
they  arc  ftretched  upon  (licks,  and  expofed  to  the  air.  When 
dried,  thofe  intended  for  upper- leathers  are  rubbed  upon  a  door, 
to  increafe  their  flexibility. 

Chemifts  have  afcertained,  that  the  gallic  acid,  though  natu- 
rally connecled  with  tan,  may  be  feparated  from  it,  and  is  alto- 
gether a  different  fubllance;  but  they  have  not  afcertained 
what  tan  is,  nor  the  mode  in  which  it  operates.  In  all  the  cafes 
that  fell  under  my  notice,  it  appeared  that  the  tan  never  pro- 
duced its  efFe£l,  in  hardening  or  corrugating  the  leather,  and 
rendering  it  impervious  to  water,  until  after  the  ikins  were  dried, 
and  expofed  fome  time  to  the  air,  jud  as  the  ink  is  never  good 
until  after  it  has  been  frequently  (haken  and  expofed  to  the  air. 

The  tan  leaves  the  (kins  of  a  brown  colour,  and  the  black  dye 
is  never  applied  until  after  the  leather  is  made  into  ihoes.  The 
black  dye  is  communicated  by  anointing  the  ilioes  with  a  folu- 
tion  of  fulphate  of  iron  ;  and  fometimes,  where  this  cannot  be 
got,  they  have  rccourfe  to  a  ferruginous  fpring.  The  iron  (Irikes 
a  black  colour  with  the  tan  previoufly  exiding  in  the  leather, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  renders  it  more  impervious  to  water. 

The  fkins  of  horfes  and  black  cattle,  who  have  either  died, 
or  fallen  from  rocks,  together  with  thofe  of  a  few  beads  flaugh- 
tered  for  their  own  ufe,  are  chiefly  prepared  in  this  way,  and 
are  generally  fuflficient  for  the  internal  confumption  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  thicker  (kins  are  ufed  for  foles,.  and  the  thinner,  and 
more  flexible,  for  upper  leathers.  In  places  reforted  to  by  (hip- 
ping, they  commonly  ufe  fpun  hemp  and  rofin  for  ditching  their 
(hoes.  In  other  places,  they  ufe  a  fine  thong  of  tanned  horfe 
leather  for  this  purpofe ;  and  it  is  furprifing  how  tight  and  neat 
fome  can  make  flioes  by  this  lad  mode  of  ditching. 

I  have  had  (lioes  (provincially  called  broghar^  or  brogues)  tan- 
ned and  made  in  the  way  here  defcribed,  which  were  much 
caiier  for  the  feet,  aiForded  a  firmer  dep  upon  craggy  moun- 
f^ins,  and  laded  longer,  by  double  the  time,  in  traverfing  moors, 
uid  other  rough  ground,  than  I  ever  experienced  in  the  heft 
.ondon  leather  of  equal  thicknefs. 

I  diould  have  obferved,  that  extracting  the  tan  by  boiling,  18 
'iways  reckoned  the  mod  oBconomical  pradlice,  as  it  extra&s 
\  much  greater  proportion  of  the  (luff  from  the  fame  mate* 

u,  iTiH  enables  them  to  make  the  liquor  of  a  certain  knows 

ftrengtiu 
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ftrength.  Nov^  left  any  part  of  the  cffc&  may  depend  upoii 
the  material  of  which  the  boiler  is  compofed,  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention,  that  in  Lewis,  and,  as  I  was  told,  in  other  iflands 
where  this  mode  of  tanning  is  praf^ifed,  the  only  boilers,  and 
teflels  for  holding  liquids  of  every  kind,  in  common  ufe,  arc 
compofed  of  wrought  clay,  iirft  flowly  dried,  and  afterwards 
baked.  Thefe  the  people  make  for  their  own  ufe,  of  furprifing 
neatnefs  and  durability,  confidering  that  they  have  no  other  tools 
to  work  with  but  their  hands. 

From  the  great,  and  ftill  increafing  demand  for  tanned  leatheff 
a  demand  that  feems  now  to  exceed  the  quantity  of  bark  that 
can  be  procured  to  do  it  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  from  the  fuc- 
cefs  that  feems  to  have  attended  the  experiment  in  Ireland,  I  am 
induced  to  trouble  you  with  this  minute  account  of  what  I  could 
learn  refpeAing  the  mode  of  tanning  in  the  Hebrides.  My  ob« 
]c£k  will  be  accomplifhed,  if  any  of  your  ingenious  corrcfpond- 
cnts  who  have  leifure,  and  command  of  the  materials,  can  be 
induced  to  make  the  neceflary  experiments,  with  a  view  to  afccr- 
tain,  ijff  Whether  their  pratiice  may  be  advantageoufly  adopted 
into  common  ufe ;  2^/,  Whether  it  may  not  be  improved  upon. 

From  my  ifgnorance  of  the  art  of  tanning,  and  of  the  Gaelic 
language,  I  am  confcious  that  many  ftcps,  highly  neccffary  to 
the  fuccefs  of  the  operation,  may  have  efcaped  my  notice. 
Though  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing  the  {kins  in  their 
feveral  ftages  of  preparation,  yet  thefe  were  only  incidental  ob- 
jcAs  of  attention,  and  I  found*  the  people  very  ihy  in  anfwering 
queftions  concerning  them  ;  becaufe  fuch  queilions  excite  a  fu^ 
picion  that  you  are  conne£led  with  the  Excife,  who  are  very 
(harp  in  feizing  all  the  (kins  they  can  find,  that  are  tanning  in 
a  private  way.  My  oral  information  was  derived  through  the 
medium  of  interpreters,  who  generally  fpoke  the  Englilh  Ian* 
guage  imperfedlly.  But  if  this  mode  of  tanning  be  capable  of 
being  rendered  ufeful  to  the  world  at  large,  it  is  to  be  hoped  thac 
feme  inhabitant  of  thefe  iflands,  into  whofe  hands  your  work 
nay  come,  will  have  the  goodnefs  to  re^ify  my  errors,  and  to 
fnmifli  you  with  a  more  correct  detail  of  the  procefs. 

J H . 

Edinburgh  J  Jan.  I.  1803. 

TO  THE   CONDUCTOR  OF   THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

07t  the  Raifing  of  F!aXm 

Sni» 

b  you  think  the  following  hints  to  farmers  on  the  raifmg  of 
Iks'^wortfa  a  place  in  your  ufeful  Maga<zinc^  yoa  will  oblige  me 
kfiafodD]  them. 

-  !^  The 


f  4#  On  the  Rdftng  of  Flax.  Uif 

The  raiGng  of  flax  in  Scotlandi  has  long  been  held  out  as  aa 
obje£t  of  national  importance  \  and  premiums  have  been  annual* 
ly  given  by  the  Board  of  Truftees,  for  many  years  paft,  to  en^ 
courage  the  growth  of  it.  Thefe  premiums  have  certainly  a 
tendency  to  produce  the  defired  cfFeft  ;  but  they  never  can^  and 
never  ought  to  be  fuch,  as  to  induce  a  farmer  to  raife  an  unpro- 
fitable crop.  A  much  greater  inducement,  and  which  appears 
to  me  to  deferve  the  ferious  confideration  of  every  farmer  who 
has  it  in  his  power  to  raifc  this  article,  has  been  held  out  for 
fome  years  pad,  and  has  every  appearance  of  continuing  for 
fome  years  to  come,  viz.  the  high  price  of  flax  in  ever^  part 
of  the  Continent. 

The  price  of  the  foreign,  regulates,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
price  of  this  country  Ahx  ;  and  the  following  may  be  taken  a» 
nearly  the  average  price  of  the  bed  twelve-head  Peterlburgh  flas 
for  the  lad  nine  years. 

Anno  1794,  at  353.^.  cwt.  of  iia  lib.  £ngli{b# 

1796,  at  54s. />.  do. 

1797,  at  52s. />.  do. 

1798,  at  48s./.  do. 

1799,  ^t  S9^'  P*  ^^' 

1800,  at  66s.  p.  do. 

1801,  at  72s.  ^.  do. 

1802,  at  75s./.  do. 
Pcfent  price,  Jan.  1803,  at  80s./.  do. 

As  the  price  in  1802,  is  more  than  double  that  of  1794,  it  U^^ 
vident,  that,  if  the  price  of  flax  raifed  here,  bears  any  propor* 
tlon  to  that  raifed  in  Ruflia,  (and  it  muft  be  fo),  the  farmer  wha 
could  raife  it  in  1794  and  1795  without  a  lofs,  muft  have  had  a 
great  profit  in  1801  and  1802,  fuppofmg  the  feafons  to  have  beea 
equally  favourable.  If  this  circumftance  is  not  fufficient  to  fti* 
mulate  our  farmers  to  cuhivate  the  article,  it  would  appear  that 
there  are  fome  great  objeftions  which  cannot  be  got  over ;  and, 
in  that  cafe,  that  the  premiums  granted  by  the  Board  of  Truf- 
ees  are  loft,  and  might  perhaps  be  better  applied  in  bounties 
ipon  the  importation  of  flax  from  America  or  elfewherc,  or  the 
affing  of  it  in  fome  of  the  colonies. 

3e  that  as  it  may,  the  high  price  of  flax  is  certainly  occafion- 
**  principally  by  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Ruffians,  Gtfr- 
•  "^^  and  Dutch,  as  they  iind  that  we  can  neither  raife  a  quan- 
-qual  to  our  confumption  at  home,  nor  get  it  from  other 
,  Jatries ;  and  it  will  probably  continue  to  be  high,  until  our 
r^n  farmers,  the  farmers  of  other  countries,  or  the  Rufllians 
uvfmfelves,  are  induced,  from  the  high  price,  totaife  and  bring 
'^  market  a  quantity  grcatef  than  the  demaftd.  A.  P* 

)tb  Jn**^iary  1803*  ,  " 

TO 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MiGAZINE. 

Tithes  again  cotifidered. 

Sir, 

The  filtfiice  of  all  parties  for  fome  time  pad,  refpccling  rhc 
grand  queftion  of  Tithes,  gave  me  reafon  to  hope  that  the  fub- 
]tSi  was  at  length  fairly  laid  tb  reft;  But  it  would  feem,  that 
the  reafon  why  the  aflies  of  controverfy  were  not  fooner  ftirred 
up,  was  only  that  in  the  end  they  might  be  blown  into  a  flame. 
Your  correfpdndent  T.  S.  feems  to  have  confidered  and  reconfi« 
dercd  the  fubje£l  \  and,  left  his  argument  might  appear  to  have 
a  weak  fide,  he  refts  his  defence  on  the  ftrong  footing  of  right 
andjujlice.  Thus,  to  be  fure,  he  tries  to  ftiut  our  mouths  as 
completely  as  though  he  were  to  join  ifTue  with  thofe  who  hefi* 
tate  not  to  trace  them  back  to  the  remote  period  of  the  days  of 
the  Old  Tcdament.  If,  indeed,  *  juftice  is  out  of  the  que- 
*  ftion, '  while  we  force  the  holders  of  tithes  to  give  up  their 
rights  then,  certainly,  the  Icfs  that  is  faid  about  the  bufinefs  the 
better  j  for  however  much  a  fct  of  farmers  and  others,  who 
have  an  intereft  in  the  affair,  may  indulge  their  fpleen  in  pe- 
riodical publications,  yet  a  wife  Legiflature  will  moft  unqueftion- 
ably  nevrr  be  tempted  to  deviate  from  the  path  of  re£litudc  and 
found  policy. 

Are  we  then  to  believe,  that  the  land-owners,  who  hold 
fcven  eighths  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom,  are  the  ;;;<?;/- 
firum  hcnefidmriy  the  Polyphemus,  who  is  keen  on  fwallow- 
ing  up  the  weak  innocent  lambs,  who  have  a  right  to  the  other 
eighth  part  ?  I  fear  that  to  tell  this,  would  be  but  an  indiffcr- 
cnt  way  to  get  the  landed  intercll  to  ftand  firm  in  defence  of  the 
prcfcnt  fyllcm  of  titlics.  But  if  this  gentleman  is  inclined  to 
difpute  the  aff;  .r  on  the  ground  of  right y  even  into  that  field  wc 
will  follow  him.  The  clergy  are  compofed  of  a  fet  of  men  whom 
I  revere  ;  men,  \vitf:out  wliol'c  counfel  and  example  we  IhouUl 
foon  degenerate,  however  pc^lhlicd  might  be  our  manners,  or 
however  far  advanced  we  might  be  in  fcierice,  into  mere  world- 
lings, regardlcfs  of  our  immortal  concerns.  While,  therefore, 
I  argue  the  matter,  I  mean  not  to  attack  them,  but  to  reprclicnd 
the  plan  by  which  they  are  maintained. 

From  what  mother,  then,  fprung  this  poor  mnn's  ewe  l.imb  ? 
(thc/Czpreflion  is  your  corrt-rpondent's  own). — What  was  the 
Offigm  of  tithes?  If  your  corrcfpondent  will  Jay  open  before 
me  d^  word  of   iiifpiration,    he   mud   be   prepared   to    fijow 
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thaf  we  are  dill  bound  to  adhere  to  the  ceremonial  difpenfation 
that  our  peace-offerings  and  our  free  gifts  muft  yet  be  laid  o 
the  altar  ;  that  our  political  ceconomy  muft  ftill  be  the  fame  a 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Mofes ;  and  that  the  fons  of  Levi,  as  a  re 
ward  for  miniftering  in  the  holy  place,  (hould  *  every  third  yeai 

*  which  was  the  year  of  tithing,  tithe  all  the  tithe  of  the  in 

*  crcafe   of   the  land. '     Or,  if  he  will  carry  us  back  to  th 
^  remoteft  antiquity,  I  will  pledge  myfelf  to  point  out  the  tim 

when  tithes  were  not ;  and  I  will  take  it  on  me  to  flio\s 
that,  like  the  feudal  fyftem,  like  thirlage  to  mills,  and  all  th 

*  arrage  afid  carfage '  *  under  which  fo  many  long  groaned,  the 
had  their  origin  in  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  times.  Tli 
tie  which  bound  the  vaffal  to  his  baron,  was  perhaps  indifpen; 
able  in  the  days  of  anarchy  and  confufion  ;  but  when,  at  lengtl 
a  free  government  dawned  on  our  ifle,  it  was  found  neceflar 
that  this  tie  (hould  be  forcibly  cut  afunder.  The  intolerable  h 
hour  of  grinding  a  few  handfuls  of  corn,  by  means  of  the  querr 
probably  gave  rife  to  what  is  now  reckoned  a  very  fimple  m: 
chine,  our  meal  mill  \  a  machine  which,  were  it  the  inventio 
of  even  our  own  days,  it  mij^ht  poffibly  be  proper  to  rewar 
with  a  patent :  but  the  dues  for  grinding,  which  it  was  agree 
ihould  be  given  to  the  proprietor  of  the  mill  as  a  compenfatio 
for  the  expcnce  he  had  incurred,  (and  it  may  be  that  they  wei 
thought  at  the  time  to  be  the  only  proper  compenfation),  wet 
foon  found  to  be  a  ftrong  bar  to  improvements  in  agriculture 
and  therefore  the  Highland  Society,  with  that  fpiric  which  b< 
came  them,  procured  it  to  be  enaftcd,  that  in  thofe  places  whei 
the  bondage  ftill  fubfifted,  the  proprietor  Ihould  be  forced^  on  a 
equivalent,  to  give  them  up.  But  I  will  doubtlefs  be  told,  th: 
though  tithes  had  their  birth  in  the  dark  ages,  when  the  Romij 
Church  ufurped  fuch  dominion  over  the  confciences  and  perfor 
of  men,  as  ftill  to  make  the  mind  revolt  with  abhorrence,  the 
have  neverthelefs  long  been  recognifed  by  the  law  of  the  land 
that,  therefore,  they  are  now  become  p.s  really  and  truly  pn 
perty,  as  the  beft  titled  eftate  in  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
would  be  perfe£lly  unjuft  to  force  the  holders  of  them,  witl 
out  their  confent,  to  give  up  this  right.  If  we  are  to  wa 
till  we  obtain  the  entire  and  complete  confent  of  the  Body  i 
this  meafure,  we  ftiall  prove  ourfelves  as  far  advanced  in  idio 
tfm,  as  was  the  man  who  patiently  fat  down  on  I  he  bank  of  tl 
nver,  to  wait  till  its  waters  ftiould  run  paft.  Strange  !  that  jo 
^^ould  every  day  read  advertifements  in  the  papers,  giving  n< 
age  that  a  bill  is  to  be  brought  into  Parliament  (not  certain! 

wit 

*  An  cxpreffion  inferted  in  the  old  feu  charters,  deootiDg  every 
V.  r»f^\^^»'^  vhich  the  baron  im'sht  choofc  to  csaft  of  hit  vaftL 
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with  the  approbation  of  all  parties)  for  making  a  turnpike  road^ 
and  yet  talk  of  force  and  injudice  here.  Why  (hould  the  king- 
doms of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  been  united,  while  fucli 
a  large  proportion  of  our  friends  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water, 
were  decidedly  averfe  to  the  meafure,  and  when  it  was  to  do 
fuch  a  material  injury  to  the  houfeholders,  and  the  ale-fellers  of 
Dublin  ?  Were  it  necefTary  to  obtain  the  confent  of  all  par- 
tics  to  every  meafure  which  was  to  be  brought  about,  none, 
even  the  moft  falutary,  fliould  ever  be  carried  into  effcft  ;  for 
there  are  always  fome  mules  among  us,  who,  fince  they  choofe 
not  to  be  led,  ought  to  be  driven. 

Why  infiil  fo  much  on  right  afid  jnjlice  ?  Are  not  the  clergy 
a  fct  of  men  who  are  paid  for  doing  a  certain  piece  of  work  ? 
^Tiere  then  iliould  be  the  mighty  injuftice  of  altering  the  mode 
of  payment  ?  Your  correfpondent  will  doubtlefs  tell  me,  that 
we  have  long  gone  on  in  the  Aime  way ;  and  that,  on  the  faith 
that  we  are  to  continue,  benefices  are  daily  bought  and  fold  in 
England  at  a  fair  price,  like  fwine  in  a  market.  So,  I  will  tell 
him,  arc  the  Africans  in  Jamaica  ;  and  fo  does  the  fmuggler  fell 
his  geneva  and  his  tea  on  the  faith  that  he  fhall  be  paid.  Each 
takes  his  rilk,  and  each  hopes  that  no  meafure  will  be  brought 
abput  foon  enough  to  aiFc£l  him. 

But  if  your  correfpondent  v/ill  infift  on  right ;  what  right,  I 
will  now  roundly  alk,  has  the  Church   to   be   fubfilled  by  the 
landed  interefl  of  the  nation  alone }     O  !  it  is  law,  he  ftill  an- 
fwers.     Arc  our  laws,  then,  like  thofe  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
fians  }     If  ix  is  confflfed  tliat  we  abide  not  by  the  Mofaic  dif- 
penfation,  I  know  not  how  the  idea  can  be  reconciled,  of  laying 
the  whole  burden  of  the  Church  mi  the  ihoulders  of  any  one  fet 
of  men  in  the  flate.     There  is  not  a  fingle  inftancc  in  which  the 
landed  interell  does  not  bear  its  Ihare  of  taxes  equally  with  the 
reft  of  the  community  ;  and  this,  thanks  to  the  law,  tliey  have 
into  tlie  bargain  :  while  a  gentleman  who  comes  home  with  a 
fortune,  or  he  who  makes  liis  money  by  commerce,  if  he  choofes 
to  throw  what  he  has  laudably  earned  imo  the  ftocks,  or  other- 
wife  lay  it  out  to  intcicft,  can  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  oracles  of  God  illullrated,  without  paying  a  fingle  fixpence 
for  the  fupport  of  the  prieflhcod.     It  is  idle,  nay,  it  is  highly 
indecorous,  to  amufe  us,  by  talking  oi  perfcdf  right  ami  jujiice^ 
while  fuch  things  are.     In  vain  need  we  be  told  that  this  has 
nodiing  to  do  with  the  right  by  v/hich   the  clcrjiy  hold  their 
tithoi ;  in  ?ain  exclaim,  that  we  lay  hold  of  periodical  publica- 
tions to  bring  forv/ard  our  popular  arguments ;   for  it  is  well 
kftovn.  that  the  ciif;ir.prcbiitio:i  of  the  necple  at  larre  a-2:ainft 
ttcAl  ia  become  fo  ftrong-,  th..t  it  niv.il  ^,\\\  utterance  fcmewhere ; 
^9BA.th9t  tbc  grievance  i^  turning  To  ftricu?>  ag  calmly  to  call  for 
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rcdrefs.  I  fay,  grievance :  nor  let  it  be  fuppofed  that  I  am  now 
croaking  over  our  pretended  evils,  like  thofc  who,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  were  branded  with  the  name  of  reformers  ;  I  fpeak  as 
a  farmer,  and  of  what  belongs  to  farming. 

To  come  to  the  point,  then,  which  materially  concerns  agri- 
culture— ^Whether  we  fliould  gain  as  much  by  the  abolition  or 
the  commutation  of  tithCvS,  take  whichever  name  you  will,  as  to 
juftify  the  meafure  ?     Tliis,  fays  your  corrcfpondenf,  is  what  has 
never  yet  been  afcertained,  and  what  we  would  do  well  firft  to 
fettle.     And  to  the  fame  cfFeft,  another  of  your  correfpondents 
long  ago  afked,  whether  thofe  lands  which   are    free    of  tithe 
Were,  or  were  not,  better  cultivated  than  thofe  which  are  ftill 
loaden  with  the  burden  ?     Now,  none  of  thofe  gentlemen  can 
expeft  a  dire£t  anfwer  to  their  qucdion.     It  wt^e  quite  unrea- 
fonable  to  fuppofc,  that  freedom   from   any  burden  whatfoever 
(hould  immediately  begin  to  be  felt :   For,  where  men  have  gone 
on  for  a  length  of  time  in  a  beaten  track,  habit  lays  fuch  fail 
hold  on  them,  that  it  is  long,  even  after  the  burden  is  removed 
from  their  fliouldcrs,  before  they  can  be  roufed  up  to  vigorous 
exertions.     Suppofe  that   tlii^  moment  tithes  were  aboliihed,  a 
proprietor  may  find   himfelf   fo  clrcumilanced,   that  though  he 
ihould  have  all  the  inclination  in  the  world,  and  (liould  hold  out 
every  encouragement,  he  may  not  find  tenants  pofleflcd  of  fpirit 
enough  to  follow  up  his  enterprifing  fchemcs.     Their  activity 
may  have  been  laid   to  reft,  by  the  opprcllion  under  which  they 
haa  been  fo  long  weighed  down  j  he  does  not  find  it  convenient 
to  have  all  his  land  in  his  own  poiTeflion,  and  though  he  ihould 
fet  a  neighbourhood  an  example  of  good  farming,  they  may  not, 
from  the ie  reafons,  be  inclined  immediately  to  follow  it.     It  is 
by  flow  degrees  that  improvements  begin  to  be  made,  and  a  thou- 
fand  things  may  occur  to  retard  them.     But  if  thefe  gentlemen 
(hould  urge  me  to  give  a  direft  anfwer,  I  will  do  it ;  and  I  will 
aver,  that  thofe  laudable  and  fpirited  improvements  which  have 
taken  place  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  and  are  ftill 
going  on,  could  never  have  been  carried  into  efFeft  in  the  face 
of  this  grating  fyftem  of  tithes.     Will  any  man  tell  me,  that  a 
farmer  could,  during  feveral  of  the  firft  years  of  his  tack,  go  on 
to  lime  at  the  rate  of  a  thoufand  bolls  of  lime,  lefs  or  more, 
and  dung   many  acres  at  the  rate  of  5I.  per  acre,   (and  botli 
^lefe  are  by  no  means  unufual  on  a  very  ordinary  fcale),  and  o- 
'lierwife  to  improve,  by  draining,  trenching,  &c.  while  he  had 
the  view  before  him  of  his  good  friend  the  parfon  coming  every 
year  to  ftiare  in  his  profit  ?    I  am  fure,  that  were  he  to  aft  fuch  a 
ftrange  part,  if  he  (hould  not  be  inftantly  fent  to  bedlam,  he 
vould,    at  leaft,   be  thought  more   worthy  of  a    place   there 

utn  many  who  are  confined  within  its   miferable  walls.    No  I 
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tbe  condu£l  of  the  Lothian  farmers,  of  the  Carfe  of  Gow- 
lic,  the  Angus,  the  Aberdeenfhire,  in  fliort,  all  the  fpirited 
fanners  of  Scotland ;  the  high  ilate  of  improvement  to  which 
they  have  brought  their  farms,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they 
ftill  continue  to  go  on,  can  be  reconciled  on  no  otlier  principle 
than  this,  tliat  they  are  free  from  every  kind  of  bondage,  whatever 
may  be  its  nature.  Here,  let  not  Mr  T.  S.  admonifh  us,  that 
tithes  are  only  a  grievance  of  their  kind,  and  that  improper 
daufes  in  tacks,  ilovenly  farmers,  or  even  the  management  of 
Mr  Secretary  Young,  are  alfo  grievances  in  their  way.  This  is 
a  (hifting  of  the  queflion  ;  a  manoeuvre,  fuch  as  a  Ikilful  general 
makes,  to  divert  the  attention  of  his  enemy  from  the  principal 
object.  If  a  thing  is  bad,  nothing  that  is  of  lefs  enormity  can 
make  it  right.  If  there  is  a  crying  evil,  which  calls  aloud  for 
redrefs,  I  know  not  how  pointing  out  other  fmaller  faults  will 
help  us  on  to  a  cure.  A  landlord  gets  rid  of  a  bad  tenant  as  faft 
as  he  can.  If  Mr  Young  errs  in  his  agricultural  praftice,  I  am 
fure,  he  wants  not  line  up%n  liney  and  precept  upon  precept — all 
the  correftion  which  a  free  agent  can,  or  ought  to  receive  :  But 
will  tliis  rid  us  of  titlies  ?  Only  fliow  youri'elf  ferious  in  trying 
to  reform  the  abufe,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  is  inllant- 
Jy  on  your  top  :  the  hue  and  cry  is  forthwith  raifed,  that  you 
are  going  to  undermine  our  well-poilcd  ConlHtution  as  it  is  e- 
llabliflied  in  Church  and  State  ;  and  you  are  Irom  that  day  mark- 
ed down  as  a  Jacobin,  a  Democrat.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the 
meafure  has  not  been  carried  into  cfllcl  \  not  tli:it  men  arc  itupid 
in  crying  down  tithes,  without  taking  any  fleps  to  get  rid  of 
tliem,  as  this  gentleman  tells  us.  He  caimot  be  ignorant,  that 
attempts  have  been  made,  aye  and  long  before  agriculture  was 
half  fo  much  attended  to  as  it  is  at  the  prefcnt  day  :  but  then 
the  eloquence  of  the  Order  was  roufcd,  the  fympathy  of  the 
people  wavS  wrought  on,  die  thunders  cf  the  Church  were  hurled 
againil  tlie  propofers  of  the  meafure,  and,  in  fliort,  the  landed 
intereil  acied  the  part  of  tlie  good-natured  man  with  a  fcolding 
wife  J  they  quietly  gave  up  the  caufe,  rather  tlian  be  *  dcavnl 
with  the  din, '  Sure  this  gentleman  is  more  ilupld  than  he 
would  have  us  to  be,  if  he  forgets  that  in  every  enclofmg  bill, 
every  bill  brought  into  Parliament  for  dividing  and  improving 
wafte  lands,  an  adjuilment  with  rc^-ard  to  titlies,  is  invariably 
made  a  Jine  qua  non, 

I  am  well  aware,  that  let  a  bill  be  brought  into  Parliament 
when  it  may,  for  commuting  or  abolifliing  tithes,  llrong  and 
failHU  objections  will  be  urged  againil  it.  All  the  ojits  and  ins, 
tii  tttti  and  ifs,  brought  forward  by  this  gentleman  in  a  firing, 
mB  doubtlefs  refound  from  every  quarter  againil  the  meafurCp 
j^K(a(  90uld  be  e:|{>e^ed  in  tliis  inflance^  when  even  thofe  bills 
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which  Sir  John  Sinclair  brought  in  during  his  prcfidcncyi 
which  had  been  long  and  loudly  called  for,  were  ignorantly  op- 
pofed  ?  What  could  be  expefted,  when  you  fee  our  prints  of 
the  prefent  day  teeming  with  language  fuch  as  the  following  ? 
•  There  is  not  a  common  in  the  kingdom, '  faid  a  I^ondon  paper 
on  the  laft  day  of  the  year  which  is  but  newly  gone,  *  which  has 
not  p -oduced  food  for  cattle,  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the 
nature  of  its  foil ;  not  one  on  which  cattle  have  not  confumcd 
every  particle  of  food  fo  produced.  Many  commons  have  been 
highly  ufeful  in  rearing  ftock,  many  of  them  afford  excellent  paf- 
ture ;  cottagers  ftill  find  an  afylum  upon  them  ;  and  it  is  only 
there  we  can  now  cxpc£l:  to  fee  any  remnant  of  the  once  bold 
independent  peafantry  of  England.  If  the  prefent  land-owners 
and  farmers  of  England  were  at  a  lofs  to  find  out  fomc  method 
more  efFe(Stual  than  another,  to  raife  the  price  of  provifions  high- 
er than  they  now  are,  they  could  not  hit  upon  a  better  plan,  than 
that  of  taking  into  their  immediate  occupation  and  difpofal  all 
the  waile  and  common  lands  of  the  kingdom.  They  could  then 
produce  as  little  as  they  pleafed,  and  fix  their  own  price  on  every 
thing. '  If  fuch  is  the  language  yet  held  with  regard  to  wafle 
Jands,  what  oppofition,  what  lirange  inconfiflencies,  may  not  thofe 
who  urge  the  abolition  of  tithes  expccl:  to  meet  ?  Indeed,  the  in- 
genuity with  which  your  coi  rcfpondent,  and  all  his  afTociates, 
Ihift  trom  objedlion  to  objeclion,  remind  me  of  the  ftory  of 
Will-o'-tlie-Wifp  mending  his  cloke.  ^  If  it  will  not  be  this 
way, '  faid  the  fpirit  of  the  water,  Ihifting  his  cloke,  and  fitting 
it  firft  here,  and  then  there,  *  it  will  be  that  way,  and  if  it  will 
not  be  that  way,  it  will  be  this  way. '  Were  all  this  gentle- 
man's doubts.  a!id  fears  held  out  to  our  late  Premier,  much 
as  fev^Tal  people  pretend  to  ridicule  hin\  for  trying  to  divert 
his  fplcen  by  farming,  he  would  defpife  them  all ;  and,  in- 
Head  of  flirinking  from  the  difcuffion,  he  would  there  alfo,  if 
properly  fupportcd  by  thofe  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  (land  for- 
ward to  his  aid,  llicw  himfelf  the  *  pilot  who  could  bnivc  the 
ilorm.  '  Fear  not,  then,  ye  land-owners,  to  hj  a  finger  on 
tith:s  !  Tremble  not  leil,  while  ye  overturn  the  tottering  fa- 
bric, yc  ihoulJ  at  the  fame  time  undermine  the  wdl-built  pillar 
of  the  State.  They  have  no  connexion  with  each  -  other  ;  or,  if 
tliey  have,  tithes  are  a  part  of  the  building,  v/hich  is  fo  ruinous, 
fo  dangerous  to  the  rcli  of  the  edifice,  as  to  require  that  it 
fliould  be  pulled  down  and  built  anew.  Since  the  days  of 
Henry  Vill.  the  Church  has  undergone  fcveral  ufeful  alterations 
and  repairs  ;  yet  Hill  it  is  a  Church,  and  ftill  our  free  Govern- 
ment is  not  overthrown.  Nor  fhall  it  be,  by  the  meafure  which 
iv  -—V-  propo^'>,     Unhurt,  it  will  be  vet  more  ftrong^  and  it 
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win  be  flicwn  to  the  world,  to  be  a  bui  ^ily  arc, 

with  all  their  furyj  may  attack  in  vain.   '  ^  .^being 

Redouble  dien  your  exertions ;  calmly  "^         ^  ',Jiwe 

Ycr  let  the  words  of  -/Eneas  to  his  we  **  h, 

eflaced  from  your  hearts, 

*  Duratey  et  vofmet^  rebus  fervat\ 

I  am.  Sir,  your. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Culture  of  Turnips, 

Sir, 

A  Correfpondent  who  figns  himfclf  *  A  Northumberland 
Farmer  *  in  the  laft  Number  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  hav- 
ing made  remarks  at  fome  length  upon  my  Letter  of  the  19th 
0£^ober  1801,  inferted  in  that  work,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  fome 
animadverfions  upon  his  communication. 

In  the  Letter  alluded  to,  I  merely  afferted  a  well  known  fa£l, 
that  in  the  vicinity  of  Ripon,  in  which  defcription  I  meant  to 
include  an  extent  of  country  containing  many  thoufand  acres  of 
land,  turnips  were  (with  few  exceptions)  fown  in  drills  at  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  inches  diftance  in  the  rows.  I  furtlier  added, 
that  I  believed  the  farmers  in  Yorkiliire,  upon  land  proper  for 
growing  them,  were  not  inferior  in  the  cultivation  of  turnips  to 
thofe  of  any  country ;  and  tliough  this  has  been  controverted  by 
your  correfpondent,  and  much  ingenious  argumejit  employed  in 
favour  of  the  Scotifli  method  of  fowing  them  in  high  ridges  of 
twenty-eight  inches  diftance  in  the  rows,  yet  they  have  not  made 
me  a  convert  to  his  opinion. 

We  have  had  turnips  cultivated,  in  the  fartie  manner  as  I  fup- 
pofc  is  done  in  Scotland,  in  ridges,  dunged  in  the  furrows  by 
women  and  children,  nearly  the  fame  as  for  potatoes  ;  the  ridges 
fplit  witli  a  double  mouldboard  plough,  and  the  feed  fown  upon 
them  witli  a  drill :  But  this  is  alnioit  entirely  abandoned  in  fa- 
vour of  the  drill  fixed  to  the  plough,  and  is  now  feldom  ufed, 
but  upon  wet  or  very  ftiff  ftony  ground,  difficult  to  hoe,  and 
which  is  very  improper  land  to  attempt  to  grow  turnips  upon. 

I  have  fome  years  fince  fcen  bnds  town  after  this  method,  and 
am  fully  fatisfied  that  it  is  not,  generally  fpeaking,  more  advan- 
tageous than  tlie  Yorkftiire,  or,  as  your  NorrhumbtTland  friend 
is  pkafed  to  call  it,  the  Ripon  method ;  nay,  I  firmly  believe, 
Vpon  good  turnip  land,  as  large,  or  evtn  a  larger  quantity  of 
-ftiaqps  mav  be  produced,  per  acre,  by  the  latter,  than  by  tlie 
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i  correfpondent  obfcrvcs  very  juftly,  that  there  is  more 
the  number  of  rows  in  one  acre  of  land  in  the  Yor 
:em9  than  there  is  in  the  ojther.     But  I  by  no  means 
with  him,  \vheii  he  fays,  thzt  wbeu  one  is  hoed  for  4s.  per 
the  other  may  be  done  for  half  a  crowp.     The  turnips  mai 
haps  be  made  of  a  proper  thinnefs^  with  rcfpeft  to  guantii 
an  ex  pence  in  that  proportion  5  but  np  pcld  can  be  fa  id  1 
properly  handhold,  unlefs   the  land  is  moved  by  the  hoe  in 
part,  however  diftant  from  the  plant.     Indeed,  in  this  cc 
it  is  a  common  practice  for  good  farmers  to  hoe  their  fields 
pletcly  over,  even  when  foiiie  parts  have  failed  to  produce 
nips,  merely  to  pulvcrifc  the  ground,  and  prevent  the  grow 

Your  friend  argues  rnuch  upon  the  great  benefit  of  ufinj 
horfe  hoe  ;  and,  where  it  can  be  done  effcftually,  I  agree 
an  excellent  implement :  But  this  is  no  argument  again! 
Yorkiliire  method  of  fowing  turnips,  as  v/e  have  hoes  thai 
be  fet  to  any  diftance  ;  and  if  the  land  is  clear  of  ftones. 
hoe  between  the  rows  very  well  at  twelve  inches.  I  knov 
to  what  perfe6^ion  they  have  invented  hoes  in  Scotland : 
I  have  not  yet  feen  any,  that  could  be  ufed  to  any  advar 
acro[s  the  lands  in  a  Jield  gr9*wing  turnips ;  and  as  you  fow 
in  the  North  on  high  ridges,  it  appears  impoirible  to  do  ther 
and  therefore  they  hardly  can,  f  think,  be  properly  cult! 
without  hand-hoeing  at  leajl  once  over. 

I  really  cannot  underlland  how  hand-hoeing,  if  properly 
cuted,  can  be  of  lefs  advantage  to  the  land,  than  if  dor 
horfes :  The  latter  may  be  lefs  expenfive  \  but  perhaps  the  la 
trouble,  and  inconvenience  attending  the  putting  the  dung 
tlic  ridges,  is  fully  equal  to  that. 

One  very  material  objedtion  to  the  Northumberland  me 
(in  my  opinion  an   unaiifwerable  one),  is,  the  laying  the  lar 
in  high  ridges,  which  is  a  means  of  evaporating  the  moiilure 
the  earth,  and  of  expofing  the  youn{^  and  tender  plants,  in 
fcafon,  to  piercing  cold  winds,  and  the  fcorchiug  fun.     I'h.ivi 
nicrly  feen  turnips  fo  fown,  entirely  eaten  up   by  iniect-i  aiu 
ily,  when  thofe  done  the  other  way  were  but  little  iiiiuvcd, 
growth  having  been  lefs  retarded   by  dry  weather.     How 
friend  can  make  his  turnips  (where  they   are   but    r  i  inche 
Mnt  in  the  rows)  as  large  as  8^  indies  diameter,  1  aeknow 
'.   am  not  able  to  find  out.     But  fuppofe,  for  the  fnke  of 
meat  (for  I  do  not  admit  the  facl)  that  there  u  the  differen 
the  weight  of  the  turnips  your  friend  fays,  yet  I  contend, 
"hey  are  not  fo  advantageous  to  a  farmer,  as  thofe  of  a  lefs  f 

In  good,  well  cultivated  land,  in  the  Yorkfhire  method,  if 
3erly  hoed,  the  root  of  tlic  turnip  v/ill  meet  and  cover  the  gr« 
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Thefe  arc  thought  to  be,  and  (generally  fpcaking)  certainly  arc, 
better  than  thofe  that  are  larger,  and  let  at  greater  cliltances  ;  being 
Ids  liable  to  receive  injury  from  wet  and  trofly  weather  than  large 
ones  ;  and  are  not  of  fo  fpungy  a  nature,  but  of  a  lirmer  and 
more  nutritive  quality.  For  tiic  truth  of  this  afilTtion,  I  appeal 
to  any  unprejudiced  man  who  has  fairly  tried  the  experiment, 
v/hether  he  rcfide  in  EngLmd  or  in  Scotland.     I  am,  &c. 

A  YoRiisiiiRL  Farmer. 
Ripcn^    1 2ti  January  iSo2* 

P.  S. — Being  diffident  of  my  own  opinion  upon  fo  important 
a  fubjccl,  oppc'fed  to  fo  able  a  u litcr  as  your  correi'pondent 
from  Northumberland,  after  the  ab;»ve  was  written,  1  fcnt  it 
and  the  Magazine  to  a  friend  of  mine  (who  has  cultivated  tur- 
nips with  great  fuccefs  for  a  number  of  years),  and  requefted 
his  opinion  upon  it.  In  anfwer,  1  received  from  him  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  in  which  is  contained  io  much  good  fenfe,  found 
argument,  and  real  experimental  knowledgtf,  that  though  his 
fcntiments  and  my  own  are  fomewhat  funilar,  I  hope  1  ncc4 
make  no  apology  for  tranfcribing  it. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  eileem  myfclf  under  much  obligation  to  you  for  the  perufal 
of  the  Farmer's  Magazine.  The  work  appears  to  be  very  judi- 
cioufly  conducted,  ai:d  certainly  is  aiiled  by  a  number  of  intelli- 
gent correfpondento  ;  and  in  particular  one,  who  writes  largely 
on  tlic  difterent  modes  of  cultivating  turnips.  Of  this  letter  you 
defire  my  opinion. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  in  comparing  ditlerent  methods  of 
hulbandry,  for  a  perfon  entirely  to  uiViil  himfelf  oi*  lv)cal  preju- 
dice. He  is  difpofed  to  think,  tlut  liis  own  pvaciice,  and  that 
of  his  neighbours,  is  the  beft  that  can  poiiibly  be  followed.  But, 
in  order  to  form  a  true  judgement  upon  ih»'  prefem  iubjevH:,  let 
us  impartially  examine  it. 

It  is  well  known,  tliat  fome  men  who  have  been  loi.l  i^d  up  to, 
as  the  firft  agriculturifls  in  thefe  kingdoms  ^1  niem  ilie  farmers 
of  Norfolk),  give  a  decided  preferen.  e  to  the  broadcafi^  method 
of  fowing  turnips  ;  but  it  mull  be  allowed  bv  every  owk-  who  has 
feen  the  Yorklhire  method  of  lowing  tiiein,  that  It  i .  litpt-rior  to 
the  broadcail  in  every  point  of  view  :  it  is  allowed  to  be  i'o  by 
the  Northumberland  farmer. 

I  readily  admit  and  believe,  that  die  Scotch  drill  will  anfwer 
better  than  the  Yorklhire  one,  upon  cold  fpungy  land ;  but  upon 
all  fields  properly  called  turnip-land,  I  believe  every  unprejudiced 
Bffribn  will  give  a  preference  to  the  Yorklhire  one. 
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The  advocates  for  the  Scotch  drill  aflert — *  Tliat  they  grow 
heir  turnips  to  greater  fize,  and  likewife  produce  a  fuperior 
ireight  per  acre. '  The  firft  will  readily  be  granted  ;  but  die  pro- 
lucing  a  greater  weight  upon  a  given  quantity  of  land  will  by  no 
neans  be  conceded  to  them. 

When  turnips  are  fown  at  a  diftance  of  28  inches  from  row 

0  row,  and  happen  to  plant  badly,  which  will  frequently  be  the 
:afe,  then  die  general  deficiency  will  be  much  greater  in  fields 
b  managed,  than  in  fuch  as  are  fown  in  rows  at  only  12  inches 
liilance. 

I  have  frequently  heard  it  aiTerted,  that  farmers  in  general  are 

1  fet  of  men  fo  obllinately  wedded  to  old  cufloms,  and  fo  pre- 
udiced  againft  innovation,  that  even  a  certainty  of  advantage 
m\\  hardly  tempt  them  to  deviate  from  the  beaten  track  j  but 
his,  with  refpeft  to  the  fowing  of  turnips,  does  not  by  any 
neans  apply  to  the  farmers  in  this  county  :  for  the  Yorkfhire 
kill  was  no  fooner  invented,  but  its  advantages  over  the  broad- 
»ft  method  were  generally  acknowleged  ;  and  its  ufe  (with  very 
Few  exceptions)  became  univerfal.  We  are  no  ftrangers  to  the 
[owing  of  turnips  with  the  Scotch  drill.  Several  perfons  have 
rnside  a  trial  of  it ;  but  the  refult  was  not  by  any  means  fuch,  as 
to  eftabliih  its  fuperiority  over  the  mode  now  in  ufe  \  and  the 
pra^ice  is,  I  believe,  nearly  difcontinued. 

Some  few  years  ago,  I  made  trial  of  fowing  fome  of  my  tur* 
lipg  at  double  the  ufual  diftance  from  row  to  row,  by  ufing 
two  ploughs,  one  with  a  drill  fixed  to  it,  and  the  other  with- 
out one ;  but,  after  following  that  method  for  two  years,  I 
reverted  to  my  former  praftice,  which  experience  convinced  me 
wras  more  beneficial.  'Tis  true,  my  turnips  with  the  wide  in- 
tervals grew  fomething  larger ;  but  I  found  them  on  that  account 
more  liable  to  injury  from  the  froft,  and  likewife,  after  Chrift- 
mas,  lefs  nutritive  than  thofe  of  a  moderate  fize  ;  nor  had  I  any 
reafon  to  believe,  that  my  turnips  with  the  wide  intervals  ex* 
cceded,  or  even  equalled  the  weight  per  acre  of  the  others,  which 
ivere  only  1 2  inches  diftant. 

In  eating  turnips  grown  upon  raifed  drills,  a  great  proportion 
[)f  the  dung  and  urine  of  the  cattle  or  fheep,  which  hills  in  the 
lioUow  of  the  interval,  muft  efcape  below  die  reach  of  the  plough, 
xnd  confequently  be  loft ;  which  will  not  be  the  cafe  when  tur- 
nips grow  upon  a  level  furface.  It  is  alfo  well  known  to  thofe 
who  are  accuftomed  to  eat  their  turnips  with  flieep,  that  this 
animal,  by  rolling  itfelf  upon  its  back,  will  fomcdmes  get  into 
'"^ch  an  awkward  pofition,  as  not  to  be  able  to  recover  its  feet  \ 
And  if  not  found  and  releafed  in  a  proper  time  afterw^ards,  dies  \ 
"»nd  as  this,  upon  a  level  furface,  generally  happens  in  the  furrow, 

fo 
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fo  the  intervals  of  the  raifcd  drills  prefentlng  fo  many  furrows, 
muft  make  the  danger  proportionally  greater. 

When  it  is  confidered,  that,  in  this  part  of  Yorkfliire,  we 
fprow  turnips  that  yearly  feed  vaft  quantities  of  cattle  and  ihecp 
of  our  own  breed,  as  well  as  fevcral  thou  fan ds  of  llicep  from 
Northumberland,  we  ought,  if  experience  can  be  faid  to  teach 
people  any  thing,  to  be  allowed  to  know  fomething  of  this  bufi- 
uefs  5  and  having  made  trial  of  the  three  diiFcrent  modes  above 
mentioned,  we  certainly  ftiall  hold  to  that  which  we  think  is 
bcft. 

It  is  not  every  farmer  who  ca»  rvpvi  to  maihemai'ico.l  calculations 
to  found  his  opinion  upon  ;  but  a  man  of  common  fenfe  can 
make  a  comparative  eibimatc  of  the  v.iluc  of  a  crop,  according  to 
the  greater  or  lefs  time  that  it  will  maintain  a  given  number  of 
flock.  Could  the  farmer  plant  turnips  upon  his  ground,  and 
grow  them  to  a  given  fize  with  equal  facility,  as  the  mathemati- 
cian can  calculate  their  weight  upon  paper,  we  fhould  tlien  have  it 
in  our  power  to  make  proper  conclufions  v.ithout  danger  of  mit 
take ;  but  as  it  will  not  be  fo,  I  only  wilh  the  Nortlmmberland 
farmer  was  in  this  neighbourhood  at  prcfent,  to  convince  liim- 
felf,  by  ocular  demon itrat ion,  that  the  modes  of  other  counties 
may  be  equal  to  his  own. 

llic  above  is  my  real  opinion  refpccfling  the  ('ifTcre nt  metlioJs 
of  cultivaiiiig  turnips.  I  am  highly  llattcrcd  to  find  it  agrees  fo 
nearly  with  yours.     I  am,  &c. 


Rcmarhs  en  the  above  by  the  ComhiLlor, 

Tl:e  culture  of  turnips  forming  a  material  branch  of  rural  occo- 
nomy,  the  opinion  of  the  Condu<3or  may  perhaps  be,  expected 
by  the  readers  of  this  work,  now  when  the  fubjtcl  lias  been  fo 
ably  difcufled  by  ccrrefpondents  on  each  fide.  The  following 
curfory  remarks  are  therefore  offered. 

Turnips  have  been  partially  cultivatcil  in  Britain  for  a  century 
pad  J  bur,  fince  1770,  this  root  has  gradually  fpread  over  every 
quarter  of  the  ifland.  Two  objccls  are  in  view  when  turnips  arc 
nifed ;  firfl,  to  clean  the  ground ;  fecondly,  to  prepare  winter 
food  for  cattle  and  flieep.  Both  objcfls  are  of  great  importance, 
diough  undoubtedly  the  firll  claims  the  precedence ;  for  if  the 
ground  is  not  fufFieiently  cleaned  when  carrying  a  crop  of  this 
IDOty  the  whole  of  tlie  after  rotation  is  neceflarily  injured. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  the  bell  mctliod  of  cultivating  turnips 
19  the  one  that  cleans  the  ground  mofl  eflcd:ually,  then  wc  fhould 
Aiak  tbe  qucftion  is  determined  in  favour  of  drilling,  at  fuch  in- 
.|e^Vili  as  allows  tlie  horfe-hoe  to  be  fufiiciently  ufed.     By  a  horfe- 
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IOC,  we  mean  cither  the  Dutch  hoe,  provincial! y  called  a  fcraper, 
)r  a  fmall  plough  of  the  ordinary  conftrudl:ion,  drawn  by  one 
lorfe ;  and  luch  cannot  in  any  foil  be  fuccefsfully  applied,  unlefs 
he  intervals  betwixt  the  drills  are  from  24  to  30  inches.  Horfe- 
loeing  at  lefler  dillances  is  a  perfe£b  mockery  5  and  no  hand  la- 
Dour,  unlefs  it  is  given  at  a  rate  of  expence  exceeding  cuftomary 
)Tofits,  can  equal  the  benefits  arifing  from  introducing  horfe-hoe- 
ng,  where  turnips  are  extenfively  cultivated.  We  prcfume  it  is 
mderftood,  that  the  hand-hoc  is  ufed  to  fingle  out  the  plants, 
ind  to  clean  the  fide  of  the  drills  before  the  lall  horfe-hoeing  is 
^ven. 

Our  opinion  is  therefore  decidedly  in  favour  of  drilling  tur- 
lips — this  mode,  permitting  every  branch  of  the  management  to 
)e  executed  in  the  moil  perfect  way.  The  plan  defended  by 
)ur  Yorkfhire  friend  is  confefledly  luperior  to  the  ancient  way 
}f  fowing  broadcalt,  though  Hill,  as  the  benefit  of  horfe  labour 
s  not  gained,  or  at  leall  in  a  very  imperfeft  manner,  it  muft  be 
:onfidcred  as  inferior  to  the  northern  fyflem.  If  the  abolifliment 
)f  naked  fummer-f allow  on  all  the  lands  capable  of  carrying  tur- 
lips  is  intended,  it  can  only  be  fafely  executed  by  a  fteady  ad- 
lerence  to  the  mode  pointed  out  by  our  Northumberland  cor- 
•efpondent.  When  in  Yorkfliire,  we  learned  that  a  confiderable 
proprietor  would  not  take  broadcafl  turnips  as  a  fallow  crop, 
md  we  judge  he  was  in  the  riglu. 

Whether  a  greater  or  lefier  crop  of  turnips  will  be  procured 
"rom  drilling  than  from  broadcaft,  is  a  qucltiou  often  agitated, 
[n  our  opinion,  the  iilue  is  immaterial,  unlefs  it  can  be  fliown 
:hat  both  modes  admit  the  ground  to  be  equally  well  managed, 
A'hich  is  the  true  criterion  for  determining  their  merits.  We 
lo  not  entertain  a  doubt,  but  that  it  is  practicable  to  raife  as  hea- 
^y,  nay  even  a  heavier  crop  in  the  broadcafl  falhion,  than  by  drill- 
ng,  if  the  plants  are  very  carefully  fingled  out ;  but  that  fuch 
:are  can  be  univerfally  beltowed,  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to 
:xpe£l.  In  many  counties,  the  rate  of  population  would  not  per- 
iiit  fuch  a  mcafure  to  be  attempted  :  hence,  horfe  labour  becomes 
iblblutely  neceflary,  if  turnips  are  to  be  extenfively  and  fuccefsfully 
:ultivated. 

We  muft:  remark,  that  our  Yorkfliire  friend  feems  imperfeftly 
icquainted  with  the  drill  hufbandry,  othei'wife  he  would  not  have 
ilFigned  difadvantages  to  it  which  do  not  exill.  The  ridges  are 
generally  formed  with  two  bouts  of  a  plough  in  the  fir  (I  in- 
tance,  before  the  dung  is  fpread  into  the  furrow ;  and  this  ridge 
ls  revcrfed  or  fplit,  not  by  a  double-moulded  plough,  but  by  two 
Douts  of  the  fame  implement  which  originally  formed  it.  The 
lieight  of  the  ridi^e  is  very  trifling ;  for  by  the  application  of  a 
light  roller,  both  before  and  after  fowing,  the  ground  is  near- 
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ly  brought  back  to  a  level.  The  expence  of  fpreading  the  dun^ 
into  the  drills  is  very  little  more  than  when  it  is  fprcad  on  tlie 
furface  at  large ;  and  tliis  trifling  ditlcrence  (not  fixpence  per  acre) 
is  ten  times  more  than  compsnfated  by  the  extra  bencht  gained 
by  tlie  crop,  in  confequence  of  the  dung  being  completely  cover- 
ed in.  It  is  not  cuilomary  to  earth  up  turnips,  unlcfs  when  they 
are  grown  on  wet  lands,  as  fuch  a  pracHce  preveuts  tiie  root  from 
fwelling  in  fizc  ;  confcqucntly  the  dai:gcr  to  flieep,  when  fed 
upon  turnip  fields,  apprehended  by  our  correfpoiident,  can  very 
rarely  take  place. 

Though  our  opinion,  on  this  fubjeft,  coincides  with  what  was 
given  by  the  Northumbcvland  farmer,  yet  we  mull  acknowledge 
that  the  arguments  ufed  on  the  other  fule,  by  our  Yorkfliirc 
friend,  are  ingcniouily  and  ably  ibated.  Tliey  difplay  confider- 
able  knowledge  in  the  pracliee  of  agriculture,  and  prove  the 
writer  pofl'eli'ed  of  an  ardent,  though  inillaken  delire  to  promote 
the  wchare  and  profperity  of  tliat  Icicnce.  N. 


FOR    THE    farmer's    MAGAZINE. 

A'CO'Mit  of  the  Peat  Mojfds  and  Shell  Alarl  on  the  EJldte  of  DunnU 
chin  in  the  County  of  l^orfar.  Extra5Jedy  by  pernvjfiony  from  a 
Manufcr'ipt  Hlftory  of  Peat  Alofs^  by  Andrew  Steele  Efq. 

The  changes  that  have  occurred,  and  the  revolutions  that  have 
taken  place  during  ages,  and  are  ftill  in  their  progrefs,  in  the 
filling  up  of  the  vallies  of  the  earth,  cannot  perhaps  be  more 
beautifully  difplayed  to  the  philofophic  eye,  than  by  cxrtmining 
Relleneth  peat-mofs,  the  property  of  George  Dempller  Hfq.,  in 
the  pai'ifh  of  Forfar. 

Situated  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  in  a  hollow  from 
which  the  water  of  a  copious  fpring  hath  had  no  clear  and  fufli- 
cient  iflue,  this  peat-bog,  confiiling  of  about  70  acres,  mull  have 
been  once  a  lake.  Indeed,  that  is  fufTieiently  obvious,  not  only 
from  its  connexion  with  a  very  confiderable  lake,  called  Rellenetli 
Loch»  almoll  a  mile  in  length,  but  efpecially  from  a  bed  of  fhell 
marl  found  beneath  the  peat,  and  fituated  inmiediately  above  the 
iblid  ground.  The  bed  of  marl  (of  which  fubftance  there  is  alfo 
a  great  quantity  found  in  Relleneth  Loch)  is  in  iome  places  1 5 
fet  in  thicknefs,  gently  diminifliing  towards  the  margin  of  the 
nx^  Its  average  tliicknefs  is  about  5  feet  -,  but  the  layer  is  very 
imgttlar*  On  difTolving  a  portion  of  this  marl  in  tlic  muriatic 
acH^  I  found  it  a  very  pure  calcareous  matter,  containing  only 
dmit  a  tenth  part  of  its  weight  of  peaty  and  other  fubflances. 

The 
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The  flicUs  compofing  the  marl,  many  of  which  are  quite  entire 
are  of  the  water  fnail  or  coclilea  kind,     {Helix  Putris^  Lin.) 

The  great  value  of  fuch  a  bed  of  marl  ought  to  be  a  powerfu 
inducement  to  every  one  that  pofleflirs  any  mofs  grounds  to  fearcl 
them  carefully,  and  particulrirly  in  their  deepell  receflcs,  and  evci 
beneath  tlicir  immediate  fubfoil,  for  diis  important  article  of  ma 
nure. 

Mr  Dempfter  hath  fold  from  the  bottom  of  this  mofs,  marl  tc 
the  extent  of  upwards  of  12, oocl.  Sterling,  or  at  the  rate  ol 
\ooo\,  per  anniimy  ever  fince  the  period  it  was  drained,  which  \i 
about  twelve  years  ago :  and  the  quantity  that  remains  is  yet 
very  great. 

The  iinmcnfity  of  time  that  I  apprehend  it  would  take  to 
form  fo  vaft  a  collcclion  of  fucli  minute  fliell  animals  is  beyond 
our  conception,  if  we  niigju  be  permitted  to  judge  from  natural 
caufes  and  efFtfts. 

Tliis  valley,  when  it  ceafed  to  be  a  lake,  from  circumftances 
now  to  us  incomprehenlible,  unlefs  the  vaft  accumulation  of 
fhells  can  be  deemed  a  fuHicient  caufe,  feems  to  have  acquired 
a  furface  fit  for  the  prodinllion  of  trees:  for  all  the  under  layers 
of  the  mofs,  next  to  the  marl,  are  compofed  of  roots,  ftems  and 
branches  of  alder,  birch,  hazel  (with  the  nuts  of  this  laft  tree 
externally  entire),  and  feme  oaks  of  confiderable  fizc. 

It  hath  been  fuppofed  pbfTiblc  that  this  colleftion  of  trees  may 
have  been  floated  from  the  hii^her  grounds ;  but  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  all  thefe  trees  could  be  depofited  in  this  manner,  as 
there  is  no  appearance  of  any  rivulet  having  ever  run  into  the 
valley.  It  may  rather  be  prefumed  that  the  fediment  of  water, 
percolating  from  the  adjacent  grounds,  may  have  formed  above 
the  marl  a  foil  proper  for  the  growth  of  trees. 

From  a  wood  the  vdlcy  muft  hare  been  transformed  into  a 
peat  bog  or  mofs,  probably  by  a  ilagnation  of  water  which  would 
naturally  occafion  the  deflruclion  of  the  trees  and  the  growth  of 
aquatic  plants,  which,  in  fuch  fituaiions,  accumulat;/s  and  ne- 
ver fall  into  a  ftate  of  total  dccompofition.  The  peat  matter  is 
found  about  fix  feet  thick  above  the  marl,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  drainage  its  furface  was  covered  over  with  heath. 

By  drainage  and  the  confcquent  alteration  of  the  nature  of  the 

foil,  the  heath  has  been  entirely  obliterated,  and  the  mofs,  even 

at  the  furface,  formed  into  a  fine  light  mould,  and  covered  with 

ejrafs,  coarfe  indeed  in  general ;  but  where  it  hath  been  gra- 

elled  for  a  road,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  it  isfwarded 

•t  the  fides  with  the  fineft  pafture  graiTcs  and  clovers :  Couch 

<rafs  or  twitch  (triticum  repensj  was  there  alfo  particularly  ob- 

fervable. 

T>^''^  'i^ofs  h^th  been  drained  by  one  deep  cut  through  th« 

middle 
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middle  of  it,  and  through  a  fand  bank  of  the  depth  of  thirty 
feet  which  obftruftcd  the  ifl'ue  of  the  water.  The  drainage, 
however,  having  been  intended  for  the  purpofe  only  of  ob- 
taining the  marl,  no  artificial  general  improvement  of  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  has  yet  taken  pince;  but  by  every  appear- 
ance, when  it  fliall  be  done,  the  crops  afforded  will  be  uncom- 
monly luxuriant,  from  the  decompcfed  nature  of  the  mofs, 
caufcd  by  its  being  fo  long  in  a  drained  (late.  Mr  Dempfter 
liath  enclofed,  levtfllcd  and  dug  over  with  the  fpade  about  fix 
acres  of  it,  which  he  means  to  fow  with  grafs  feeds  next  fpring, 
without  any  corn  crop. 

Here  are  obfervable  feme  holes  which  had  been  dug  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mofs,  containing  ftagnated  water,  but  now  iilmoft 
filled  up  again,  to  the  level  of  the  general  furfacc,  by  bog  mofs 
or  fog  (jphagmtm  palujlre )  not  yet  folid  ;  a  plain  example  of  the 
quick  reprodudHon  of  peat  matter  by  the  growth  of  vegetables 
of  the  mofs  or  mitfci  tribe. 

It  is  a!fo  to  be  remarked,  that  the  peat  enith  at  the  bottom  of 
this  mofs,  which  appears  to  have  a  fmall  mixture  of  clay,  is 
very  folid,  and,  when  cut  into  peats  and  dried,  makes  excellent 
fuel ;  and  Mr  Dempller  obferves  that  firm  peats  of  this  fort, 
and  particularly  what  is  found  on  fome  of  the  Flighland  grounds 
of  Scotland  is  very  llitle  inferior  to  coal.  He  burns  fuclr  peats 
commonly  himfelf,  and  has  fold  many  hundred  pounds  worth 
to  his  neighbours  from  this  mofs.  Their  aflies  alfo  arc  valuable 
for  manure,  and,  by  flow  and  confined  combuftion,  may  be  pro- 
duced from  the  peat  in  confiderable  quantity. 

The  mofs  of  Dunnichen  in  the  parilh  of  the  fame  name, 
now  partly  under  culture,  is  fituated  near  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea  in  a  fmall  valley  kept  wet,  like  that  of 
Rcftcneth,  by  a  copious  fpring  of  water,  and  alfo  by  furface 
waters  dcfcending  in  rainy  feafons  from  the  higher  grounds. 

It  confifted  of  fifty-nine  acres,  moftly  of  peat  foil,  fliallow  at 
the  margin,  but  deepening  to  fifteen  feet  towards  the  middle. 
The  drainage  of  it,  which  was  accompliflied  forty  years  ago,  at 
the  expencc  of  50I.,  was  originally  intended  merely  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  procuring,  more  eafily,  peats  for  fuel,  of  which  the 
country  ilood  in  great  need.  Beneath  the  peat  foil  was  found, 
on  cutting  a  deep  level,  a  layer  of  fand  mixed  with  a  little  mud, 
fix  feet  thick,  and,  immediately  under  the  fand,  in  feme  places, 
beds  of  marl,  mixed,  however,  confiderably  with  fand. 

On   the   fubjeft  cf  marl   as   conneftcd    with   mofs,  it  may 

fiocbc  improper  to  obferve,  that  though  the  common  pradiicc 

tf  lieavchiDg  for  marl  is  by  the  boring  irons  ufed  in  trying  for 

CCMJ  and  other  hard  mineral  fubilances,  yet  Mr  Dempfter  very 

'   ^ll^doufly  advifes  rather  to  make  ufc  of  a  long  wooden  pole  for 

•  ** '  this 
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this  purpofe,  with  an  iron  auger  fixed  to  its  end.  This  makej 
the  operation  of  boring  for  marl  both  cheap  and  cafy.  A  pole 
of  twenty-five  feet,  he  thinks,  will,  in  general,  be  of  fufBcient 
length.  If  the  mofs  be  found  to  be  deeper  than  this,  it  is  cafy 
to  join  another  pole  to  tlic  firft,  or  to  obtain  ai  new  one  of 
a  greater  Itn^th. 

Shtrll  marl  is  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  generality  of  lakesj 
and  of  meadows  'kx\i\  mollis  which  have  once  been  lakes,  through- 
out Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  the  remains  of  myriads  of 
thofe  forts  of  fmall  teiiaceous  animals  which  commonly  inhabit 
pools  of  water,  and  have  lived  and  died  in  thofe  Ctuations. 

Some  of  thofe  fliells  are  univalves,  (generally  Helixy  an'mial 
LiViUit:^  Lin.)  others  are  bivalves,  (jjenerally  Tellhiny  animat 
Tethys^  Lin  )  and  are  frequently  very  entire  when  taken  up  5 
but  after  a  ibort  expofurc  to  the  atmofphere,  they  crumble  into 
a  fine  whitilh  powder  which  effcrvefces  with  acids,  and  is,  in 
faft,  no  way  ditFcrent  from  powdered  limeftone.  It  is  com- 
monly more  pure  from  foreign  and  ufelefs  ingredients  than  mofl 
limcllones.  Some  mofs  marl,  examined  by  Dr  Coventry,  Pro- 
felibr  of  A<;ricultuTe  at  Edinburgh,  was  found  to  contain  Z^  per 
cent,  of  pure  chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  more  than 
lime  generally  pofllfTcs,  and  the  refufe  of  the  marl  was  chiefly 
peaty  fubllance,  which  makes  the  refufe  of  fuch  marl  of  more 
ufc  as  a  manure,  than  that  of  limeftone,  which  is  generally  fand 
or  clay. 

Shell  marl  may  be  converted  into  quicklime  by  burning.  Its 
folution  changes  vegetable  colours  to  green,  and  it  pofleiTes  all 
the  other  properties  of  quicklime,  and,  as  fuch,  is  ufed  for  build- 
ing in  mary  places  of  England. 

Dc  Pages,  in  his  travels,  mentions  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
South  Banks  of  the  Mifliirippi  make  oyfter  (hells  ferve  all  the  pur* 
pofes  of  limellonc.  And  lands  that  receive  manure  from  towns 
where  much  (liell-lifli  is  ufed,  or  that  have  (hells  in  their  foil, 
naturally,  or  by  being  brought  to  them  from  a  (helly  fea  (hore, 
(land  in  no  need  of  lime  for  their  culture,  and  are  not  at  all 
benefited  by  it. 

Some  narur.dift>,  indeed,  believe  that  all  limeftones,  marbles, 
and  other  maflcs  of  calcareous  fubftances,  are  derived  from  the 
remains  of  animahi,  and  confolidaced  either  in  confequencc  oj 
T'ufion  by  heat,  or  folution  in  water;  and  fome  of  the  fined  lime- 
^ones  and  marbles  fliow,  unequivocally,  that  they  are  a  congeries 
of  (hells  of  the  ocean.  Beds  of  thefe  materials  are  frequcntlj 
found  near  the  fummits  of  mountains,  in  which  the  fliells  that 
compofe  them  can  be  diiUnclly  traced  and  enumerated  by  the 
naturalill. 

Ai 
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Ad  2  manure^  (hell  marl  uncalcined  13  therefore  to  be  ufed  as 
lime;  but  in  that  (lace,  it  is  not  fo  minuttl/  divifible,  nor 
fo  foluble  in  water,  and  of  courfe  more  tardy  in  its  ope- 
ration ;  of  confcquence,  however,  it  remains  much  longer  in 
the  foil  than  quicklime.  On  the  comparative  value  of  fhell 
marl  and  lime,  Mr  Lummis^  in  an  efTay  quoted  in  Maxwell's 
Hufbandry,  remarks,  *  Notwithftanding  that  lime  is  fo  very  good 
manure,  yet  I  prefer  marl  to  it ;  becaufe,  lading  five  times  as 
long,  it  is  in  the  end  much  cheaper,  although  fometimes  it  is 
more  chargeable  at  (irft  than  the  other. '  Likewife,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  in  a  boll  of  fhell  marl  is 
more  than  double  that  in  a  boll  of  powdered  quicklime.  The 
price  ought  therefore  to  be  more  than  double. 

When  Dunnichen  Mofs  was  drained,  it  mud  have  been  co- 
vered  with   heath.     The  heath-turf,  and  the  remnant  of  the 
ftems  and  floriferous  parts  of  the  heath  plants,  are  yet  found 
every  where  on  the  furface.     It  had  afterwards,  however,  from 
being  long  drained,  acquired  a  fward  of  coarfe  grafs.     Beneath^ 
there  are  found  birch  and  alder  trees,  and  large  oak  roots,  fixed 
ia  the  fand,  with  the  remains  of  mufci,  rufhes,  fedges,  and 
flags.     Before  the  improvement  of  the  furface  was  firft  con« 
ceived,  it  had  been  cut  every  where  into  deep  pits  for  fuel. 
The  levelling  and  digging  of  the  furface  of  that  part  of  it  novr 
improved,  therefore,  became  the  firft  neceffary  operation.     It 
was  all  dug  over  and  levelled  with  the  fpade,  and  divifion- 
furrows,  ^o  feet  diftance,  were  made,  down  to  the  fand,  for 
carrying  the  water  into  the  main  drains.     Thefc  operations,  b^ 
reafon  of  its  inequality  of  furface,  coft  4I.  per  acre,  amounting 
to  about  69I.  for  digging  and  levelling  near  fixteen  acres,  in 
fummer  1800.     In  fpring  1801,  thefe  grounds  were  fown  with 
early  oats,     except  a  quarter  of  an  acre  planted  with  yams. 
The   yams  had  dung    adroiniflered    to    them;     and   though 
their  haulms    were    cut    off,    after  they  had  fprung  up,    by 
a  froft,  that  did  not  afFe£t  the  potatoes  in  the  higher  grounds, 
jet  they  grew  up  again,  and  a  crop  was  produced  more  weighty 
or  double  than  on  any  of  Mr  Dempfter*s  beft  fields  that  feafon. 
llie  oats,  indeed,  which  received  no  manure  whatever,  were  too 
vanky  and  therefore  lodged.    The  produce  was  fixty  bolls  Linlith- 
gow meafure,  eflimated  at  15s.  per  boll;  amount     L.  45     o     o 
The  yams  amounted  to  12  bolls  of  20  flones  Dutch 
wtight  each,  at  5  s.  per  boll  -  -  300 

L.  48    o    o 
DeduA  the  expence  of  feed,  and  the  labour  of  har- 
*  -ivwing  -  -  -  «  14    o    o 

Cut  on  the  firfl  yeax's  produce  -  .     L  34    o    o 
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For  the  fecond  year's  cropping,  the  mofs  carried  a  plougl 
and  horfes,  even  on  the  places- that  had  been'  hollowed  by  pita 
It  was  fown  with  early  oats,  except  one  acre  with  fljiz 
The  whole  was  laid  down  with  grafs  feeds.  Though  tb 
produce  of  this  crop  of  oats  has  not  yet  been  afcertained,  it  i 
prefumed  it  will  be  more  than  iaft  year.  It  (hall,  however,  b 
here  put  down  the  fame  as  it  was  afeertained  to  be  iaft  crop,  vi2 
60  bolls  at  15s.  -  -  -  L.  45     o    « 

Lint  -  -  -  -  >S     8 


Deducl  the  expence  of  feed  and  labour 

Gain  on  fecond  year's  produce 

Add  gain  on  the  the  firft  year's  produce 

L.  69     o 

From  this  ftatertient,  it  is  obvious  that  an  yearly  rent  of  abov 
30L  is,  by  the  improvement  of  (ixteen  acres  of  this  othcrwii 
ufelefs  piece  of  mofs  ground,  added  to  the  produce  of  the  cftat 
in  future ;  the  two  ilril  years  crops  being  fuflScicnt  to  repay  tb 
C3Cpences  incurred  in  improving  it. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Iaft  crop  of  oats  was  fo  ftron{ 
as  to  deftroy  partly  the  fown  grafs.  This  may  be  avoided,  b 
fowing  the  ground,  in  future,  with  grafs  feeds  in  April  or  Maj 
'without  a  corn  crop.  Some  patches  alfo  of  the  mofs  that  ha 
been  hollowed  for  fuel,  and  levelled  with  coarfe  peat  turf,  feci 
to  have  had  but  a  thi«  crop.  That  lofs  might  have  been  avoidei 
probably,  if  peat  aflies  had  been  mixed  with  the  foil  on  tl: 
furface,  or  a  top  drefFing,  of  an  inch  thick,  of  fand  or  earth  hd 
been  given  it,  or  perhaps  by  heavy  rolling  alone.  Nothing  fecn 
neceflary  farther  for  rendering  a  peat  bog,  that  has  been  fo  Ion 
drainpd  as  this,  a  better  or  more  productive  foil.  The  crop  < 
grafs  on  it  at  prefent  is  moft  luxuriant  *,  indeed,  it  is  fo  beyon 
belief  5  but  it  is  partly  fine  natural  grafs,  the  fown  gcafles  hai 
ing  been  in  fome  places  deftroyed  by  the  over  luxuriance  of  th 
crop.  It  remains  doubtful  to  Mr  Dempfter,  whether,  from  i 
appearance  of  producing  fo  great  quantities  of  good  grafs,  V 
will  let  it  remain  for  palture,  or  admit  it  into  a  due  rotation  < 
crops,  as  part  of  his  farm. 

Mr  Dempfter  remarks,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  mofTes  < 
Scotland  cannot  fail  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  fertility  an 
richncfs  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  it  feems  to  be  one  of  tl 
'Tafeft  fpeculations  in  which  a  proprietor  or  tenant  can  emplc 
*>is  money,  more  efpecially  fmce  experience  has  proved  that  tl 
neie  a£l  of  draining  mofles  is  the  principal  expence  attendir 

the 
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bteir improvement;  for  while  lime  or  other  calcareous  maniire^ 
^ere  imderftood  to  be  neceflTary,  the  diftance  of  many  moiTes^ 
from  toefe  articles,  as  well  as  the  expence  of  purchafiug  them^ 
might  naturally  deter  prudent  people  from  the  undertaking. 

As  to  the  growth  of  trees  on  drained  rhofTcs,  Mr  Dempfter 
bbfcnrcs,  that  on  the  dry  parts  of  the  mofs  of  Refteneth,  the 
Scotifh  firs,   the  feeds  of  which  had  been  blown  from  fome 

•    neighbouring  plantations  of  that  wood,  took  root,  and  grew  very 
kindly,  though  they  liave  fince  been  deftroyed  by  the  pafluring 

j    of  cattle  in  the  mofs,  after  attaining  the  height  of  two  or  three 
fect.--03.  1802. 


TO   THE    CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARMEr's    MAGAZINE. 

On  Cheviot  Sheep, 
Sir, 

Being  in  the  conftant  habit  of  reading'  yoiir  valuable  publica- 
tion, from  which  much  ufcful  information  may  be  obtained,  and 
from  which  it  may  be  expected  the  public  will  derive  both  great 
and  bcticficial  effefts,  I  cannot  help  offering  you  fome  obferva- 
tions  on  the  letter  from  a  farmer  in  one  of  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  dated  the  4th  of  October  laft,  in- 
fcrted  in  the  fourth  number  of  your  third  volume.  Th^c 
there  was  not  any  Cheviot  (lieep  brought  to  the  tell  at  the  \z(t 
Cannptown  (hew,  was  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  the  members 
of  the  Cheviot  Society  ;  not  only  as  it  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  attributing  it  to  caufes  prejudicial  to  their  breed  of  fheep,  but 
^Ifo  as  it  deprived  them  of  giving  a  public  proof  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  breed.  It  arofe  from  circUmftances  purely  accident- 
ali  but  well  underftood  in  that  part  of  the  country  •,  and  I  am 
confident,  that  thofe  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
ftanccs  alfuded  to,  will  not  fufpeft  that  it  was  owing  to  any  ap- 
prchcnfion  that  the  Cheviot  (hecp  could  not  (land  in  competition 
Jilhthc  black-faced,  or  from  any  fear  of  difgrace  from  the  South 
Down,  or  even  the  new  Leiceftcr  breeds.  Repeated  experiments 
ka^c  cohipletely  eilablifhcd  the  fuperiority  of  the  Cheviot  breed 
p'Wthc  Forcft,  and  all  other  kinds  in  highland  fituationsj  and 
*  niay  be  admitted,  as  a  proof  of  this  affertion,  that  the  demand 
forChd?iot  (heep  to  other  Highland  diftridls,  has  incteafed  eve- 

Iycar  fince  they  were  firll  introduced  ;  and  the  demand  for 
ai-tl|ift  laft,  as  well  as  the  preceding  year,  was  fo  great,  that 
kcof^  not  be  fupplied.  The  idea,  that  Cheviot  flieep  will  not 
%Pd.'3Kaii  early  age,  (fcemingly  adopted  by  your  correfpondent), 
M|m|Higate^  by  fome  popular  writers,  to  the  prejudice  ol  that 
WiaUc  breed  of  flieep,  repeated  experiments  have  prov  d   ill* 

S  s  2  founded 
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founded.     But  fliould  that  gentleman,  or  any  other  advocates  of 

that  opinion,  wifh  to  have  a  public  proof,  there  are  breeders  of  1^^ 

that  flock  who,  whenever  called  on,  will  not  flirink  from  making  « 

the  trial.     I  am,  &c.  7>] 

A  Cheviot  Breeder.  ^ 


TO  TH£  CONDUCTOR  OF  TB£  FARMER'S  MAGAZIKE* 

On  the  nature  and  management  ofthejhortjheep;  with  remarks  on 
the  difference  between  them  and  the  Cheviot  breed. 

Sir, 

Of  all  the  animals  which  this  country  produces,  none  is  of 
more  public  utility,  or  private  advantage  than  the  fheep.  Con- 
fidering  its  mountainous  range,  the  coarfenefs,  and  otherwife  ufc- 
lefbuefs  of  the  puilure  on  which  it  feeds  ;  and  the  little  expence 
neceflaiy  in  managing,  and  keeping  up  a  ftock,  when  compared 
"with  its  real  value,  it  may  furely  be  reckoned  the  moll  valua- 
ble animal  that  thcfe  kingdoms  can  boafl  of. 

Nature  has  very  much  diverfified  the  foil  of  this  country,  and 
has  alfo  fo  varied  the  properties  of  this  animal,  that  each  kind  may 
be  brought  to  a  ftate  of  the  highefl  perfedlion,  in  its  refpeftive 
foil,  that  the  fpecies  is  capable  of  attaining  to  j  and  the  grcateft 
difficulty  of  management  feems  to  be  in  flocking  the  foil  with  that 
particular  kind  which  it  can  bring  to,  and  keep  at,  the  higheft 
Hate  of  perfection. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  ridicule  that  will  be  thrown  upon  me, 
and  the  impolicy  with  which  I  will  be  charged,  for  efpoufiag  the 
interefls  of  that  kind  of  iheep,  which  the  prevailing  tafle  of  the 
times  in  general,  and  fo  many  able  floremafters  in  particular, 
have,  as  it  were,  combined  to  extirpate  :  but  whatever  becomes 
popular,  the  bulk  of  mankind  is  often  forward  in  adopting,  and 
years,  atnogreatdiilnnce  to  come,  will  prove  the  fallacy  of  their  too 
hafty  mcafures,  and  the  mifhikes  of  their  immature  proceedings. 
Such  is  the  rage  for  ameliorating  the  quality  of  wool  (for  a- 
Bother  property  the  animal  has  not)  that  a  purchafe  is  annually 
made  of  Cheviot  rams  for  crofllng  the  ancient,  or  Forefl  breed  *  ; 

but 


1 


•  The  ForcQ:  Breed,  I.inton  Brtci\  or  Sliort  Sheep,  arc  all  different  appellation* 
«f  one  kind.  They  are  called  the  Foreft  Breed,  from  their  being  found  in  great 
plenty  and  pcrfedion  in  the  county  of  the  Forcll — the  l.inton  Breed  from  the  di- 
.jiiidl  arc^und,  and  a  weekly  market  held  there  in  July,  which  is  chiefly  compofed  of 
that  kind  ;  and  the  Short  Sheep,  to  ^tiflinguiih  them  from  tirc  Cheviot  '&tetd^  *h*% 
is  much  longer  in  the  i)ody. 
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itesrf  (^otitis  not  poffible^  conGdering  the  nature  of  the  animal,  foil 
\x%A  «nd  climate^  that  they  can  ever  have  a  (lock  equal  in  healthinefs, 
ilif/  aodhardinefs,  to  that  they  arc  now  refolved  on  the  dcftruftion  of, 
1  pointedly  aflert,  that  to  lay  the  foreft  breed  upon  a  farm 
'Where  the  foil  is  dry,  and  the  expofure  warm,  argues  as  much 
ignorance  in  fkrming,  as  laying  the  Cheviot  kind  upon  a  high,  wet, 
ilormy  paftur e,  indicates  imprudence  ;  for  it  is  abfolutely  cer- 
tain, (though  the  current  report,  and  opinion  of  the  times  fays 
otherwife),  that  the  Cheviot  breed  neither  will,  nor  can  feed 
upon  fuch  coarfe  pafture  as  the  Foreft  breed.  The  Che- 
viot breed  is  naturally  more  luxurious,  more  indolent,  and 
confequently  more  tender  and  delicate,  than  the  other, 
and  cither  taftes  very  fparingly  of,  or  altogether  rejefts 
what  the  other  voluntarily  choofes,  and  delights  to  feed  on.  The 
Cheviot  kind,  laid  upon  a  proper  foil,  will,  no  doubt,  feed  to  a 
greater  weight  than  the  foreft  breed,  upon  the  moft  fuitable  foil 
that  can  be  founds  yet  give  them  both  an  equal  chance  in  the  rear- 
ing, and  after  management  upon  a  cold,  wet,  andfomewhat  ftormj 
farm,  (and  many  of  our  highland  farms  are  of  this  defcription), 
and  the  fliort  flieep  will  be  confiderably  heavier.  I  fpeak  not 
this  from  prejudice;  it  comes  daily  under  my  obfervation,  and 
has  for  a  courfe  of  years  been  exemplified  in  a  fair  and  complete 
trial. 

Certain  domeftic  confiderations  make  it  imprudent  at  this  time 
to  fay  where,  and  how  the  experiment  was  made  :  but  perhaps  I 
may  explain  the  proccfs  of  managenwntmore  precifely,  whenever 
thefe  confiderations  are  no  more.  Tl>e  refults  of  my  obferva- 
tions  are  thefe  :  The  Cheviot  breed  are  remarkably  fond  of  paf- 
tiiring  on  foft  tatliy  places,  but  have  an  unconquerable  averfion  to 
feeding  upon  ft  rong  coarfe  meat, — th«y  are  very  indolent,  and,  when 
Ihow  is  upon  the  ground,  their  utmoft  exertion  is  to  occupy  fuch 
places  as  have  been  broken  by  tlie  natives, — they  flirink  difpirit- 
cd  from  the  fieety  blafts  of  fpring,  while  the  fliort  ftieep  fet  out 
tn'ith  great  adlivity  for  the  molFes,  where  they  gather  fuch  clean 
find  wholefome  quick  meat  as  foon  re-invigorates  their  exhaufted 
ilrength.  In  ihort,  the  foil  being  incapable  of  carrying  the  animal 
to  that  perfection  and  ftrength  its  component  parts  require^ 
its  growth  is  limited  to  tlie  efHciency  of  the  foil,  or  rather  to  their 
partial  and  unequal  way  of  pafturing  it. 

I  am  no  advocate  for  the  fliort  flieep  farther  than  continuing 
them  upon  farms,  where  it  would  be  improper  to  introduce  the 
Cheviot  breed ;  and,  though  the  ftrenuous  advocates  for  the  lat- 
ter contend,  that  they  will  anfwer  upon  almoft  any  foil  in  Soot^ 
Jandy  yet  the  practical  farmer,  who  has  tried  the  experiment, 
JsMwa  the  contrary.     They  may  as  well  aUedge^  that  the  weakly 

and 
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^id  flender  {Imfture  of  the  bucrerfly^  is  as  well  calculated  to  ftand 
jche  froils  ajid  feverities  of  winter,  as  the  hardy  Moor  Cock,  be- 
caufe  they  are  both  to  be  feen  on  oiir  mountains  in  the  fumcner 
months.  The  difparity  is  not  fo  great  in  the  one  cafe,  as  in  the  o- 
ther,  but  ftill  there  is  a  great  difference. 

I  come  now  to  make   a  few  obfervations  on   ^e  natui%  and 
management  of  ihort  (beep.     The  conditution  of  iheep  in   ge- 
neral is  congenial   to,  or   rather  formed  from  tlie  qualities   of 
the  foils  on  which  they  feed.     If  the  foil  be  graffy  and  foft,  with 
}ittle  proportion  of  coarfe  meat  intermi^ced,  it  produces  a  flieep 
ponfiderably  large,  but  of  a  foft,  unweildy  conflitutjon,  efpecially 
$it  an  advanced  agie.     If  the  foil  be  heathy,  and  dry  with  little  ta- 
thy  padure,  the  fl^ock  will  be  fmall  and  hardy  j  the  hogs  perhaps 
liable  to  the  Jicknefs.     Hence  it  is  evident,  that  thp  ftoremailer 
pught  to  be  as  complete  a  judge  of  the  foil,  as  of  the  propeRies  of 
the  animal  he  intends  to  llock  it  with.     He  (hould  fitit  oonfider 
whether  it  is  beil  ads^pted  for  feedings  or  breeding ;  or  whether  it 
be  of  fuch  a  nature  as  will  warrant  him   to  make  the  article  of 
wool,  a  diftin<5t  confideration  ;  for  wool  as  certainly  partakes  of 
the  quality  of  the  foil,  as  water  receives  a  tincture  fipin  the  land 
throuirh  which  it  flows.     Wool  Staplers*  however,  make  little 
difference  in  the  general  price  of  fhort  wool ;  and  therefore  1  think 
the  ameliorating  this  article,  not  Worth  the  fiairmer'9  didinctcon* 
felv'.ration;  efpecially  as  he  muft  forego  advantages   more  import- 
ant. His  attention,  then,  is  direfted  between  breeding  and  feeding. 
Some  farms  indeed  will  anfwer  both  plans  indifferently,  but  rfley 
will  excell  in  neither ;  and,  though  it  is  pradticabl^  to  raife   a 
flock,  liifliciently  ilrong  to  ilruggle  with  the  feverities  of  win- 
ter, upon  a  farm  of  any  of  thefe  defcriptions,  yet  one  for  breeding 
has  always  the  advantage,  |in  point  of  healthinefs  ;  Jicknefs  among 
the  hogs  excepted.     If  a  farmer  then  purfue  this  plan,  indepen- 
dent  of  every  other  confideration,  he  will  raife    his  ftock  to  the 
gnat'  ft   degree  of  ftrength,   beauty,  healthinefs,  and  vigour,  to 
)f|7hich  the  fpecies  is  capable  of  being  carried  •,  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  he  will  augment  the  quantity    of    his    wool,  (though  it 
may  become  worle  in  quality,)  the  pile  being  thicker,  longer,  and 
confequently  heavier. 

The  lambs  from  which  a  ftock  is  to  be  raif^^  fhould  have  the 
following  qualities:  They  fliould  be  ftrong  and  well  made,  the 
face  black,  but  not  of  a  jet  black,  as  this  is  apt  to  throw  the  off- 
fprinpj  into  fpots  ;  but  when  it  is  faintly  intermixed  with  a  dark 
-white,  it  may  be  confidered  as  the  true  foreft  breed.  Faces  that 
ure  clean  white,  or  of  a  dun  colour,  are  by  all  means  to  be  a- 
yoided  ;   the  former  being  allied  either  to  the  Cheviot  breed,  or 
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^the  old  Scotch*  kind,  the  latter  having  a  tendency  to  deteriorate 
(the  breed  beyond  that  any  can  conceive.  The  greater  tlie  limi- 
Jarity  in  colour  betwixt  the  face  and  legs,  the  truer  is  the  kind, 
let  it  be  of  what  defcription  it  will.  The  forehead  (hould  be 
rough,  the  horns  Ihould  be  well  tu.ned,  and  the  ribs  arclicd  ;  and 
indeed  the  horns  and  ribs  naturally  bend  into  the  fame  pofition. 

Much  attention  cannot  be  p.iid  to  the  wool  in  a  breeding  stock. 
To  have  the  iheep  equally  clothed  is  a  principal  aiticle,  as  the 
-wool  is  apt  to  tarn  fliort  upon  if.':  ihouMer,  an  imperfection  to  be 
guarded  againft;  as  it  announce^i  th-^t  fnch  individuals  ai.d  tiieir 
offspring  will  degenerate  intu  long-bodied  fnudl  fore-quartered  ani- 
mals; and  inclines  me  to  think  that  this  is  their  form  in  an  undo- 
medicated  itate,  as  it  requires  care  and  attention  to  keep  them 
from  reverting  to  it. 

But  as  it  is  principally  from  the   ram  that  a  (lock  receives  its 
general  mould  andlhape,  the  fclcclion  of  a  right  kind  ib  far  from  be- 
ing unimpo^  tant.   The  qualities  of  a  good  ram  are,  Long  and  well- 
turned  horns,  a  long  black  face,  fore-head  roagh  and  (lightly  ting- 
ed with  brown,  chell  Itraight  and  long,  nofe  long  and  noltrils  wide. 
When  the  nofe  is  (hort,  and  the  noitrils  (Irait,  it  is   a  certain  (ign 
.of  a  dwarf,  and  when  .the  face  is  a   bare  jet  fpreading  directly   to 
th'  fleece,  it  indicates  that  the  ditiant  poilerity  will   be  liable  to 
adventitious  fpots. 

A  head  thus  cxaAly  filled  rarely  fails  of  having  a  carcafe  every 
way  proportional,  as  the  general  fpread  of  the  head  is  indicative 
p£  the  general  mould  of  the  whole  fyllem  j  the  properties  of 
'which  Ihoitkl  be.  The  fore-quarters  deep  and  heavy  over  the 
ifaoulders,  the  neck  (hould  ben^  upwards  a  little,  fliould  be  well 
clothed  with  wool,  civile  to  the  horns  and  cheek ;  the  Lack  (honld 
be  ftraight ;  the  (hoiiKlcr  a  little  higher  th.^n  the  back  ;  the  bend 
of  the  ribs  wide  ;  wide  above  the  ears,  which  is  a  genuine  mark 
■of  a  true  ihort  Iheep  ;  and  free  from  grey  hairs  in  the  tail. 

If  a  farmer  wilhes  to  keep  tlir*.  fortlt  breed  entire,  wool  mull 
not  be  even  a  subordinate  con(iderittion.  I  would  reirard  it  onlv 
in  fo  far  as  it  reftifies  the  purity  of  the  breed  ;  for  a  lir.^'lo  crofs 
.with  Cheviot  rams,  will  do  infinitely  more  for  ameliorating  this  ar- 
ticle than  the  moll  ikilful  management  for  alongcourfe  of  years.  I 
Iballonly  obferve,  that  the  wool  Uioukl  be  thicker  and  clofer  in  the  pile 

on 

*  Thii  alliance  has  been  formed  at  a  very  remote  period  ;  but    -vvh-n  a  fhcep  of 

idbit  defcription    happens   among  a  (lock,    it  evidences  the  blood  to  i>c   ti::clured, 

MbA  \xm  leudency    to  throw  is  inconceivable.     For  ^example,  a  black   (^r  Ipottt  J 

*we  win  have  a  lamb  ncthinj^  diftoioured;   its  p:\,cluce  a^>J:i  vtill  Ihll  \k'  wl.itc, 

%Vt  IB  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation  ic^  propenfity  to  ilrow  uftrr  itj»  bliick  or  ipottcd 

r will  be  invincible,   and  will  continue  fur  a  fcrlc»«  of  )\.*ars.    ril!   the   'r>I<ur 

to  that  of  the  fell  of  the  (lock. 
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on  the  male  than  on  the  ftock,  equally  laid  on,  and  as  free 
from  a  mixture  of  grey  hairs  as  poffible,  as  they  are  more 
congenial  to  the  nature  of  fheep  than  fpots,  and  more  apt  to  be 
communicated  to  the  produce.         I  am  yours,  &c.  A.  S.  L. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

The  Improved  breed  of  Sheep  defended. 

Sir, 
Although  I  feel  myfelf  very  incompetent  to  anfwer  your  cor* 
refpondent  Epicurus,  in  fuch  high-flown  epithets  as  he  has  made 
life  of,  I,  however,  confider  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  myfelf  and  my 
coimtry,  to  give  anfwers  to  fuch  parts  of  his  remarks  as  I  am  able. 
Firjl^  RefpedingMr  Brodie  of  Upper  Keith.  Although  I  never 
faw  the  advertifcment  referred  to,  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr 
Brodie  has  (hewn  true  fpirit  and  enterprife,  in  giving  coniider- 
Hble  prices  for  ewes  and  tups,  by  way  of  introducing  a  moft  va- 
luable  breed  of  fheep  into  Scotland  ;  as  I  hope  to  prove,  if  not  to 
Hpicurus,  to  all  your  impartial  readers,  before  1  have  done  with 
thefe  remarks. 

I  may  be  wrong  informed,  but  I  have  it  from  good  authority, 
that  Mr  Brodie   has  in  every  branch  of  ngriculture  acled  with 
•uncommon  fpirit,  and  great  exertion.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have 
alfo  been  told,  that  he  has  benefited  hlmfelf  by  thofe  exertions,  I 
have  not  a  doubt  but  he  will  benefit  himfelf  Hill  more  by  intro- 
ducing tills  breed  of  Ihcep,  which  is  perhaps  much  wanted  in  Scot- 
land.    Now,  "  if  a  man  defervcs  well  of  his  country,  who  raifes 
*^  two  blades  of  grar^',or  two  cars  of  corn,  wlicre  only  one  would 
*'  grow  before  ;''  is  he  not  alfo  deferring  of  j)raife  who  produces 
^wo  pounds  of  mutton  wlicre  only  one  was  formerly   produced  ? 
And  that  this  was  the  cafe  witli  the  celebrated  Mr  Bakewell,  who 
%vas  the  fu  It  iVle6lor  and  promoter  of  this  invahiable  breed,  1  be- 
lieve few  will  dtny,   who  cither  are  acquainted  with  that  breed, 
or  have  taken  any  pains  to  inform  themlelves  of  its  merits.  And, 
if  what  I  have  now  faid  be  right,   then  not  only  Mr  Brodie,  but 
every  man,  wlio,  in  a  rational  way,  endeavours  to  diffeminate  that 
breed  deferves  well  of  his  country. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  contell  with  Epicurus,  the  fuperior 
tafle  or  delicacy  of  the  mountain  mutton,  or  tlie  more  claret-likf^ 
colour,  or  higher  /Z^-c-cvr  of  tht  gravy,  I  only  wi(h  to  recom- 
mend a  kind  of  mutton  fiiited  to  the  vulgar  talle  of  a  Ncjccnfiie 
^oal-hcavery  and  adapted  to  fupport  the  exertions  of  thofe  labo- 
rious 
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rious  clafTeSy  not  odIj  of  Coal-heavers y  Kcelmcn,  nnd  Pitmen, 
about  Newcaftle  and  elfewhere,  but  every  Miner  aud  Fabricator, 
from  Cornwall  fouthward  to  Caithnefs  northward  ;  a  fet  of  men, 
without  whofe  induftry  the  Epicureans  would  not  be  fo  able  to 
indulge  their  nicer  palates  with  a  fliecp  bred  upon  the  moun- 
tains I  extremely  ufcful  in  their  way,  but  not  at  all  calculated 
for  the  Champaign  parts  of  Britain.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  I 
hazard  too  much,  if  I  fay  that  a  time  will  come  when  the  im- 
proved breed  will  occupy  all  the  lower  hills  in  the  ifland,  as 
well  as  the  low  lands. 

I  know  it  to  be  a  fa^l:,  that  many  of  the  Cheviot  Breeders 
arc  at  piefent  crofllng  their  flieep  wath  tups  from  thefe  ani- 
mals, whofe  fleili  is  only  fit  for  the  digeftive  powers  of  a  coaUhea- 
ver  !  and  I  am  difpofed  to  think,  that  if  Epicurus  were  to  happen 
to  talle  iome  of  the  mutton  of  thefe  flicep,  which  have  been  pro- 
duced from  a  crofs  with  the  new  Leicefters,  without  being  previ- 
oufly  informed,  he  would  not  be  able  to  difcover  the  contaminatiotim 

Epicurus  mufl  jjermit  me  to  fay,  that  the  new  Leicefters  are 
very  far  from  being  a  coarfe  grained  breed  :  the  old  Lincolnfliirc 
breed  is  certainly  fo,  which  may  have  led  him  wrong.  But 
I  am  firmly  perfuaded,  that  the  mutton  of  the  New  Leicefters 
is  equally  as  fine  grained  and  tnarhledy  as  that  of  any  mountain 
flieep  whatever.  Obfervc,  1  do  not  pretend  to  fay  that  this 
mutton  is  fo  fine  flavoured,  but  I  prefume,  that  the  mountain 
flieep  are  indebted  to  the  kind  of  herbage  which  they  are  depaf- 
tured  on,  and  alfo  to  the  age  they  are  kept  to,  for  that  particu- 
larity. Befides,  I  neither  know  how  the  farmers  in  England  would 
be  able  to  pay  their  much  advanced  rents  at  this  time,  nor  how 
the  numerous  chiil'es  of  coal-heavers^  miners,  or  manufaAu- 
rers,  &c.  fpread  through  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  would 
be  fupplied  and  fiipported  ^ith  animal  food,  were  it  not 
for  this  invaluable  breed  of  flieep,  for  which  this  lflan4  is  fo 
much  indebted  to  the  memorable  Mr  Bakewell :  and  I  rejoice 
tn  liear,  that  the  manufafturers  about  Paiiley  and  Glafgow, 
&c.  are  now  beginning  to  eat  this  odious  mutton,  with  its  oleagin^ 
©»j  covering  I  and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  the  Abcrdeenfhire  ma- 
nufaAurers  will  learn  by  and  bye  to  eat  it :  becaufe,  as  the  turnip 
hufbandry  fpreads  northwards,  which  it  neceflarily  will  do,  thele 
iheep  will  follow — PIpicurus  muft  fufFer  me  to  inform  him, 
that  it  not  only  is  the  moft  nutritive  to  thefe  laborious  claft. 
es  of  people,  but  much  cheaper  than  any  other  animal  food  what- 
ever ;  and  for  this  obvious  reafon,  that  no  other  animal  food,  (if 
we  except  bacon)  ail'ords  fo  much  ilcfli  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  bone.  And  I  hope  to  gratify  Epicurus,  by  informing  him, 
ibilt  the  fat  is  frequently  cut  off  from  the  furface  of  thefe  ani« 

\nals^ 
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mals,  '*  but  not  by  the  batchers  before  they  bring  it  to  tht  mar- 
ket, for  the  purpofe  of  making  foap  and  candles,'*  but  is  takea 
from  off  the  fetteft  parts  by  thefe  faid  manufacturers,  then  ihred 
and  put  into  dumplings,  a  mod  nutritive,  excellent,  and,  I  aih 
perfuaded,  wholefome  difli,  of  which  I  have  eaten  many  a  time 
Hvith  great  pleafure,  and  with  a  natural,  unvitiated  appetite,  pro- 
duced by  hard  working.  Nay,  I  can  tell  him  more,  that  the 
writer,  when  hungry  frona  the  plough,  has  fr:Cquently  dip- 
i)ed  toajied  bread  into  the  drippings  of  this  delicious  mutton, 
whilft  roafting  at  the  fire,  and  then  eat  the  bread  with  pleafure 
and  avidity  \  Epicurus  muil  allow  me  to  put  him  right  alfo  in 
one  other  article  :  Mr  Brodie  never  did  breed  what  is  known  by 
the  name  of  houfe-lamb,  but  by  feme  means  bed  known  to  him- 
felf,  had  the  addrefs  to  make  the  ewes  of  this  very  breed,  which 
Epicurus  has  fo  much  abufed,  take  the  tu))  at  a  very  early  fea- 
fon,  fo  as  to  bring  the  earlielt  lambs  to  the  Edinburgh  market  of 
any  perfon  in  th^t  vicinity,  at  that  period  ;  and  I  have  been  in- 
formed, that  he  fold  thefe  lambs,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred^ 
at  twenty  fhillings,  or  one  guinea  each  •,  and  furely  affair  price, 
confidering  it  was  fome  years  back.  Now,  EpiciiVus  talks  of 
tins  hmb  of  Mr  Brodie's  weighing  dnly  two  pounds  and  an  half, 
or  three  pounds  per  (quarter  ;  1  cannot  contradi.fl;  this  from  anj^ 
jperfonal  knowledge  of  the  matter,  but  cannot  hel^  thinking, 
that  neither  the  butcher  who  bought  thefe  lambs  from  Mr  Bro- 
die, nor  the  families^  to  whom  they  were  retailed,  would  have  gi- 
ven the  butcher  fuch  a  price,  as  to  afford  him  a  profit  qh  thef<6 
fmdl  quarters  !  Befides,  we  know  that  this  kind  of  &eep  will 
breed  and  feed  full  as  heavy  a  Iambi  as  the  Dorfetfliire  ewes  ; 
therefore  I  apprehend,  that  Epicurus  mnft  not  have  been  well 
informed  refpeding  this  matter.  V/hy  Mr  Brodie  has  dropped 
the  breeding  and  feeding  ot  fat  lambs,  and  taken  to  rear  the  fame 
kind  to  old  (heep,  is  bell  known  to  himfelf ;  but  no  doubt  remains 
"with  me,  that  he  has  done  it  from  motives  of  prudence  ;  and  I 
truft  that  he  will  profit  by  the  alteration. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  fay  who  firft  fupplied  Edinburgh  market 
with  real  houfe-lamb  ;  but  I  can  juftly  fay,  that  the  late  Mr  John 
Hunter  of  the  Crook  fes,  near  Coldflream,  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  fent  into  Dorfetlhire  for  ewes,  from  which  he  bred  and  fed 
lambs  which  he  fold  to  a  Deacon  Mellifs  of  Edinburgh,  a  very 
reputable  butcher,  (if  I  am  right  in  the  name).  Epicurus  being, 
I  fuppole,  well  informed  refpe£ling  houfe-lamb  of  eight  pounds 
per  quarter  being  fold  for  no  more  than  2s  6d,  twenty 
years  ago,  1  cannot  pretend  to  contradij^  ;  but  it  is  very  extra- 
oidinary,  that  Mr  Hunter  did,  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
continue  (to  my  knowledge)  to  fupply  Mr  Mellifs  with  real  Dor- 
fetlhire 
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fetfliire  lambs,  for  feveral  years  togetherl  Epicurus's  comparifon, 
berween  the  high  prices  given  for  bulls  ar.ti  rams,  and  tulip  roots^ 
&€•  is  too  bad  to  be  commented  upon  !  1  ihail  onlj  obferve,  tliac 
it  appears,  he  has  thought  niore  about  nice  eating ^  than  the 
good  of  his  country  ;  but  I  c:Uiiinr  fo  tfifily  pafs  him  over  when 
he  fays  :  **  Does  the  Leicefter  ram,  or  his  grand/on,  gtt  itock, 
producing  wool  that  can  be  mai.ufa^ured  into  brop.d  cloth  ?*'  &c. 
file.  I  niuft  take  the  liberty  to  tell  hijii,  that  the  wool  produced 
by  tho  nev)  Leicejlers^  makes  more  money  per  heady  or  acre^ 
or  in  any  point  oi  view,  than  the  firielt  vool  grown  by  any  bieed 
of  fliecp  in  this  Ifland,  bccaufe,  although  the  fine  wools  are  fold 
much  higher  by  the  pcunc',  the  other  more  t!;an  makes  it  up  by 
weight  5  and  fuiely  no  one  can  jv.ftly  blame  the  breeder  for  pur- 
fuing  his  intcreil,  any  more  than  tliemanufafturer.  It  has  been 
long  obferved,  that  the  breeder  will  alv  ays  produce  that  kind  of 
wool  which  will  bring  the  mod  moncv.  even  if  half  hair.  For 
this  rcafon  the  Lincolnftiire  breeder  p.uduces  the  coaricft  and 
heavieft  fleeces  of  any  other.  Indeed  the  rich  marflies  in  that  fer- 
tile country,  are  highly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  heavy  wool. 
Nay,  it  is  a  well  attelled  facl,  that  formcily  many  of  the  Lina)ln~ 
ihirc  breeders  clipped  twelve  pounds  per  fleece,  over  their  whole 
flock  !  whiKl  the  average  upon  the  Ryeland  ftieep  (the  tineft  wool 
in  the  ifland)  is  not  more  than  three  pounds  per  fleece,  or  very- 
little  more  ;  the  laft,  I  am  told,  is  now  fold  at  about  three  fliil- 
lings  per  j)ound,  which  is,  fay  nine  fhillings  per  fleece ;  while  the 
coarfe  Lincolnfliire  is  fold  atone  ihiiling,  or  better,  jx'r  pound, 
confcquently  makes  twelve  (hillings  at  leaft,pcr  fleece.  Whenever 
the  manufafturer  will  make  it  worth  the  breeder's  wliile  to  raife 
fine  w  ool,  he  will  foon  try  to  do  it ;  but  the  fact  iif,  tliat  the  great 
advance  of  late  years  has  betn,  and  is,  upon  the  long  wools,  grown 
by  thele  very  coal-heavers  lavpurite  kind,  which,  although  fo 
deteflible  to  Epicurus,  is  yet  one  ol'  the  grcatcrt  blcflings  to 
the  labouring  part  of  our  Ifland  !  I  need  not  tell  Epicurus 
now,  that  the  reafon  is  owing  to  there  being  more  wearers 
of  coarfe  than^/v  cloths,  and  more  eaters  of  the  ccal-heavcrs  mut- 
ton, than  the  /^ov/r^///// mutton,  although  fed  upon  thyme  7i\\^  aro^ 
ffuttic  herbs  !  However,  I  with  to  carry  this  no  further,  than  that 
the  rich  certainly  have  a  right  to  gratify  their  palates,  while  furc- 
\j  the  labouring  poor  have  an  equal  right  to  lav  out  their  earn- 
ings, on  that  kind  of  food  which  is  moll  fuitable,  both  to  their 
purfes  and  palates. 

I  will,  w4th  all  my  heart,  join  Epicurus  in  the  proiffs  of  the 
native  black  faced  Scotch  ilicep,  w  hole  merits  are  perhaps  not  yet 
fnfficiently  appreciated.  I  have  long  thought  them  a  mofl  valua- 
Nc  breed,  and  in  every  refped  adapt::d  to  all  the  cold  expofed 
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mountainous  parts  of  Great  Britain.  And  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  a  period  will  arrive,  -(perhaps  not  very  diftant)  when 
thefe  two  breeds,  ^1%,  the  Bakewell  or  New  Leicefters,  and  the 
black-faced,  will  occupy  the  g;reateit  part  of  the  pafturage  of  thefe 
iflands.  It  is  very  well  known,  that  the  former  are  now  creeping 
up  all  the  hilly,  and  even  mountainous  diftriAs  which  are  not 
very  heathy,  whillt  the  black-faced  are  confefTedly  beft  calculated 
to  withitard  the  feverity  of  the  cold  upon  the  high  heathy  moim- 
tains,  where  no  other  iheep  that  I  am  acquainted  with  can  fubfift. 
-—1  fhall  fay  nothing  about  the  gods  of  Ifrael !  Gods  ufed  to  drink 
ne^ar,  we  arc  told,  of  old.— But  in  regard  to  butcheis,  in  Scot- 
land, however  they  may  likeor  difllke  tlie  improved  breed,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  fay,  but  in  Newcaftle,  Manchefter,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
Birmingham,  &c.  &c.  &c.  I  know  the  butchers  can  fell  two 
joints  of  this  breed  for  one  of  any  other  kind  whatever. 
But  after  all,  I  fuppofe  Epicurus  (who  certainly  carries 
**  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,")  has  had  no  other  view  by 
his  remarks  than  to  call  forth  the  obfervations  of  fome  breeders ; 
and  although  I  am  convinced  of  my  own  inability,  I  could 
not  avoid  faying  thus  much.  But  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  fome  one 
more  competent  to  the  talk,  will  anfwer  him  more  to  the 
purpofe  than  I  can  pretend  to.  In  the  mean  time,  I  deiire  to 
fubfcribe  myfelf  a  conflant  reader,  and  iincexe  well-wifher  to 
your  ufeful  Publication,  ^'' 

A  Breeder  of  the  CodUHeavers  Mutton% 


Remarks  hy  the  ConduBor, 

The  above  communication  is  extremely  fatisfaftory,  becaufc 
it  bears  intrinfic  evidence  of  being  compofed  by  a  mailer 
in  the  bufinefs  of  flieep-breeding.  lliat  the  new  LeiceAer, 
or  improved  breed  of  flieep,  ai  e  more  profitable  to  the  farmer 
in  general  cafes  than  many  other  breeds,  may  almoft  be 
received  as  an  axiom  ;  though,  as  we  formerly  ilated,  fome  of 
thefe  may  afford  more  gratification  to  the  palate.  Perhaps  this, 
in  a  great  meafure,  is  owing  to  the  different  ages  at  which  High- 
land bred  flieep,  and  thofe  of  the  long-wooled  fort  are  killed  ; 
and  no  doubt,  the  exercife  which  the  former  enjoy  in  fearching 
for  food,  may  contribute  to  produce  more  highly  flavoured  and 
julcy  meat.  Be  that  as  it  may,  fo  long  as  profit  is  the  object 
either  of  breeders  or  feeders,  the  beft  kind,  in  their  eye,  muft 
-^ertaiidy  be  tiie  one  that  will  return  the  moft  money  for  a  givea 
t^uantity  of  food.  When  ?.  corn  farmer,  as  is  cuftoniary  in  Scot- 
Jand,  fows  oats  upon  clover  lea,  iuftead  of  wheat,  he  is  not  cen- 
jurrd,  becaufc  the  latter  grain  will  afford  the  confumer  better  bread. 

Noi 
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No;  he  is  induced  to  fow  oats  merely  becaufe  it  is  founds  that,  in 
^eral  hulbandry,  they  will  yield  him  moft  advantage.  The  taftc 
of  the  confumer  never  comes  under  his  notice ;  and  the  fame  views 
sfiiiredly  govern  the  breeders  and  feeders  of  iheep. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Soiling  of  Horfes  and  Cattle. 

The  foiling  of  horfes,  in  the  fummer  months,  on  green  clover 
and  rye-grafs,  is  a  practice  which  prevails  in  every  com  diftrift 
where  farm  labour  is  regularly  executed.  The  utility  of  the 
praftice  does  not  need  the  fupport  of  an  argument  \  iot^  it  is  not 
only  economical  to  the  farmer,  but  faves  much  fatigue  to  the 
poor  animal :  beiides,  the  quantity  of  dung  thereby  gathered  is 
confiderable. 

RefleAiug  upon  the  advantages  of  this  pra^ice,  it  has  often  oc« 
curred  to  me,  that  cattle,  /.  e,  oxen  and  cows  of  all  forts,  might 
be  fupported  and  fed  in  like  manner  during  the  whole  of  the 
grafs  feafon.  I  know  very  well  that  milch  cows  have,  in  feveral 
inflances,  been  fo  kept ;  but  it  is  not  confident  with  my  know- 
ledge,  that  the  other  defcriptions  of  cattle  have,  been  fed  for  thu 
butcher  according  to  this  mode,  though  I  judge  it  to  be  perfedly 
pra&icable.  No  doubt  a  coniiderable  degree  of  trouble  would 
neceflfarily  attend  the  meafure,  but  this  is  an  obje£lion  that  may 
be  urged  againft  every  fcheme  for  improvement.  It  was  urged 
againfl  fummer  fallow  at  its  inrrodu6lion,  and  is  Hill  urged  in 
feveral  diltrifts  againll  the  drilling  of  turnips.  If,  however,  the 
advantages,  which  would  attend  a  general  foiling,  exceed  the 
trouble  occalioned  thereby,  I  apprehend  the  meafure  is  not  to  be 
combated  on  this  ground. 

Let  any  pcrfon,  for  a  moment,  view  a  field  of  grafs  depaftured 
with  cattle,  efpeclally  if  the  weather  is  wet,  and  he  will  foon  be  con- 
vinced of  the  great  lofs  fuftained  from  the  feet  of  the  animals, 
and  of  the  waitc  which  is  made  in  confequence  of  their  roaming 
at  large.  Perhaps  it  may  be  edimated,  that  in  general  cafes^ 
i|ear  oue  half  of  the  grafs  is  thereby  rendered  ufelefs ;  at  leaft  I 
am  certain,  from  feeding  milch-cows  in  the  houfe,  that  one  half 
of  the  extent  of  land  will  fufKce  for  houfe- feeding,  that  is  requir- 
ed when  depafturing  is  pradifed.  Probably  another  advantage 
Woold  follow,  which  I  do  not  remember  of  having  feen  noticed* 
'tbc  land,  from  being  covered  with  grafs,  would  not  only  produce 
ii  JBCrcifed  qnajitity^  but  ulfo  be  greatly  beac&ted  by  the  exclu- 
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Hon  of  air  before  the  giafs  was  cut  ox  recapved.     Whea  depaC^ 
turedy  it  is  obviouu^  that  nope  of  thefe  things  caa  happen.     If  the 
grafs  wa^  eaten  any  thiag  bare  in  the  begioniag  of  the  feafbn,  its 
future  growth  mnd  be  ftopped  bj  the  drought  which  ufu^j 
prevails  in  the  early  part  of  fummer ;  and  when  the  ground  is 
hot  fully  covered  with  plants,  the  benefit  of  the  grazing  fyftcm; 
towards  the  imprpvemeat  of  land,  is  only  partially  experienced. 
Biit  the  chief  benefit  of  foiling  may  be  confidered  as  arifing 
from  the  immenfe  quantity  of  fine  dung  which  would  thereby  be 
accumulated,  and  which  might  be  returned  to  the  ground  in  the 
fucceeding  feafon,  after  being  properly  fermented  and  prepared. 
In  all  corn  farms,  at  leaft  thofe  of  clay  foils,  it  is  a  work  of 
great  difficulty  to  rot  the  ftraw  thereon  produced,  and  much  of 
it  is  mifapplied,  in  confequence  of  fuch  foils  being  naturally  unfit 
for  raifing  green  winter-crops.  A  fenfe  of  this  has  induced  many 
farmers  to  attempt  turnips  in  fituations  not  qualified  for  raifing 
them  with  profit ;  but  even  thefe  attempts,  thcAigh  an  fome  re- 
fpefts  ufeful,  by  Converting  a  part  of  the  ftraw  into  dung,  dp  not 
fully  anfwer  the  intended  purpofe.     The  fuperfluity  which  re- 
mains after  the  turnip  feafon  is  olrcr  (and  this  upon  corn  farms 
often  exceeds  a  third  of  the  crop)  is  feldom  ufed  in  a  beneficis^ 
way.     If  flacked  in  the  yard,  it  is  bleached  and  dried  by  the  fun 
and  wind,  and  when  ufed  in  the  next  feafon,  is  found  to  be  unfit 
for  the  fupport  of  animals,  and  diverted  of  the  powers  which  it 
originally  poflefTed.     If,  however,  a  numerous  ftock  of  cattle 
were  kept  either  in  the  houfe,  or  in  feparate  divifions  of  the 
fold-yard,  all  the  ftraw  thrafhed  in  the  fummer  months  might  be 
immediately  converted  into  dung,  the  quality  of  which  would  be 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  what  is  made  from  turnips  confumed  at 
the  ftake. 

To  carry  ort  this  mode  of  feeding  in  a  regular  way,  it  would 
be  ncceffary  to  have  a  confide rable  quantity  of  tares  fown  at  dif- 
ferent times,  fo  as  the  interval  betwixt  the  firft  and  fecond  crop 
of  clover  might  be  filled  up.  A  ftack  of  hay  would  alfo  be  ne- 
ceflary,  in  the  event  of  bad  weather  fetting  in,  or  circumftances 
occurring  to  prevent  a  regular  fupply  of  green  food. 

From  confide  ring  the  time  taken  to  cut  and  bring  home  grafs 
for  my  farm  horles,  I  am  led  to  think,  that  one  man  and  a  bpy, 
with  a  fingle  horfe  cart,  would  be  able  to  fupply  thirty  head  of 
ordinary  lized  cattle  with  cut  grafs,  if  the  crop  was  middling 
good,  fay  one  that  would  vield  two  hundred  ftone  of  hay  per  acre, 
and  the  diftance  of  the  field  from  the  home  ftead  not  excfeeding 
half  a  mile.  If  tlie  beafts  were  tied  to  a  ftake,  it  would  require 
an  additional  hand  to  litter  and  clean  them ;  but  I  am. convinced 
that  in  fmall  fold  ytrdij,  well  fupplied  with  water,  and  provided 
^Mjth  a  ihade   to  which  the  animals  might  retiire  in  a  hot  funny 
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^tj,  this  ndode  of  feeding  would  be  nu>ft  eligibly  executed* 
Pdrhaps  the  number  put  into  each  yard  ihould  net  exceed  fix  or 
eighty  :ind  they  fliould  be  as  equally  matched  as  poiUble. 

In  this  way,  the  farmer  of  clay  foik  might  be  equally  benefited 
by  greeo  crops,  as  thofe  of  a  light  and  gravelly  nature,  ivhere 
turnips  are  generally  raifed.  The  only  difference  would  be,  that 
they  wrould  feed  at'  different  feafons,  or  at  the  time  befl  fuited  to' 
the  circum (lances  in  which  they  are  placed.  Dung  is  the  mother 
of  good  .crops  \.  and  it  appears  that  no  plan  can  be  devifed  by 
which  a  large  quantity  can  be  fo  eafily  and  clieaply  gathered,  or 
by  which  fir  aw  can  be  fo  effe6lually  rotted  and  rendered  bene- 
ficial to  the  bwner. 

Thus  have  I  communicated  the  outlines  of  a  plan  which,  ia 
my  humble  opinion,  might  be  executed  with  advantage.  Tlie 
two  chief  features  of  it  are — An  economical  ufe  of  cattle  food, 
and  a  great  accumulation  of  dung.  According  to  the  fyfl^m  of 
depafluring,  both  are  necefTarily  negle^ed;  the  grafs  is  trampled 
down  and  deftroyed  by  the  feet  of  the  beads,  while  the  dung 
dropped  by  them  is  wafted  by  the  fun  and  air,  walhed  away  by 
rains,  and  generally  laid  on  a  particular  part  of  the  field,  where 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  harbonring,         1  am  yours,  &c. 

A  Rural  Economist, 


TO  Tme  C0?JDUCTOR  OP  THE  FARMER's  iMA0A7:iXE. 

SxvecUJh  Turnip. 
Sir, 

If  the  following  anecdote,  relative  to  the  ufe  of  this  valuable 
root,  is  thought  worthy  of  notice  in  your  ufeful  repofitory, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  infert  it.  I  am  perfectly  fatisfied  of  its  au- 
thenticity. 

in  winter  1801,  you  will  rectilleft,  the  ftorm  of  froft  and  fiiow 
fet  in  very  early,  nearly  about  Martinmas  ;  immediately  upon 
the  fetting  in  of  tre  ftorm,  a  tlock  of  upwards  of  a  dozen  of 
Turkies  belonging  to  a  private  family  in  Nidldalc,  cealed  to  ap- 
pear about  the  houfe,  as  they  were  wont  to  do  for  their  food. 
"Aiey  were  apprehended  to  have  been  itolen  :  In  .a  ilay  or  two, 
fcasch  Was  mado  for  them,  when  they  were  found  very  bufy  at 
fwd,  apon  a  fmall  field  of  Swedilh  turnip,  not  far  diftant  from 
<he  houfe;  Trufting  that  the  fare  guidance  of  inftinrt  would  not 
Mflead  th*  Tu:kici,  they  w^re  left  to  thi  ir  own  difcietiou; 
Act  continned   to  fe^xl     upon    ihc  tuinip    through  i!ie     d^y, 
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roofting  over  night  upon  fomc  trees  contiguous  to  the  turnip  fidd, 
and  never  coming  near  to  the  houfe.  At  the  feafling  feafon  of 
the  enfuing  Chriilmas  and  New- Year's  day,  a  number  of  them 
-were  killed  for  family  entertainments  and  prefents  to  frieods, 
ivhen  they  were  found  full  in  Hefli  and  delicate  in  flavour :  in 
ihort,  in  all  refpe^s  in  the  higheft  condition,  although  they  had 
tailed  nothing  but  what  they  had  picked  for  themfelves  in  the 
turnip  field. 

In  the  company  where  I  obtained  this  anecdote,  from  one  of 
the  Ladies  of  the  family  to  whom  the  Turkies  belonged,  a  Gen- 
tleman prefent  was  very  particular  in  his  inquiries  as  to  the  fla- 
vour of  the  fowls ;  he  informed  us  that  the  reafon  of  his  being  fo 
particular  was,  that  long  ago  he  had  been  invited  to  a  dinner  by 
Sir  James  Nafmyth  of  New  Poflb,  where  a  Turkey  was  to  be 
ferved  up  which  had  been  fed  folely  upon  the  common  field  tur- 
nips but  that  the  turnip  flavour  of  the  Turkey  when  brought  to 
table  proved  fo  overcomingly  llrong,  that  it  was  inftantly  difmif- 
fcd  without  being  difl'efted.     I  am. 

Your  Conftant  reader, 

C.F.- 

Tiveeddale,  Jan.  12,  1803.  '     > 


TO  THB  CQNnUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  expence  attending  the  making  of  Thorn  hedges,  and  training 

them  up. 

Sir, 

The  expence  of  fencing  land  is  imperfeftly  underftood  by 
many  people  ;  this  induces  me  to  trouble  you  with  fome  efti- 
mates  of  the  charge  of  inclofing  with  hedge  and  ditch,  on  farms 
remaining  in  an  ©pen  ftate,  which  1  hope,  may  aflford  fatisfafto- 
ij  information  to  your  readers. 

Suppofe  a  Landlord  lets  a  farm  for  19  years,  and  binds  the 
Tenant  to  inclofe  faid  farm,  with  ditch  and  thorn  hedge  j  the 
I^andlord  binds  himfelf  to  pay  the  Tenant  the  value  of  training  up 
thofe  hedges,  that  are  a  good  fence  at  the  end  of  the  tack— and 
to  make  good  tlie  agreement,  the  Tenant  fets  to  work,  and  in- 
clofes  the  whole  farm  the  firft  year. 

What  may  thofc  hedges  cofl  the  Tenant,  to  train  up,  at  the 
end  of  the  tack,  per  rood  of  fix  eUs  ? 

Ditch 
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Ditch  caftingy  per  rood,        -      -      ^o 

Thorns              per     do.       ...  o 

Two  new  paillings^  daring  8  years,  b 

Once  fcouring,           ...  o 
Four  years  deaning,  two  times  a  year,    o 

Two  years  more,  fay,         -          -  o 

Ooce  triming,               .              .  o 


One  Rood  of  hedge,  nearly  occupies  one 
£dl  of  ground,  which,  at  the  rate  of  40s. 
per  Scots  acre,  the  Tenant  pays  3d.  per 
rood  of  rent. — 19  years  at  3d. 


o  Id 

o    5 


2 
o 
o 
0 
o 


Intereft  on  3s.  4d.  for  18  years  at  id. 

a  year,  -  -  -  ;£o     3 

Do.       or  IS.  2d.  for  10  years  at  o| 

a  year,  -  -  -  00 


6 

4 

3 
t 

t 


£0    4    < 


7i 


3    7| 


£0    8    iT 


649 
£0  12  10 


Suppofe  agab,  that  this  farm  requires  2000  roods  of  ditched 
to  indofe  it. 


The  farm  Dr. 

To  2000  Roods,  at 

las.  loid    per 

rood.  £^^^1  'o     o 
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Contra  Cr. 

By  2000  Roods  of 

hedges,  the  rent 

of    the    ground 

paidtotheLand<& 

lord  for  19 

years,  at  4s.  9d.  ^£475     6  €f 
This  may  be  flated 

againft  the  farm 

as  a  benefit  from 

the  inclofing. 
By  balance  to  be 

paid  by  the 

Landlord  £^^^  ^^  ^ 
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I  am  yours,  &c.       H« 
Tt  T# 
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TO   THX    CONDUCTOR   OF    THE    FAllKEit^S   MAGAniVS^ 

On  Mofs  as  d  Matatre, 

Sir, 

I  have  penfCed  your  valuable  publicatroD  with  much  fati8&c-» 
tion,  and  am  firmly  perfuaded  its  circulation  will  diffufe  much 
ufeful  knowledge  throughout  the  Agricultural  world.  You 
have  in  fame  late  numbers  given  us  a  new  difcovery,  relative  to 
the  value  of  mofs  for  compost.  I  fay  a  new  di/catferjf,  beeauft  I 
live  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  Illand  where  we  have  many  thou* 
fand  acres  of  mofs,  unapplied  to  any  other  purpofie  thau  that 
of  feul.  Adjacent  to  thefe  moiTes,  are  a&  many  thouOndacces  of 
good  light  foil,  very  much  adapted  ta  turnip  huA)andry,  I  pof-^ 
fefs  nearly  300  acres  of  this  kind  of  foil,  and  about  40  acres  of 
Mofs,  wherein  there  is  much  variety,  vi:t.  the  foft  fpungy  mofs  of 
a  dirty  yellow  colour,  provincialiy  flow-mofs  j  the  brittle  brown 
mofs  full  of  rotten  chips;  and  tlie  black  compa£t  mob  of  a  deiife 
quality.  Now,  having  equal  accefs  to  all  thefe,  I  requeft  fomer 
of  your  correfpondents,  who  have  actually  made  a  comparative 
trial,  to  £ay,  which  of  thefe  kinds  of  mofs  are  beft  for  oonvtrt-^ 
ing  into  manure  by  an  admixture  of  Farm-yard  dung,  &c.  upon 
Land  Meadowbanks  fyflem. — Attention  to  the  above  fimple  quef-^ 
tion,  will  gratify  many  of  your  readers,  as  weU  as  yours,  &c. 

R.  C. 
Dfcembcr  13.  1802. 


FOR   TU£   FARMER^S   MAGAZINE. 

Queries  on  Drill  Hujhandry^  \Sc. 

What  are  the  advantages,  and  di  fad  vantages,  of  the  fyflem  of 
drill  hufbandry  for  all  crops  as  pra^ifed  in  China  univerfally, 
and  no^  introduced  pretty  genersdly  into  feveral  parts  of  £ng« 
land  ? 

What  is  the  beft  form  of  a  farmer's  cart? 

What  are  the  beft  varieties  of  feeds,  as  fuitcd  for  particular 
foils  ? 

A.S. 
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TO    TBS   CONDlXTOI.    OF    THE    FARMXR^S   MAGAZINE* 

Qg  laying  land  down  with  grafs  feeds^  and  ohjervations  onhoufe 

Lamb. 

SiE, 

It  is  now  well  known,  that  land  which  has  been  long  in  til- 
lage cannot  be  better  improven,  or  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  by 
k^ing  it  into  paftnre  grafs,  a  few  years.  This  fyftem  you  have 
earaeftly  recommended  in  the  courfe  of  your  publication ;  for 
which  reafon,  I  fliall  only  fay,  that  you  cannot  put  your  readers 
too  often  in  mind  of  it,  as  great  numbers  flill  go  on  in  the  old 
beaten  track.  What  1  mean  by  troubling  you  at  this  time,  is, 
to  fuggeft  a  few  hints  that  may  be  ufeful  to  fuch  as  are  only 
beginning  the  grazing  bufinefs. 

Before  grafs  feeds  are  fown,  every  field  ought  to  be  made  as 
clear  of  root-weeds  as  poflible  ;  and  fummer  fallow,  turnips,  or 
potatoes,  are  the  heft  preparations.  If  the  land  is  good,  af- 
ter fummer  fallow  a  very  flight  dunging  is  fufficient ;  a  full 
drefling  may  endanger  the  grafs,  by  making  the  grain  crop 
lodge.  It  is  pofitively  neceffary  to  have  plenty  of  plants,  per- 
haps 20  lb.  of  the  different  kinds  of  clover,  with  a  bulhel  of  good 
clean  rye-gi-afs,  may  be  a  proper  quantity  of  feeds  for  an  acre. 
The  clovers  may  be  proportioned  to  fuit  different  foils.  If  the 
grain  crop  is  very  thick,  early  cutting  is  of  great  fervice  to  the 
young  grafs;  very  much  damage  is  fuftaiued  by  fuch  a  crop 
Handing  a  few  days  longer  than  is  neceffary.  Feeding  iheep  on 
the  grafs  is  better  for  enriching  the  land  than  black  cattle  \  and, 
perhaps,  taking  an  average  of  years,  fully  as  profitable. 

If  the  autumn  is  dry,  and  a  great  luxuriance  of  young  grafs 
appears,  it  may  be  eaten  a  little  down  before  bad  weather  fets  inj 
but  it  mud  not  be.  poached  on  any  account,  nor  muit  (heep  get 
on  it  in  winter,  though  ever  fo  dry,  for  they  will  deftroy  all  the 
brpad  clover  altogether.  It  is  a  very  great  error  to  put  a  full 
ftock  on  grafs  during  the  fpring  months  ;  perhaps  a  backward 
fcftfon  fets  in,  after  fuch  a  itock  has  been  bought  in,  and  then  in 
place  of  feeding,  they  barely  fubfilt,  befides  running-  the  rilk  of 
breaking  the  fences,  to  the  greaj  trouble  and  difappointment  of 
the  owner.  But  when  a  light  Itock  is  put  to  grafs,  it  is  fure  to 
feed  well ;  and  by  the  month  of  June  the  grafs  has  got  fo  far 
a>head,  that  it  commonly  holds  out  all  tlie  feafon,  even  with 
a  v«rj  full  flock. 

N^ing  improves  grafs  land  more  than  top  dreffing.    If  the 
kind  has  not  been  limed  lately,  a  ^ood  dofe  of  that  very  valuable 
will  befound  highly  bciicficial,    both  to  the  <jrafs  and 
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after  com  crops.  If  plenty  of  good  earth  can  be  fpared,  from  head- 
lands or  otherwife,  to  mix  with  the  lime,  fo  much  the  better ; 
but  in  the  lafl  cafe,  the  beft  method  is  to  give  it  two  coats ,  be- 
caufe  when  there  is  an  equal  quantity  of  lime  and  earth,  and  a 
fufficiency  laid  on  to  make  a  proper  liming,  the  grafs   is  buried 
and  never  gets  through  \  but,  if  one  half  is  laid  on,  and  time 
given  for  the  grafe  to  grow  through,  then  the  other  half  may  be 
laid  on  with  fafetj.     Hard  froft  in  winter,  or  after  the  land  is 
dry  in  fpring,  is  the  proper  time  for  laying  on  faid  compotl.    If 
it  cannot  be  all  done  in  one  feafon,  the  buiinefs  may  be  refumed 
the  next,  or  during  as  many  as  the  land  is  in  grafs.     There  are 
fome  other  manures  that  may  be  ufed  for  the  above  purpofe  }  the 
refufe  of  foap,  or  what  the  foap-boilers  call  fpent  aflies,  is  a  mod 
excellent  article ;  lime  rubifli  from  old  buildmgs,  &c.     A  field 
that  has  been  managed  after  the  above  manner,  and  has  been  paf- 
tured  with  flieep,  three  or  four  years,  may  be  termed  in  a  high 
ftate  of  cultivation,  and  will  amply  repay  the  poffeflbr  for  the 
expence  and  trouble  he  has  been  at. 

But  it  is  likely  the  above  mode  may  be  animadverted  upon, 
by  your  correfpondcnt,  Epicurus,  as  tending  to  raife  rank  and 
nawholefome  grades,  which  may  have  a  bad  efFedl  on  mutton, 
to  the  great  lofs  of  the  noble  fcience  of  good  eating.     In  your 
laft  number,    this  Gentleman   quotes   a   paragraph  from    the 
newfpapers,  which,  he  fappofes  will  hurt  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
Brodie,  being   a  man  of  modefly  and  good  fenfe ;  but  he  does 
not  feem  fo  delicate  with  another  modejl  and  fenfible  man,  whofe 
fpeculation  on  boufe  Lamb  did  not  fucceed.     I  cannot  be  very  po- 
fitive  as  to  the  date  when  Mr  Brodie  began  to  feed  early  Lamb^ 
(for  I  (hall  not  call  it  by  any  other  name,)  but  I  think  it  is  not 
much  lefs  than  twenty  years  fince  he  commenced  dealing  in  that 
article  \  and  it  is  well  known,  that  he  continued  a  great  many 
years  to  fell  one  hundred  lambs  at  as  many  guineas  ;  but  is  he  to 
blame,  becaufe  the  public  preferred  his  little  lamb  to  that  which 
was  larger? — A  certain  author  wrote  a  book,  but  after  much 
trouble  and  expence  in  publifhing,  he  could  find  no  body  that 
would  buy  it ;    the  confequence  was,   he  loft  his  temper  and 
condemned  all  the  world  for  want  of  tafte  and  difccmment,  when 
he  faw  people  buy  and  read  with  avidity,  publications  that  he 
faid  had  no  merit.     Perhaps  the  lamb  Epicurus  mentions  was  too 
fat — had  too  much  of  the  bhibber  he  talks  of.    I  have  heard  that 
one  of  the  then  Bailies  of  Edinburgh  bought  a  quarter  of  it ; 
but,  it  was  fuch  pure  fat  that  it  melted  quite  away,  when  it 
ought  to  have  roafted  \  and  the  fapient  Magiftrate  came  back  on 
the  flelher  and  threatened  to  profccute  him  for  the  lofs  of  his 
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AvaatTf  if  he  would  not  refund  the  half-crown,  given  for  it,  which 
the  flefher  was  fain  to  do,  and  hy  that  means  rtal  boufe  lamb  was 
knockt  up  in  the  Edinburgh  market  forever,  for  no  body  dare  call 
it  by  that  name  ever  fince.     I  cannot  think  Epicurus  has  been 
fortunate  in  his  choice  of  mutton,   as  we  are  not  to  fuppofe,  a 
fat  weather  hog  to  be  very  delicate  eating.     He  feems  to  defpife 
all  kinds  of  wool  but  fuch  as  are  fit  to  be  made  into  broad  cloth, 
though  the  other  articles  Tie  mentions,  «arc  equally  ufeful.    I  muft 
aik  Epicurus,  Are  there  no  comforts  except  being  clothed  in  broad 
cloth,  and  having  good  mutton  ?    and  whetlier  he  means  to  fay, 
that  there  is  no  pleafure  or  enjoyment   to  be  found  under  a 
llanket  ox  tl petticoat  !  !  Upon  the  whole,  1  am  at  a  lofs  to  know 
his  motive  for  writing  the  faid.  letter.     When  a  man  has  beea 
fortunate,  and  rifen  to  opulence,  although  it  fliould  be  by  the 
mod  laudable  induftry  and  good  conduft,  it  fometimes  excites  en- 
vy in  little  minds.      Perhaps  he  has  gained  little  by  mentioning 
names.   Where  we  fee  two,^  we   are    ready  to  make  compari- 
fons,  and  when  thefe  are  made,  one  of  the  parties  generally  fuSers. 
I  am. 

Your  conftant  reader, 

F. 
Eajl  Lothian^  gtb  March,  1803. 


TO  THE   CONDUCTOR   OF  THE    FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Information  requeued  concerning  the  difeafes  o/domejlic  animals. 

Sir, 

Give  me  leave,  through  the  channel  of  your  Magazine,  which 
I  underftand  is  extenfively  circulated  through  the  Britiih  illes, 
to  requeft  information  concerning  the  diiferent  disorders  of  do- 
mcftic  animals,  particularly,  accounts  of  the  accidents  to  which 
farm  live  llock.  is  liable,  with  a  defcription  of  fuch  as  may  have 
happened  under  the  obfervation  of  your  correfpondents.  When 
1  mention  that  this  information  is  meant  for  the  afllilance  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  intends  to  bring  forward  a  regular  work  upon  thefe 
important  matters,  I  trull  that  additional  reafons  will  be  alto- 
gether unneceffary. 

I  may  add,  however,  that  the  increafed  and  increafing  value  of 
live  ftock  of  all  kinds,  renders  an  attention  to  the  fubjedts  point- 
ed mit  of  increafed  importance.  If  more  was  known  refpedting 
the  iMtomy  of  animals,  and  if  the  hidory  of  difeafes  and  the 
of  care  ufed  in  different  places  were  more  correftly  afcer- 
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mined,  we  might  then  attain  to  fomething  like  certainty,  as  to 
beii  and  moil  e&&ual  ivay  of  managing  live  itock,  when  attaci 
by  internal  diforders,  or  when  they  fufSei^ed  under  the  eflfeft 
external  injuries.  1  am  yours,  &x. 

M.  S. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR   OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZI^•E. 

On  Pit  Draining. 

Sir, 

If  the  following  account  of  the  fuccefsful  effeds  of  pit  dr 
ing  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  intcrefting  Magaz 
it  is  heartily  at  your  fervice. 

Upok  entering  to  the  farm  I  now  poflefs,  fome  years  j 
I  found  it  very  much  injured  by  fpouts  and  fprings ;  fo  that 
a  folid  foundation  for  every  future  improvement,  an  exten 
drainage  was  indifpenfably  neceflary.  Accordingly,  this  lab< 
ous  operation  was  commenced  the  firft  year  of  entry,  and  has  h 
continued  ever  fince,  more  or  lefs  extenfivply,  as  I  found  it  cc 
be  conveniently  carried  on.  In  genera),  the  ufual  mode  of  dn 
"ing  was  attended  with  fuccefs  ;  but  fome  particular  patche 
fwampy  land,  which  had  been  left  by  my  predeceffor  in  their  ns 
ral  wildnefs,  even  in  the  heart  of  a  field,  I  found  perfe. 
incurable  by  all  my  efforts  in  the  ordinary  way  :  for 
cept  upon  the  top  of  the  drain  itfelf,  the  adjacent  foil  ftill  c 
tinned  as  unfit  for  cultivation  as  e\'er.  Sufpe£ling,  that  tho' 
the  drains  were  fully  three  feet  in  depth,  my  want  of  fuo 
was  owing  to  not  having  penetrated  to  the  fource  of  tKt  c 
I  caufed  the  perfon  employed  in  draining  to  fink  down  a 
to  tlie  depth  of,  at  lead,  five  feet  from  the  furface  ;  but 
without  the  defired  effeft.  At  laft,  almoll  in  defpair  of  attair 
the  end  I  had  in  view,  I  left  him  to  his  own  exertions,  and 
turning  fome  time  after,  in  thecourfe  of  the  day,  had  the  fatis 
tion  to  find  his  perfeverance  in  digging  about  a  foot  and  a 
deeper,  attended  with  the  mod  complete  fuccefs  :  for  he  had  i 
penetrated  the  ftratum  of  gravel  lying  beneath  an  exceedir 
tough  and  firong  clay,  from  whence  the  water  flowed  copioi 
foon  filled  the  pit,  and  run  along  the  drain.  Highly  pleafed  m 
the  fuccefs  of  the  firft  eflay  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  made,  1  ] 
cecded  to  dig  feveral  pits,  where  I  thought  needful,  to  a  finn 
depth,  and  with  the  fame  fiivourable  iffue.     But  a  difagree 

circumft; 


ciicoioftftnce  took  plsu^e,  ^vhich,  in  the  ardour  of  fuccefsful  enter- 
pru^e,  I  had  not  taken  care  to  prevent.  Xhe  fides  of  the  pita, 
from  the  ^reat  weight  of  clay  prefling  upon  them  at  the  top,  fud- 
denly  gave  way,  ^nd  precipitated  the  incumbent  mafs  into  the 
place  from  whence  it  had,  with  much  labour,  been  thrown.  I 
thereby  learned  the  neceflity  of  having  a  fupply  of  ilones  ready 
.at  hand,  to  fill  up  the  pits  immediately,  to  pjevent  the  recur- 
rence of  fuch  a  diiagreeable  circumitancp.  In  this  manner  I 
went  on,  pitting  in  I'uch  intervals  pf  the  drains  as  I  thought  ne« 
ceflary,  until  the  whole  was  rendered  dry  and  firm  as  any  other 
part  of  the  field.  Perhaps  it  may  be  aiked,  would  not  Elkinton^s 
mode  of  boring  have  greatly  facilitated  X^tic,  bufinsfs,  and  en- 
tirely fnperceded  the  tedious  and  expenfive  procefs  of  pitting  ?  I 
can  only  anfwer,  that  as  I  had  no  boring  irons,  1  could  not  make 
the  experiment.  But  there  is  one  advantage,  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, pitting  pofleffes  over  boring,  and  that  is  with  refpe^  to  du- 
rability. Where  the  water  that  iil'ues  from  the  aperture  made 
by  the  borer,  continues  to  flow  without  intermiilion,  boring,  in 
that  cafe,  may  be  preferable,  bccaufe  a  lefs  expenfive  operation  ; 
but  in  fuch  ioils,  as  I  have  had  occafion  to  prad^ife  draining  in,  the 
fprings  in  fome  feafons  totally  fail,fo  that  the  fmall  opening  made 
by  the  borer  is  liable  to  be  obftruded  by  moles,  toads,  &c. ; 
whereas  pitting,  if  executed  in  a  fubilantial  manner,  will,  I  have 
no  hefitation  in  alTertin^,  continue  in  its  original  perfeilion  for 
ages.  I  have  now  for  feveral  years  continued  pitting  wherever 
I  have  failed  tapping  the  fprings*  in  the  ordinary  way  of  draining, 
and  have  the  fatisfadion  to  add,  almoft  invariably  with  fuccels. 
Before  I  conclude,  allow  me  to  fugged  fome  hints  that  may  be  of 
life  to  thofe,  who,  having  fmall  experience  in  draining,  are  defi- 
rous  to  prai^ife  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  of  lading  uti- 
lity. Expedition,  in  carrying  on  the  various  operations  of  fann- 
ing, is  in  none  more  neceffary  than  in  draining.  If  poflible, 
every  different  part  of  the  procefs  fliould  fuccced  another  with- 
out delay*  And  no  fooner  has  the  labourer  finiflied  the  thovelling 
out  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  thwn  the  carts  fliould,  if  pradlicable 
from  the  ftate  of  the  weather,  be  fet  to  work  in  carrying  forward 
the  ftones  to  fill  it  up  to  fuch  a  height  as  that  the  plough  may 
pa£i  over  without  touching  them.  And  lailly,  the  Ilones  fhoultl 
be  covered  immediately,  with  a  layer  of  flraw,  rullies,  fern,  or 
any  thing  of  the  like  nature,  to  prevent  the  earth,  from  mix- 
ii^  amongft  pliem,  and  thereby  obftrufting  the  free  courfe 
oT  the  water.  By  negieding  to  attend  in  time  to  thefe 
particalars,  I  have  frequently  feen  fuch  confequences  en- 
fin^  as  almoil  entirely  to  frullate  the  intended  etleO.  For, 
|Ark>  the     drain    has    received    from     the     fpade    that    neat 
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and  fmooth  polifli  on  its  fides,  prefented  to  the  eje  when 
newly  iiniihed,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  injured  bj  the  influences  of  Ae 
weather.  Froft,  rain,  or  (how,  produce  fuch  effefts  upon  it,  as 
fcarcely  to  admit  of  its  being  fo  completely  reftified,  but  that 
fome^of  the  looJTened  earth  will  be  falling  down  among  the  ftones 
ivhen  put  in,  and  thereby,  in  fome  degree,  defeating  the  bene- 
^al  purpofe  expefted.  I  will  not  attempt  an  apology  for 
thefe  minute  diredions  :  eyery  pra&ical  farmer  *know8  the 
importance  of  attending  to  minutiae,  in  all  the  diverfified 
^ound  of  his  ufeful  employment :  And  fhould  what  I  have 
now  written,  which  with  great  diffidence  is  offered  to  the 
public,  be  deemed  worthy  of  infpeftion,  I  ihall,  perhaps,  be  em* 
bold^ned  to  contribute  my  mite  at  fome  future  period.  Wiihing 
fuccefs  to  your  Magazine,  I  am  yours,  &c. 

IlURieOLA. 

Note. 
Our  correfpondent  wjrites  like  a  nian  of  experience  and  obfcr- 
yation  ;  therefore  his  future  favours  will  be  highly  acceptable. 
In  draining  a  field  fome  years  ago,  we  reforted  to  the  method 
adopted  by  Ruricola,  and  found  that  it  anfwered  the  intended 
jpurpofe  mod  compfetely ;  fince  that  time,  we  have  been  keen 
advocates  for  pit  draining,  where  circumflances  pointed  out 
that  it  could  be  executed  with  propriety. 


TO   THE   COKDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Qlfervations  on  the  ConJlruEiion^  Hangings  and  Fu/lening  of  Gates, 

with  a  Plate. 

Sir, 
I  REQUEST  your  acceptance  of  a  plate,  accompanied  with  fome 
explanations,  on  the  fubjeft  of  Gates,  which  I  have  endeavouted 
to  adapt  to  your  Magazine.         I  am  yours,  &c. 

^atton  Grange,    *l 
joJi  March,  1803.5  Thomas  N.  Parker. 

A  reprefents  a  feftion  of  two  gate-pofts,  with  the  proper  po- 
rtion for  the  hinges  of  a  gate  to  open  one  way,  (hewing  alfo  the 
"*ine  of  faftening,  the  line  of  reft,  and  line  of  equilibrium  ;  which 
two  laft  lines  are  in  the  fame  vertical  plane,  both  with  the  hooks, 
pnd  with  the  centre  of  the  gate's  gravitation)  and  at  about  i.i6th 

part 
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part  of  a  circle  within  the  line  of  equilibxiumy  a  fliort  poft  is 
placed  to  prevent  the  gate  opening  too  near  upon  its  equilibrium^ 
and  thereby  becoming  liable  to  be  left  open. 

B  is  the  upper  thimble  for  a  common  gate,  which  19  lefs  ex- 
penfive,  but  ]>j  no  means  fo  good  as  when  the  ft  rap  extends  to 
the  whole  length  of  the  gate,  which  will  be  defcribed  hereafter : 
this  thimble  is  twilled  i-4th  of  an  inch  bearing  towards  the 
hanging  poil. 

C  is  the  lower  thimble  of  a  gate  proportioned  to  the  upper 
thimble  B,  as  i^-  inch  is  to  3  inches,  in  regard  to  the  dif. 
tance  between  their  centres  and  flioulders  refpe6lively.  Thefe 
thimbles  are  adapted  for  a  gate  whofe  hinges  are  40  inches  afun- 
der,  and  as  40  is  to  i^  the  difference  in  this  indance,  fo 
fhould  be  any  other  diftance  from  hinge  to  hinge,  to  the  propor- 
tionate difference  or  extra  length  of  the  lower  thimble  ;  and  the 
greater  the  extra  length  might  be  made,  over  and  above  fuch 
proportion,  the  greater  mull  become  the  velocity  of  the  gate's 
fall,  or  tendency  tov/ards  the  line  of  reft  ;  until  its  courfe  is  ar- 
retted by  the  fattening  poft  i-i6thpart  of  the  circle,  or  22^  30' 
fliort  of  the  line  of  reft.  The  lower  thimble  is  let  into  the 
gate  by  a  fcrew  of  equal  fubftance  throughout  its  length,  or  not 
tapered,  in  order  that  the  adjuftment  of  the  thimbles  as  to  the 
velocity  of  the  gate's  fall,  may  be  regulated  to  fo  great  a  nicety 
as  half  a  turn  of  the  fcrew  :  and  the  thimble  may  either  be  let 
into  the  heel  of  the  gate,  or  lengthened  out  by  a  waflier,  as  occa- 
fion  ihall  require.  The  pofition  of  the  thimbles,  in  refpeft  to 
pach  other,  muft  be  favoured  alfo  by  the  lower  thimble,  which 
being  placed  i-4th  of  an  inch  out  of  the  middle  of  the  heel  of  the 
gate,  in  the  contrary  dire^ion  of  the  upper  thimble,  the  whole 
difference,  as  to  the  diftances  of  the  two  thimbles  from  the  hang- 
ing poft,  will  be  one  half  of  an  inch ;  and  their  vertical  plane,  which 
is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  lines  of  reft  and  equilibrium,  will  form 
an  angle  with  the  line  of  faftening  of  22°  30',  or  1-1 6th  part  of 
a  circle  ;  this  adjuftment,  in  effeft,  adds  I-I2th  of  an  inch  to  the 
extra  length  of  the  lower  thimble,  fo  that  by  a  plumb-line  it 
will  be  found  (when  the  gate  is  hung  upright,  as  it  always  ought 
to  be)  that  the  actual  extra  length  gf  the  lower  thimble,  or  hori- 
zontal diftance  of  the  two  centres  from  each  other,  will  be  ?  '4.  ' 
;=£•}  inch. 

D  Is  the  upper  hook. 

E  is  the  lower  hook,  with  keyhole  and  cotter, and  is  half  an  inch 
longer  from  its  centre  to  the  flioulder  than  the  upper  hook,  in  or. 
der  to  anfwer  the  thimbles  ;  the  aftual  pofition  of  the  hooks,  with 
refpcft^to  each  other,  or  rather  the  horizontal  diftance  of  two  per- 
oepdkalar  lines,  one  falling  from  the  centre  of  each  of  the  hooks, 

will 
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iviil  be  about  n  of  an  iach  only ;  for  if  the  hooks  am}  thimr 
bles  are  made  to  fit  properly,  each  hook  will  not  be  more 
thaii  i-t6th  part  of  an  inch  fmaller  than  its  thimble  ;  for  as  the 
ivhole  lofs  in  hanging  a  gate  need  not  be  fo  much  as  i-8th  of  an 
inch,  or  not  more  perhaps  than  i^iith  (which  exa^y  balances 
what  is  gained  in  the  thimbles)  the  extra  length  of  the  lowei? 
thimble  before  it  is  fixed  to  the  gate,  and  that  of  the  lower  hook 
before  it  is  driven  into  the  poll,  ought  precifely  to  accord  with 
the  dimenfions  exprefled  in  the  plate,  fuppofiog  the  diftance  of 
jthe  two  hinges  to  be  40  inches. 

The  diameter  of  the  hooks  ihould  be  about  I3*x6ths  *  of  an  inch« 
End  the  perforated  parts  of  the  thimbles  when  made  to  fit  fuch 
hooks  wil)  be  about  14-1 6ths,  that  is,  ^-8ths  of  an  inch  diameter.: 
for  pivots  of  this  fize,  tb^  above  calculations  are  fuited,  as  to  the 
velocity  of  a  gate's  fall ;  and  the  thimbles  fliould  be  made  c^ 
rounded  iron,  that  the  fri&ion  may  be  reduced  by  the  fmallneCs 
pf  the  jTurface  to  be  affe£led  thereby  f  :  and  when  old  iron  work 
is  made  ufe  of,  wherein  a  larger  furface  is  expofed  to  fridion, 
I -8th,  or  I -4th  of  an  inch,  as  may  be  fufiicient,  added  to  the  comr 
mon  extra  length  of  the  lower  thimble,  will  be  the  readied  means 
of  counteracting  the  extra  fridion  X* 

F  is  a  complete  gate  for  opening  one  way,  and  conilruded  in 
fuch  a  manner,  tliat  it  ihall  not  fink  at  the  head,  as  ordinary  gates 
are  apt  to  do.  The  bars  are  let  into  the  middle  parts  of  the  head 
and  heel,  and  the  lacings  are  tapered  for  fiaifhing  upon  a  level 
furface  with  the  heel,  head,  and  rail ;  as  is  evident  in  the  follow- 
ing diredlions  for  the  fawing  out  the  timber,  which  fliould  be  of 
iifid  oak,  not  too  tough,  and  entirely  free  from  fap. 

The  wafte  in  planing  and  finifliing  a  gate  may  be  allowed  for 
or  not^  as  the  gate  is  defired  to  be  a  little  more  or  lefs  ilrong  § . 

Heel 


♦  Thcfe  dimenfions,  minute  as  they  may  fecm,  wil}  prefent  no  difficulty, 
«Tcn  to  an  ordinary  workman,  with  the  help  of  a  pair  of  callipers  and  a  conmion 
fcale. 

f  Sec  Mr  Vince's  experiments  "  On  the  Motion  of  Bodies  afFccfted  by  Fric- 
«  lion."  Vol.  LXXV.  Philofophical  TranfaAions  of  the  Royal  Society  ol 
London. 

^  If  the  heel  of  a  gate  be  not  at  right  angles  with  the  rail,  or  the  perforated 
part^  of  the  thimbles  be  greater  than  the  proportion  allowed  for,  the  deficiency  in 
either,  or  both  cafes,  muft  be  fupplied  by  adding  to  the  length  of  the  lower 
thimble. 

§  When  the  timber  is  good,  it  is  reduced  fo  little  by  being  planed  and  finifhed  in- 
to a  gate,  that  no  allowance  need  be  made  for  the  wafte ;  or,  at  all  events,  if  the 
iawer  attends  to  the  dimcotions  recommended,  the  gate  will  be  quite  ftrqng  e- 
nough  for  iti  flze. 
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• 
Jjength,  Greateft  Tapered  to 

thicknefs« 
Feet.    In.  Id.  by  In.  In.  bj  In, 

Heel  -  4         4  4i 34 

Hetd  -  4         4  *4 *4 

Rril  .90  i{ 3i  ^\ a{ 

J  Ban  .        9        o  3i 1  zi 1 

I)iagonKd  Lacing         9         6  3^ 1\  2^ -4 

Larger  Upright  La- 
cing.         -              28             3J      ■    if 
Smaller  ditto  28  3  1| 

winch  will  be  found  to  form  a  well  proportioned  gate^  the  whole 
of  the  eight  parts  at  the  head  prefeniing  to « the  eye  2\  inches, 
and  feven  out  of  the  eight  parts  at  tl>e  heel,  that  is^  all  excepting 
the  heel  itfclf,  prefent  3^  inches. 

The  diagonal  lacing  is  fitted  into  the  hee}  by  a  flrong  butment, 
even  with  the  lowed  bar,  and  \t%  fmaller  end  meets  the  upper 
angle  at  the  head,  and  is  cpnfined  laterally  by  two  upright  lacings  ^ 
this  would  keep  up  the  rail,  provided  the  head  were  not  puined 
forward,  and  that  is  prevented  by  an  irpn  ftrap  of  equal  length  to 
the  gate,  being  attached  to,  or  forming  a  part  of  the  upper  thim. 
bie  in  the  firft  inftance,  where  it  ho}ds  the  heel  of  the  gate  by  the 
fiioulder  of  the  thimble  ;  it  is  afterwards  fere  wed  to  the  rail  at 
proper  didao^xs  ;  and  laftly,  fccures  the  whole  work  together,  by 
a  licrew  nut,  rounded  and  let  into  the  front  of  the  gate's  head  *. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  gate  is  in  fadt  fufpended  by  the  iron 
ftrap  and  rail,  inftead  of  the  heel^  which  affifts  greatly  in  prevent^ 
ing  any  ftrain  upon  the  mortifes  by  the  gate's  own  weight,  or  o- 
therwife  :  I  cannot  imagine  a  gate  of  a  more  durable  conflruftion, 
and  it  feems  particularly  well  calculated  for  Road  gates  \.  The 
faftening  F  is  remarkably  eafy  for  a  horleman  to  open,  and  as 
difficidt,  if  not  impoflible,  to  be  opened  by  cattle  :  the  upright 
wire  of  the  latch  is  fnriiilhed  with  a  guard,  and  the  mortifeof  the 
head  of  the  gate,  through  which  the  latch  pafles,  is  finilhed  with 

fliee( 


•  The  iron  ftrap  is  about  an  inch  by  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  in  fubftancc,  for  one 
half  of  it»  length,  wlien  it  is  tapered  towards  the  head  of  the  gate.  At  the  end  near- 
cft  to  tlie  thimble,  it  is  made  ftrono;er  for  a  few  inchc?* ;  and  clofe  to  the  fhoiddcr 
•f  the  thimble,  it  Ihould  be  as  natch  as  half  an  inch  thick :  the  edges  are  chamfer- 
td  Aff^  and  the  whole  appears  to  be  gradually  tapered  froin  the  heel  to  the  hrad  of 
lh6.ijHC,  widening  a  little  round  the  hole  which  is  left  for  the  upright  part  of  the 
hrf  ■djoining  to  the  handle. 

f  ]•  nefpeA  to  a  field,  through  which  there  is  no  common  road,  it  is  imnuterisd 
ImC  ibrt  of  gates  may  be  ufed,  fo  that  they  be  nu4c  (ecurc  anrainft  cattle. 
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(heet  iron  efcutcheons,  like  thofe  at  I,  the  faftening  being  com- 
pleted with  the  catch, H,  having  a  button  in  the  place  of  the  ring. 
A  model  of  this  gate  is  fent  with  the  plate,  and  may  be  feen  at 
thd  (hop  of  Mr  Conflable,  Publiflier  of  the  Magazine. 

A  gate  fufpendcd  in  the  manner  defcribed  cannot  be  left  opeo, 
(excepting  in  high  winds)  but  will  (hut  of  itfelf,  tho*  not  with  an 
uniformly  accelerated  motion,  as  might  be  fuppofed,  its  velocity 
being  rather  increafed  as  it  paffeii  the  middle  parts  of  its  femicir- 
cular  courfe,  and  retarded  again  as  it  approaches  its  line  of  reft  *. 
The  effefts  of  wind  cannot  be  counteraded  in  gates  by  any  good 
conftruftion  of  the  hinges  j  for,  were  a  velocity  given  to  a  gate's 
fall  equal  to  the  refiftancc  of  fo  powerful  an  agent,  the  gate  would 
foon  want  repair,  from  the  conllant  violence  of  its  Shutting,  and 
be  fo  much  the  heavier  in  the  hand  of  a  horfeman  :  add  to  which, 
that  when  a  ftrong  wind  blew  in  the  fame  diredlion  as  that  of 
the  gate's  fall,  no  man  on  horfeback  would  be  able  to  withftand 
its  force  j  and  well  conftruded  gates  are  moft  liable  to  be  afted 
upon  by  wind,  from  their  wide  extent  of  furface  ;  but  if  paflengers 
are  fo  carelefs  as  to  leave  gates  open  under  fuch  circumftances, 
there  will  be  one  fatisfaftion  remaining;  that  is,  fo  foon  as  the 
windceafes,  the  hinges  mud  refume  their  property,  and  the  gate 
faften  itfelf.     G  is  a  common  peg  latch  for  the  head  of  a  gate  with 
a  guard  to    render    it   fafer    for  cattle  which  might   run  a- 
gainft  it  when  the  gate  is  open  ;  and  this  forms  a  very  fecure  faf- 
tening, either  with  or  without  the  guard,  when  attached  to  the 
catch  H  ;  but  it  is  thought  very  inconvenient  for  horfemen,  and 
particularly  fo  for  thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  it. 
H  is  the  catch  adapted  to  the  latch  G. 

I  reprefents  twoflieet  iron efcutcheons, and  a  pattern  fora  ftrong 

latch. 


♦  A  p^tc  nine  feet  long  is  made  to  rife  fix  inches  at  the  head,  from  its  line  of 
reft  to  that  of  equilibrium,  fubjc<fl  to  cerrain  variations  in  the  intermediate  parts  of 
its  motion, C7/Z   as  the  «'rr/?i/y//f<.' of  tlio  anj^le  tointed  by  the  gate,  with  its  line  of 
jfeft,  is  to  the  length  of  the  gate,  winch  is  made  radius,  fo  will  be  the  correfpond- 
ingrife  of  the  head  of  the  gate  to  three  inches,  at  any  given  angle  within  the  quad- 
rant :  and  the  rife  of  the  head  of  the  gate  afterwards  will  be— as  xhtco-ftnc  of  any  given 
angle  formed  by  the  gate  with  its  line  of  equilibrium,  in  defrribing  the  completc- 
ment  of  that  angle,  is  to  the  length  of  the  gate,  or  radius,  fo  will  be  the  correfponding 
rife  af  the  head  of  the  gate  K)   the  remaining  3  inches ;    which  co-ftne  of  the 
;uigle,  formed  by  the  gate  w'th  the  line  of  equilibrium,  is  equal  to  ^tfine  of  the  com. 
plemcntary  angle,  or  angle  of  tlie  gate's  progrcfs  from  a  radius  at  rigl  t  angles  to, 
or  equl-difrant  from  the  lines  of  reft  and  equilibrium,  as  the  gate  approaches  the 
line  of  equilibrium  in  performing  its  fupplcmentary  courfe.     This  might  be  bet- 
ter explained  by  a  diagram,  had  not  the  plate  been  arranged  more  appropriately  to 
this  publicarion  ;  and  thofe  who  may  be  dcfirous  of  purfuing  this  fubje<^  further, 
1  muft  refer  to  a  pam}>hlet  which  w)ll  ftiortly  \t  reprinted  by  Lackington  and  Qa 
X4>ndQn,  with  five  or  fix  quarto  plates. 
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latchy  ^hich  is  executed  in  caft  iron  *  for  trial,  3-4ths  of  an  inch 
thick. 

K  is  the  catch  belonging  to  I,  to  be  made  alfo  of  cafl  iron,  i  inch 
thick. 

L  is  a  hafp  with  a  peg,  of  which  the  find  pafies  through  the 
lower  hole,  but  is  too  large  to  pafs  the  upper  hole,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  detached  from  the  hafp :  this  may  be  made  very  ufeful 
ia  a  fold-yard,  &c. 

M  is  part  of  an  oak  tree,  witliout  the  bark  ;  and  fince  a. well 
conftmded  gate  cannot  be  advantageoufly  ufed,  without  fui table 
pofts,  it  is  neceflary  to  make  fome  remarks  upon  the  length, 
and  fubfiance  of  fuch  as  will  anfwer  the  intended  purpofe  ;  and 
as  much  expence  and  trouble  may  be  faved,  by  a  proper  under- 
ftanding  in  this  refpeft,  I  (hall  fubmit  the  following  calcula- 
tions. 

An  oak  poft  i  o  inches  fquare  and  8  feet  long  is  fuiHciently 
flrong  for  the  gate  F,  and  it  will  contain  54  feet  of  timber,  or 
exadly  5  feet  6-^  inches,  the  value  of  which  muft  depend  upon 
the  quality  of  the  timber ;  but  for  ordinary  purpofes,  the  lower 
part  of  a  tree  of  the  dimenfions  M  will  make  4  capital  pofts  for 
ufe,  though  their  form  may  not  be  thought  ornamental,  and 
will  contain  by  cuftomary  meafure  19T  feet,  or  cxaftly  19  feet 
6tV  inches  j  but  the  true  meafure  of  the  part  of  a  tree  M  is  25  feet, 
or  exaftly  25  feet  ItV  ^^^^  •  ^^^s  leaves  to  the  purchafer  of  round 
timber,  taking  in  the  fap,  an  advantage  in  the  proportion  of 
about  50  to  39,  or  upwards  of  5  to  4. 

EJiimate  of  gate  pofts. 

For  4po{ls  containing  194-  feet  cuftomery  meafure, 
of  moderately  good  oak  (feveral  inches  of  which,  in 
the  length  towards  the  root,  is  of  little  or  no  value  ta- 
ken together,  fay  at  2s  a  foot.  ^  I     19     o 

32  feet  of  fawing,  fay  i     o 


This  being  divided  by  4  will  amount  to  los  a  poft  ;  which  va- 
lue, though  apparently  large,  will  be  foon  compenfated  in  avoiding 
the  continual  charge  of  altering  and  propping  infufficient  pofts  : 
befides,  thefe  dimenfions  exceed  the  iize  of  i  o  inches  fquare,  even 

after 


.^  Hie  perfe^on  to  which  the  art  of  cading  iron  is  now  brought,  leads  mc  tn 
Ailk,  that  a  great  part,  it  not  the  whole  of  the  iron  work  tor  gaces,  may  be  cxi;- 
^CMidioiliat  cheap  anu  cxpeditiotiM  manner;  and   i;  id  mv  ir.tcnciv>n   to  iwik-i  r:hi<i 
IIk  fidbje^  of  future  •xperijneqts. 


Ai. 
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jrfter  allowiag  for  the  early  deeajr  of  the  fap  on  the  rwsmi  fide  of 
each  poll ;  infomuch,  that  a  part  of  a  tree  of  fmaller  dimenfions 
might  ferve  for  the  purpose :  fuppofe  the  circiumference  of  a  part 
of  a  tree,  without  the  bark,  intended  for  4  pods,  were  onlj  5  feet 
8  inches  (inftead  of  6  feet  3^  inches,  which  is  the  circumference 
anfwering  to  the  diameter  of  2  feet)  it  would  contain  16  feet 
^^  inches  by  cuftomary  meafure,  including  the  fap,  which 
would  be  nearly  equal  in  ftrength  to  4  polls  of  10  inches  fquare; 
for  each  of  fuch  pofts  will  meafure  in  the  true  way,  more  than  5 
feet,  and  the  4  poils  M  would  be  reduced  *)8  in  price,  or  1 8  pd 
each,  leaving  their  value  about  8s  3d  a  piece. 

It  would  be  frivolous  to  add  illuilrations  upon  queftions,  to 
which  fimilar  cafes  are  detailed  in  every  common  book  on  men- 
foration  of  folids  4  but  I  feel  it  highly  neceffary,  to  take  notice 
of  the  outline  of  thefe  fadts,  which  like  other  parts  of  the  fub- 
jeA,  are  ftot  genei'ally  padifed  upon  t  and  further,  ibould  a  gate 
of  my  recommendation  be  obferved  to  lodge  its  head  upon  the 
ground,  I  beg  to  be  confidered,  as  accountable  only  for  the  gate, 
imd  not  for  the  poji  on  which  it  hangs  ^  unlefs  my  recommendation 
in  that  refpe£i  alfo,  may  have  been  duly  attended  to. 

It  mud  be  underdood  alfo,  that  I  am  edimating  the  value  of  an 
ioak  gate-pod  of  a  certain  drength,  and  not  cavilling  about  the  dif- 
ference as  to  the  cudomary  and  true  meafure  of  round  timber  ; 
for  the  market  price  of  timber  is  confidered  as  applying  to  a 
particular  meafure,  and  taking  into  the  account  the  wade  in 
converting  round  timber. 

I  have  arranged  terms  upon  which  the  public  may  be  furniflied 
with  exaft  fpecimens  of  the  gate  and  iron- work  recommended,  by 
application  to  Mr  Samuel  Lawrence,  Black-Smith,  or  Mr  Wil- 
liam Bucknal  Joiner,  Shifnal,  Shropftiire,  who  will  pay  immediate 
attention  to  letters,  pod  paid,  containing  money  to  the  amount  of 
the  order  *,  and  any  furplus  of  a  note  will  be  punctually  returned 
with  the  goods. 

A  gate  to  the  pattern  F  with  iron- work  complete 

for  opening  one  way,  ^  I      15   IQ 

Do.      do.     do.      to  fwing,  I      174 

I  have  no  hefitation  in  faying,  that  I  believe  the  above  goods 
cannot  be  matched  for  tlie  fame  money  *  ;  even  when  other  work^ 

men 


•  The  price  of  the  fet  of  hutij^inp^s  and  fuftcnings  for  a  common  field  Jjatc,  vhz. 
B,  C,  1),  1^,  C^,  ^n*i  H  ia  on);-  c*s,  :iud  the  whole  gate  and  iron-work  complete  w^s 

calculated, 
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mea  havc-the  patterns  before  them,  uolefs  a  great  many  of  a  fort 
were  made  together ;  and  there  would  fiili  be  a  falling  ofl*  in  fi-t 
niflung  the  work  which  has  been  effefied  by  pradice^and  by  means 
of  fome  tools  adapted  for  the  purpofe. 

My  objed  is  to  fpread  the  improvement  in  all  diredlions,  and 
tbe  beft  manner  of  accomplifhing  it,  appears  to  be  this  :  for  a- 
ay  perfon  who  approves  of  my  fogged  ions,  and  who  wiihes  to  a« 
dopt  them  with  the  lead  trouble  and  expence  to  himfelf,  to  pro« 
cure  one  complete  gate  and  iron  work  to  open  one  way,  and  frona 
that  pattern  to  fet  his  own  workmen  to  imitate  it,  which  may 
eafily  be  done,  as  to  all  the  effential  points  *• 

A  gate,  with  all  the  iron-work  complete,  weighs  about  6  fcorea 
and  xo  pounds,  and  I  have  fo  far  fettled  the  terms  of  carriage^ 
that  any  number  of  them,  either  together  or  fingly,  Ihall  be  deli^ 
vered  at  Bridge-north,  on  the  river  Severn,  1 1  miles  from  Shif^ 
nal,  fo/is  each  ^  or  at  Gaily  Wharf,  on  the  StaSbrdihire  Ca^ 
nft],  for  the  fame  charge,  which  may  be  paid  with  the  amount  o£ 
any  order,  if  defired.  Shifnal  is  alfo  conveniently  fituated  for 
land  carriage,  being  on  the  great  road  between  London  and 
Shrewfbury,  and  confequently  a  thoroughfare  far  the  flage  wag- 
gons. 

I  (hall  now  clofe  this  fubjeft  with  obferving,  that  it  is  impol^ 
fible  to  allege  a  ftronger  proof  of  the  moderate  prices  at  which 
thefe  goods  are  fumifhed,  than  to  exprefs  thediiHculty  wliich  ha^ 
been  experienced  in  getting  the  orders  executed ;  infomuch,  that 
a  fmall  proportion  of  them  have  actually  been  returned  :  this, 
however,  is  not  likely  to  recur,  in  regard  to  fuch  orders  as  may 
be  received  during  the  fummer  months,  while  long  days  admit  of 
fo  much  more  work  of  this  kind  to  be  undertaken,  than  duzing 
the  comparatively  few  hours  of  dajr  light  in  winter. 


calculated;  in  the  fame  proportion  of  profit  to  tlic  workmen  ;  bot  it  doc9  not  anfvrer 
to  fumifti  the  iron>work,  unlefs  a  complete  gate  is  alfu  ordered,  on  many  accounts  ; 
and  particularly,  as  the  ignorance  or  obilinacy  of  some  people^  into  whofc  hand* 
they  have  occaiionally  fallen,  i%  apt  to  pervert  their  ufe ;  whereas  a  complete  gato 
iiibftitutc«  matter  of  fad  in  the  place  of  argument,  and  by  admitting  of  no  miscoa. 
ception,  it  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  fatisfadiun,  and  to  do  much  credit  to  the 
Workmen  who  executed  it. 

*  No  claim  to  invention  is  assumed  in  thii  paper :  Gates  are  commonly  made  of 
oak,  hung  on  hook.<i  and  thimbles,  and  fuileued  with  latches  and  catcher ;    but  the 

n'ion  is,  whctlicr  a  good  method  ft»r  adjuding  thtfc  tlunjj*  is  ^;ci:cr-lly  under- 
,  as  it  ccrtuiiily  ha»  been  but  r5r';ly  nraclifcd. 
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TO  THE  COITDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER^S  MAGAZINE. 

Correfpondence  between  Sir  yobn  Sinclair  Bart,  and  George 

Bempjlcr  Efq. 

Sir, 

At  the  defire  of  my  worthy  and  refpeftable  friend,  Grcorge 
Dempfler  Efq.  I  fend  you  our.  correfpondence  together,  on  the 
enlargement  of  Farms,  with  a  view  of  having  it  inferted  in  your 
.  valuable  Repofitory.  It  would  give  us  both  much  pleafurc  to 
fee  fo  important  a  queftion  difcuffed  by  fome  of  your  intelligent 
correfpondents  ;  as  it  is  impoflible  to  throw  too  much  light  on  fo 
interefling  an  inquiry,  on  which  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
4md  the  comfort  of  fo  many  of  its  inhabitants,  mail  necefiarily 
depend. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 
Londouy        J  John  Sinclair. 

30th  March,  1803.  J 

No.  r. 

[Letter  from  George  Dempfler  Efq.  to  Sir  John  Sinclair.] 

My  dear  Sir  John,  Dunnichen  Forfar,  ^d  Marcb,  1803. 

I  RETURN  you  many  thajiks  for  tranfmitting  me  Mr  Watt's 
Letter  *.  I  was  ferry  to  fee  by  it,  that  he  has  retired  from  bu- 
fineCs,  and  laid  his  fine  inventive  genius  to  reft.  I  pray  your  at- 
tention to  the  fequel  of  this  letter,  which  is  meant  by  one  who 
loves  and  refpefts  you,  to  fave  you  from  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
much  vexation,  and  heavy  expences  ;  and  to  make  your  innumer- 
able body  of  induftrious  and  virtuous  tenants  progrefSvely  rich 
and  happy.  My  late  worthy  kinfman,  poor  hard-fated  Sir 
George  Ramfay  of  BamfF,  ufed  to  fay,  after  becoming  farmer, 
that  he  found  the  (ituatioa  of  a  farmer  very  enviable ;  for  if  a 
fick  man  wanted  advice,  he  muft  fee  a  doctor ;  if  you  be  threat- 
ened with  a  law-fuit,  you  muft  fee  a  lawyer  ;  but  no  fooner  com- 
mence farmer  than  advice  from  all  quarters  pours  in  upon  yoa 
gratis.  This  letter  affords  one  among  many  proofs  of  the  truth 
as  well  as  pleafantry  of  this  obfervation  ;  1  offer  you  entirely 
gratis,  nay,  extremely  oflicioufly,  my  advice  touching  the  im- 
provement of  youi  valuable  and  extenfive  eftates  in  Caithnefs. 

In  the  fir  ft  place,  I  begin  by  telling  you,  I  do  not  approve  of 
your  printed  plan  for  improving  your  eftates.      My  principil 

objc^oo 


*  The  cclohrated  engineer,  Mr  Watt  of  Birmingham :  ETcry  fkicod  to  fcicQce 
'vriU  Iskmcmt  his  retirement  from  buiinds. 
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(dtjeftton,  in  fo  far  aa  regards  yoarfdf,  is  the  huge  ezpence  of 
Ac  wtdertaking,  to  which  the  fortune  of  s  Duke  of  Bedford 
wmU  hudlj  fuffice  :  and  in  fit  far  as  regards  jovr  tenants,  the 
total  cbange  you  purpofe  making  of  them,  by  conTcrtinf;  thft 
little  farms  they  are  able  to  cultivate  into  Iar;^e  ones,  too  bii;  bjr 
iai  for  their  fkill  or  capital.  Here  I  pauCe  to  tell  vou  a^iother 
Qary,  My  friend  and  iieig;hbour,  the  late  Hary  Smith  of  Sitiith^ 
field,  owned  a  con&derable  traft  of  ground,  lituated  in  one  of  the 
bigfaeft  and  bleakelt  regions  in  this  country-  Tlie  contagion  of 
improving  this  eftate  feized  him.  But  before  undertaking  fo  ar- 
duous a  ta(k,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  confult  his  friend,  John 
Ratherford  of  Kinghom,  one  of  the  moft  fagacious  men  of  his 
time.  Mr  Rutherford  paid  a  vilit  ro  the  cAate.  He  found  it 
divided  into  very  fmall  farms,  and  occupied  by  a  vaQ  number  of 
poor  little  people.  He  found  fevcral  of  them  were  weavers  and 
tradefmcn,  who  contrived  to  maintain  them>'clves,  their  wives* 
sod  fwarms  of  children  ;  and  what  he  admired  the  molt,  he  found 
them  not  only  infenfible  to  the  bleaknefs  of  the  climate,  and  the 
wetnefs  of  the  foil,  but  fondly  attached  to  this  moll  undeGrable 
fpot.  He  wrote  to  his  friend,  Mr  Smith,  in  thcfe  emphatic 
words.  "  I  have  feen  your  eftate.  It  is  a  ihocking  one,  Drop 
'*  M  your  new-fangled  projefts  of  improving  it.  Thank  God,  it 
"  ti  inhabited  by  tenants  blind  to  its  ^ults.  Freferve  them  like 
**  the  apple  of  your  eye.  They  are  iaedimably  valuable.  At- 
"  tach  them  ftill  more  to  you  and  your  eftate.  Give  them  leafes 
"  for  their  lives.  Exempt  them  from  all  perfonal  fervices.  Lend 
"  them  money  at  intercil  to  repair  their  houfes,  and  to  i)urcha£e 
*  manures.  Every  one  of  them  will  exert  themfclves  to  improve 
"  their  little  fpots.  When  any  of  them  die,  their  lots  will  be 
"  eagerly  fought  after  by  their  children  or  neighbours.  This  is 
"  your  moment,  and  not  before,  to  look  for  a  certain  increafe  of 
"  rent.  Till  then,  have  patience."  This  advice  was  given  up- 
wards of  40  years  ago.  Mr  Smith,  who  then  relided  in  London, 
embraced  and  followed  it  implicitly.  The  eftate  was  then  fcrimply 
3000  merks  Scots  a-year,  or  L.160  Sterling.  It  is  now  in  the 
poflcffioD  of  his  nephew,  and  pays  him,  I  am  told,  and  believe  i^ 
*t  leaft  L.  500  Sterling ;  and  aU  his  little  people  on  it  are  happj 
ttd  fiooriuung. 

De  te  Fabula  Narratur. 

b  addition  to  the  above,  were  you  to  inflitute  a  farming-clnb 

at  Tbotfb,  preOde  there  yourfelf  j   defcant  on  Swedilh  turnip, 

fowB  gTa&,  potatoes,  6ax,  and  rotation  liufbandry  ;  furnifh  a  few 

u  ^Md))  vifit  the  tenants'  improvemeits  ;  dillributt-  n  lev  hont^ 

TPremit:  -ns  among  the  lads  and  lafles  ;  introduce  into  Thurfo, 

'  '*|_  Dcigliboarhood,  any  coarfe  kind  of  manufa£ture  }  Ofn^ 

^Jpvacdiig,  fail-dotb,  cotttn,  focb  as  rnftic  hands  would 
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work  at  in  the  long  dreary  winter  nights,  and  ihowj  and  rainj; 
dajs ;  your  eftates  are  improved ;  yourfelf  and  Lady  Sinclair  ado-r 
red ;  and  your  fine  progeny  in  profpeA  of  a  vaft  income,  acquired 
with  no  capital  but  that  of  their  parents  and  their  own  beneficence. 
I  am. 

Sir  John, 

Your  moil  obedient  humble  Servant^ 

G£0RG£  D£MPSTCR. 


No.  II. 

lETTER  FROM  SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR  TO  GEORGE  DEMPSTER,  ESQ^. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

It  always  gives  me  mucli  pleafure  to  hear  from  you,  even 
when  we  differ  in  fentiments ;  for  I  am  fure  that  any  opinion 
you  give,  comes  with  the  bell  intentions,  and  is  entitled  to  great 
refpeft.  But  in  regard  to  the  particular  fubjedt  of  your  laft  let- 
ter, namely  f  cowoerting  f mall  farms  into  large  ones^  I  am  perfeftly 
fatisfied,  from  the  very  extenfive  inquiries  I  have  been  under  the 
neceffity  of  making,  that  it  is  the  baifis  of  all  fubflantial  improve- 
ment, not  only  becaufe  the  land  is  rendered  more  productive, 
but  alfo  becaufe  hands  are  thereby  furnilhed  for  day-labour,  for 
manufa&ures,  and  for  commerce.  Indeed,  it  is  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  farms,  and  the  abundance  of  hands  for  labour  refuldng 
therefrom,  that  I  attribute  the  flourifhing  (late  of  England ;  nor 
will  Scotland  ever  be  able  to  reach  that  proportionate  height  of 
profperity  to  which  it  is  certainly  well  entitled,  unlefs  the  fame 
plan  is  purfued.  This  we  have  experienced  in  Caithnefs ;  for  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  enlargement  of  farms  in  Rofs-ihire  and  Inver- 
nefs-fhire,  we  could  not  have  carried  on  our  improvements  to  any 
extent;  becaufe,  in  confequcnce  of  the  fmallnefs  of  the  farms  in  our 
country,  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  afufficient  number  of  farm-fer- 
vants,andftill  more  fo  of  day-labourers,  though  of  thelatter  defcrip- 
tion  we  wanted  no  Icfs  than  500  from  other  dift rifts  every  year. 
You  may  rely  upon  It,  that  converting  the  arable  land  into  large 
farms,  and  putting  them  into  a  proper  ftate  of  cultivation,  is 
not  attended  with  the  expence  you  imagine,  and  there  is  no  rifle 
of  their  lying  ley  ;  for  even  in  Caithnefs  we  are  getting  farmers 
from  the  fouth  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  to  take 
them.  In  regard  to  the  frnall  farmers,  the  commons  are  appro- 
priated for  them,  where  they  get  land  cheap,  which  they  like 
better  than  paying  a  high  rent  for  good  land  ;  or  they  go  to  the 
towns  and  villages,  where  they  foon  live  more  comfortably  than 
5ver.  In  proof  of  this,  only  read  the  ftatiftical  account  of  Green- 
ock ;  where  you  will  fee  how  much  the  country  was  benefited 
hy  he  cha»^7-  of  refidence  of  feveral  inhabitants  of  Argylc-ihirc, 

who 
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irho  w^re  compelled^  by  the  extenfion  of  flieep-fanning,  to  fettle 
either  there  or  in  the  nefghbourhood. 

I  can  aflure  you,  that,  fo  far  from  parting  with  the  people  on 
my  eftate,  I  am  taking  raeafures  for  increafing  their  number ; 
and  will  foon  have  the  pkafure  of  Tending  you  the  engraving  of 
a  plan»  containing  above  2000  EngliJi  acres,  part  of  a  common 
which  fell  to  my  ihare,  v^rhich  is  to  be  divided  into  about  50  dif- 
ferent lots,  and  where  a  great  number  of  new  fettlers  will  be 
provided  for. 

I  fee  clearly,  that  both  of  us  are  fo  much  convinced,  the  one 
of  the  prafticability,  and  the  other  of  the  impoflibility  of  carry- 
ing this  meafure  into  effect,  that  nothing  but  experience  will  fa<- 
tisfy  either  of  us,  which  is  right.  I  fliall  keep  a  faithful  account 
of  the  whole  operation.  It  is  the  greateft  in  point  of  improve- 
ment that  has  hitherto  been  attempted.  In  the  fpace  of  two  or 
three  years  at  fartheft,  we  lliall  be  able  to  judge  whether  it 
will  anfwer  or  not.  However  it  turns  out,  I  have  many  thanks 
to  fend  to  you  for  your  friendly  hints  on  all  occalions. 

Believe  me, 

my  dear  Sir, 

moft  fincerely  yours, 
Londnttf  %th  Marcb^  1803.  John  Sinclair* 

No.  III. 

LETTER  FROM  GEORGE  DEMPSTER,  ESQ^TO  SIR  JOHll  SINCLAIR. 

Dunnicbcnf  Forfar,  March  2a.  1803* 
Mr  DEAR  Sir  John, 

Issue  never  was  better  joined  by  the  ableft  fpecial  pleaders  of 
Wcftminfter  Hall.    It  will  be  a  caufe  celebre.     It  would  enliven 
the  Farmer^s  Magazine.      What  would  you  think  of  fending 
my  fcrawl,  and  your  very  candid  and  fenfible  reply,  to  the  con- 
'    du&or  for  that  purpofe,  with  our  names  to  both.   It  will  at  leaft 
fliow  the  world,  that  the  moft  diametrical  oppofition  of  fentiment 
on  one  of  the  moft  important  queftions  in  this  world,  is  not  in- 
compatible with  friendfhip  and  affedtion  ;  and  it  may,  on  this  ac- 
count,  be  of  fome  fervice,  by  abating  the  acrimony  of  political 
and  religious  difputants.  For  my  own  (liare,  I  have  ever  thought 
it  is  the  fparks  from  the  collifion  of  different  opinions  that  has 
lighted  up  the  blaze  of  fcience  that  illuminates  our  weftern,  and 
toI,  I  hope,  improve  our  northern  hemifphere.     Your  note  af- 
finds  xne  the  firft  hopes  that  we  may  enjoy  a  little  longer,  and  all 
JMtrr  ttne,  the  bleflings  of  the  peace  our  Miniftrv  have  procured  us. 
^      liliall  be  happy  to  fee  the  plan  of  your  Caithnefs  common. 
&  tpOBPC^f  I  niay  fend  you  a  new  map  I  am  preparing  for  your 
^' :   -•  U  a  and 
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and  Ladj  Sinclair's  private  ufe,  in  which  I  have  taken  care  t 
lead  all  the  roads  from  Edinburgh  to  Caithnefs  bj  the  village  o 
Dunnichen,  amd  the  habitation  of  jour  and  her  Ladjfliip's  £uth 
ful  humble  fervant^ 

George  Dempster. 

P.S.  I  cannot  conclude  entirely  without  adding  my  thanks  fo 
the  agricultural  reports.  They  are  my  mailers,  and  almoft  m; 
miitrefTes,  for  I  take  them  to  bed  with  me ! ! 


BRANCH    n. 

ItEVJElV  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


^e  New  Farmer's  Calendar,  or  Monthly  Remembrancer,  fo 
all  kinds  of  Country  Bujinefs,  comprehending  all  the  Material  Im 
provements  in  the  New  Hnfbandryy  with  the  Management  of  li% 
Stock  :  By  a  Farmer  and  Breeder  ;  fourth  Edition.  554  pagi 
offavo.     London,   Sy mends. 

When  the  Conftitutionalifts  of  France  attempted  to  improv 
the  government  of  that  country,  the  principle  which  guide 
their  proceedings  led  them  to  overturn  every  exiiling  inftitutioi 
however  beneficial,  and  to  enadl  a  new  fyllem  of  laws,  in  dird 
oppofition  to  thofe  of  the  ancient  eftablifhment.  In  like  manne: 
the  author  of  the  work  now  before  us,  who  pro&fies  to  be 
farmer  and  breeder,  without  fuificiently  inquiring  into  the  uti 
lity  of  exifling  pradlices,  recommends  a  complete  revolution  i 
our  agricultural  fyftem.  He  is  a  keen  advocate  for  what  is  calle 
the  new  hu(bandry,  and  eagerly  fupports  the  abftraft  principle 
upon  which  it  is  founded.  Whether  the  work  may  be  claffed  as  a 
original  performance,  or  regarded  merely  as  a  compilation,  we  fha 
not  (top  to  inquire.  Perhaps  it  is  a  mixture  of  both;  but  as  : 
contains  tenets  dellru£tlve  to  the  profperity  of  Britiih  huibandr] 
we  are  in  duty  bound  to  examine  it  with  fome  attention. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  principal  parts.  I  ft,  A  prefcLCy 
which  appears  not  to  have  been  included  in  the  former  editions 
idlyjTitf  Farmer'* s  Calendar,  or  Monthly  Remembrancer,  sdly,/)^ 
fertations  on  the  mofl  important  branches  of  the  fcience  and  prai 
tice  of  agriculture.  4thly,  On  the  nature  and  management  of  di 
mejlic  animals,  &c.  We  Ihall  analyze  each  part,  according  to  tt 
above  arran(;jement,  and  offer  a  few  remarks. 

I.  The  preface,  which  is  of  conflderable  length,  contains  "  Re 
dcftions  on  the  exifting  ftatc  of  agriculture^  its  merits  and  demc 
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rits  ;  the  caufes  and  only  effeftual  remedy  of  fcarcity."  Thefe  re- 
flexions are  of  a  defultory  nature;  and,  from  the  intermixture  of 
Tarious  fubjeds,  the  preface  altogether  has  a  moft  hotchpotch 
appearance.  The  author  thinks  that  much  good  has  been  done 
to  agriculture  by  the  exertions  of  public  bodies,  and  that  the  ef- 
feftual  method  of  extending  improved  praftice,  in  every  county 
of  the  ifland,  muft  be  through  the  medium  of  affociations.  The 
defefts  of  our  prefent  pradicc  are  then  ftated ;  and,  after  cen- 
furing  the  corn  laws,  and  contending  for  the  fuperiority  of  the  row 
culture  over  broad-cafl  fowing,  he  concludes  with  a  (ketch  of  a 
tour  through  Devonftiire  and  other  counties,  which  is  certainly 
anomalous  with  the  other  matters  prefented. 

1.  The  calendar,  properly  fo  called,  contains  an  epitome  of  ru- 
ral labour  during  each  month  of  the  year,  and  is  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  borrowed  from  Mortimer  and  Youngy  who  formerly  con- 
veyed information  in  this  manner.  In  looking  over  the  calendar, 
a  laying  of  an  old  clergyman  occurred  to  our  recolleftion,  and,  as 
it  is  apropos^  wx  ftiall  adopt  it  on  the  prefent  occafion.  This 
worthy  father,  who  was  a  keen  Calvinift,  in  the  courfe  of  a  dif- 
pute,  replied  to  his  antagonift,  *  You  may  preach  Arminian  doc- 
trine, but  you  muft  pray  like  a  Calvinift,  or  you  cannot  pray  at 
all.*  Jult  fo  it  has  happened  with  the  author  of  this  work.  He 
fupports  the  new  huft)andry  in  theory,  but,  when  he  reforts  to 
praftice,  his  inftruftions  are  borrowed  from  the  old  fchool.  In 
fupport  of  our  aflertion,  we  fliall  quote  a  paflage  from  p.  272. 
*  Fallowing,'  fays  he,  *  is  the  miferable  fubftitute  of  former 
times,  for  manure  and  the  hoe  culture,  and  can  no  longer  be  ne- 
celTary  on  any  foil  under  the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  huft)and- 
ry.'  This  is  certainly  decifivc  doftrine,  and,  if  juft,  rendered 
any  diredtions  for  working  fallows  fuperfluous  ;  yet,  without 
a  blufl],  or  fo  much  as  apologizing  in  the  flighteft  mat  ner,  our 
author  gives  excellent  advice  refpefting  the  management  of 
fummer  fallows,  from  the  time  of  breaking  them  up,  till  they 
are  feeded  with  wheat !  Various  inconfiftencies  of  like  nature 
might  be  pointed  out,  but  the  above  is  fufficient. 

3.  Under  the  third  head  are  comprifed  a  number  of  diflerta- 
tions  on  the  moft  important  branches  of  agriculture,  viz. 
Thoughts  on  hiring  and  Jloc king  farms — on  foils  and  manures^-^ 
on  irrigation — on  warping — on  draining — on  the  home/lead  or 
farm-yard — on  vermin^^on  water — on  implements  of  hufbandry* 
Here  we  muft  remark  that  the  author  feems  unacquainted  with 
thrafliing-machines  ;  at  leaft  he  does  not  know  a  good  from  a 
Jc  bfld  one.  What  he  ftates  concerning  this  valuable  implement,  is 
borrowed  from  the  Middlefex,  Kent,  Lancafter,  and  Lincoln  fur- 
vcjfy  and  can  give  r.  ftranger  but  a  very  impcrfcft  idea  of  the 
?w|yhipf5  now  generally  ufed.     Further^  in  liis  account  of  im- 
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plementSy  Mr  Ducket's  hand-hoe  is  mentionedy  with  which  a 
fervant  of  Lord  Somerville  is  faid  to  have  hoed  one  fifth  of  9jx  -. 
acre  of  barlej,  drilled  at  nine  inches,  in  36  minutes.  To  this 
we  anfwer,  non  credimus.  In  fa£b  the  hoer,  if  he  performed  fp 
much,  travelled  nearly  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  in  the  hour, 
which  is  not  amifs  in  a  warm  fummer  day,  without  hoeing  at 
9II.  If  our  readers  will  turn  up  (he  firft  volume  of  the  Maga- 
zine, p.  253,  they  will  obferve  this  hoeing  feat  decribed  by  our 
friend,  the  Fnglijh  Touriji^  though  not  in  fuch  fanguine  terms. 
The  kind  of  work  that  would  be  performed  in  fuch  a  rapid  man- 
ner, we  leave  praftical  farmers  to  determine. 

The  remaining  diflertations  are  on  fences — on  woods  and  plant  O" 
tfons — on  tillage,  in  which  fummer-fallow  is  condemned  to  per- 
petual banifliment — on  the  row  culture — on  courfe  of  crops^-^on 
blight y  milde'yo^Jmut^  &c. — on  green  crops — on  mifcellaneous  ar^ 
tides,  fuch  as  potatoes,  carrots,  &.c — on  meadow  and  paflure. 

4.  The  lafl  part  is  devoted  to  the  management  of  domed ic 
animals,  &c.  Here  we  are  better  pleafed  with  what  is  commu- 
nicated, than  with  the  other  parts  of  the  work  ;  though  what  is 
ftated  feems  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  abridged  from  another  trea- 
tife  to  be  aftewards  noticed.  Unlefs  it  be  on  the  topic  of  work- 
ing oxen  (the  hobby  of  every  thcoriil),  the  author  talks  in  a 
rational  manner;  but  we  mufl  do  him  the  juflice  to  acknowledge, 
that  he  admits  the  neceflity  of  giving  corn  to  oxen,  which  is 
an  idea,  long  familiar  to  us.  Indeed,  thofe  who  pretended  to 
work  oxen  regularly,  without  a  corn  feed,  did  not  know  what 
they  were  about,  and  impofed  only  upon  themfelves,  while  they 
were  attempting  to  impoie  upon  others.  A  large  ox  will  barely 
be  kept  in  order,  even  when  idle,  if  fupported  only  upon  ftraw 
and  a  little  hay  ;  but  put  him  to  the  yoke,  and  drive  him  at  a 
pace  required  to  plough  an  Englifli  acre  per  day,  the  poor  ani- 
mal will  be  knocked  up  in  a  month.  We  feel  much  inclined  to 
maintain,  that  a  horfe  may  be  fupported  at  lefs  expence  than  an 
ox  under  (imilar  circumftances  ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  work,  performed  by  each,  be  rendered  equal.  At 
leaft  we  know,  that  if  a  poor  horfe,  and  a  poor  02?,  are  put  to 
pall u re  in  the  fame  day,  that  the  horfe  wilj  take  on  fat  more 
readily  than  the  ox. 

Having  thus  given  an  analyfis  of  the  work,  and  made  fome 
pailing  remarks,  we  proceed  to  examine  a  few  of  the  author's 
opinions  upon  what  may  juflly  be  viewed  as  the  leading  points 
of  rural  practice.  Thefe,  confelTedly  are,  the  moft  effeftual  way 
of  cleaning  the  ground,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  ihould  after* 
wards  be  cropped.  In  theic  branches  of  practice  the  new  and 
old  hulLiindry  differ  widely. 

We  begin  with   ^he  feftion  on  tillage,  though  it  ^s  necejf- 
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ary  to  refer  to  the  fucceeding  feftion,  both  being  much 
hlcaided.  In  this  feAion,  fummer  fkllow  is  charaAerized  as  the 
bane  of  good  hufbandrj,  and  the  continuance  of  the  pradice  is 
attributed  to  an  inexhauflible  fund  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  an- 
cient coftonis,  and  not  to  the  rationality  of  the  thing  itfelf.  It 
is  even  maintained  tliat  no  arguments,  but  hjpotheticsd  ones,  can 
be  adduced  by  fallowifls.  In  (hort,  the  very  common  fenfe  of 
thofe  who  make  a  fummer  fallow,  even  upon  the  ftrongeft  and 
wetteft  clays,  is  called  in  quellion  by  this  imperative  gentleman. 

That  fummer  fallow  is  unnecefTary  u^on  fome  foils,  we  have 
never  queilioned  ;  but  that  it  is  unneceflary  upon  a//,  we  be« 
lieve  few  people,  acquainted  with  the  variable  nature  of  Britifh 
foils,  and  the  inconflancy  of  the  climate,  will  feel  difpofed  to  ad- 
mit. It  is  well  known  that  three  fourths  of  this  ifland  confift  of 
ftrong  loam,  clay  of  different  varieties,  and  Moorifli  or  peat- 
earth  foils,  and  that  upon  few  of  thefe  can  turnips,  or  other 
fallow  crops,  bq  cultivated  with  advantage.  In  fuch  lituations, 
an  abfolute  neceflity  arifes  for  leaving  the  land  uncropped  for 
a  feafon,  in  order  that  it  may  be  cleaned  during  the  dry  fum- 
mer months,  when  weeds  can  only  be  extirpated,  otherwife 
fuch  foils  would  gradually  be  deteriorated,  and  at  laft  prove  fo 
unprodudive  as  not  to  be  worth  the  expence  of  labour.  This 
cefiation  of  cropping  for  a  feafon  does  not  by  any  means  lefll 
en  the  farmer's  profits,  or  the  ftock  of  food  in  the  country ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  fure  way  of  increafing  both  ;  for,  in  the 
fucceeding  years,  or  during  the  rotation  that  follows,  the  crops 
that  are  gained  amply  repay  the  temporary  deficiency  occa- 
iioned  by  the  fallow  procefs.  As  for  the  expence  incurred,  it 
is  only  a  year's  rent  which  can  be  ftated  on  that  head  ;  for  the 
charge  of  ploughing  and  harrowing  in  fummer,  feldom  exceeds 
the  amount  of  what  is  incurred  by  ^forcing  a  crop  when  the  land 
is  in  a  foul  condition,  the  real  value  of  labour,  at  each  period, 
being  duly  ellimated. 

We  have  often  witnefiTed  attempts  made  to  clean  fuch  foils  as  are 
mentioned  above,  by  introducing  drill-crops  ;  but  we  can  fafely 
•  aver,  that  in  every  inilance  that  came  under  our  obfervation,  the 
attempt  turned  out  unprofitably  to  the  occupier.     Turnips,  no 
doubt,  will  grow  upon  them,  if  highly  manured ;  but  the  con- 
fequences  which  follow  the  removal  of  the  crop,  upon  all  clofe- 
bottomed  foils,  ought  to  deter  any  farmer  from  fuch  manage- 
ment.    It  is  only  where  a  breeding  flock  is  kept,  or  with  a  view 
^  to  rot  the  fodder  of  the  farm,  that  turnips  ought  to  be  raifed  upon 
Bdaj  foils  ;  and,  under  thefe  circumflances,  it  may  juflly  be  faid, 
IPJSiat  oonveniency,  and  not  profit,  is  the  objed  ;  at  leaft  the  lat- 
Mr  if  only  a  fecondary  confideration. 
Kiy  U4  We 
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We  are  aware,  that  the  author  of  the  calendar,  in  ftrift  con- 
fiftencj  with  the  principles  he  profefies,  maj  urge,  that  land 
would  never  be  foul,  if  the  drill  or  row  hufbandry  was  regularly 
pra^ifed  ;  but  if  this  was  urged,  we  would  reply,  that  tie  row 
hufbandry  is  imprafticable  upon  the  generality  of  foils,  and  that 
iuminer  fallow  is  the  alone  beft  way  for  pulveriling  and  prepa* 
ring  fach  for  com  crops.     Notwithftanding  what  is  maintained 
in  this  treat 'fe,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  ftrong  clays  can- 
not be  drilled  with  the  Icaft  profpeft  of  advantage,  in  an  average 
of  feafons ;  nor  do  we  think,  fafhionablc  as  the  row  culture  may 
be,  that  the  mania  has  feized  the  poffeflbrs  or  occupiers  of  ob- 
durate contentious  foils.     We  know  it  is  almoft  phyfically  im- 
poflible  to  form  a  drill  for  beans,  upon  clays,  in  the  month  of 
March,  when  the  feafon  is  wet,  even  when  the  intervals  are  from 
*7  to  30  inches ;  and  that  to  get  them  rowed,  it  is  neceffary  to 
put  them  in  after  every  third  plough.    If  this  be  the  cafe,  when 
the  intervals  are  fo  wide,  what  would  be  the  confequence  if  they 
were  narrowed  to  9,   12,  or  even  18  inches?    The  feed   would 
neceffarily  be  put  in,  after  every  firft  or  fecond  plough,  with  a 
fmall  hand- drill,  and  the  large  complicated  drilling  machines,  fo 
ftrenuoufly  recommended,  would  be  totally  ufelefs  :  but  this  is  not 
all,  luch  foils  cannot  be  horfe-hoed,  unlefs  the  intervals  are  of  the 
greateft  widenefs,  for  they  turn  up,  when  ftirred,  in  fuch  lumps  or 
clods,  as  "tvould  inevitably  deftroy  the  greateft  part  of  the  young 
plants.  If  the  intervals  were  wide,  the  produce  would,  of  courfe,  be 
proportionally  decreafcd,  while  tlie  quality  of  the  grain  produced 
would,  from  a  continuance  of  tillerirg,   be  materially  injured. 
With  beans  this  does  not  happen ;  for  the  pods  being  placed  up- 
on the  middle  and  under  part  of  the  ilalk,  the  introduction  of 
air  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  increafe  their  number,  and  to  bring 
the  grain  to  maturity.     Wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  are  differently 
circumflanced.     With  them  the  grain  is  placed  upon  the  top; 
confequently  the  introdu6lion  of  air  is  lefs  required,  and,  at  all 
events,  we  are  confident,  that  with  equal  management,  and  upon 
an  equality  of  foils,  a  greater  produce  will  be  gained  from  cul- 
miferons  crops  upon  clay  foils,  according  to  the  old  hufbandry, 
than  can  poflibly  be  gained  by  the  introduftion  of  row  culture. 

The  author  of  the  calendar,  however,  appears  to  hold  differ- 
ent fentiments,  andfpeaks  of  the  flronjjefl  atid  wetteft  clays  being 
fldva  itaL;coufly  tilled,  without  the  affiflance  of  fiimmer  fallowing. 
T  *  ^hefe  affertions  we  be;^  leave  to  demur.  If  a  perfon  was  de- 
icribing  the  climate  of  Jamaica,  and,  in  his  defcription,  flated 
that  it  was  intenfelv  cold,  it  might  with  juflice  be  maintainedj^ 
"ihat  he  was  altogether  unacquainted  with  that  ifland.  In  like 
manner,  anv^  o  'e  lirat  rec'«:nmends  drilling  flrong  clay,  with  atl 
grains,  may,  without  breach  of  charity,  be  fuppofed  not  poffeffed 
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bf  the  fulleft  laformation.  We  might  have  gone  farther,  and 
aotbeen  in  an  error;  we  might  have  Hated  that  he  was  no  farm-i 
cr  who  gave  fuch  an  advice,  and  had  not  witnefled  the  operations 
he  recommended 

Let  any  perfon  reflet,  for  a  moment,  on  the  condition  of  the 
greateft  part  of  land  in  an  average  of  years,  during  the  months 
when  fpring  feeds  are  fown.     If  fuch  have  been  ploughed  in  the 
early  part  of  winter,  the  bottom,  at   the  time  of  the  fecond 
ploughing,  is  raw  and  wet,  even  whttn  the  furface  is  dry,  and  in 
a  workable  flate.   When  attempted  to  be  ploughed  in  the  fpring, 
the  majority  of  foils,  at  leall  all  thofe  incumbent  on  a  hard  or 
elofe  bottom,  turn  up  tough  and  waxy;  and  if  a  hot  fun  prevails 
for  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  furface  becomes  baked  hard  like  a 
brick,  before  the  bottom  or  fubfoil  is  free  of  the  fuperabundant 
moifture  there  accumulated.  Under  thefe  circumftances*  with  what 
propriety  can  drilling  or  rowing  be  attempted,  or  with  what  de- 
gree of  perfection  would  the  feveral  operations   be  executed? 
That  the  fouthcrn  dlftri^s  of  England,  and  even  many  kindly 
foils  in  other  diftri6ls,  might  fafely  be  drilled,  we  are  not  at  this 
time  intending  to  deny;  but  our  author  makes  no  diftin&ion.  He 
has  an  uniform  recipe  for  every  foil,  and,  like  the  pliyfician  in 
the  farce,  bleeds  the  weft  ward,  and  jalaps  the  eaft  ward,  with- 
out confidering  whether  fuch  prefcriptions  are  applicable  to  the 
patient's  fituation  or  not. 

Our  author  fays,  p.  274,  that  *  the  fallowifts  have  contented 
themfelves   with  (imply  afferting,  that  their  lands  will  not  do 
without  reft.'   This,  to  be  fure,  is  a  ft  range  reafon  ;  but,  if  fuch 
has  been  urged  in  defence  of  fallow,  we  wafli  our  hands  clean  of 
the  after  tion.     What  is  fummer  fallow,  but  merely  tilling  the 
ground  at  a  proper  feafon,  and  freeing  it  from  weeds  at  a  time 
when  the  operation  of  ploughing  and  harrowing  can  only  be 
fuccefsfuUy  employed?  If  we  had  no  wet  weather,  and  no  win- 
ter months,  then,  to  be  fure,  conftant  cropping  would  be  prafti- 
cable,  and  an  extrn  ftock  of  men  and  horfes  would  only  be  necef- 
fary;  but  in  the  prcfent  ftate  of  our  climate,  (and  we  know  not 
how  it  may  be  meliorated)  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  from 
autumn  to  the  firft  of  April,  except  ploughing  the  ftubbles,  and 
putting  in  the  wheat,  and  early  fpring  feeds.     Even  with  every 
degree  of  attention,  thefe  necelTary  a6ts  are  often  executed  on 
•    clay  foils,  under  fuch  unfavourable  circumftances,  as  to  haften  a 
return  of  fummer  fallow  earlier  than  could  be  wiftied. 
^     •    It  carries,  no  doubt,  a  fiouriihing  found,  to  maintain,  that  '*  the 
m'  earth  is  deftined  hv  nature  to  an  everlafting  round  of  vegeta- 
tion;*'  but  there  is  not  much  fenfc  in  the  pofition,  when  applied 
i»  to  praftical  huft)andry.    Will  the  earth  produce  com  crops,  un- 
■  .•**lds  the  feed  is  fown,or  can  corn  be  fown,  unlefs  the  earth  is  col- 
;^;.(ln|Ced?   The  natural  vegetation  of  the  earth  is  all uredly  very 
1^^,  difler 
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different  from  what  man  wlihes,  and  hisconftant  objefi  is  todeftrojr 
thenaturaly  and  to  fubditute  artificial  vegetation  in  its  place.  Take 
our  author's  word  for  it,  fummer  fallow  encourages  this  natural 
vegetation;  for  he  cliara^lerlfes  regular  periodical  fallows  as  nur- 
fcries,  and  hot-beds  for  producing  couch.  Before  he  has  advanced 
two  pages  he,  however^  contradicts  himfelf ;  for,  in  p.  279,  when 
fpeaking  of  intermixing  hoed  crops  of  pulfe  with  broad-cafl  crops 
ef  corn  (which,  at  the  fame  time,  muH  be  noticed  as  a  departure 
from  his  principles),  he  faj-^;,  *  It  will  be  underftood  that  a  fum- 
mer'3  relpite  is  necellary  at  firft,  in  order  to  clear  the  foil  of  root 
weeds.'  What  I  clear  the  foil  of  root  weeds  by  a  procefs  which 
eficourages  their  growth  ?  Again,  take  a  palTage,  p.  354,  which, 
lliough  hoflile  to  the  author's  principles,  is  in  unifon  with  ours. 
*  It  ought  to  be  an  invariable  rule  to  have  all  the  material  tillage 
of  heavy  land  finilhed  by  the  end  of  Auguft,  in  order  to  avoid 
tlie  difagrecable  dilemma  of  being  caught  by  the  autumnal  rains, 
in  which  it  is  abfolutely  impofFible  either  to  work  clays  to  ad- 
vantage, or  to  lay  them  properly  to  endure  the  winter.'  If  this 
paffage  does  not  fully  corroborate  the  dodrines  maintained  in  this 
review,  we  arc  mucli  miftakcn.  What  land  can  be  laid  up  in 
the  end  of  Auguft,  unlefs  it  is  the  portion  devoted  to  fummer 
fallow.  All  the  row  culture  is  finilhed  long  before  that  time,  and 
little  or  none  of  the  land  in  crop  can  be  ready  for  the  plough. 
The  matter  is  clear,  and  needs  no  elucidation ;  therefore  we  fliall 
clofe  this  branch  of  the  review  with  a  folid  and  judicious  re- 
mark offered  by  the  refpeclable  author  of  the  Stafford  furvey, 
which,  in  every  point,  coincides  with  our  fentiments.  'Iliat  gen- 
tleman fays,  *  Fadlowing  for  wheat  on  cold,  wet,  or  ftrong  lands, 
and  on  all  fuch  as  are  unfit  for  turnips,  is  abfolutely  neceflfaryj 
and  he  who  attempts  to  manage  fuch  land,  without  fallowing, 
will  have  occafion  to  repent  his  miflake.  Mixed  foils,  which  are. 
too  moifl  for  turnips,  have  a  particular  propenfity  to  the  produc- 
tion of  root-gralfes :  Summer  fallowing,  therefore,  becomes  indif-« 
penfably  nccelTary ;  and  every  attempt  to  crop  without  it,  for  any 
length  of  time,  on  fuch  land,  has  terminated  to  the  injury  of  the 
and,   and  the  lofs  of  the  occupier.' 

We  come  now  to  the  next  article  on  row  culture,  or  what  is 
pompoufly  called  the  new  hufbandry,  though  our  author  after- 
wards chaiadlerifes  it  as  a  primitive  pradlice,  derived  from  the  re- 
moteft  antiquity.  To  this  mode  of  huft)andry  we  are  not  hoftile, 
under  certain  circumllanccs,  that  is,  where  the  foil  and  climate 
are  favourable  for  executing  the  feveral  operations.  W^e  appre- 
lend,  however,  that  the  chief  merit  of  drilling  lies  in  the  regu- 
^arity  with  which  the  feed  may  be  fown,  and  the  equal  depth  in 
vuich  it  may  be  depofited.  Having  made  thefe  admiflions,  we 
v^nnot  go  farther  in  fupport  of  a  fyftcm  utterly  impra&icable, 

unde^ 
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under  the  pbjiical  circumilances  in  which  Britain  is  placed. 
Soil  and  climate^  in  a  few  diilriAs,  may  render  it  partially  eli- 
gible, but  we  repeat  that  it  can  never  become  generally  preva- 
lent. 

Mr  TuU  was  affurcdly  the  father  of  this  hulbandry  in  Britain ; 
but  it  is  notorious,  that  neither  he  nor  any  one  of  his  imitators 
ferved  themfelvcs  by  acting  up  to  it.  Our  author  improves  upon 
TuU,  for  he  grants  that  manure  is  neceffary  to  render  the  fyf- 
tern  perfect ;  whereas  the  other  thought  that  tillage  was  all  in  all. 
An  ingenious  defence  of  Mr  Tali's  hypothefis  is,  however,  at- 
tempted, though  the  refult  is  very  quellionable.  Our  author  rea- 
fons  m  this  manner:  *  Manure  bellowed  upon  land  fown  broad -call, 
is  barely  adequate  to  the  fup-ort  of  the  weeds  fuffered  to  grow 
upon  it ;  therefore,  if  the  weeds  are  extirpated,  manure  may^be 
omitted,  and  the  land  will  flill  be  as  rich  for  carrying  com  crops.* 
Granting  the  premifes,  we  deny  the  conclufion,  unlefs  it  is  pre- 
vioufly  eftablilhed  that  broad-call  crops  are  univerfally  foul,  and 
driUed  ones  perpetually  clean  ;  none  of  which  neceflarily  follow. 
In  our  opinion,  broad-cail  crops  (land  a  better  chance  of  being 
clean  at  autumn,  if  the  ground  has  been  fuitably  prepared,  than 
drilled  ones ;  for,  in  the  firil  cafe,  the  clofenefs  of  the  crop  pre- 
vents an  under  vegetation  at  the  end  of  the  feafon  ;  whereas,  if 
drilled  crops  do  not  meet  and  fill  up  the  intervals,  a  vegetation  of 
weeds  enfues  at  the  end  of  fummer,  after  the  hoeing  feafon  is 
over,  in  fpite  of  every  previous  effort.  That  inch  will  be  the  refult, 
every  farmer  will  bear  teflimony  ;  therefore  manure  becomes  as 
neceffary  in  the  one  fyflem  as  the  other.  The  anecdote  of  a  young 
farmer,  who  loll  a  Chinefe  boar,  and  found  him  at  laft  in  a  co- 
ver of  docks  and  thiilles  upon  his  fummer-fallow,  may  be  true, 
for  all  that  wc  know,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  is  altogether  irre- 
levant. He  who  keeps  his  fallow  in  Inch  a  miferable  condition 
at  feed-time,  it  may  fafely  be  prefumed,  would  not  have  had  his 
row  culture  in  a  lefs  flovenly  iituation ;  nay,  perhaps,  it  would 
have  been  in  a  worfe  itate,  feeing  that  ten  times  more  dexterity 
and  attention  are  required  in  the  laft,  than  in  the  former  cafe- 
Arguing  in  our  author's  way,  infidels  often  charge  the  bad  morals 
of  profdTors  to  religion  itfelf,  though  it  is  impoffible  that  any  fuch 
cffeA  fhould  be  produced.  To  praccife  fummer  fallow,  is  ab- 
ftradledly  no  evidence  of  bad  farming,  though  it  is  unquellion- 
ably  true,  that  many  fallow ifts  are  not  good  farmers* 

We  obfcrve  hypothetical  objections  to  drilling,  with  replies 
to  each,  in  imitation  of  a  rejoinder  in  defence  of  fallow,  made  in 
i  one  of  the  county  furveys ;  but  the  objedions  arc  weak  indeed, 
and  do  not  require  a  cafuift  to  anlwer  them.  Wc  have  looked 
into  the  furvey  alluded  to,  and  fee  Ittle  connexion  betwixt  the 
$b/eSHa8s,  and.wl>ac  is  there  ftatcd  on  the  fubjefl  of  drilling.  Take 
'.  *  i  our 
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oar  autlior's  word  for  it,  the  drill-hufbandrjr  is  fpreadin 
rapidly  over  the  kingdom ;  whereas  we  firmly  believe,  tl 
one  acre  of  a  thoufand  in  cultivation  is  fown  in  this  mann 
do  we  think,  as  already  faid,  that  the  practice  can  ever  1 
general. 

We  notice  fevcral  extrafis  from  Mr  Amos's  ingenious 
cation  on  the  drill-hufbandry ;  and  if  that  gentleman,  or 
Major  Cartwright,  drilled  all  his  corn  crops,  and  made  aj 
profit  from  each  acre  aa  the  refult  of  the  experiments  afc< 
we  frankly  declnre,  thr.t  ^ve  would  not  only  join  in  recoor 
ing  the  pra6lic<-,  but  even  would  turn  drillers  ourfelves. 
king  this  declaration,  we  by  no  means  call  in  quellion  t1 
re<^nefs  of  thefe  experiments  ;  though,  according  to  our  ] 
idetis,  they  cannot  be  received  as  conclufive  evidence.  Mr 
has  drilled  fince  1783,  yet  it  does  not  appear  from  hi^ 
that  drilling  upon  all  foils  is  recommended.  Now,  wh: 
this  prove?  No  more,  than  that  drilling  under  favourab 
cumltanccs,  and  with  great  attention,  may  turn  out  fi: 
to  broad-caft  ;  but,  if  the  fyftem  is  applicable  to  every  f 
fituation,  why  perfevere  in  broad-call  fowing  ?  Major 
Wright,  perhaps,  is  influenced  by  fentimtnts  fimilar  { 
own,  and  not  an  advocate  for  general  drilling  ;  but  on 
matters  we  will  endeavour  to  fpeak  with  more  preciiion 
next,  when  Mr  Amos's  book  will  come  under  our  ex; 
tion. 

We  might  have  obferved  that  the  increafed  value  of  fa 
boar  renders  the  reduftion  of  field-work  a  moft  importa 
jeft,  where  it  can  be  fafely  accompli(hed.  Thofe  who  are 
habit  of  drilling  only  a  fourth  of  their  lands  with  beans  an 
nips,  know  that  the  neceifary  expences  are  confiderable,  ai 
be  able  to  eftimate  the  outlay  in  the  event  of  every  acre 
cultivation  being  managed  in  like  manner.  To  fpeak  of 
hoeing  at  one  (hilling  per  acre,  and  hand- weeding  the  rows 
fame  rate,  mufl  be  viewed  as  miftaken  (tatements.  It  is  : 
that  a  crop  of  turnips  will  pay  rent,  and  the  manure  and 
applied,  but  then  the  profit  is  expelled  from  the  fucceeding 
which  are  gained  at  much  lefs  expence.  Extend  the  fyftem,  ai 
pofe  that  every  crop  was  guided  as  a  firft  one,  it  will  be  foui 
a  large  portion  thereof  would  be  f  wallowed  up  by  the  ordina 
extraordinary  expences.  Befides,  in  wet  feafons,  it  is  highl 
bable  that  a  fmall  crop  would  be  got  upon  clay  foils.  All 
it  practicable  to  put  in  the  feed,  all  the  remaining  opei 
might  be  cffe^lually  prevented,  or  at  leaft  imperfedly  exec 

We  fhall  jufl  notice  another  fedion,  and  finifh  the  articl 

Speaking  of  the  effects  of  blight  and  fmut,  the  author  fj 
,y  remarks,  "  That  to  fuppofc  corn  caught  blight  or  fmu 
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from  the  feed,  is  perhaps  about  as  rational  as  to  attribute  an  acci- 
dental cold  to  a  defe£b  in  the  parental  feed  of  the  patient ;  and 
that  to  fteep  the  feed  of  com,  with  a  view  of  preferving  the  fu- 
ture crop  from  fmut,  i^  a  proceeding  equally  fage,  and  entitled  to 
equal  fuccefs,  as  if  a  man  fhould  apply  to  Dr  Brodum  for  a  me- 
dicine to  be  taken  at  gun-powder  trcafon,  in  order  to  cure  a  cold 
which  maj  poflibly  attack  him  the  IVIichaelmas  next  enfuing.' 
This  is  perhaps  the  flrangeft  paragraph  that  was  ever  wrote,  and 
is  in  oppoiition  to  the  experience  (in  many  cafes  dearly  bought) 
of  every  farmer  in  the  kingdom,  who  has  been  extenfively  con- 
cerned in  the  fowing  of  wheat. 

The  caufe  of  fmut  (blight  is  a  difTerent  diforder,  though  claflc'd 
here  with  fmut),  is  one  of  thefe  fecrets  of  nature  which  pro- 
bably will  not  foon  be  difcovercd  ;  but  experience,  no  matter 
how  it  was  originally  gained,  teaches  farmers  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  caufc  is  beyond  their  reach,  the  elledls  may  be  prevented 
by  applying  ftrong  ileeps  or  pickles  to  the  feed  immediately  before 
it  is  fown.  If  there  is  one  thing,  in  which  we  are  certain,  it  is, 
that  applications  of  this  kind,  dulj' adminiftered,  will  eiye6laally 
prcferve  wheat  from  being  fmutted.  That  they  will  not  prevent 
blight,  we  grant ;  but  no  perfon,  to  our  knowledge,  ever  enter- 
tained fuch  an  idea,  unkfs,  like  our  author,  they  confounded  the 
two  diforders  together.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  this  feclion  makes  a 
bizarre  figure ;  for  it  is  firft  maintained,  that  fmutted  wheat  has  no 
more  the  power  of  propagation  than  rufted  iron  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  fmutted  wheat  will  not  produce  fmutted  wheat ;  and 
then  it  is  contended,  *  that  to  fow  imperfeft  feed,  is  a  practice 
nearly  allied  to  madnefs.'  AiTuredly  fmutted  feed  is  imperfe£ly 
ergOy  &c. 

In  this  feftion  it  is  alfo  faid,  that  the  potatoe  curl  is  nothing  but 
a  blight,  and  that  it  does  not  proceed  from  the  feed.  Were  our 
author  not  defirous  to  contradi^  eflablifhed  opinion,  he  would 
not  trefpafs  fo  often  againft  common  fenfe.  Let  him  plant  a 
few  drills  of  found  and  infe6led  feed  alternately,  and  he  will 
foon  be  fatisHed,  that  curl  proceeds  from  the  feed,  and  from  no 
other  caufe. 

In  fome  points,  the  author  thinks  corieftly.  lie  is  a  friend 
to  leafes,  and  does  not  feem  inclined  to  opprcfs  the  tenantry  with 
arbitrary  reft ridl ions.  His  fentiments  on  the  corn  laws  are 
pretty  juft,  and  fome  good  obfervations  may  be  found  in  the  fec- 
tion  on  manures. 

Thus,  we  have  examined  a  work,  which,  from  the  title  page, 
feems  to  have  acquired  fome  celebrity,  and  are  extremely  forry 
that  our  general  opinion  is  unfavourable.  Publicalions  of  this 
kind  may  be  higlily  ufcful  when  guided  by  a  judicious  and  dif- 
criminating  hand  ;  but,  otherv/ifc,  they  arc  calculated  to  do  much 

mifchief. 
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mlfchief^  efpeciallj  to  unexperienced  agricnlturifts.  A  phun 
pra£tical  treatife  upon  the  operative  parts  of  hufbandrj,  is  a  de- 
fideratum  in  agriculture ;  but  fuch  would  require  to  b^  executed 
bj  a  man  of  fcieDce  and  practice  ;  one  who  was  capable  of 
viewing  the  managemcMt  of  every  kind  of  foil  with  a  compre- 
henfive  eje,  and  who  avoided  the  phanjpm  of  theory,  unlefs 
fandioned  and  fupported  bj  the  unerring  tell  of  fuccefsful  ex- 
perience. 

N. 


Ceorgical  EJfaysy  by  A.  Hunter ,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Z.  atgd  E. 
Jour  volumes  o&avo.      Wilfon  and  Spence,  Tori  ;  Maumaa, 
London;  Con/lable,  Edinburgh,     1803. 

A  COLLECTION,  fuch  as  the  one  now  before  us,  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  mufeum  or  repofitory,  where  various  articles  are  ftored 
up  for  public  fervice.  People  of  different  tafles  may  find  commo- 
dities calculated  to  fupply  their  refpe6live  wants,  and  where  fuch 
a  variety  is  prefented,  none  need  go  away  from  the  repofltory  un- 
fatisfied  or  unfupplied. 

It  muft  be  confefTed,  that  it  is  very  rare  that  compilations  are 
generally  ufeful;  nor  need  this  excite  wonder,  for  it  requires 
a  moft  judicious  mind  to  fele£l  materials,  and  to  feparate  the 
chaff  from  the  found  grain.  Fortunately,  upon  the  prefent  occa- 
fion,  a  gentleman  of  refpe£tablc  charader  and  diilinguifhed  abi- 
lities has  undertaken  the  labouring  oar ;  and  we  enter  with  plea- 
fure  upon  an  examination  of  the  mafs  of  information  he  has  pre- 
fented. 

The  moft  of  our  readers  will  have  heard,  that  a  volume  of 
Georgical  EfTays  was  publiihed  by  Dr  Hunter  about  thirty 
years  ago,  being  a  feledion  from  papers  given  in  to  the  York 
Agricultural  Society.  That  volume  is  the  bafis  of  the  prefent 
publication.  A  confiderable  number  of  the  papers  are  fele6led 
from  agricultural  works  fmce  publifhed,  and  we  obferve  that 
not  a  few  are  ulhered  into  public  notice  for  the  firft  time. 

It  can  hardly  be  expelled  that  all  the  articles  of  fuch  a  nume- 
rous coUeftion  are  of  equal  celebrity ;  but  we  can  with  truth  de- 
clare, that,  though  of  different  merits,  each  is  appropriate  to  the 
defign  of  the  work.  We  have  little  theory  but  what  the  acuteft 
praftice  will  fandlion,  and  when  fpeculation  is  indulged,  it  is  en- 
tered upon  with  diffidence,  and  executed  without  prcfumption. 
A  true  philofopher  lays  it  down  as  a  primary  rule,  that  the  fe- 
crets  of  nature  are  difficult  to  explore  ;  hence  the  wifeft  men  are 

generally 
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generally  readiell;  to  confcfs  the  extent  of  their  native  ignorance. 
As  knowledge  increafes,  thej  feel  more  difpofed  to  admit  that 
the  road  to  per  fed  ion  is  diiliculty  and  that  caution  is  neccflary  in 
every  ftep. 

without  indulging  ourfelvcs,  hoTX'cver,  in  abflrad  fcntiments, 
in  favour  of  the  author,  and  of  the  work  he  has  accompliflied, 
we  fliall  endeavour  to  prefent  our  leaders  with  an  analyfis  of  tlie 
firft  volume,  leaving  the  others  as  a  fource  from  which  enjoy- 
ment may  be  got,  when  tired  and  jaded  witli  the  examinaiioa 
of  more  unfatisfaclory  writers. 

lliis  volume  is  divided  into  two  books,  the  firil  containing 
twenty  four,  and  the  fecond  ten  elVajs;  one  of  which,  viz.  the 
fourth,  is  devoted  to  a  colledioii  of  experiments  tranfmitted  to  the 
author.  We  fliall  l>ate  the  lubjcd  of  each  cifay,  and  make  a  few 
remarks  where  neceflary. 

An  appropriate  difl'ertation  on  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  agricul- 
ture intioduccs  the  firil  book  ;  but  this  contains  iutrinfic  evidence 
of  having  been  wrote  a  good  many  years  ago,  probably  at  the 
time  of  publilhing  the  original  work ;  but  as  we  have  rot  the  vo- 
lume befide  us,  we  cannot  charge  our  recoUc^ion  with  tlie  cir- 
cumilauce.  Eifay  i.  is  on  the  r.ourijhment  of  vegetables,  Dr 
Hunter  feems  to  be  of  opinion,  and  we  think  with  jullicc,  that 
oil  is  the  chief  food  of  plants,  which  is  contrary  to  the  theoiy  of 
Tull,  who  keenly  contended  that  their  food  was  earth.  The 
Doftor  flrengthens  his  argument  by  appealing  to  the  experience 
of  every  farmer,  whether  vegetables,  whofe  feeds  are  of  an  oily 
nature,  are  not  the  greatefl  impoverifliers.  Upon  this  point 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  cafe  of  flax, 
which,  if  allowed  to  ripen  its  feed,  nearly  dcflroys  the  vege- 
tative power  of  the  foil,  unlefs  fupplied  with  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  manure.  Some  judicious  obfervations  on  lime  are 
included  in  this  elTay.  In  addition  to  the  univcrfal  principle, 
oil,  Dr  H.  thinks  that  the  nitrous  acid  of  the  air  is  of  great  ef- 
ficacy; but  we  do  not  confider  his  rcafoning  here  as  altogether  fa- 
lisfaftory. 

2.  On  a  7'ich  and  cheap  compqfly  \Sc.  In  this  ciray,  Dr  Hunter 
endeavours  to  bring  his  do6lrine  into  ad  ion,  and  propoles  to 
make  a  new  compofl  with  American  pot  afh,  train  oil,  and  dry 
mould  or  fand  ;  and  this  compoil,  he  thinks,  will  be  equal  to 
rape  dnfl,  foot,  and  other  hand-dreflings.  He,  however,  can- 
didly acknowledges  its  inferiority  to  dung;  and,  in  this  idea,  we 
decidedly  concur. 

3.  On  vegetation,  and  the  analogy  hetiveen  plants  and  animals. 
This  is  a  very  ingenious  paper,  and  probably  will  be  prtfenled 
entire  on  a  future  occafion. 

4^  Onjlceps.    Steeping  of  grain  is  not  a  modem  Invention,  but 

hai 
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has  been  praftifed  by  hufbaadmen  ever  fince  the  Romans  pollefled 
Britain.  Dr  H.  is  not  an  adyocate  for  fteeps,  nor  are  we,  unlels 
when  adminiftered  as  a  pickle  for  the  prefervation  of  wheat  from 
fmut.  If  ileeping  is  meant  to  fruftifj  the  feed,  then  we  are  not 
its  defenders  ;  and  if  we  do  not  miftake  Dr  H.  this  is  the  fum 
and  fubftance  of  his  opinion. 

5.  On  the  roots  0/ wheat.  Wheat  has  two  fets  of  roots,  femi- 
nal  and  coronal ;  being  fubjcded  to  the  fe verity  of  winter,  its 
roots  are  well  difpofed  to  witbiland  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon. 
When  the  froft  comes  on  early,  it  is  evident  that  the  coronal 
roots  muil  be  much  injured;  and,  to  obviate  this,  Dr  H.  recom- 
mends early  fowing,  and  burying  the  feed  deeper.  We  have 
found,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  goodnefs  of  our  wheat  crops  de- 
pends more  upon  the  weather  in  fummer,  than  upon  previous  cir- 
cumilances ;  and  have  repeatedly  experienced,  that  a  wheat  crop, 
fown  under  every  difadvantage,  and  hardly  covered  by  the  har- 
rows, has  turned  out  well,  when  a  favourable  July  enfued ; 
whilft  we  have  been  disappointed  more  than  once  with  thofe 
crops  that  looked  heft  in  the  winter  months. 

6.  On  the  vegetation  and  motion  of  fap.  This  is  a  fatisfa&oiy 
efiay,  and  muft  prove  highly  amufing  to  the  lovers  of  natural 
hiilory.  Animal  bodies,  from  the  nature  of  their  ftru£lure,  are 
certainly  more  liable  to  difeafes  than  vegetables  ;  yet  the  latter 
are  expofed  to  various  maladies.  In  order  to  afcertain  thefe  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  plants 
is  abfolutely  neceflary;  and  this  the  author  has  fufficiently  eluci- 
dated. 

*j.  On  a  new  method  of  cultivating  weak  arable  lands.  The 
Romans  in  general  fallowed  and  cropped  alternately,  and  the  Tul- 
lian  fyflem  was  in  a  great  meafure  founded  upon  the  principles 
recognized  by  that  people.  Dr  Hunter's  method  is  fomething 
iimilar  to  that  of  Mr  Tull,  only  his  intervals  are  more  extended. 
He  propofes  to  lay  out  fuch  weak  foils  in  ridges  nine  feet  wide, 
and  to  crop  and  fallow  the  ridges  alternately,  working  the  fallow- 
ridge  with  a  fmall  one-horfe  plough.  We  apprehend,  in  this 
way,  confiderable  damage  might  enfue,  when  the  crop  was  in  a 
ripening  (late,  from  high  winds  which  would  operate,  in  fuch  a 
fituation,  with  double  force.  If  our  objection  is  juft,  the  utility 
of  the  praftice  is  diminifhed. 

8.  0«  the  robinia  or  falfe  acojia,  commonly  called  the  locuft^ 
tree, 

9.  On  a  new  /pedes  of  grain  called  Siberian  or  Halyday  barley  m 
This  barley  is  now  become  unpopular.  There  are  falhions  in 
grain  and  feeds,  as  well  as  in  haberdaOicry  wares. 

10.  On  potatoes.  Dr  H.  thinks  the  befl  way  of  planting  this 
root  is  in  hillccks;    as  the  Aki  has  thereby  free  accefs  to  the 

crown, 
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crown,  by  the  falling  down  of  the  haulm  into  the  furrounding 
trench.  Two  men  and  a  boy,  he  fajs,  are  capable  of  planting  an 
acre  in  four  dajrs,  and  he  places  the  hills  in  the  quincunx  form, 
meafuring  four  feet  from  centre  to  centre^  five  cuttings  being 
put  into  each  bill ;  one  in  the  middle,  and  the  others  round  it. 
He  thinks  the  cuftomary  pradice  of  putting  the  manure  above 
the  fets  is  injudicious,  and  aiEgns  very  plaufible  reafons  for  th^ 
opinion. 

11,' On  the  culture  of  turnips.  Dr  H.  confiders  the  drill  me- 
thod as  mod  corredl,  but  thinks  the  broad-caft,  or  old  method, 
better  adapted  to  the  generality  of  farmers.  In  our  opinion^ 
drilling  is  attended  with  lefs  trouble  than  broad-cafl,  efpecially 
in  the  article  of  hoeing.  The  machines  now  ufed  are  fimple  ia 
their  operations,  and  if  the  pradtice  requires  a  fpirited  attention, 
fo  does  every  branch  of  hufbandry,  if  it  is  meant  to  be  fuc- 
cefsful. 

11.  On  the  culture  of  carrots  The  author  of  this  paper  ftates 
his  experience  in  the  carrot  hufbandry,  in  a  diftin6l  manner* 
In  our  opinion,  this  root  will  never  be  generally  cultivated  in 
Britain,  we  mean  in  the  fields,  nor  do  we  think  that  it  can  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  ufed  in  the  feeding  of  animals. 

13.  On  the  fiudy  of  nature.  This  is  a  fhort  philofophical 
paper,  and,  from  the  gooduefs  of  the  fentiments,  merits  a  ferious 
perufal. 

14.  On  the  time  offowng.  Here  fome  marks  are  defcribed 
which  ought  to  regulate  the  period  of  feed  work;  but  we  flrong- 
ly  fufped,  that  in  this  variable  climate,  the  mofl  of  farmers  muft 
take  opporturiity  when  it  can  be  got,  without  attending  to  any 
other  fign  than  that  the  land  will  (land  the  plough  and  the  har- 
row. In  an  average  of  feafons  this  is  neceflarily  the  cafe  ;  and 
as  fuch  a  length  of  time  is  confumed  betwixt  the  beginning 
and  eading  feed-work,  an  adherence  to  rules  is  utterly  imprac* 
ticable. 

15.  On  a  wine,  called  by  the  Tartars  Koumifs. 

16.  On  the  conneBicn  betwixt  botany  and  agriculture.  This  id 
ft  Tery  ingenious  paper. 

17.  On  the  nature  and  properties  of  marl.  This  is  a  long 
paper,  and  divided  into  nine  fedlions,  each  containing  a  number 
of  experiments.  It  would  require  2  great  deal  mote  room  than 
can  be  fpared  to  give  fuch  a  view  of  thefuLjed  as  would  be  in  the 
leaft  beneficial  to  our  read^s.  The  experiments  are  diftindly 
detailed. 

18.  On  agriculture  and  manufaBures.  The  f5rft  objeft,  with 
«verj  nation,  is  the  improvement  of  its  agriculture;  *.  anutac- 
tares  only  defer vc  a  fecondiiry  confidcration.  Perhaps  Britain 
is  in  that  happy  (late  which  permits  both  objeds  to  be  encou«- 
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raged,  Dr  H.  thinks  that  national  bounties  or  allowances  are 
required  to  animate  hufbandrj.  We  fufped,  however,  that 
the  beil  thing  that  Government  can  do,  is  to  let  bufbandrj 
alone,  only  taking  care  to  remove  fuch  obilrudions  to  its  im« 
provement  as  cannot  be  removed  without  legal  affiftance. 

19.  On  goofe  dung.  Virgil  fpeaks  of  geefe  as  troublefome 
birds,  and  verj*  pernicious  to  corn.  The  author  of  this  paper 
thinks  otherwife,  and  recommends  to  farmers  to  houfe  them  re- 
gularly at  night ;  in  which  cafe  much  valuable  dung  would  be 
gained.     We  are  of  Virgil's  opinion. 

20.  On  the  advantages  of  raifing  potatoes  on  the  faUotvs. 
Abftra£lly  confidered,  it  is  not  beneficial  to  take  potatoes  as  a 
crop  upon  fallows  ;  for,  on  a  real  potatoe  foil,  turnips  may  be 
more  profitably  cultivated.  In  the  view  of  raifing  them  in  aid 
of  poor  people,  the  queflion  is  altered,  as  fuch  are  eminently 
fcrved  by  a  fmall  piece  of  potatoe  ground  which  can  be  cultivated 
at  their  leifure  hours.  We  believe  the  farm  fervants  and  cotta- 
gers, in  North  Britain,  are  uniformly  aided  in  this  way ;  at 
lead  it  is  the  general  cuftom  of  the  county  wherein  we  re- 
fide. 

21.  On  drill f owing.  Dr  H.  is  not  an  advocate  for  drilling 
com  crops  upon  the  principles  commonly  urged  in  its  favour; 
but  merely  contends  for  its  utility,  becaufe  the  feed  is  thereby 
put  in  at  an  equal  and  fufHcient  depth.  He  recommends  nar- 
row intervals,  and  of  courfe  does  not  fupport  the  ufe  of  the 
horfe-hoe,  which,  indeed,  is  very  much  in  uniion  with  the  ideas  we 
hold  on  the  fubje6l.  We  concur  with  the  do£lor  in  thinking, 
that  drill  fowing  is  a  praftice  which  will  never  be  brought  into 
general  ufe, 

22.  On  manures  and  their  operation.    This  is  the  produSion. 
of  our  countryman,  the  Reverend  Mr  Dickfon,  and  effe^lually 
refutes  the  TuUian  do£trine,  that  earth  is  the  food  of  plants. 
Good  fenfe  and  accurate  obfervation  are  difcernible  in  every  line 
of  this  effay. 

23.  On  oil  ufed  as  a  manure.  The  refult  of  the  experiments 
detailed,  goes  to  prove  that  refufe  oil  may  be  profitably  ufed  with 
earth  in  the  formation  of  compofl.  We  have  heard  of  trials 
made  by  others  which  did  not  end  fo  favourably. 

24.  On  top  drefjings.  Soot,  malt  duft,  pigeon  dung,  and  rape 
duft,  are  confidered  as  top  dreflings,  becaufe  they  are  not  work- 
ed into  the  ground  by  the  plough  j  and  the  foils  mod  benefited 
by  fuch  applications  are  thofe  of  a  light,  fandy,  and  limeftone 
nature  ;  illlF  loams  and  clays  requiring  lime  and  dung  to  break 
the  cohefion  of  their  parts.  We  entirely  agree  with  Dr  H.  in  th« 
.'entiments  exprefled  in  this  paper. 

The  firft  eflay  of  book  2d,  is  on  the  different  quantities  of  rain 

which 
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utbicb/all  at  different  heights  over  the  fame  fpot  of  ground*    This 
is  an  ingenious  diflertation,  but  cannot  be  feparated. 

ft.  On  the  culture  of  potatoes.  The  author  thinks  liable  dung 
and  mofs  are  the  beft  manures  for  this  eiculent,  and  details  the 
cxperiaients  made  bj  him,  to  afcertain  the  pointy  in  a  diftinA 
manner.  The  perul'al  of  this  paper  afforded  us  much  fatis* 
fa&ion. 

3.  On  the  Analogy  between  plants  and  animals.  The  vegetable 
world  is  certainly  a  very  pafGve  one,  jet,  in  many  inflances,  the 
laws  which  govern  it  mud  be  allowed  to  be  analogous  to  thofe 
maintained  through  the  animal  world.  The  brawny  oak  gra-* 
dually  decays  like  mortal  man.  Hoary  old  age  tumbles  both 
into  ruins,  even  though  the  axe  be  withheld  from  the  one,  and 
difeafe  from  the  other.  Vegetables  enjoy  fleep  as  well  as  the 
animal  world,  and  the  amputation  of  a  plant  retards  its  growth^ 
and  fpoils  its  fymmetry,  in  as  great  a  degree,  as  if  the  operatioa 
bad  been  performed  on  an  animal  fubje^t. 

4.  This  elTciy  is  devoted  to  experiments  and  fhort  pieces  of 
pradlical  information  tranfmitted  to  Dr  H.  As  the  experiments 
prefented  bear  the  mark  of  authenticity  and  correftnefs,  we  re- 
commend them  to  the  ferious  confideration  of  the  public* 

5.  On  the  7710 fl  profitable  method  of  managing  light  arable 
lands.  It  is  the  NorTolk  fyflem  of  four  crops  which  is  here  re- 
commended ;  but  we  believe  many  farmers  in  that  county  have 
felt  a  neceflity  for  extending  the  rotation,  in  order  that  a  greater 
variety  might  be  introduced  j  and  we  think  they  have  a£ted 
rightly. 

6.  On  the  f exes  of  plants.  Wc  have  received  much  fatlsfac- 
tion  from  thi^  ingenious  cHay,  and  lament  that  it  is  not  in  our 
power  at  this  time  to  preient  the  whole  of  it  to  our  readers. 
The  true  fource  of  mildew,  may  here  be  difcovered  ;  at  leafl  the 
theory  is  inj/enious  and  plaufible. 

7.  On  a  cheap  and  expediti'jut  method  of  draining  land.  Cheap 
cures  are  feldom  the  moH  elTcdiua],  and  in  the  draining  of  land 
we  have  uniformly  found,  that  a  penny  hained  was  not  a  penny 
gained.  The  value  of  lab  ^ur  and  materials  is  now  fo  much  en- 
hanced, that  drains,  of  the  iize  mentioned,  could  not  be  finilhed 
completely  at  double  the  expence  here  ftated. 

8.  On  top  drejjings.  This  paper  is  from  Mr  Young,  and  con- 
tains mucli  calculation  and  abundance  of  figures.  The  bed  con- 
duced experiment  may  be  defeated  by  a  (hower  of  rain  falling 
at  a  time  when  a  critical  part  of  the  procefs  is  in  hand  ;  hence 
inferences  from  the  refult  ought  to  be  viewed  with  a  fceptical 
eje»  till  confirmed  by  repeated  trials  under  iimilar  circum- 
fianoes. 

o.  On  the  Scotch  fir.    The  fined  fir-trees  of  Scotland  are  to 
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be  found  in  the  mountainous  part  of  the  Highlands,  beinj 
natural  produce  of  thefe  places  ;  hence  the  goo4nefs  of  the  \ 
\%  occafioned  hy  the  (low  growth  which  necdOTariljr  enfued  in : 
1>arren  fitttations.  We  coincide  with  the  author  in  thinking, 
in  a  better  climate  and  better  foil,  the  quality  of  the  wood  wi 
have  been  leflened,  though  its  growth  would  have  been  proport 
ably  hallened. 

lOi  On  the  phjfiology  of  plants.  The  internal  ftru&ar 
{ilants  is  a  curious  and  mterefting  fubjed,  as,  by  unfolding  t 
economy,  not  only  botany,  but  agriculture,  might  receive  g 
improvement.  The  author  demonilrates  the  anatomy  of  p] 
Ivith  coniiderable  perfpicuity,  though  it  is  certainly  dif&cul 
reafon  with  precifion  on  a  fubje^  where  analogy  muft  c 
guide  us,  becaufe  pofitive  fads  are  wanting. 

We  have  now  got  through  the  firft  volume  of  this  cscej 
toUefiion,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  our  examination,  have  had  1 
caufe  to  cenfure,  but  much  reafon  to  praife.     We  may  onlj 
mark,  that  had  the  date  of  each  paper,  or  the  time  it  origin 
appeared,  been  annexed,  the  work  would  have  appeared 
more  perfeft  (hape.     Within  the  laft  twenty  years,  a  confi 
able   alteration  has   taken   place  in   the   agriculture    of  G 
Britain,    and   many   opinions   and    practices,    originally   a 
dered  to  be  found  and  orthodox,  are  now  exploded  and 
afide.     If  the  name  of  the  writer  had  likewife  followed  the 
of  each  paper,  the  trouble  of  conflantly  turning  up  the  tabl 
contents  would  have  been  avoided.     Thefe,  however,  are  vc 
flefefts,  and  may  be  removed  in  the  fecond  edition  of  the  co 
tion. 


General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Peehles^  * 
various  Suggcflions  as  to  the  Means  both  of  the  local  and  i 
ral  Improvement  of  Agriculture^  hy  the  Reverend  Mr  Ch 
Findlater^  Minijier  of  Neivlands,  pp,  413.  OBavo.  E 
hurgh^  Con  11  able  ;  London^  Longman  and  Rees.     1802. 

Several  periodical  writers  have  queftioned  the  utility  of 
National  Board  of  Agriculture;  but,  without  giving  an  opi 
on  a  point  which,  with  fome  degree  of  juftice,  maybe  coniid 
as  problematical,  we  can  fafely  declare,  that  the  gentlemen 
ployed  under  the  authority  of  the  Board,  in  the  great  wor 
furveying  the  kingdom,  have  in  general  experienced  a  poor  rc^ 
for  their  ferviccs.  Every  one  of  them  was  fubjefted  to  n 
perfonal  trouble  in  the  firft  inilance ;  many  not  only  negh 
their  own  private  affairs  to  forward  the  views  of  the  Board, 
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incurred  expences  of  various  kinds,  which  never  were  demand- 
ed. Others,  after  voluiiteeriDg  their  ferviceSy  and  taking  everj 
manner  of  trouble  to  afcertain  fa^s,  had  their  reports  publicly 
difowned,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  reprobated  by  thofe  who  eroployed 
them*  In  fhort,  a  degree  of  confufion  and  mifunderfianding  has 
prevailed,  feldom  exceeded  in  the  management  of  any  other 
public  eflabliOiment. 

ITic  reverend  author  of  the  Peebles  furvey  has  not,  we  be- 
lieve, fared  much  better  than  the  majority  of  his  brethren  ;  and  . 
we  underftand,  that,  had  not  fome  friends  interpofed,  his  Ia* 
hours  would  have  ended  in  an  abortion.  Appointed  during  the 
adffliniftration  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  (the  life  and  foul  of  the 
Board),  to  report  the  hufbandry  of  his  native  county,  he  cheer« 
fully  undertook'  the  taik,  without  afking,  or  even  expefting,  anr 
fee  or  reward ;  but,  after  taking  much  trouble  in  invefti« 
gating  the  flate  of  rural  economy,  and  executing  a  report  which 
difplays  jufl  views  of  every  lubjefi  embraced,  when  he  appeared 
at  the  Board  with  the  refult  of  his  labours,  another  Pharaoh  (at 
there,  who  knew  not  Jofeph.  In  plain  terms,  the  report,  for 
reafons  unnecefTary  to  be  f|jecified,  was  returned  to  the  author,  and 
is  now  publifhed  by  I'ubfcription,  like  thofe  of  many  others,  who 
took  a  fimilar  way  of  introducing  themfelves  into  public  notice. 
Leaving  thefe  topics,  we  enter,  with  pleafure,  on  an  examination 
of  the  work. 

Peebles  is  a  fmall  inland  county,  containing  about  1^3,000 
Scotcli  acres,  and  is  divided  into  fixteen  parilhes,  fome  of  which 
are  of  coniiderahle  extent,  but  none  of  them  very  populous. 
The  climate  is  late  and  moift,  the  loweft  arable  land  bemg 
about  400  feet  above  fea  level,  though  cultivation  is  attempted 
at  an  elevation  of  900  feet  above  that  level.  The  weather  in 
winter  is  rigorous,  and  in  the  fpring  months  cold  eafterly  winds 
often  prevail.  The  predominant  foil  is  mofs  or  peat  earth, 
mixed  in  the  vallies  with  portions  of  clay  and  fand,  A  few  old 
croft  lands  may  be  claiTed  among  loams,  and  the  banks  of  the 
waters  and  rivulets  generally  prefent  a  rich  fandy  foil,  probably 
depofited  there  after  former  floods  or  fpcats  ;  but  the  extent 
of  thefe  haughs  or  low  grounds  is  not  confiderable. 

From  thefe  things  it  may  readily  be  fuppofed,  that  the  diftrift 
is  better  calculated  for  pafturage  than  aration  ;  and,  in  fad,  the 
latter  mode  of  hufbandry  is  only  carried  on  partially,  though,  infe- 
vera!  refpefts,  in  a  very  fpirited  manner,  both  by  landed  proprie- 
tors and  tenants.  Under  fuch  circuniilances,  the  author  has  judici- 
oiifly  narrowed  his  inquiries  concerning  the  minutix  of  agricul- 
ture, and  devoted  his  main  attention  to  the  moral  excitements  of 
agricultural  induflry,  which  are  of  univerfal  application.  He 
|]^  pot.  however,  ueglcdcd  to  give  a  dillin£t  account  of  the 
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fyftem  of  fanning  adopted  in  the  county.  And  Uie  fedion 
on  (heep  (the  chief  objeft  of  farmers  in  Peebles-fhire),  gives  us 
more  fatisfaftorj  and  explicit  information,  than  has  been  com- 
xhunicated  through  th^  medium  of  cotemporarj  writers. 

In  the  introdu^ion  Mr  Fiiidlater  ftates,  that  agriculture  can 
hardly  be  confidered  as  a  faience,  becaufe  it  is  not  eftabliihed  up- 
on fixed  and  determined  principles.  He  fays,  *  In  regard  to  the 
food  of  plants,  a  principle  which  we  ought  to  be  able  to  fet  out 
with,  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  pradice,  had  agriculture  at- 
tained to  the  rank  of  a  fcience,  no  certain  conclufion  feems  as  yet 
to  have  been  eilabliOied.'  Perhaps  this  is  refining  too  much ; 
fb)*,  if  agriculture  is  not  to  rank  as  a  fcience  till  the  caufe  of  ve- 
getable life  is  afcertained,  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  the  fird 
of  arts  muft  remain  in  a  degraded  ftate.  Without  inquiring 
whether  fire,  or  water,  or  air,  or  earth,  conftitute  the  food  and 
Siourifliment  of  vegetables,  or  of  noticing  the  numberlefs  theories^ 
that  have  been  prel'ented  to  public  notice  on  that  ablirufefubjedl, 
"we  may  remark,  that  the  dulleil  farmer  knows,  that  if  he  cleans 
and  dungs  his  land  fufficiently,  it  will  yield  him  a  plentiful  crop, 
provided  phyfical  obllru(ftions  do  not  intervene.  Allowing  that 
■we  were  able  to  afcertain  which  of  the  above  elements  confti- 
tuted  the  food  of  plants,  yet,  as  we  have  not  the  command  either 
of  fire,  air,  or  water,  and  cannot  order  the  fun  to  difplay  his 
beams,  the  air  to  blow  genial  gales,  or  the  clouds  to  drop  re- 
frefhing  ihowers,  it  feems  that  little  benefit  would  be  gained, 
were  the  curtain  of  nature  drawn  up,  and  our  eyes  allowed  to 
rove  at  large  in  wliat  has  hitherto  been  confidered  as  a  facred 
field.  We  have  fruitful  feafons,  and  know  not  the  caufe  ;  and  the 
jnoft  acute  philofopher  cannot  account  for  the  germination  of  a 
iingle  grain,  no  more  than  he  can  explain  the  myftcrious  manner 
in  which  he  enjoys  rational  exiftence. 

Under  the  force  of  thefe  impreflions,  we  are  led  to  think  that 
inquiries  concerning  the  agents  of  vegetation,  will  not  lead  to 
ufeful  improvements,  though  they  may  grr»tify  the  minds  of  fuch 
as  arc  bent  upon  ingenious  difquilition.  It  is  certain  they  cannot 
benefit  the  operative  farmer,  though  they  maj  lead  him  aftray 
from  the  path  of  adlion  fan6l:ioned  by  experience,  as  has  been 
exemplified  in  the  condudl  of  Mr  1  uU  and  others.  We  are  dif- 
'  pofed  to  think,  that  a  degree  of  certainty  is  already  attained  in 
every  point  connedled  with  rational  improvement.  If  the  earth 
is  enriched  with  gencous  manures,  or  ftimulated  hy  powerful 
cordials,  as  circumftaiices  may  require;  iffupcrfluous  water  is 
removed  ;  if  noxious  weeds  are  deflroyed,  and  ihelter  afforded  in 
naked  counties  by  inclofures  ;  then  all  tliat  man  is  capable  of 
executing  is  performed.  In  the  knowledge  of  thefc  things,  the 
art^  if  not  the  fcience,  of  agriculture  may  be  faid  to  confiit ;  and 
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the  unenlightened  farmer^  who  ads  according  to  thefe  principles, 
knows  more  of  real  agriculture  than  the  moil  fcientific  philo*- 
fopher. 

Mr  Findlater  adds,  *  But  though  the  theory  of  agriculture  is 
fo  very  little  advanced,  many  parts  of  eftabliflied  pra^lice  feem 
abundantly  juftified  by  their  general  fuccefs.'  Here  we  think 
he  fpeaks  more  to  the  purpofe ;  for  unlefs  we  aflume  that  know*, 
ledge  is  gained  by  intuition,  it  muft  be  gathered  from  obferva- 
tion  and  experience.  The  general  fummary  of  the  practical 
principles  of  agriculture  which  follows,  is  given  with  precifion^ 
and  conveys  a  high  idea  of  the  author's  difcernment. 

But  it  would  occupy  the  whole  of  this  number,  were  we  to 
prefent  a  complete  aoalyfis  of  this  intereiling  work.  We  ihall  there- 
fore content  ourfelves  with  a  rapid  view  of  its  moft  prominent 
parts,  and  conclude  with  a  few  remarks. 

The  author  has  proceeded  upon  this  plain  and  obvious  maxim, 
*  That  the  befl  mode  of  enfuring  the  invention  and  profecutioa 
of  the  moft  advantageous  meafures,  is  an  arrangement  which 
fliall  communicate  to  thofe  on  whom  their  execution  is  devolved 
a  fuflScient  perfonal  intereft  in  the  invention  and  execution.'  To 
this  maxim,  except  in  one  foHtary  inftance,  he  has  uniformly 
adhered.  He  is  likewife  hoftile  to  reftri6lions  in  every  fhape, 
and  even  to  legiflative  interference  ;  thinking,  with  truth,  that 
private  intereft  is  the  moft  powerful  motive  to  individual  exer- 
tion. 

*  Left  to  them/elves  all  find  their  level  price ^ 
PotatoeSy  verfesy  turnips y  Greek,  and  rice. 

Thefe  lines,  taken  from  the  Purfuits  of  Literature ,  ftand  as  a 
motto  in  the  title-page,  and  fumilh  a  fair  fample  of  the  fenti- 
ments  which  run  through  the  whole  work. 

We  obferve  that  Mr  F.  is  a  keen  friend  to  leafes,  and,  from 
the  inftances  quoted  by  him,  we  are  difpofed  to  think,  that  ma- 
nifold advantages  would  accompany  an  exteniion  of  that  tenure. 
On  the  Nidpath  eftate,  where  leafes  of  57  years  duration  had 
been  granted,  it  appears  that  more  meliorations  have  taken  place, 
than  upon  eftates  poiTeiTed  upon  a  ftiorter  tenure  ;  and  that  this, 
under  a  parity  of  circumftances,  muft  univerfally  take  place,  we 
ihould  confi  der  as  an  axiom.  If  permanent  and  fubftantial  improve- 
ments are  necefl'ary,  it  is  morally  impoflible  that  they  will  be 
executed  when  the  polTeftion  is  held  for  a  ftiort  period ;  and  un- 
lefs fuch  are  performed  by  the  landlord,  they  muft  remain  un- 
executed.    In   arable  farms,  where  the  great  and  leading  im^ 
pcoTCments  already  exift,  we  will  not  fay  that  long  leafes  are 
lilforiltely  ncceflarv ;  but,  in  every  county  where  agriculture  is 
^■^  ■  "  X  4  i« 
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io  its  infiaiicyy  ihort  leafes  operate  effe&ually  to  keep  it  in  a  back- 
vrard  ftate. 

Id  like  manner^  the  author  feems  adverfe  to  coropulforjr  re- 
flridions  upon  the  farmer  in  the  management  of  land,  and  places 
the  conduct  of  the  Edinburgb  agents  in  a  ludicrous  light.  He 
iajs, 

*  It  18  not  a  little  ridiculous  to  fee  fuch  diredion  aflumed  hj^R  bufi- 
nefs  man,  of  the  profeffion  of  the  law,  very  commonly  a  refidcnt  Edin- 
burgh cit ;  and  provided,  probably,  with  one  univerfal  model,  like  the 
bed  of  Procruftes,  to  which  all  praftice  muft,  equally  everywhere,  be 
adapted  :  With  equal  propriety  might  he,  in  general,  prefume  to  re- 
gulate the  pradice  of  manufadure,  or  of  trade,  in  thofe  pioicffionalids 
who  rent  the  houfes  belonging  to  his  employer,  or  who  borrow  his 
money  at  intercft.' 

Though  the  common  praftice  jullifies  the  obferv^tion,  jret  \ve 
are  free  to  fay,  from  our  own  experience,  that  the  errors  of 
ihefe  gentlemen  proceed  more  from  inattention,  than  anjr  fixed 
defign  of  injuring  the  tenant.  They  know  no  better ;  there- 
fore, unlefs  the  tenant  beilirs  himfelf,  or  get^  the  conditions  of 
fet  fatisfadorilj  adjufted  before  the  ^ent  is  fixed,  the  agent 
iDuft  of  courfe  ad  agreeable  to  the  information  he  poiTefles.  The 
fair  way,  when  written  propofals  are  requefted,  is  to  prefent  a  lift 
of  terms,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  conditions  of  fet,  to  the 
intended  offerers,  leaving  them  to  fill  up  the  fum  of  rent  them- 
felves.  That  this  is  not  agreeable  to  the  common  cuftom,  we 
confefs,  for  the  rent  is  ufually  agreed  upon  in  the  firfl  place,  and 
the  conditions  afterwards ;  though  it  is  notorious,  that,  by  arbi. 
trary  reft  rift  ions,  tht  value  of  a  farm  may  for  a  time  be  confider- 
ably  leflened. 

In  arranging  th^  fize  of  farms,  the  author  judicioufly  declares 
agaiuft  limitations. 

*  When  Laputa  projedors  come  gravely  forward,  the  one  with  his 
fcheme  of  ico  acre  farn^s,  the  other  with  his  of  50,  and  a  third  with 
m  fort  of  agrarian  cottage  fyftem,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
«ur  fpleen  or  our  laughter  ought  to  be  moved.  So  long  as  they  (hall 
confine  themfclves  to  the  pragmatical  pointing  out  of  their  proper  in- 
tereflsto  the  parties  concerned,  but  who,  it  feems,  have  not  fenfe  to 
perceive  their  own  advantage^  in  fo  far  they  can  do  no  harm,  and  the 
parties  will  judge  fur  thtmfelvts.  When,  however,  they  would  at- 
tempt to  enforce  iheir  fpeciiic  tiojlrunu  by  legiflative  authority,  their 
interference  is  of  a  more  ierious  nature  than  mere  pragmatical  imper- 
tinence. 

*  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  not  been  in  tlie  habit  of  carry- 
ing mcafurcs  by  acclamation  :  A  fort  of  prevalent,  philofophic,  native 
phlegm,  feems  unfufceptible  of  cnthufiaflic  admiration  of  the  bnllianl 
'  fchemei 
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fchemct  of  proje^kors.  The  filent  operation  of  the  writings  of  the 
profound  and  ingenious  Dodlor  Adam  Smith,  feems  to  have  given  a 
check  to  the  intermeddling  Ipirit  of  regulation.' 

If  improvements  can  only  go  forward  when  the  tenant  is  fo- 
cured  by  a  leate,  it  becomes  an  important  objedt  to  inveiligate 
the  nature  and  efied;  of  this  mode  of  tenure*  Here  ^ve  muft  re« 
mark,  that  the  laws  of  Scotland  do  not  feem  to  recognize  the  te- 
nant's right  in  fuch  an  extenQve  way  as  might  at  firft  fight  be 
imagined,  and  the  impolicy  of  our  legal  fjftem,  in  this  refpeft, 
is  ably  defcribed.  We  forbear,  however,  to  examine  the  argu- 
ments ufed  by  our  author,  as  we  mean  to  extrafl  them  at  length 
upon  a  future  occafion. 

Mr  F.  thinks,  that  extending  the  right  of  franchife  to  the  te- 
nantry of  Scotland  would  not  prove  beneficial  to  them,  and  feems 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  Englifii  tenants,  who  poflfefs  that  right, 
are  thereby  reduced  to  the  moil  abjedl  ftate  of  fervility.  If 
leafes  were  to  be  withheld,  we  cheei  fully  agree  that  the  right  of 
franchife  would  be  of  no  advantage. 

Note,  (G.)  p.  350.  contains  a  moft  ingenious  defence  of  the 
unprodudive  clafles  of  mankind,  viz.  the  landed,  and  monied 
interefts,  v^hofe  exiflence  is  declared  to  be  indifpenfably  neceflary 
to  the  formation  and  exigence  of  the  clafs  that  is  pofitively  in- 
duftrious.  On  this  fubjedt  much  may  be  laid  on  both  fides,  and 
the  afllirmative  of  our  author's  propofition  depends  greatly  upon 
the  manners  and  life  of  the  unproduftive  clafles.  They  may  do 
much  good  to  be  fure,  and  may  alfo  do  much  harm.  They  cer- 
tainly give  employment  to  many  people  who  might  other  wile  ftarve  % 
but  is  not  this  connected  with  Mandeville's  celebrated  maxim, 
that  private  vices  become  public  benefits  !  Mendicant  idlers,  who 
contribute  nothing  to  the  ufe  or  ornament  of  fociety,  in  our  au- 
thor's opinion,  arc  abfolutely  good  for  no  valuable  purpofe;  and 
in  this  fentiment,  wc  perfedlly  concur  Such  form  a  part  of  what 
is  ufually  called  a  mifchievous  population,  and,  unlels  kept  from 
a  principle  of  charity,  ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 

The  note  upon  foreft ailing  and  engrofling  has  already  been  in- 
ferted  in  our  Magazine,  vol.  2.  p.  J  9.  and  it  is  with  pleafure  we  no- 
tice^  that  it  contains  the  mofl  fterling  and  liberal  fentiments.  We 
hope,  however,  that  it  will  be  long  before  fuch  an  antidote  to  po- 
pular delufion  is  again  required  :  though,  if  neceffary,  the  ftrong- 
cft  reafons  in  favour  of  a  free  trade  in  corn,  may  at  any  time  be 
gathered  from  this  article. 

Upon  all  the  fubjedts  njeiuioaed,  and  indeed  over  the  greateft 
part  of  the  work,  Mr  F.  fpeaks  like  a  man  totally  free  of  prc- 
jfidice,  and  with  the  feelings  of  an  acute  and  enlightened  philor 
:.    We  are  not  furc,  however,  if  he  13  not  influenced  a  little 

by 
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hy  a  fmall  fpark  of  the  ejpnt  du  corps^  when  he  difcuiles  the 
tithe  qucftion  ;  but  let  him  fpeak  for  himfelf. 

•  Conflltutions,  apparently  opprefiive,  are  often  more  fo  in  appear- 
ance than  in  reality;  fuch,  in  all  probability,  is  the  cafe  with  the  tithes 
in  England.  To  the  Scots  landholder,  privileged  as  he  is,  it  may  ap- 
pear hard,  that  the  tithe  of  the  Clergy  fhould  rife  upon  hfm,  in  con- 
fequence  of  improvements  made  folely  at  his  cxpence,  and  to  which 
they  have  contributed  no  fhare.  As,  however,  the  clergy  will,  doubt- 
lcia>  in  general,  find  it  convenient  to  live  upon  good  terms  with  their 
parifhioners,  it  is  prefumeable  that  they  will  ordinarily  confent  to  accept 
pf  a  very  eafy  compofition.  The  farmer  (who,  in  taking  his  leafe, 
jnuft,  no  doubt,  make  allowance  for  the  poflible  exadlion  of  the  whole 
tithe)  will,  therefore,  always  find  himfelf  eafier, under  the  moderate  com- 
pofition of  the  clergyman,  than  he  could  have  done  under  the  pro- 
prietor, fuppofing  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  tithes;  becaufe  the  latter 
lies  under  no  rellraints  of  this  nature,  to  prevent  him  from  exadiing 
full  rent  for  the  whole  value  of  the  fubjedl.  Thus  would  it  feem  pro- 
bable, that  tithe  fo  far  operates  to  the  encouragement  of  the  farmer, 
in  pre  veil  Ling  him  from  being  difabled  to  carry  on  his  improvements 
by  a  rent  racked  to  an  exorbitant  ftrctch  :  But  the  improvements 
which  fu,it  a  farmer,  upon  any  proper  length  of  leafe,  are  of  equal  im- 
portance to  the  increaie  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  foil,  as  thofe 
longer-fighted  improvements  of  more  diftant  return  that  are  fuited  to 
the  more  permanent  intereft  in  the  fubjeft  of  the  perpetual  proprietor. 
Without  doubt,  the  clergyman,  as  well  as  the  proprietor,  expedls  to 
reap  where  he  has  not  fowu  ;  and,  upon  a  renewal  of  leafe,  will  look 
for  a  rife  in  compofition,  as  the  other  will  for  a  rife  of  rent,  propor- 
tioned to  the  iucreafed  value  of  the  fubjedl ;  though  improved  entirely 
l)y  the  proper  outlay  of  the  farmer's  capital,  and  though  neither  have 
contributed  one  farthing  to  the  improvement.  If,  however,  the  lands 
fhall  have,  meanwhile,  been  improved  in  produd^ive  value,  it  mull  be  a 
matter  of  fmall  concern  to  the  public,  whether  he  who  reaps  the  im- 
mediate *  benefit  fhall  be  a  fox -hunter  or  a  preacher.  Extraordinary 
things  are  alone  thought  worth  reporting  ;  and  the  inftances  of  op- 
preffion  of  the  farmers  by  the  Clergy,  which  reach  us  in  Scotland, 
candour  mull  therefore  difpofe  us  to  confider  as  the  exceptions  from 
the  general  rule.' 

We  would  here  remind  our  author  of  the  maxim  flated  in  the 
introduction  to  the  work,  and  inquire  whether  the  occupier  of 
land  has  ^.fufficient  perfomil  intcrcjl  in  the  invention  and  execu- 
tion of  improvements,  if  a  thlid  perfon  can  legally  come  and 
carry  oft' a  tenth  part  of  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  It  is  no  argu- 
ment to  ^'\jy  that  if  the  titbc-holder  did  not  carry  off  this  tenth, 
the  h;ndlord  would  require  fo  much  more  rent,  for  the  landlord 
could  nor,  during  the  currency  of  a  leafe,  demand  a  halfpenny 
more  rent  than  was  covenanted,  or  even,  if  the  tenant  poffeffed 
WLihout  f'jcurity  of  that  tenure,  he  could  not  demand  an  extra 

rent 
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icnt  for  the  current  crop.  To  make  our  author's  argutnent 
complete,  it  ought  to  have  been  firft  maintained,  that  both  the 
fox-hunter  ai.d  the  preacher  regulated  their  demands  in  dire& 
proportion  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  crop  ;  and  this  being  done,  the 
inference  would  have  been  conclufive.  We  do  not  pufti  the  mat- 
ter farther,  apprehending  that  an  additional  argument  is  alto- 
gether unneceflarj. 

The  fedion  on  the  corn  laws  is  much  to  our  mind.     We  are, 
like  the  author,  hoftile  to  every  compulforj  reflri£lion  on  trade, 
and  are  clear  the  nation  has  not  received  benefit  from  the  regu- 
lating laws  paffed  from  time  to  time  on  this  fubjedl.     Our  an- 
ceflors  dreaded  being  ftarved,  if  ^/ree  exportation  was  permitted^ 
and,  in  the  prefent  age,  we  are  apprehenfive  of  being  inundated 
with  foreign  grain,  if  a  free  importation  was  to  take  place.  Were 
exportation  allowed  at  all  times,  except  in  thofe  of  dearth  and  fa- 
mine, and  importation  permitted  under  protedling  duties,  a  valt 
burden  would  be  taken  off  the  trading  and  agricultural  intereil 
of  Britain.     We  find   that  clover   feed,  for  inftance,  pays  the 
fame  duty,  whether  the  commodity  is  cheap  or  dear,  and  yet  a 
plentitul  fupply  is  always  procured.     It  does  not  appear  either 
tliat  the  free  import  of  foreign  feed  has  difcouraged  the  home 
growth.     If  the  corn  trade  was  in  this  way  regulated,  and  pro- 
tecting duties  impofcd  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  value  ot  la- 
bour and  money  in  Britain,  when  compared  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, we  fee  no  harm  that  could  eniue   from  a  free  trade  at  all 
times.  At  prelent,  the  corn  trade  is  an  abfolute  fpcculation  ;  but 
the  propofcd  alteration  would  fcrve  to  put  it  upon  a  footing  with 
other  commercial  undertakings.    ' 

The  r\ftcm  of  entails  is  viewed  in  a  tru^  I'ght,  and  the  ad  of 
Parliament,  icth  of  his  prefent  Majcfty,  paffed  for  the  exprefs 
purpofe  of  leffenin;T  their  inimical  effe^^s,  is  faid  not  to  have  ope- 
rated in  Peebles-fhire,  and  very  paitially  in  the  reil  of  Scotland. 
This  a6l,  like  every  other  half  meafurc,  has  proved  unequal  to 
the  evils  which  it  was  intended  to  counteract,  though,  in  its  ori- 
ginal ill  ape,  it  mi;iht  have  produced  confiderable  advantage. 

Speaking  of  Nidpath  caitle,  and  the  dcltruCtion  of  the  woods 
around  it,  we  find  ibme  very  pertinent  obfcrvations  on  this 
fubjcdt. 

*  We  laugh  at  the  fuperflition  of  the  Chinefe,  in  paying  divine 
honours  to  tfie  memory  of  their  deceafed  anceflors ;  though  it  is  pro- 
bable, this  their  worlhip  is,  like  that  of  other  people,  fo  managed,  as 
not  cffentially  to  interfere  with  their  temporal  iutcreiis.  But  might 
not  a  ftranger  to  our  laws  and  cuftoms  be  tempted  to  tax  us  of  a  more 
than  Chinefe  fuperllition,  in  paying  to  the  wills  of  our  anccftors,  where 
they  interfere  fu  materially  with  our  temporal  intereils,  as  to  preclude 
all  power  of  choice  on  cur  part,  in  feme  of  the  mofl  cffc:itial  parts  of 
*  tlieir 
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their  management,  an  obedience  more  devoted  and  implicit,  than  what 
is  generally  paid  even  to  an  acknowledged  Divine  authprity  I* 

The  feftion  on  fheep  farms  contains  n  excellent  account  of 
the  efficient  Tweedalc  hufbandrj,  but  cannot  with  proprictj  be 
abridged.  We  muil  therefore  leave  it  to  be  taken  up  at  a  time 
nvhen  we  have  more  leifure  upon  our  hands. 

Hufbandrj  implements,  of  every  defcription,  appear  to  be  of 
the  fame  improved  kinds  as  are  now  generally  ufed  in  Scotland, 
and  this  might  have  been  expelled  in  a  county  where  fo  many 
of  the  refideht  proprietors  may  be  charaderil'ed  as  enlightened 
and  accomplifhed  farmers.  Small's  plough,  with  a  curved  mould 
board,  is  mod  commonly  ufed ;  and  the  Scotch  plough,  of  a  light 
conftru^ion,  is  preferred  for  lands  abounding  with  ftones. 
Cleaning  ploughs,  of  various  kinds,  are  in  the  hands  of  every 
farmer  who  cultivates  green  crops.  Mr  Sanderfon,  on -his  farm 
near  the  village  of  Linton,  has  alfo  invented  a  draining  plough, 
which,  with  nx  horfes,  clears  out  a  drain  of  two  feet  by  eighteen 
inches.  Sir  George  Montgomery  has  alfo  introduced  a  draining 
plough,  called  the  Miner,  intended  to  follow  another  plough  of  the 
common  kind,  and  to  break  up  the  pan  or  fubfoil,  thereby  furnifh- 
ing  a  channel  or  defcent  for  the  water  through  a  bottom  formerly 
retentive.  Drilling  machines  for  turnips  are  of  courfe  frequent. 
One  horfe  coup  carts  are  almofl  univerfally  in  ufe,  and  fanners 
fir  drefling  corn  are  to  be  found  on  every  farm.  The  number  of 
thrafliing  machines,  in  this  fmall  county,  is  aftonifliingly  great, 
no  fewer  than  42  being  wrought,  whereof  18  are  driven  by  wa- 
ter. The  placing  of  the  beaters  or  fcutchers  upon  the  drum  in  a 
line  crofUng,  at  a  fmall  angle,  that  of  the  drum's  axis,  inftead  of 
being  placed  parallel  to  it,  as  mentioned  in  the  addenda  to  the 
Roxburgh  report,  we  cannot  confider  as  any  improvement.  In 
the  firft  place,  the  force  of  the  beat  or  fwitch  would  be  propor- 
tionably  leflened,  whilft  the  ftraw  would  neceffarily  be  drawn  to 
one  end  of  the  drum,  and  the  motion  of  the  machine  of  courfe  be 
impeded. 

We  coincide  with  our  author  in  thinking  that  the  coft  of 
completely  enclofing  fuch  a  county  as  Peebles,  would  much  more 
than  exceed  the  probable  advantages.  A  pafture  enclofure  to 
ferve  as  an  hofpital,  or  to  confine  rams,  would,  however,  be  ad- 
vantageous on  every  flieep  farm.  In  feveral  counties  we  have 
noticed  ufelefs  outlays  of  money  in  this  mode  of  improvement  ; 
but  the  expence  is  now  fo  great,  that  the  evil  ftands  a  fair  chance 
pf  correfting  itfelf. 

Some  excellent  obfervations  are  to  be  found  in  the  two  fefUons 
upon  farm-houfes  and  cottages,  and  the  author  defer ibes  the 
former  and  prefent  flate  of  focicty  with  philofophic  precifion. 
He  fays,  p.  36. 
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*  In  former  times,  the  Scots  tenant  poffefTed  the  fentimenta  and 
habits  of  the  fubjed  of  an  Afiatic  defpot,  rather  than  thofe  of  a  free 
man :  deftitute  of  that  manly  confidence,  infpired  by  the  confcioufnefs 
of  fccurity  in  the  equal  proteftion  of  law,  he  relied  more  upon  the  re- 
fources  of  his  own  dexterity  and  cunning  ;  and  the  dread  of  being 
plundered  made  him  cautious  of  difplaying  fuch  wealth  as  he  pofTeiF- 
cd,  either  in  improvements  upon  his  farm,  or  in  purchafing  fuch  com- 
forts and  accommodations  as  its  profits  might  afford.  From  this  con- 
traded  habit  of  concealment,  and  from  the  fmall  degree  of  wealth 
which  he  had  any  opportunity  of  acquiring,  the  Scots  tenant  was  con- 
tented to  live  in  the  mod  miferable  hovel ;  the  poverty,  too,  of  hit 
hcdlord,  who  could  draw  little  lent  from  a  wretched  tenantry,  dedi- 
tute  of  every  proper  encouragement  to  induftry,  difabling  him,  even 
had  he  been  willing,  to  afford  much  better  accommodation.  .Thefe  ho- 
vels, fuch  as  they  vrerc,  cod  nothing  to  the  proprietor,  but  were  up* 
held  for  ever  by  the  tenant ;  it  being  underdood,  at  common  law,  in. 
dependent  of  covenant,  that  the  outgoing  tenant  diould  leave  them  al- 
ways to  his  fucceffor,  in  tenantabie  and  hahitahU  condition  •'  From  ufe 
and  practice  tenantabie  ttnd  habitabUj  had  come  to  imply  merely  wind 
and  water  ti^bt ;  and  the  comn[H}n  dyle  pf  farm-houfes  admitted  of 
little  more  accommodation  than  mere  dielter  from  the  weather. 

*  In  confcquence  of  the  firm  edablifhment  of  monarchy,  and  the 
diffolution  of  arillocracy — of  the  abolition  of  heritable  jurifdi6lions, 
and  the  fuhilitution  of  independent  Judges,  unconneded  with  the  fub- 
je^  of  their  own  jurifdidlion,  and  having  no  perfonal  intered  in  their 
own  decifions — the  fccurity  of  the  tenantry,  as  well  as  of  all  the  lower 
orders  in  fociety,  is  confirmed  :  General  indudry  has  kept  pace  with 
growing  fecurity ;  and  the  fituation  of  every  rank  is  altered  greatly 
for  the  better.  In  confcquence  of  increafing  fentiments  of  liberality 
among  the  landed  gentry,  of  fecurity  among  the  tenantry,  and  of 
wealth  in  both,  the  dyle  of  farm-houfes  through  Scotland  has  bees 
much  improved.' 

Speaking  of  cottages,  Mr  F.  judicioufly  remarks,  that 

*  Upon  the  feparation  of  farmers  from  their  date  of  townfhips,  runrig, 
and  commonty,  (to  which  they  had  been  driven,  for  mutual  defence, 
in  times  of  turhuk-nce),  into  didin6l  poffeflions  with  feparate  refiden- 
ces,  the  farmer,  who  obtained  poffeflion  of  the  hxm  upon  which  the 

.  ciudered  dwellings  had  been  tred^ed,  might  have  a  fuperfluity  of 
boufes  to  difpofe  of  to  cottagers ;  and  in  a  date  of  fociety,  where  the 
little  exteniion  of  arts  and  manufadlures  afforded  few  outlets  to  profiN 
able  employment,  more  people  might  be  found  who  would  rent  fuch 
houfet  or  cottages,  though  there  was  fmall  demand  for  them  as  country 
labourers,  from  their  finding  nothing  better  to  do  :  Such  fituations 
would  be,  however,  deferted,  when  better  employment  occurred  to 
tlieir  occupiers ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  fuch  ameliorations  may  have  of*- 
■ten  fuggeiled  notions  of  thofe  ideal  didreffes  fo  graphically  depi<5led, 
•Wd  fo  pathetically  deplored,  in  Goldfmith's  fanciful  poem  of  the 
Deferted  Village,  The  notion  of  whining  over  the  defertion  and  de- 
i  popuiaticQ 
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popalation  of  the  country,  is  now  abandoned  to  idle  and  ignorant  (en- 
timentalifts,  who  are  left  to  lament,  at  pleafure,  the  lofs  of  thofe  en* 
chanting  fancied  fcenes  of  rural  content,  and  cottage  innocence  and 
felicity,  which  no  man  of  fenfe  believes  ever  to  have  had  an  cxiftence 
but  in  the  imagination  of  the  poet.' 

Again  p.  50,  he  obferves, 

*  The  perfe^ion  of  improvement  would  feem  to  infer  the  complete 
reparation  of  every  profefllon  :  The  occupation  of  every  inch  of  the 
lands  by  profellional  farmers ;  and  the  cluilering  of  labourers  and  arti- 
ficers into  centrical  villages,  fo  completely  detached  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  land,  as  to  buy  even  their  milk,  as  well  as  every  other  kind  of 
farm  produce,  from  the  farmer  by  profelBon  ;  perhaps,  even  the  pro* 
feflional  carter,  to  be  fo  infulated  within  the  bufinefs  of  his  profefBon» 
as  to  purchafe  from  the  farmer  every  article  of  his  horfe*s  provender. 
Such  a  completion  cannot,  however,  exift,  but  in  a  country  rich  in 
produce  by  nature  and  cultivation,  and  poflefiing  a  very  numerous  po-^ 
pulation  ;  but  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  efforts  of  felf-interefl  in  every 
individual  to  produce  an  approximation  towards  it,  fo  far  as  circum- 
ftances  will  admit.  Meantime,  it  were  idle  to  attempt,  by  political  re* 
gulations,  prematurely  to  enforce  the  adoption  of  fuch  arrangements 
as  will,  of  their  own  accord,  enfue  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things.  It 
were  ftill,  however,  more  abfurd,  to  counteraft,  by  regulation,  thefc 
natural  tendencies  towards  amelioration,  by  forcing  the  land  into  fmall 
cottage  pofTefGons,  where  there  is  no  demand  for  fuch  minute  divifion  ; 
either  in  yielding  to  the  Cockney  apprehenfion  of  that  bugbear,  the 
monopoly  of  farms  ;  or  to  the  enthufiafm  of  fentimentalifts,  wifhing  to 
embody  their  poetic  conceptions,  by  the  gratuitous  eredion  of  cot- 
tages ;  which  muft  neceflarily  transform  their  occupants,  from  inde- 
pendent labourers,  paying  in  work  for  what  they  receive  in  wages, 
into  abje6i  dependent  beggars.' 

Tlie  fentiments  exprefled  in  the  feftlon  allotted  to  a  compara- 
tive view  of  horfes  and  oxen  for  farm  labour,  are  very  fatisfac- 
torj  to  us  i  and  with  an  extract  from  it,  wc  fhall  end  our  exami- 
oatlon. 

*  Oxen,  once  univcrfally  ufed  in  all  kinds  of  tilth,  are  now  as  uni- 
verfally  laid  afide  ;  a  fadl  clearly  decifive  of  the*  inutility  of  uilng  oxen 
for  labour.  Could  the  farmer,  by  uling  oxen  inllcad  of  horfes,  fend 
more  produce  to  market  of  beef  or  corns  from  his  farm,  would  any 
thing  elfc  be  neceflary  to  induce  him  to  adopt  the  change  ?  An  in- 
tereil  may  not  be  purfued  when  it  hath  never  been  clearly  feen  ;  but 
nothing  will  induce  the  dereliftion  of  an  intercll,  already  feen  and 
reaped,  but  the  difcovery  of  a  fuperior  interefl  arifing  from  a  different 
management. 

*  The  fubftitutlon  of  oxen  for  horfes  in  labour  is,  neverthelefs,  the 
theme  of  popular  declamation  ;  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  furprillng, 
if  fome  of  the  wife  city  committees,  fitting  in  profound  invefligation 

'^  the  caufes  of  the  high  prices  of  provifiods,  (hould  bethink  them- 
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£dvet  of  applying  to  the  Legiflature  to  enforce  this  fubftitutlon  by 
compulfion.  We  would  rather  recommend  it  to  them,  to  get  over 
their  prejudice  againil  the  ufe  of  horfes  fleih  as  food  :  No  deicriptios 
of  pafturing  animals  will  take  on  fleih  more  fpeedily  than  the  horfe ; 
and,  if  his  flefli  fhould  become  palatable,  he  would  be,  in  this  refpedt 
alfo,  much  more  economically  kept  than  the  ox.  We  have  heard  of 
dogs  having  been  fcrved  up  at  table,  in  this  country,  after  the  manner 
of  Otaheitc  :  It  would  be  much  more  patriotic  to  introduce  the  Tar- 
tar fafhion,  of  eating  old  horfes  well  flfttened  :  Indeed,  after  overcom- ' 
ing  the  repugnance  arifmg  from  the  hideous  and  difgufting  appearance 
of  that  undillinguifhingly  voracious  and  fcrophulous-looking  animal, 
the  fow,  repugnance  to  the  fleih  of  horfes  would  appear  a  mere  pre- 
judFce  of  education — like  the  prejudice  agalnll  potatoes  entertained, 
according  to  Count  Rumford,  by  the  Bavarians,  which  obliged  hini 
to  introduce  them  by  Healthy  as  an  article  of  food^  into  the  poors- 
houfe  at  Munich.' 

A  correal  map  of  the  county  is  given,  which  is  an  appendage 
that  ought  always  to  accompany  fuch  publications.  The  work 
is  dedicated  to  Sir  James  Montgomery,  Bart,  late  Lord  Chief  Ba- 
ron  of  the  Exchequer,  who,  in  more  refpe£ls  than  one,  might 
juftly  be  confidered  as  the  father  of  the  county.  Indeed  Tweedale 
has  long  poffefled  a  race  of  proprietors  attentive  to  agricultural 
matters,  and  zcaloufly  adive  to  promote  the  profperitj  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

Two  valuable  papers  are  added  by  way  of  appendix,  i.  Aa 
account  ofJVhim^  the  feat  of  Sir  James  Montgomery,  Bart,  with 
fome  obfervations  upon  the  culture  of  flow  mofs^and  of  ploughable 
mofs,  communicated  by  him.  2.  An  ejfay  on  the  clifeafes  offueep^ 
which  appears  to  be  of  great  merit.  We  fhall  fet  afide  both  as 
a  corps  de  refer'-je^  that  may  be  brought  into  the  field  when  cir- 
cumftances  require  fuch  affiftance. 

Thus  have  we  offered  an  imperfeft  and  defultory  review  of  a 
performance,  which,  with  drift  propriety,  may  be  ranked  among 
the  firll  clals  of  the  cour.ty  furveys.  Our  opinions,  almoft  in 
every  point,  are  in  unifon  with  thofe  entertained  by  the  worthy  au- 
thor ;  and  it  is  with  plcafure  we  add,  that  principles, fuch  as  guided 
him,are  fpreading  more  and  more  everyday.  On  a  farmer  occafion, 
vol.  I.  p.  284.  we  noticed  *  that  it  was  a  circumftance  extremelj 
creditable  to  the  Scottifti  clergy,  that  fuch  of  their  number  as 
were  appointed,  under  the  authority  of  the  Agricultural  Board, 
to  aflifl  in  the  great  work  of  furveying  the  kingdom,  had  per- 
fermed  their  refpeftive  parts  affigned  them  with  fingular  inge- 
naity  and  judgment;  while  in  England,  where  the  profefiion  is 
ten  times  more  numerous,  only  one  folitary.  individual,  to  the 
beft  of  our  recoUeftion,  was  felefted  from  the  clerical  order  for 
imidling  the  labouring  oar  on  that  important  occafion.'  The 
idfts  which  we  then  entertained  concerning  the  talents  of  the; 
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Scottifii  clergy  for  executing  rural  farveys,  aresjnore  confirm* 
«d  bj  the  perufal  of  the  one  now  under  confideration ;  and  we  can 
with  truth  declare,  that  the  different  branches  of  rural  economy 
and  praftical  hulbandrj  could  not  have  been  defcribed  with  greater 
accuracy  ^  nor  could  exifting  abufes,  a]nd  the  beft  way  of  re^ify- 
ing  them,  have  been  more  ably  pointed  out,  than  is  done  by  the 
reverend  author  of  the  Peebles  furvey.  In  our  next,  we  (hall 
take  up  another  furvey  execi^ed  by  a  gentleman  of  the  fame  or- 
der, and  trufl  we  will  have  no  occaGon  to  change  our  fenti- 
xnents  refpe£ting  the  natural  fitnefs  of  the  eftabli(hed  clergy,  for 
defcribing  the  rural  economy  of  the  diftrifts  with  which  they  are 
conae£ted. 

N. 


It  appears  that  a  fmall  omiffion  had  taken  place  in  the  above 
work,  and  the  author^  like  a  man  of  liberal  principles,  haileus  to 
correft  it. 

to  th£  conductor  of  th£  farmer's  magazine. 

Sir, 

As  my  agricultural  furvey  of  Peebles  has  chiefly  been  indebt^ 
ed  to  your  work  for  any  notice  which  it  has  attraScd  from  the 
public,  and  as  it  will  chiefly  be  confined  within  the  region 
of  your  circulation,  I  will  take  it  kind,  if  at  any  time  yo« 
ihould  think  proper  to  dire£t  the  attention  of  the  public  to  it, 
by  extrafts,  or  otherwife,  if  you  will  indulge  me  in  that  op- 
portunity of  fupplying  an  omifEon,  of  which  I  have  been  unin- 
tentionally guilty.  It  is  the  omiffion  of  the  bot-boufe  at  Hartree, 
belonging  to  Colonel  Dick  ion,  which  I  had  not  recoUeded  whei 
enumerating  the  hot-houfes  of  the  county.  As  the  great  pur. 
pofe  of  my  work  was  to  notice  the  profitable  rather  than  the  or. 
namental^  it  is  no  wonder  that  fome  of  the  latter  (hould  ercap< 
xne.  The  fpirited  praftice  of  many  tenants  would  aUb  haT< 
>vell  defer ved  notice,  had  a  particular  enumeration  been  intended 
but  I  confined  myfelf  to  fuch  praftices  as  were  primary  in  thi 
introduftion  of  the  new  fyflem,  or  as  were  more  illuftrative  o: 
fome  general  principle.     I  am,. 

Yours,  &c. 

Charles  Findlater. 

NcwIandSf  March  l .  \ 
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Letter  addrejffed  to  the  Commijfioners  of  Supply  and  Landholders  in 
the  County  of  Stirlinir ;  containing  an  Hiforical  Sketch  of  the 
Malt  Laws ;  ivith  Ohfer^mttons  illuflrative  of  the  inferiority  of 
Scots  to  Englijb  Malt,  and  the  caufes  which  produce  that  inferiori* 
ty,  Edinburgh, — Ccnjlable.  Stirling, — W»  Anderfon^  and  C. 
RandaL 

I 

m 

We  have  received  much  fatisfaftion  from  this  plain  and  tern-, 
perate  ftatement,  and  trud  that  its  efle£ls  will  not  be  loll  upon 
the  landed  intereft  of  Scotland,  who,  we  niuft  confefs,  have  ra- 
ther looked  upon  the  mait  tax  of  laft  feflion  with  an  eye  of  indif- 
ference. Tlie  author,  after  giving  an  hillorical  account  of  the 
cxcife  upon  malt,  and  of  the  zealous  oppofition  difplayed  by  the 
Scots  members  when  an  equal  tax  was  originally  propofed  in  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  17 13,  proceeds  to  ftate  fome  perti- 
nent obfervations  on  the  procefs  of  malting,  and  the  caufes  which 
render  Scots  barley  inferior  in  quality  to  the  barley  of  England. 
"We  cannot  do  better  than  give  this  part  of  the  letter  in  his  owii 
words,  as  it  is  replete  with  found  fenfe,  and  folid  information. 

*  Malting,  you  all  know,  is  a  prtKcfs  preparatory  to  brewing  or  diC- 
tilling,  its  objccls  are,  to  ameliorate  the  quality,  and  increafe  the  quan- 
tity of  that  faccharine  fubftance  from  which,  according  to  the  bett  chc- 
mirts,  all  fpirits  are  extrafted.  Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
thcfe  effects,  either  whilft  the  plant  is  In  Its  natural  Hate  of  vegetation, 
or  after  it  is  fubjefted  to  the  operations  of  the  inaltller,  mull  tend  to  en* 
hence  the  value  of  the  malt.  Sugar  Is  ainioil  unlverfally  produced  hf 
vegetables,  but  it  certainly  abounds  moil  under  the  influence  of  a  warm 
climate.  Heat  and  dry  weather  always  give  the  promife  of  a  fruitful 
cane,  whilft  cold  and  rain  render  it  aqueous  and  unproduftive.  The  fame 
thing  happens  to  the  grape.  When  follered  by  the  genial  influence  of 
the  fun,  and  prefcrved  from  an  excefs  of  moifture,  it  yields  a  rich  return 
of  generous  wine  ;  whereas,  where  much  expofcd  to  rainy  weather,  the 
produce  is  weak,  and  very  foon  becomes  four  and  vapid.  But  what  hap- 
pens to  plants  which  yield  fugar  and  alcohol  In  greater  abundance,  will 
lu  8  more  limited  degree  apply  to  thoie  which  afford  them  in  fmaller 
quantities.  The  grain  of  a  cold  and  variable  climate  mull  therefore  pro- 
dace  lefs  of  the  faccliarine  fubllance,  which  is  the  effence  of  malt,  than 
grain  which  is  ralfcd  under  more  favourable  circumllances. 

*  One  of  the  operations  of  the  vegetative  organs  of  plants,  is  to  dif- 
enga^this  faccharine  matter,  and  render  it  fenfible  to  the  talle.  Hence 
the  uinectnefs  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  when  they  begin  to  (hoot. 
The  moifture  of  the  earth  and  gentle  heat  to  which  the  feed  is  expofcd, 
forjlbon  ad  upon  it,  and  make  it  tend  to  dccompofition.     The  parti 
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recede  from  each  other  ;  the  conftituent  principles  are  left  to  enter  into 
aew  combinations ;  and  fuch  as  had  been  only  incompletely  formed  by 
the  interpofitioQ  of  other  particles,  are  enabled  to  feparate  tVom  thefet 
tnd  perfeft  the  combination.  The  whole  fubftance  of  the  grain  it  by 
this  means  converted  into  a  mealy  powder,  from  which  the  fugar  it  caii- 
ly  difengaged  by  felution  in  water. 

*  The  procefs  of  malting^  is  an  artificial  vegetation.  The  barley  ii 
fteeped  in  the  couch,  that  it  may  imbibe  a  fufficiency  of  moifture,  and 
it  then  laid  in  a  heap  on  a  floor,  where  the  temperature  is  high  enough 
to  encoifrage  vegetation.  This  procefs  is  allowed  to  proceed  till  the 
aquafpire  or  young  (hoot  is  juft  ready  to  protrude  beyond  the  hufk  : 
vhatever  exceeds  or  falls  fhort  of  this  point,  (for  reafons  to  be  afterwards 
explained,)  occafions  a  lofs  of  value  on  the  malt.  But,  befidet  the  orit 
ginal  faccharine  fubftance  in  the  grain,  it  would  appear  tha$  additional 
iugar  is  formed  in  malting.  The  confiituent  parts  ef  fugar  are,  oxigen, 
hydrogen,  and  carbon.  The  two  firft  will  be  fupplied  by  the  water  in 
the  mah-batb ;  the  lafl  by  the  coak  or  cinders,  which  are  ufed  aa  fuel 
in  the  kiln.  Yet  this  augmentation  in  the  malting,  which  is  very  confi- 
derable,  both  in  bulk  and  weight,  will  dtrpend  very  much  on  the  quality 
of  the  grain.  A  large  full  pickle,  with  a  thin  huflc,  and  ftronger  vege- 
tative organs,  will  decompofe  a  greater  quantity  of  water,  and  form  a 
greater  addition  to  its  original  fngar,  than  one  inferior  in  all  thefe  qua- 
lities: of  co'.i'fe,  if  the  Scotch  barley  is  inferior  to  the  Englifli,  it  will 
be  proportionally  lefs  augmented  by  thefe  operations. 

•  It  fecms  to  be  a  common  opinion,  that,  bccaufe  the  (accharine  fub- 
fiance  of  barley  i&  not  perceptible  to  the  tade,  it  is  entirely  formed  by 
the  procefs  of  malting  ;  and  that  the  condituent  parts  only  are  to  be 
found  in  the  grain,  which,  during  the  vegetation  or  malting^  are  allowed 
to  combine.  Were  this  the  cafe,  the  climate  could  not  fo  much  affe6^ 
ua.  But  t)^e  truth  lies  on  the  other  fide.  There  are  no  fubftances  more 
common  in  nature  than  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon^  Were  there  no 
peculiar  organization  neceffary  for  adjuring  the  proportions  of  thefe 
elements,  and  aflifling  their  combination,  or  were  we  able,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  procure  fugar  wherever  we  could  bring  them  together,  that  ar- 
ticle would  be  abundant  in  every  quarter.  But  every  one  knows  that 
tiiit  is  far  from  being  the  cafe.  The  faA  ip,  that,  inftead  of  being  alto- 
gether produced  by  the  malting,  the  additional  faccharine  fubftance 
thereby  obtained,  fqarcely  compenfates  the  lofs  of  fpirit  evaporated  dur- 
ing the  drying,  and  part  of  the  rootlets  which  are  rubbed  off  in  the 
turning.  This  is  completely  proved  by  the  pradlice  of  didilling  from 
unmalted  barley,  from  which  I  have  been  told  two  more  gallons  of  fpi- 
ritt  can  be  extradted  per  boll,  ^han  from  the  fame  kind  of  grain  tho- 
roi]ghly  malted.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  chief  objefl  of  malting 
is  to  ameliorate  the  faccharine  juices,  by  freeing  them  from  thofe  oleagi- 
poot  and  foreign  fubftances  which  give  a  difagreeable  flavour  to  the  li- 
quor. And  it  follows,  of  courfe,  that  it  is  to  the  grain  we  are  to  look 
im  the  comparative  quantities  of  fug^r  suid  fpirit.  '     P-  13-1 7« 
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The  author  then  fliews,  from  meteorological  tables,  the  differ* 
tnce  of  heat  in  the  two  countries,  which  he  calcalates  to  amount 
to  four  degrees.  We  mud  here  remark,  chat  the  fame  degree  of 
heat  in  September  will  not  have  the  fame  influence  upon  grain 
&s  it  would  have  produced  at  an  earlier  period,  becaufe  the  days 
arc  Shorter :  therefore,  as  Scotifli  barley  is  feldom  harvefled 
fooncr  than  the  middle  of  that  month,  and  often  a  great  deal  lat- 
er, it  mud  be  deteriorated  in  a  greater  proportion  than  what  at 
firft  fight  appears  to  be  the  cafe  from  thefe  calculations.  Engliih 
barley,  at  leall  in  all  the  counties  fouth  of  Trent,  (and  it  is  from 
thofe  counties  that  importation  is  made,)  is  fafely  houfed  or  (lack- 
ed, before  a  fickle  is  drawn  in  one  fiftieth  part  of  North  Britain. 

After  noticing  the  humidity  of  the  climate  in  Scotland,  which 
certainly  affecls  both  wheat  and  barley  materially,  the  author, 
with  propriety,  notices  another  obftacle  of  great  magnitude.  Hd 
fays, 

*  Id  the  malting,  the  great  Hejideratum  is  to  malt  the  grain  equally. 
When  the  proccfs  of  vegetation  is  flopt  by  the  heat  of  the  kiln,  if  a  part 
of  each  feed  only  has  vegetated,  the  remainder  of  it  is  unmalted  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  acrofpire  has  been  allowed  to  (hoot  out  beyond 
the  hufk,  the  faccharine  matter  contained  in  it  is  likewife  loft.  The 
inequality  of  grain,  which  different  foils  and  fituations  mu(l  produce, 
cannot  fail,  in  fume  cafes,  to  tender  this  difficulty  in  malting  unfur- 
mountable.  In  Scotland,  the  face  of  the  country  is  beautifully  varied. 
Narrow  valleys,  with  rich  but  mixed  foils^  are  amongft  its  chara6lerif- 
tics.  As  the  neighbouring  mountains  are  compofed  of  granite,  fchiftus» 
limeftone,  or  other  rocks,  the  foil  will  be  a  mixture  of  iand,  clay,  or  cal- 
careous earth  ;  and  where  different  (Irata  of  thefe  rocks  lye  near  each  o- 
ther,  wc  find,  in  the  vallies  below,  different  foils  within  the  compafs  of  a 
few  acres.  The  inequality  of  the  furface,  too,  creates  a  difference  in 
the  expofure  of  the  field  ;  fo  that  a  fmall  farm  often  contains  perhaps 
all  the  varieties  uf  foil,  and  equal  varieties  of  expofure.  Tlie  grata  pro« 
duced  on  thefe  farms  mufl  be  affedled  by  thefe  circumilances ;  and  it  is 
impolFible  fur  the  farmer  to  feparate  the  barley  according  to  its  refpec- 
tive  qualities.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  country  is  flat^  and 
the  foil  of  large  dillridd  uniform.  If  properly  laboured,  the  graif)  will 
be  of  an  tqual  quality.  Now,  were  the  barley  of  the  two  countries  of 
the  fame  value  i:i  every  other  refpedt,  the  advantage  the  Ehglifh  barley 
enjoys  in  this  ][)articular  alone,  would  enable  it  to  compete  in  our  mai^ 
keti,  not  only  at  a  high  price,  but  even  with  the  malt-duty  in  its  origi* 
nal  proportions.  '     p.  28,  29. 

We  perfe£lly  concur  with  the  author  in  thinking,  that  Engliih 
barley  will  at  any  time  {land  its  ground  in  the  market  under  a 
duty  double  of  what  is  paid  upon  the  produce  of  Scotland  \  and, 
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STen  when  fo  circumftanced,  may  be  profitably  ufed  both  by 
he  diftiller  and  brewer.  Want  of  room,  however^,  forces  us 
o  abftain  from  illuftrating  this  matter.  Indeed,  experience  may 
warrant  us  to  receive  it  as  an  axiom. 

Many  people  have  taken  up  this  bufniefs  entirely  as  a  queftion 
>f  revenue.  In  our  opinion,  the  point  of  view,  in  which  it 
leferves  confideration,  is  the  injury  which  will  be  fuftained  by 
he  agriculture  of  Scotland  j  and  we  would  have  rejoiced  to  have 
cen  this  ably  demonftrated.  It  is  clear  tliat  the  growth  of  barley 
mder  the  influence  of  an  equal  tax,  mud  be  neceflarily  difcourag- 
;d,  in  every  Scotifli  county,  in  direft  proportion  to  the  latenefs  or 
Lumidity  of  its  climate,  becaufe  the  increafed  duty  will  operate 
irecifely  as  a  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  Engliih  grain.  Even 
it  the  old  rate  of  duties,  tliis  was  partially  felt ;  but  as  the  duties 
re  increafed,  or  tlie  price  of  the  perfeG  article  is  augmented,  the 
liflFerence  in  value,  betwixt  the  barleys  of  both  countries,  muft 
ikewife  be  more  difcernible  :  hence,  tne  inferior  or  fecond  kinds 
7ill  either  be  altogether  neglefted,  or  fold  upon  terms  that  will 
lot  defray  the  expcnce  of  cultivation.  N. 


PART    IIL 

« 

Agricultural  Intelligence. 

We  noticed,  in  our  laft,  that  meetings  of  the  landed  intereft 
lad  been  held  in  fcvernl  counties  for  confidering  the  aci  of  laft 
leflion,  impofing  an  additional  duty  on  malt,  wherein  the  prin- 
ciple long  eftablilhed,  and  till  men  uniformly  adhered  to,  of 
axing  barley  malted  in  Scotland  at  one  half  of  the  Engliih  duty, 
lad  been  completely  departed  from.  At  that  time,  we  flattered 
mrfelves,  that  a  mcafure  fo  inimical  to  tlie  agricultural  profperity 
\{  this  country  would  be  combated  to  the  uttermoft,  and  that  e- 
ery  confti^utional  llcp,  fuch  as  petitioning  Parliament  and  in- 
truding members,  would  be  taken  by  the  landed  intereft,  as 
[uardians  of  die  public  welfare.  It  is  therefore  with  concern  we 
bferve,  that  only  a  few  counties  (Aberdeen  and  Stirling  particu- 
irly)  have  beftirred  themfelves  on  this  occafion,  and  that,  in  ma- 
ly  others,  the  fubject  has  not  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  flighreft 
lotice.  At  fome  meetings  the  queftion  was  difcufled  in  a  meref 
oilk  and  water  way  -,  and  the  arguments  ufed  in  fupport  of  the 
ax-  ^^tisfy  us  that  the  authors  were  totally  ignorant  ot  its  nature 

and 
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ftxid  confequ^nces.  In  fa£b,  the  meafure  lias  been  difcufled  as  a 
rerenue  queilion,  though  not  oppofcd  by  a  (in^le  perfon  on  that 
ground ;  and  the  probable,  we  might  have  faid  the  certain  ef- 
tefts  of  the  aci,  have  been  either  blinked  or  mifunderftood. 

To  us,  who  arc  little  intcrelled  in  the  ilTue,  but  who  enjoy 
many  opportunities  of  afccrtaining  tlie  confequences,  it  appears, 
that  an  equal  duty  in  both  countries  upon  any  article  whatever, 
muft  ncceffirily  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  one  which  pro- 
duces the  article  in  the  greatelt  perfection.  Abftraftedly  confi- 
dered,  this  pofition  will  be  received  as  an  axiom  by  the  greateft 
driveller  in  political  aconomy,  though  recent  circumftances  prove 
that  an  equal  malt  duty  is  not  by  many  people  confidered  m  that 
light.  This  leads  us  to  invcitigate  the  bufniers  at  greater  length 
tlian  cuilomary,  when  any  public  meafure  conne£ted  with  agri- 
culture is  noticed  ;  and  we  are  influenced  to  do  fo,  by  a  nrm 
convidlion  that  the  tax,  if  perfiited  in,  will  prove  eminently  inju- 
rious to  Scotiih  agriculture.  The  tenantry  mull  fuffer  in  the  hrll 
inflance,  but  the  proprietors  will  not  afterwards  efcape. 

In  entering  upon  tliis  invcilij^ation,  two  points  occur  to  our 
view,  which  merit  feparate  difcuilion.  i.  The  natural  difference 
in  value  betwixt  the  barleys  of  J'ingland  and  Scotland.  2.  The 
artificial  diil'crcncv.'  created  by  the  immenfe  duties  levied  on  the 
article,  from  the  time  it  is  malted  to  the  period  when  it  is  manu- 
fadlured  into  ale  or  fpirits.  We  apprehend,  that  the  majority  of 
the  landed  interelt  are  not  fuihciently  acquainted  with  the  extent 
of  the  natural  difference  *,  and  as  for  tlie  artificial  diflerencc,  it 
docs  not  appear  that  the  matter  has  occupied  tlicir  thoughts. 

That  Englilh  barley  is  much  fuperior  to  the  produce  of  Scot- 
land, we  believe  will  not  be  difputed.  livery  perfon  who  re- 
flects upon  the  market  value  of  grain,  ripened  and  harvefted 
in  tlie. early  part  of  autumn,  under  tlie  iniluence  of  a  hot  fun, 
will  readily  acknowlcdi^e  the  inferiority  of  fuch  ?\  may  hap- 
pen to  have  been  liavvcitcd,  even  upon  the  fame  farm,  three 
or  four  weeks  later,  when  the  air  was  damp,  the  rays  of  the 
fun  lefs  intenfe,  and  adverfc  weather  had  occurred.  If  this 
inferiority  prevails  in  grain  railed  on  the  fame  farm  (and  from 
experience  we  know  it  docs),  the  like  difl':;ence  mult  a ilu red- 
ly follow,  in  a  comparative  view  of  Scntlih  and  Englllh  bar- 
leys, taking  the  produce  of  borh  couhtrijs  upon  a  fair  aver- 
age. In  England,  where  the  climate  is  conliderably  earlier,  the 
greateft  part  of  barley  feed  is  nvulc  in  February  aa\l  March ;  and 
in  all  the  exporting  counties,  the  youn^  plants  fairly  cjver  tlie 

Eupd  before  mfich  Scotiih  barley  is  fown.     Ihls  gives  a  Kart  at 
outfet,  whicli  is  afterwards  increafcd  in  every  liage,  a:»d  ad- 
vances the  value  of  the  crop  fomething  in  the  way  that  a  Turn  of 

money 
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money  i3  augmented  by  adding  compound  to  Ample  intereft.  Be^ 
fides,  the  grain  reaches  maturity  at  a  period  when  the  full  ad- 
tantages  ol  a  hot  fun  are  gained ;  and  this  increafes  the  faccha- 
rine  fubftance  which  produces  ale  and  fpirits.  To  our  farming 
readers,  who,  profeflionally,  muft  be  acquainted  with  ■  the  im- 
menfe  benefits  attending  an  early  harveft,  an  apology  is  due,  on 
account  of  this  ftatement ;  but  fomething  of  the  kind  appeared 
aeceflary,  as  the  ground-work  of  our  after  arguments. 

Having  thus  {hown  that  Enelifli  barley,  from  phyfical  circum- 
Ebmces,  is  fuperior  to  Scotifh  barley,  we  come  next  to  afcertain 
the  extent  of  that  fuperiority,  ot,  in  other  words,  to  ftate  the  na- 
tural difference  of  value  betwixt  the  barley  of  both  countries. 

The  quantity  of  proof  fpirits  that  can  be  drawn  from  a  Lin- 
ithgow  boll,  of  the  average  of  Scotifh  barley,  does  not  exceed 
eleven  gallons,  whereas  the  ufual  qualities  imported  from  Eng- 
^nd  (and  thefe  are  below  the  average  of  Englifli  produce}  will 
field  thirteen  and  three  fourths  gallons,  and  in  fome  cafes  above 
fourteen  gallons,  making  a  balance  of  two  gallons  and  three  fourths 
It  leaft  in  favour  of  the  latter*  This,  in  laA,  conflitutes  the  /;a- 
iiral  difference  betwixt  the  barley  of  both  countries  ;  and,  if  no 
luties  were  impofed  upon  the  manufa£lure,  would  be  equal  to 
:wcnty-five  per  cent,  or  thereby  of  the  original  value.  This  dif- 
ference is,  however,  artificially  increafed,  by  the  impc^ition  of 
leavy  duties  upon  the  article  in  the  different  ftages  of  njantifadiure  ; 
lence  the  fourth  of  a  galldn  of  extra  quantity  may  become  as  im-*- 
lortant  an  object  to  the  trader,  under  exifling  circumllances,  as  a 
R^hole  gallon  would  have  been,  had  thefc  circumftances  not  ex'* 
[led. 

In  the  year  1787,  a  fair  and  correft  experiment  was  made  be* 
wixt  a  quantity  of  Norfolk  barley  and  the  like  quantity  of  bar- 
ey  produced  in  one  of  the  mofl  fertile  and  befl  cultivated  Scotifh 
ounties.  The  barleys  were  both  malted  by  the  fame  perfon, 
nd  that  of  Scotifh  growth  weighed  about  3  lib.  per  boll  more 
han  the  Norfolk,  yet  the  latter  yielded  two  gallons  of  more  fpi-» 
its,  which,  at  prelent  value,  is  equal  to  all  the  malt  duties  pu€ 
Dgether.  The  like  difference  would  have  happened,  had  thefe 
arleys  been  brewed ;  nay,  more,  the  quality  and  flavour  of  the 
le  would  have  differed  as  much.  In  brewing  and  diflilling,  it  is 
be  quantity  of  faccharine  matter  contained  in  the  grain  that  fur- 
ifhes  a  criterion  for  afcertaining  its  comparative  value  ;  but  thefe 
lings  are  now  fo  well  underllood,  that  it  afTuredly  would  be  fu- 
erfluous  to  enlarge  on  them. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  fecond  point  mentioned,  viz.  the 
rtificial  difference  betwixt  Scotifh  and  Englifh  barleys  \  and  here 
e  particularly  requefl  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Wc 
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We  muft  premifc,  that,  Cnce  i725>  the  period  when  the  mah 
duty  of  Scotland  was  reduced  below  the  Englifh  taZ|  barley  waSy 
at  different  times,  imported  from  England  into  Scotland,  in  con^ 
fiderable  quantities,  particularly  from  1782  to  1789,  even  when 
the  duties  on  diilillation  were  trifling,  in  comparifon  with  thofe 
now  exadied.  If  the  quality  of  the  grain  imported  was  fo  fa- 
perior,  as  to  defray  the  expences  of  importation,  when  tho 
gorernment  duties  were  low,  an  additional  temptation  to  go  to 
the  fame  market  for  fupplies  nud  be  furnifhed,  by  increafing  the 
duties  in  any  (hape.  Whether  the  duty  is  upon  the  malt,  upon 
the  gallon  of  (lill  ufed,  upon  the  gallon  of  wafli,  or  upon  the 
gallon  of  fpirits,  that  temptation  is  increafed,  though  in  diffin^ 
ent  degrees.  Every  halfpenny  of  additional  duty  paid  in  either 
way,  contributes  to  render  good  grain  of  greater  value.  The 
trouble  and  expcnce  of  manufa£turing  is  exa£lly  the  fame ;  the 
duties  are  alfo  alike,  whether  the  grain  is  good  or  bad }  but  the 
produce  derived,  or  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  perfe£l  article^ 
is  widely  different. 

In  this  view  of  the  bufinefs,  it  is  evident  that  inferior  grain» 
manufa£lured  into  malt,  is  unable  to  yield  the  fame  revenue  to 
Government  as  that  of  fuperior  quality,  becaufe  it  does  not 
yield  fo  much  ale  or  fpirit,  out  of  which  the  duties  mud  be 
paid.  If  the  fame  revenue  is  colIeAed,  one  of  two  things  nmft 
necefT^rily  follow ;  either  the  manufafturer  muft  work  with 
lofs  when  he  ufes  fuch  grain,  or  he  muft  make  purchafes  be- 
low tlie  natural  value  of  the  article  \  in  which  cafe,  the  whole 
lofs  mud  fall  upon  the  cultivator.  Since  the  a£t  of  laft  Seffion^ 
this  artificial  deprelTion  has  (liewn  itfelf  in  a  clear  manner; 
for,  in  many  counties,  barley  cannot  be  marketed,  and,  in  every 
di(lri£t,  fells  nearly  in  dired  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
article  when  manufaflured  into  ale  or  fpirits.  We  do  not  mean 
to  fay,  in  proportion  to  its  natural  value ;  for  this  is  the  tnOt 
level  it  would  find,  were  no  duties  impofcd;  but  in  proportion  io 
the  balance  ivlich  rcjnains  in  the  manufaBurer^s  hands^  ^ft^  the 
expence  of  ivorkmanjhip  and  the  demands  of  the  revenue  are  Jatisfiid^ 
The  manufacturer  is  unable  to  afford  a  higher  price  than  the 
amount  of  this  balance ;  confequcntly,  every  increafe  of  duty  in- 
creafes  the  artificial  inferiority  of  Scotllh  barley,  and  operates  as 
a  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  finer  qualities  from  the  eaftera 
Englilh  counties. 

In  the  Lowland  diftillery  of  Scotland,  according  to  the  fyftem 
of  working  adopted,  that  is  to  fay,  when  only  one  third  of 
malt,  or  thereby,  is  ufed,  the  whole  duties  levied  upon  a 
gallon   of  proof  fpirits  amounts  to  three  {hillings  and  three 

ecc ;  and,  taking  this  as  a  datum^  we  may  be  enabled  to  (how 
r  far  the  natural  inferiority  of  Sgotiih  barley  is  artificially 
•*   ■  increafe4 
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crcafed  by  a  fyftcm  of  equal  duties ;  confequently,  that  a  malt 
z,  nominally  one  half,  may,  in  reality,  be  as  heavy  upon  the 
owers  of  barley  in  Scotland,  as  the  whole  Englifh  duty  is  felt 

that  country.  The  matter  feems  plain  enough ;  and  wc  only 
i(h  to  make  ourfelves  underflood  by  thofe  who  have  not  devoted 
leir  attention  to  fuch  inquiries. 

Wc  have  already  ftated,  that  the  average, difference  of  produce 
om  the  barleys  of  England  and  Scotland,  amounts  to  two  gallons 
id  three  fourths,  (in  the  manufafture  of  ale  the  difference  is 
[ually  great) ;  and,  if  we  eflimate  the  value  of  the  extra  gallons 
thirteen  fliillings  and  nine  pence,  or  five  {hillings  each,  and 
bftra£i  the  ftill,  wafti,  and  fpirit  duties  thereupon,  which  may 
Qount  to  feven  (hillings  and  nine  pence,  then  it  will  ap-- 
jar,  that  the  barley  of  the  firft  mentioned  country  is  worth 
[  fliilfings  per  boll  more  than  the  average  qualities  of  the 
ttcr.  As  the  duties  are  incrcafcd  or  diminiflied,  the  dif- 
rence  in  the  value  of  the  raw  article  '(barley)  muft  likewife 
creafe,  or  diminifh,  though  not  in  an  arithmetical,  but  in  a 
Jometrical  proportion.  This  is  occafioncd  by  the  value  of  the 
:rfeft  articles  (ale  and  fpiriis)  being  out  of  all  bounds  above 
ic  worth  of  the  raw  ijrticle  from  whence  they  are  manufac- 
red. 

The  value  of  fpirits  which  may  be  extrafted  from  a  boll  of  a- 
irage  Scotch  barley,  when  the  price  is  five  fliillings  per  gallon, 
nounts  to  tv/o  pounds  fifteen  {hillinc:s  ;  but  the  value  of  what 
ay  be  drawn  from  a  boll  of  Noriolk  barley  is  three  pounds 
a[ht  (hillings  and  nincpencc,  maki:ie  a  dili'crcncc  of  thirteen 
lilings  and  ninepcnce  on  each  boli  after  being  manufadlured. 
ow,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  former  is  worth  fourteen,  and 
e  latter  tw^ciiiy  (hillings,  the  natural  diflcrcncc  of  fix  (hillings 
artificially  increafed  to  thirteen  (hillings  and  ninepence  in  the 
lurfe  of  the  manufadure.  This  is  entirely  occafioncd  by  the  re- 
e£live  qualities  of  the  raw  materials  being  eiTentially  different,  and 
nders  the  one  unable  to  bear  the  fame  degree  of  taxation  as  the 
her.  It  deferves  alfo  notice,  that  this  increafed  value  of  pro- 
tec  is  obtained  .without  any  additional  trouble  to  the  manufac- 
rcr,  independent  of  the  fuperior  flavour  and  richncfs  of  the 
irits  produced,  which  is  an  important  confideration  ;  as  fuch, 

confcquence    thereof,  will  always   command   a   higher    price 

market.      Under  all  thcfe   circumflances,  can  it   excite   fur-r 

ifc,  that  manufafturers  have  had  recourfe  to  England  for  grain, 

sing  that  their  intcrefts  has  thereby  been  fo  materially  promoted. . 

fad,  the  fimple  queflion  is,  whether  an  article  that  yields  two 
lunds  fifteen  (hillings,  is  capable  of  paying  the  fame  quantum 

tax,  as  another  that  yields  three  pounds  eight  (hillings  and 
nepence  ?    Wc  think  it  is  not  \  and  that  the  whole  lofs  confer.. 

quently 
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ooently  muft  fall  upon  the  grower  of  the  article^  and  not  upon 
uie  manufacturer  or  confumer. 

From  thefc  things,  we  trull  it  will  appear  that  barley  of  the 
growth  of  ScotLind  is  unable  to  pay  the  fame  duty  as  may  be 
exacted  from  Englifli  barley;  and  that  the  natural  difference  in 
quality  is  artificially  increafed,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  rate 
of  duties  impofed.  The  jultice  of  our  argument  is  dem'on- 
(Irated  by  the  prefent  (late  of  the  markets ;  and,  unlefs  an  altera- 
tion of  the  malt  duty  is  procuicd,  fucceeding  years  will  more  and 
more  evince  the  redlitude  thereof.  In  a  word,  we  are  convinced, 
that,  when  Englifh  barley  is  fold  in  Scotland  at  twenty  (hillings 
per  boll,  the  greateft  part  of  Scotilh  barley  will  not  fell  for  more 
than  twelve  iliillings.  In  fome  of  the  fouthern  counties,  where 
qualities  approach  nearer  to  perfection,  prices  may  run  at  a 
medium  betwixt  thcfe  two ;  but  that  the  average  of  the  whole 
kingdom  will  not  exceed  fourteen  (liillings,  is  a  point  which 
few  will  difpute,  who  ferioully  invcftigate  a  buflnefs  of  great- 
er  importance  to  Scotland  than  any  that  has  occurred  (incc 
the  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  An  equal  malt  duty  upon  the 
barleys  of  both  countries,  is  in  fa£l  a  mo(t  unequal  burden.  It 
is  exactly  the  fame  thing,  in  principle,  as  if  the  land-tax  was 
afTcffed  by  the  acre,  inllead  of  a  regulated  valuation  5  and  muft 
operate  in  every  diftritl  precifely  according  to  the  goodnefs  of 
l^rain  which  is  produced.  In  fome,  the  evil  will  work  its  own 
cure ;  for  the  culture  of  barley  -will  there  be  laid  afide.  In 
others,  it  will  only  be  partially  felt;  but,  in  all,  it  muft  oc- 
cafion  a  confiderable  change  in  the  rural  fyftem  now  praftifed, 
unlefs  the  act  of  la(t  SefTion  is  immediately  repealed. 

We  have  hitherto  confidered  the  equal  value  of  the  malt  duty, 
fo  far  only  as  it  regarded  the  agricultural  interefts  of  the  country  ^ 
but  we  (hall  now  (how  its  effedls  upon  the  revenue;  which,  in 
all  probability,  will  rather  be  leffened,  than  augmented,  by  the 
additional  impofition.  On  this  head  we  (hall  be  (hort,  as  the 
fubje£l  lies  rather  out  of  our  fphere.  If  we,  however,  can 
make  out,  that  a  meafure  fo  injurious  to  the  agricultural  in- 
tcrcft  of  the  country,  will  not  promote  the  very  objcft  for 
which  it  was  ena£ted,  it  will  be  allowed,  that  the  motives  for 
urging  a  repeal,  or  modification  of  the  meafure,  are  confiderably 
reinforced. 

In  Scotland  three  fourths  of  the  barley  raifed  is  of  a  quality 
which  cannot  atTord  to  pay  7  malt-tax ;  and  even  the  very  beft 
is  1^1  the  duty  deficient,  when  compared  with  the  produce  gain- 
ed fcoiB  Engli(h  grain.  This,  for  many  years  baek,  has  iniluen« 
Cdf-fKe  diftillers  to  ufe  inferior  qualities  in  an  unmalted  ftate, 
mibbli  it  in  certain  proportions  with  the  bcft  grain^  which  they 

fte..  lt«  MO.  XIV.  Z  fel^ded 
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r 
clewed  for  malting  only.     The  proportion  formerly  ufed  was 

hree  fourths  of  mak,  and  one  fourth  of  barley  :  this  was  after- 
wards altered  to  an  equal  quantity  of  each ;  and  fince  the  addi- 
tional duty  was  fully  felt,  a  dill  greater  redudion  of  malt  is 
made  ;  each  miifh  containing  no  more  than  one  third  of  that  ar- 
ticle. This  redu£lion  made  in  the  ufe  of  malt,'  will  prevent  an 
increafe  of  duty,  more  efpecially  as  we  learn  that  the  brewers 
are  adopting  the  like  fyftem.  The  firfl:  year's  produce  is  no 
rule  for  the  permanent  amount  of  the  tax  ;  for  the  ftock  in  hand 
when  the  a£b  paiTed,  (and  it  was  coniiderable),  being  fubje£lcd 
to  the  new  duty,  necefTarily  augmented  it  in  a  way  which  cannot 
be  repeated. 

As  raw  grain  didilled  neither  affords  fuch  a  ple^fant  nor 
wholefome  fpiric  as  that  produced  from  malt,  we  fhould  think 
*  that  every  wife  government  would  be  too  careful  of  the  health 
of  its  fubje£^s,  to  throw  temptations  in  their  way  for  ruin- 
ing their  beft  intereft.  The  depretiation  of  quality  likewife 
furnifhes  encouragement  to  fmuggiing ;  becaufe  home-made 
fpirits,  when  raw  grain  is  ufed,  cannot  (land  a  competition  with 
Dutch  gin.  By  extending  duties  too  far,  the  bufuiefs  may  be 
thrown  altogether  imo  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  diilillers,  and 
the  old  corn  trade  with  that  country  revived.  In  former  times, 
barley  in  great  quantities  was  exported  to  Holland,  and  af- 
terwards returned  in  a  liquid  (late,  though  it  is  certainly  more 
for  the  intered  of  Britain  that  the  profit  of  manufafluring  the 
article  (hould  centre  at  home,  as  be  conferred  upon  a  people  to 
whom  we  cannot  be  confidered  as  under  the  (lighted  obliga- 
tion. 

In  order  to  (how  the  importance  of  the  didillery  trade  to 
Scotland,  we  date  the  following  particulars,  upon  the  authority 
of  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  every  department  of  the 
bufinefs. 

The  number  of  gallons  entered  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland, 
fince  the  loth  November  1802,  is  1400.  Thefe  confume  321 
bolls  of  malt,  and  642  bolls  of  barley  per  day,  or  1926  bolls  malt, 
and  3852  bolls  barley  per  week,  amounting  to  above  300,000 
bolls  per  annum.  The  gallons  entered  in  the  Highlands. are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  more  numerous,  though,  from  the  different  mode  of 
working  adopted,  a  fmaller  quantity  of  grain  will  be  manufac- 
tured. At  all  events,  the  barley  ufed  in  the  didillery  of  Scotland, 
may  be  edimated  at  500,000  bolls ;  and  if  encouragement  is 
fumi(hed  by  heavy  duties,  to  import  only  one  third  part  of  that 
quantity,  the  lofs  to  the  agricultural  intered  of  the  country  will 
DC  ferioufly  felt.  The  fubje£l  calls  for  the  earlieft  attention  of 
the  landholders  in  every  quarter  \  and,  that  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
taken  up  in  a  prompt  and  decifive  ftyle^  mud  be  attributed  to  the 
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imperfed  view  taken  of  the  bearings  and  confequenccs  of  the  a£l 
of  laft  Seflion. 

Wc  intended  to  have  ofFered  fome  remarks  upon  the  arguments 
ufed  at  the  county  meetings,  by  certain  gentlemen  who  oppofed 
an  application  to  Parliament  for  redrefs,  but  want  of  room  pre- 
vents us  from  doing  more  than  merely  noticing  a  few  of  them. 

In  one  county  where  the  farmers  came  forward,  in  a  dutiful 
manner,  with  a  petition  for  aflillance  from  the  gentlemen  aflVm- 
bled,  we  learn  that  their  application  was  fucccfbfuUy  refilled  by 
an  honourable  gentleman,  upon  the  principle  that  a  half  malt-tax 
was  orginally  a  favour  granted  to  Scotland  for  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture,  and  that  the  period  was  now  arrived  M-hen  it  might 
be  lafely  withdrawn.  Probably  this  gentleman  only  repeated 
fome  of  the  arguments  ufed  at  a  previous  meeting,  when  another 
favour  was  alfo  withdrawn  •,  for  we  have  a  higlier  opinion  of  his 
good  fenfe  and  abilities,  than  to  fuppofe  he  really  confidered  a 
deduced  malt-tax  as  a  boon,  but  rather  as  an  aft  of  juitice  to  his 
native  country.  If  our  opinion  is  erroneous,  we  mull  refer  that 
gentleman  to  the  fpeeches  of  an  eminent  perfon,  to  whom  he  is 
nearly  related,  made  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  during  Lord 
North's  adminillration,  wherein  the  iniquity  of  fubjecting  the 
barleys  in  Scotland  to  the  tax  levied  in  England,  is  dcmonitrated 
in  much  ftronger  language  than  is  in  our  power  to  ufe. 

But  in  another  county,  the  acl  of  lalt  Sviffion  was  fupported  on 
different  grounds,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  long  iigured  in  every 
matter  that  related  to  the  diftillery  of  his  country  ;  who  once  at- 
tempted to  get  malt  taxed  according  to  its  weigiit,  without   re- 
flecting that  weight  is  no  criterion  for  al'certaining  ficcharine  fuh- 
(lance  *,  and  who,  feveral   years  ago,  had  the  addrel's  to  convince 
the  prime  miniller,  that  a  reduced  tax  would  bring  a  greater  funi 
into  die  public  colters  than  one  by  which  fix  times  more  money  was 
levied,     'iliis  gentleman  took  up  the  quellion  upon  public-i'pirited 
principles ;  and,  according  to  him,  as  iTiembers  of  a  great  and  unitvd 
empire,  we  ought  every  one  of  us  to  join  hand  in  hand,  and  bear  an 
equal  fhare  of  the  national  burdens.    Tliis  to  be  fure  was  very  found 
doftrine  in  the  abllratl,  but  alfuredly  did  not  fupport  the  a61:  of 
laft  Seflion  ;  for  the  obje£l  of  the  motion  then  before  tlie  meeting 
was  merely  to  procure  the  very  equalization  he  contended  for,  and 
toprcferve  Scotland  from  being  overloaded.     Wc  underfcand,  iiil'o, 
that  arguments  from  expediency  were  much  ufed  on  this  occafion, 
particularly  that  any  exemption  in  favour  of  Scorlniul  would  fee 
the  northern  counties  of  England  in  a  ilame.     It  mi^Iit  have  been 
Tq>lied9  *  Leave  thefe  counties  to  take  care  of  ther.ilelves.     They 
have  paid  a  full  malt-tax  ever  fmcc  the  duty  was  originally  im- 
pofcd ;  and  property  has  been  purchafed  under  that  burden.     Af- 
luredly  a  table  of  taxes  cannot  be  formed  upon  geographical  prii]- 
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ciples ;  but  ss  Scotland  has  enjoyed  an  exemption  iince  1725)  no 
good  reafon  has  been  fhewn  why  it  (hould  now  be  withdrawn  ;  and 
without  doing  that,  you  don't  make  out  your  cafe.  If  the  tax  was 
now  to  be  laid  on  for  the  firll  time,  your  arguments  might  be  re» 
ievant  j-but  under  the  circumftances  of  the  bufmefs  they  do  not 
apply,  and  might  be  ufed  with  equ.il  propriety  in  fupport  of  an 
a£b  impofing  an  equal  land-tax  in  both  countries.  You  may  tell 
me,  that  ftatute-law  (in  other  words,  tlie  articles  of  the  Union,) 
regulates  the  latter  •,  but  has  not  the  other  been  regulated  by  com- 
mon law,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  by  ufe  and  wont,  for  feven- 
ty-eight  years  r  Now,  it  may  be  remembered  that  you  once  boldly 
affirmed,  in  that  very  chair,  that  common  law  was  above  ftatute 
law ;  confequcntly,  if  you  was  then  right,  a  ihonger  cafe  may 
be  made  out  for  a  reduced  malt-iliity  than  what  can  be  produced 
in  favour  of  the  rule  by  which  the  land-tax  is  colk^<fied. ' 

Before  we  leave  this  fubjcdl,  we  fhall  juit  ftate,  that  accounts 
from  all  parts  of  Scotland  confirm  the  opinion  we  have  given  up- 
on the  act  of  laft  SefFion.  In  fome  counties  the  greateft  part  of 
lad  barley  crop  (till  remains  on  hand  •,  and  in  others,  where  fales 
have  been  partially  made,  the  prices  given  are  much  below  the 
rates  at  which  it  can  be  cultivated.  Under  all  the  ftoppage  and 
declenfion  of  the  home  trade,  importations  from  England  have 
gone  bnfkly  forward  ;  and  fo  long  as  barley  can  be  got  in  that 
quarter,  wc  venture  to  prcdidl,  that  the  principal  dealers  will  from 
thence  receive  their  fupplies.  It  is  their  intcreft  to  do  fo  till 
Scotch  barley  fii.ds  its  full  artificial  level  ;  and  in  another  feafon, 
if  t.i:  malt-duty  is  not  altered,  tins  will  inevitahlv  happen. 

All  our  letters  of  intelligence  concur  in  rcprefenting  the  prefent 
feafon  as  the  molt  favourable  for  feed  work  that  could  be  wilhed  ; 
and  though  the  weather  was  variable  and  uncertain  till  the  middle 
of  March,  wlien  the  v/ork  comnK'nced,  yet  an  liour  has  hardly 
fince  been  loit.  In  the  upland  diilritfts  labour  was  finifhed  much 
earlier  than  cuftomary,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  followed 
by  the  moil  beneficial  efletts.  The  young  wheats,  at  the  date 
of  thcfc  communications,  were  confidered  as  in  a  promifing  (late, 
and  clovers  and  ether  gralTos  in  a  tliriving  way;  but  we  dread  that 
the  perilous  weather  fmce  experienced  (tlie  molt  difmal  ever  felt  at 
this  feafon)  may  prove  vaftly  injurious  to  their  futim*  pros^refs. 

The  grain  market  has  not  varied  much  in  the  courfe  of  this 
quarter,  though  fales  are  far  from  being  brilk,  efpecially  for  malt- 
ing barleys,  which,  as  already  faid,  Itill  remain  extenfively  in 
hand.  Wheat  and  oats  keep  tolerably  fteady,  and  tlie  demand 
fecms  equal  to  wliat  is  prefentcd.  Beans  and  peas,  though  not 
confidered  as  yielding  well,  have  lately  experienced  a  depreffion> 
which  is  the  more  furprifing,  efpecially  when  their  incrcafed  va* 
lue  is  attended  to>  now  that  they  are  fuiEciently  dried* 
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Fat  cattle  and  flieep  maintain  their  former  prices ;  and  hitherto 
Httk  tendency  to  fall  hath  been  difcovcred.  Great  ewes,  or  ewes 
with  lamb,  have  brought  about  \o\.  per  cent,  more  than  laft  year. 
Indeed  the  advance  upon  live  (lock  is,  in  every  refpcfl:,  only  fa- 
vourable to  the  breeder  ;  for  the  feeders  have  rarely  reaped  more 
than  ordinary  profits. 

April  11.  N, 


EX'TKACTS  FROM  PRIVATE   CORRPSFOyDENCE. 

SCOTLAND. 

Letfer  frcfTi  a  Gcnihman  in  Bcriuichjbire^  March  Z^ib. 

*  So  fine  a  feed  time  as  we  have  had  In  this  eaflcrn  comer,  has,  I  be- 
lieve, been  fcldom  remembered.  Not  an  hour  but  the  harrows  could  go 
with  cafe  and  cfFc<fl,  except  two  frolly  mornings  ;  and  even  then,  all 
was  wtU  at  1 1  o'clock.  Every  body  hereabout  feems  to  have  fmifh- 
ed  beans  and  oats;  and  all  are  bufily  employed  preparing  for  hailing 
J>cas  and  bailey,  and  eroding  their  potato  and  turnip  land. 

*  It  has  often  been  confidercd  as  advantageous  to  liire  horfes  for 
plough  work  ;  but,  from  fome  things  which  have  lately  come  under  my 
obfcrvation,  1  am  fatisfied  that  a  very  great  lofs  would  be  fuflained,  were 
fuch  a  cuftom  generally  adopted.  The  lirft  rcquifitc  for  cleaning  land 
foul  v.'iih  root-weeds,  is  to  get  the  plough  to  the  bottom  of  the  vege- 
table mould,  fo  as  to  reverie  every  root  ;  but  this  cannot  be  got  when 
the  work  is  executed  by  hired  horfes.  Such  are  ufually  unable  to  turn 
the  foil  to  a  fufficient  depth,  or  their  owner  jia?  a  (Ironger  defire  to  jjet 
over  the  ground  for  his  own  intereft,  than  to  attend  to  the  orders  of  his 
employer.  I'he  pi  ice  paid  per  acre,  when  ploughing  is  executed  by 
contra6l,  has  led  allray  many  wntcrs  on  rural  oeconomy  j  for  if  the  work 
)•  fufficicnily  performed,  the  charge  is  perhaps  nearly  double  the  fum 
ufually  eili mated  ;  and  the  caufe  is  obvious. 

*  Could  John  Bull  do  a  few  things,  i.  Commute  tithes;  2.  Grant 
kafes  on  improvement  ;  3.  Regulate  the  poor  on  rational  principles  ; 
4.  Commute  llatute  labour  ;  5.  Divide  commons  ; — John  would  treble 
his  land  rents  in  twenty-five  years,  increafe  his  popirfation  to  a  vaft  ex- 
tent, and,  of  confcquence,  immenfely  extend  his  manufaftures.  All 
thefc  things  are,  in  my  humble  opinion,  infinitely  better  ordered  in 
Sootlind  than  in  England. 

*  Grafs  parke,  fo  far  as  they  are  hitherto  let  in  Berwickfhire,  are, 
gtncnlly  fpeaking,  lower  than  laft  year,  probably  owing  to  the  fcarcity 
9mi  domicfs  of  (lock,  and  the  fmaller  produ£lion  of  cafh  from  rhe  bam- 
ymk,  kflcnlng  both  the  powers  and  fpeculative  fpirits  of  our  farmers. ' 

:.^  Sclkirhjbire 
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Selhirkjbire  ^tarterly  Report, 

Owing  to  the  cold  barren  weather,  and  the  deftnidive  ravages  of  the 
grub- worm  experienced  lafl  year,  hill  padures  produced  a  lefs  quantity 
of  grafs  than  an  average  ;  confequently  fheep,  at  the  end  of  autumn, 
were  generally  rather  inferior  in  condition  to  what  they  have  been  in 
former  feafons.  The  winter  months,  however,  were  fo  fnild  and  fa- 
vourable to  vegetation,  that  dock  of  all  kinds  improved  confiderably. 
From  January  9th  to  February  23d,  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  par- 
tial thaws);  a  continued  frofl  prevailed,  yet  fortunately  attended  with 
no  heavy  falls  of  fnow  ;  fo  that  the  low  grounds  were  either  black,  or 
(lightly  covered.  To  the  20th  March,  the  weather  was  very  variable ; 
and,  fince  that  time  to  this  date,  has  been  fo  genial,  that  vegetation 
has  advanced  with  a  rapidity  feldom  witncfTed  in  this  hilly  diftridl. 

Draught  or  great  ewes,  particularly  thofe  of  the  black-feiced  or  forefl 
breed,  maintain  high  prices  ;  and  the  advance  fince  latl  year  is  from 
one  to  two  fhillings  per  head.  In  feveral  places,  the  diforder  called  the 
pcknefs  has  ravaged  the  flocks,  and  occafioued  much  lofs.  In  fome 
inftances,  not  fewer  than  one  fourth  of  the  original  number  have  fallen 
a  prey  to  this  malignant  difeafe ;  but,  generally  fpeaking,  the  lofs  has 
been  moderate. 

In  many  places,  the  oat-feed  was  finifhed  in  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  and  on  fome  farms  the  whole  of  it  was  fairly*  brairded  at  that 
time.  Indeed,  circumftances  of  every  kind  have  been  fo  favourable,  as 
to  fumifh  a  well  grounded  hope,  that  a  plentiful  and  luxuriant  crop  of 
corn  and  grafs  for  the  food  of  man  and  bead  will  be  the  neceflary  con- 
fequence. /^pril  1 2. 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  jiherdeenjbire^  jlpril  14, 

<  The  oat-feed  in  this  county  is  finished ;  and  in  fome  places  it  was 
concluded  ten  days  ago.  The  feafon  has  been  hitherto  very  favourable  ; 
but  we  begin  to  be  afraid  that  the  drought  will  hurt  the  fpringing  of 
the  corn  on  dry  foils.  At  prefent,  the  weather  anfwers  well  for  giving 
a  fecond  ploughing  to  the  fields  deflined  for  turnip,  and  for  harrowing 
and  clearing  the  ground  of  various  kinds  of  weeds.  Some  people  are 
beginning  to  fow  bear,  or  big,  which  is  our  variety  of  barley  ;  and  a 
greater  quantity  will  be  fown  in  this  month,  than  has  ufually  been  fown 
in  April.  Unfortunately,  we  have  very  Uttle  demand  for  barley  at  any 
price  ;  and  many  are  giving  it  to  their  horfes,  oats  being  comparative- 
ly the  moft  valuable  crop,  owing  to  the  very  high  tax  on  malt.  You 
juflly  complain  that  Scotifh  barley  is  inferior  to  Englifh  barley  ;  but  bear 
or  big  is  flill  more  inferior  ;  and  the  agriculture  of  Aberdeenfhire  mufl 
be  deeply  injured,  if  the  late  impolitic  and  exccfTivcly  high  tax  on  Scot- 
ifh  malt  is  continued.  Oat-meal  generally  fells  at  158.  per  boll  wholc- 
fale,  and  is  retailed  in  the  market  at  is.  per  peck.  Horfes  are  very 
dear,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  confiderable.  Cattle  alfo  keep  high ; 
but,  excepting  for  milch  cows,  there  is  little  demand.  Ryegrafs  feed  is 
itvj  dear,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  got  at  any  price. 

•A 
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*  A  very  great  quantity  of  grain^  efpecially  bear,  is  flranding  in  the 
ftack-yards ;  apd  from  the  great  rife  in  the  wages  of  farm-fervants  and 
labourers,  the  farmers,  even  in  the  low  dillridk  of  the  county,  find  this 
is  rather  a  lofing  jrear.  In  the  higher  parts,  they  fuffered  deeply  from 
the  frofts  in  September.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  warm  weather 
will  be  of  cflcntial  fervlce  to  the  weak  feed,  which  many  of  them  were 
obliged  to  fow,  not  having  any  better.  A  gentle  dew,  inftead  of  the 
frolU  which  we  have  had  every  night,  and  a  few  foft  fliowcrs,  will  be 
neceflary  for  promoting  vegetation  in  thefe  higher  parts,  and  on  the 
thin  foils  of  the  lower  diftricl  of  the  county. ' 

Morasffnre  ^larterly  Repoi't, 

Since  the  middle  of  laft  month,  the  weather  has  been  uniformly  good, 
and  oats  were  put  into  the  ground  under  the  moft  favourable  circum- 
(lanccs.  The  wheat  looks  extremely  well  on  all  foils,  except  clays, 
where  it  fcarcply  promifes  to  be  a  medium  crop.  When  this  much  ia 
reported,  little  elfe  can  be  faid  favourable  for  the  farmer's  intercfl:. 

Grain  markets  were  never  duller.  Our  wheat  was  bought  up,  and 
lies  mottly  on  the  merchant's  hand,  at  25s.  per  boil ;  and  oats,  are  pur- 
*  chafed  fparingly  at  12s.  gd.  per  4  fi riots ;  but  for  barley  no  price  can 
be  quoted,  it  is  abfoliitely  unfaleable,  and  in  all  probability  will  re- 
main a  drug  through  the  feafon.  If  crop  1803  is  equally  produflive 
over  the  ifland  as  the  lall,  and  no  alteration  of  the  prefent  duty  on  Scot- 
ifh  malt  is  obtained,  it  need  n.t  excite  furprife  to  fee  the  produce  of  the 
north  fold  in  Mark- Lane  to  the  London  poulterer  at  a  price  ruinous  to 
the  Scotifli  land-owner  and  farmer. 

Few  people  have  got  their  winter  flock  of  cattle  difpofed  of;  and 
when  they  are  fold,  a  fmall  profit  will  only  be  got  for  keeping. 

Beef  fells  in  Elgin  at  7d.  per  lib.  of  17^  oz.  ;  but  the  demand  is  Ve- 
ry limited.     Hay  at  4d.  to  yd.  per  20  lib.  Amftcrdam. 16.  April. 

Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  Roxburghjhire^  April  16. 

•  The  cold  froils  of  February  and  firft  week  of  March  were  fucceed- 
ed  by  very  favourable  weather  for  putting  the  fpring  wheat,  beans* 
peas  and  oats  into  the  ground ;  and  already  they  prefent  a  ftrong  fhoot 
and  healthy  appearance.  Barley  feed  is  now  commenced  ;  but  where 
the  ground  is  inclined  to  clay,  or  turnips  were  eaten,  we  will  be  under 
the  ncceflity  of  giving  up,  as  the  furface  is  become  fo  hard,  that  it  can- 
not be  reduced  in  a  futlicient  manner.  If  rain  does  not  foon  arrivet 
that  kind  of  land  mud  be  left  unfown  ;  and,  till  a  change  comes*  we 
are  preparing  the  pt^tato  and  turnip  land,  which  works  admirably. 

*  Kye-grafs  feed  is  remarkably  high-priced,  particularly  what  is  war- 
ranted to  be  pertnnid!.  In  this  county,  we  have  lately  fuffered  much 
from  annual  feed,  which  as  yet  can  hardly  be  didinguiihed  by  appear- 
ances ;  confeqnently,  are  obliged  to  alter  our  fydem,  and  to  plough  up 
gyafi  land  fooner  than  formerly.  The  lambing  feafon  has  proved  good, 
aad  •  full  quantity  of  lambs  may  be  expeified  in  our  markets.    Fat  cattle 
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and  fhcep  arc  holding  good  prices,  though  rather  lower  than  a  few  weeks 
ago  4  which  proceeds  from  the  winter  food  being  exhau(led»  not  from 
the  quantity  of  fat  Aock  in  hand.  Sales  for  lean  beafts  have  not  yet 
commenced  ;  but  milch  cows  arc  felling  extravagantly  -high,  and  young 
calves  bring  a  higher  price  than  year  olds  did  a  few  years  ago. 

•"  The  corn  markets  are  very  dull,  and  the  ftack-yards  remain  better 
filled  than  ufual.  As  for  the  malt  tax,  1  do  not  think  that  many 
landlords  or  tenants  have  ferloufly  confidered  the  fubje6l.  In  one  point, 
I  am  clear,  that  as  Englifh  barley  is  fuperior  to  Scotch,  the  latier  is 
unable  to  (land  under  the  fame  duty.  However  proud  we  may  be,  on 
account  of  the  perfe^llon  of  our  rural  economy,  ftill  an  Englifh  climate 
is  wanting  :  this  is  an  improvement  which  all  our  exertions  cannot  ac- 
complifh,  and  renders  our  barleys  inferior  to  thofe  of  our  foutherQ 
neighbours. ' 

« 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  ?iear  Perth^  April  1 8. 

<  The  wheats  early  fown  look  vaftly  well ;  but  the  later  fowings  af- 
ter clover  and  peas,  in  many  places,  appear  very  indifferent ;  and  none 
arc  fo  forward  as  lafl  year  at  this  time.  Grafs  fields,  in  general,  pre- 
fent  a  promifmg  afped,  and,  Jrom  the  mildncfs  of  the  weather,  will 
foon  afford  a  refrcfhing  bite  for  live  flock.  Owing  to  thcfe  circum- 
fiances,  I  think  it  almofl  certain  that  cattle  and  fheep  will  continue  to 
command  high  prices,  at  leafl  for  fome  time  to  come. 

«  The  fpring  feed-work  commenced  about  the  middle  ofMarch,  though 
the  weather  was  rather  molft,  for  fome  foils,  till  about  the  end  of  the 
month.  Both  peas  and  oats  got  a  favourable  feed  bed  ;  and  a  fine 
braird,  efpecially  oF  oats,  now  fhoots  up.  We  have  at  this  time  wea- 
ther to  our  wifh  for  preparing  the  barley  land,  and  fome  people  have 
even  fown  that  grain.  Indeed,  in  comparing  the  early  and  late  bar- 
leys of  lafl  year,  the  difference  is  fo  great  in  quality,  that  a  doubt 
might  be  held  whether  they  are  both  the  produce  of  the  fame  feafon. 
This  dlfTcrence  furniihcs  an  inducement  to  fow  early  ;  but  it  will  be 
eight  dayp,  at  lead,  before  a  general  fowing  takes  place. 

<  In  this  quarter  of  the  country,  there  is  hut  little  demand  for  graiHi 
and  none  at  all  for  barley.  Many  people  had  good  hop§s,  for  a  while, 
that  an  alteration  would  be  made  in  the  malt  duty,  which  would  have 
occafioned  an  inert  a  fo  of  barley  purchafers  ;  but  as  yet  no  favourable 
anfwer  is  received  to  the  rcfpc6lablc  reprcfentations  offered  on  the 
fubjea, ' 

Argylefiire  ^larierly  Report, 

During  the  winter,  we  had  in  this  county  lefs  frofl  and  fnow  than 
ufual,  the  weather  having  been  generally  wet,  and  often  flormy.  Th« 
ground  having  been  thus  deluged  with  rain,  was  not  in  condition  to  re- 
ceive the  feed  fo  early  as  ufual.  But  the  lofs  is  amply  made  up  by  the 
finell  weather  ever  known  at  this  feafon,  which  we  have  had  for  a  fort- 
night pall :  fo  that  the  fowing  will  probably  be  concluded  yet  at  the 

ufual 
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ufual  time.  The  Tpring  of  grafs,  within  this  fortqight,  is  uncommonly 
rapid  ;  a  circumflance  highly  favourable  to  the  (heep,  as  was  alfo  the 
feafon  of  dropping  their  lambs :  fo  that  the  lofs  will  not  probably  be 
found  very  conlidcrable  on  this  kind  of  flock,  which  is  now  become  the 
great  ilaple  of  the  Highlands.  Meal  continues,  and  is  h'kely  to  con- 
tinue at  a  reafonablc  rate,  though  a  great  deal  has  been  imported  from 
Ireland,  owing  to  the  deBcicncy  of  the  lad  crop  of  potatoes,  which  may 
be  called  our  itaff  of  bread.  It  has  been  generally  fold  about  i6d« 
the  peck  of  lo  lib.  Bear,  which  is  moflly  made  into  whifky,  with  or 
without  licenfe,  has  fold  at  the  rate  of  16  or  17s.  the  Linlithgow  boll, 
or  from  25  to  263.  per  quarter  of  eight  bufbels.  Potatoes  are  now  as  high 
as  IS.  the  peck.  Butcher  meat  6d.  the  Englifh  lib.  The  price  of  all 
forts  of  cattle  promifes  to  exceed  even  that  of  laft  year,  though  then 
higli  beyond  all  precedent.  Land  lets  and  fells  in  proportion. 
April  16. 

Ahcrd^enjbire  ^mrterly  Report, 

For  a  month  or  five  weeks  paft,  we  have  enjoyed  one  of  the  fineft 
feafons  recollc£led  by  any  man  alive.  Neither  the  plough  nor  the  har- 
rows, nor  any  other  work  therewith  conncded,  have  found  any  obftruc« 
tion,  and  both  have  been  kept  clofely  employed.  This  was  more  ne- 
ceflary  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  county,  where  a  dorm  of  fnow,  and 
frequent  returns  of  froft,  had  very  much  interrupted  the  work  for  two 
months  preceding.  The  fowing  of  peas  and  oats  is  generally  over. 
Many  have  begun  to  fow  bear,  and  fome  people  are  altogether  fi- 
nifhed. 

Grain  here,  as  in  other  places,  is  much  reduced  in  price.  Oat  meal 
may  be  quoted  from  13  to  14s.  6d.  per  bolL  Oats  in  proportion,  ac- 
cording to  qualities.  Bear  fcarcely  finds  a  purchafer  at  any  price  ;  of 
courfc,  the  culture  of  that  grain  is  much  curtailed,  and  mufl  be  fo  flill 
more  if  the  prefent  malt  duty  continues. 

Grafs  came  forward  very  brifkly  for  forae  time  ;  but  the  continuance 
of  drought,  with  frequent  frods  at  night,  has  in  fome  degree  checked 
its  progrefs.  Grafs  parks,  which  are  already  fet  fur  the  feafon,  have 
nearly  maintained  their  former  value.  Cattle,  efpecially  lean  flock, 
are  much  above  prices  formerly  reported  ;  indeed  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  more  of  them  on  hand  than  is  neceffary  to  flock  the  grrafs  t 
of  courfe  little  alteration  can  be  looked  for.  Sheep  markets  are  not  yet 
commenced  ;  but  they  arc  expe<5led  to  be  equally  high  In  price  as 
thofe  for  cattle. 

The  price  of  labour  is  flill  advancing  very  rapidly.  Thus,  when 
years  of  fcarcity  advance  the  price  of  corn  to  an  extravagant  rate,  the 
price  of  labour  mud  be  advanced  in  proportion,  that  the  people  may 
ftve*  Again,  if  corn  falls  exceedingly  low,  the  labourers  can  enforce 
their  o^n  demands  ahnod  to  what  they  pleafe,  becaufe  boarding  it 
cheap,  and  they  can  afford  to  be  idle.  This  falls  harder  on  the  north 
country  farmers,  as  few  of  them  employ  married  ferrantSI  which  cannot 
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i>e  attributed  fo  muQh  to  the  farmers,  as  to  a  prevailing  pra£licey  for 
time  immemorial,  of  letting  detached  pieces  of  land  to  people  on  account 
of  getting  their  harveft  work.  In  fome  cafes,  no  work  is  performed^ 
bat  rent  paid  in  lieu  of  it.  The  lower  orders  have  hitherto  lived  very 
^otnfortably  in  that  way ;  and  they  are  fo  fenfihle  of  it,  that,  after  a 
man  gets  a  wife,  he  confiders  it  as  bondage  and  Havery  to  be  a  hired 
Eervant.  He  is  a  bird  of  paffage,  that  will  continue  no  longer  than 
he  can  find  another  opening  ;  and  his  ftrvice,  in  the  mean  time,  is  far 
rrom  being  pleafant  to  thofe  who  employ  him. — y^prtl  i6« 

Dumfries/hire  ^arterly  Report. 

There  has  feldom  been  a  better  fpnng-feed  feafpn  than  that  which 
[8  now  about  being  clofed.  The  moderate  but  frequent  frofts  in  Fe- 
bruary, put  the  land  in  the  moil  kindly  (late.  About  the  beginning  of 
old  March,  the  dry  grounds  were  in  good  order  ;  and  in  ten  days  there- 
after,  the  wet  foils  were  in  a  fuitable  condition  to  receive  the  feed.  The 
oats  are  nvow  almofl  all  above  ground,  and  appear  flrong  and  clofe.  The 
quantity  Town  fcems  not  quite  fo  much  as  in  the  laft  or  former  year. 
Barley  feed  is  now  begun  ;  and  the  ground  is  in  excellent  order  for  re- 
ceiving it.  The  early  fown  wheat  appears  healthy  and  forward ;  but 
that  fown  after  Martinmas  feems  feeble  and  backward. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  landholders  of  this  county  was  unanimous 
ID  an  application  to  Parliament  for  moderating  the  malt  tax.  No  mat- 
ter that  has  been  under  their  confideration  for  many  years,  is  thought 
to  be  of  more  interefling  confequence.  Our  barley  never  can  compete, 
in  our  own  country,  with  that  from  the  fouth,  if  fubje£l  to  the  fame 
duties.  The  fair  equalized  duties  hitherto  paid  for  malting  barley^ 
have  been  the  caufe  of  the  culture  of  that  grain  being  increafed,  and  in 
a  great  degree  extended  our  turnip  hufbandry.  In  fhort,  good  cultiva- 
tion in  this  county  appears  to  depend  upon  barley  ;  and  (uch  a  check 
as  the  immoderate  duty  impofed  lail  Seflion,  fo  un proportioned  to  the 
grain  of  Scotland,  may  prove  hurtful,  in  an  extreme  degree,  to  both 
landlord  and  farmer. 

The  cattle  markets  are  longer  of  beginning  than  was  expefted.  The 
demand  from  the  fouth  has  yet  been  little  ;  but  if  there  be  no  extraor- 
dinary check  to  vegetation,  it  is  fuppoftd  there  will  foon  be  many 
buyers.  The  demand  for  young  fheep  has  not  either  been  equal  to  ex- 
pefUtion.  A  further  advance  in  the  price  of  (lock  of  any  kind  feems 
not  to  be  wifhed  for  by  any  reafonable  perfon  :  but,  from  the  failure  of 
(heep  in  Yoikfhiie,  and  other  parts  in  the  north  of  England,  and  from 
the  number  of  cattle  that  Hill  come  to  the  (hambles  before  they  are  at 
maturity,  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  prices  muil  keep  up,  at  leail 
while  the  increafed  number  of  purchafers  of  meat  are  enabled,  by  high 
irages,  to  pay  for  it. /iprtl  i8. 

Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanark  f  April  1 8. 

<'  In  this  high  diflricl,  wc  have  had  a  mo(l  favourable  feed-time ;  and 
the  fowing  of  oats  became  general  about  the  20lh  of  March.     Seed* 
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work  it  now  nearly  finished,  and  we  are  bufv  giving  our  lands  tlie  fecond 
farrow  Ibr  potatoes  and  turnips.  The  early  fown  oats  make  a  flourifh- 
iiig  appearance,  and  our  young  gralTes  promtCe  well.  Cattle  of  all  de* 
fcriptiofis  keep  at  high  pnces,  and  fo  do  (heep  ;  black-faced  ewes  from 
20s.  to  258.  and  wedder  hogs  from  ids.  to  19s.  We  have  only  a  fmall 
demand  for  grain  from  Glafgow,  which  in  general  is  our  bed  mai'ket.  ' 

Wigtonjhire  ^tart€rly  Report, 

The  weather  fince  lad  Report,  has  been  exceeding  Tariable  ;  nearly 
to  the  latter  end  of  February  froil  and  rain  alternately.  March,  and  to 
the  middle  of  this  month,  although  internipted  now  and  then  with  hea- 
ry  fhowers  of  rain,  rather  a  good  feed  time  than  otherwife  to  thofe  who 
have  had  induflry  fufficient  to  *  catch  the  fenfon  as  it  Jties  :  '  a  precept 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  every  hufbandman. 

The  late  partial  malt-tax  has  caufed  many  farmers  give  up  fowing 
bear,  fubftituting  potato  oats  in  its  place,  until  fnch  time  as  the  nvlfdom 
of  the  LegiHature  fee  the  juftice  and  found  policy  of  taxing  malt  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ardent  fpirit  it  contains,  and  not  according  to  the  mea- 
furc  or  weight. 

Wheat  and  new  grafs  have  a  very  healthy  appearance ;  and  though 
our  vegetation  was  by  no  means  early,  it  has  had  but  little  interruption 
fince  it  began.  The  price  of  grain  at  prefent  fecms  to  Iciok  a  little  up- 
ward. Oats  from  208.  to  308.  /».  boll ;  choice  feed  Potato  Oats  40s.  ; 
Bear  from  258.  to  308.  />.  Galloway  boll  ;  Wheat  from  53.  6d.  to  7s.  6d, 
p.  bufhel ;  Potatoes  is.  p,  bufiiel.  Butcher  Meat  much  about  6d.  a 
pound  in  qnarters.     phoicq  pieces  of  Beef  8d.  p.  lib. 

The  prices  of  lean  ilock  ftill  keep  high.  We  had  a  very  fine  fhew 
of  Galloway  cattle,  bcfides  a  few  (lall-fed  Irifh  bullocks,  at  the  Glen- 
luce  new  market  on  Thurfday  lail ;  and  though  the  dealers  rather  ap- 
peared fhy,  thofe  who  bought  gave  handfome  prices.  One  great  caufe 
of  the  dealers  rather  keeping  off,  was,  the  grafs  not  yet  being  ready  to 
receive  ftock.  But  fuch  indeed  is  the  extravagant  price  of  young  cattle, 
that  many  think  of  laying  afide  tillage,  and  attending  chiefly  to  breed- 
ing and  rearing  cattle,  and,  if  pofible^  to  prefcrve  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween grain  and  ftock.  One  year,  we  cry  for  bread !  The  next,  a  fu- 
perabundance  is  poured  in  amongft  us  from  all  quarters.  Can  no  effec- 
cual  means  be  found  to  enfure  at  all  times  feed  to  the  fower,  and  bread 
to  the  cater  ?  At  a  period  when  the  knowledge  of  good  huft)andry  is 
diffufed  throughout  the  remotell  parts  of  the  Britifh  empire,  ftill  we  be- 
hold a  vaft  furface  lying  in  its  natural  ftate  !  Here  the  philanthropic^ 
niod  looks  forward,  and,  with  a  pleating  fatisfa^^ion,  views  in  profpe^ 
the  happy  period  when  all  thofe  wafte  lands  (hall  be  brought  into  a  ftate 
.€f  cohiTation — feeding  millions !  But  lam  afraid  I  am  wandering  froni 
tbe  fobjc^  of  a  Report.     Adieu.-- 19th  April  i8o3, 

Ber*wichJ}oire  Quarterly  Rtpcrt. 

Tma  quarter  has  been  uncommonly  favourable  for  the  different  6eld 
-MpHttoni,     The  frolls  in  February  having  gone  off  without  rain,  lefl 
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the  land  in  a  fine  (late  for  barrowin|r.  A  go8d  deal  of  tornip  land  wai 
fown  with  wheat  in  the  beginning  of  March  :  the  fowing  of  beans,  peat, 
ind  oats,  followed  in  courfe,  and  contrnued  without  interruption  till 
the  whole  was  completed  in  the  higheft  order.  Barley  feed  is  now 
pretty  well  advanced,  and  many  of  the  turnip  fallows  have  already  got  a 
fecond  furrow. 

From  the  extent  of  turnips  which  remarried  unconfumed  at  the  begin- 
Biog  of  this  month,  a  confiderable  reduflion  in  the  letting  price  took 
place ;  but  they  afford  fo  little  nourifhment  at  this  advanced  period  of 
the  feafon,  when  compared  with  ruta  baga,  that  the  latter  root  is  evi- 
dently g'etting  more  and  more  into  ufe,  and  will  probably,  in  a  few 
jTcars,  entirely  fuperfede  the  common  turnip  as  a  fpring  feed. 

A  finer  lambing  feafon  we  have  feldom  witnefFed,  and  pallures  are  fo 
Forward  as  to  afford  a  good  bite  to  the  e%ves  and  lambs.  'Winter 
jvheats  received  a  check  from  the  bleak  winds  in  February,  but  have  now 
I  healthy  promifrng  appearance.  Young  clovers  are  in  general  luxuri- 
int ;  and  from  the  kindly  warmth  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  fpring 
:orns  have  made  a  quick  braird. 

In  our  butcher  markets,  mutton  has  recently  experienced  a  trifling 
advance,  the  beil  being  now  8d.  p,  lib.  of  1 7^  oz.  ;  befl  bctf  the  fame. 
Lean  itock,  both  cattle  and  (heep,  are  dearer  than  lad  year ;  but  corn 
markets  are  cxtrcipely  dull. Jpril  1 8th. 

Eajl  Lothian  ^larierJy  Report^  ' 

From  the  unfeltled  weather  of  February,  and  firft  two  weeks  of 
March,  the  commencement  of  feed-work  was  protracted  more  than 
^fually  happens  in  this  diiiri6l ;  and  very  little  grain  was  got  (own  be- 
fore the  15th  March,  when  the  buiinefs  was  entered  upon  with  vigour. 
Since  that  time  the  weather  has  been  uniformly  dry,  generally  very 
nnild  ;  but  for  fome  days  pad  a  degree  of  cold  has  prevailed,  which 
rivals  that  of  any  of  the  winter  months.  Vegetation,  though  it  fet  in 
with  rapidity,  is  now  completely  Hopped  j  and  the  ground  is  become 
fo  dry,  that,  without  rain,  the  progrefs  of  fpring  crops  would  be  trifling, 
even  was  the  ilatc  of  the  weather  in  other  rcfpeds  materially  amended. 

The  winter  fown  wheats  do  nut  oU'er  fuch  a  promifing  (how  as  laft 
year,  at  this  date,  but  tlie  extent  of  land  fown  with  that  grain  this 
fpring  is  confiderable  ;  and  exilting  circiimllances  imperioufly  call  for  a 
farther  augmentation.  Wheat,  in  fadl,  is  the  only  grain  that  hears  a 
price  adequate  to  the  fcale  of  modern  rents,  and  Hands  a  better  chance 
of  maintaining  its  value  than  barley  ;  feting  that  the  value  of  the  latter 
is  artificially  depreffcd  by  the  heavy  public  burdens  impofcd  upon  the 
manufaCluiing  of  it  into  malt,  ale,  and  fpirits.  Oats  are  capable  of  pay- 
ing more  money  than  barley,  which,  after  all,  is  a  tickliih  crop  upon 
the  generality  of  foils,  and  is  raifcd  at  a  great  deal  of  more  expcnce. 

Markets  for  grain  have  not  fluduated  much  in  the  courfe  of  the  quar- 
ter, though  the  demand  has  not  been  brifk.     Bell  wheat  has  generally/ 
folfl  from  7s.  to  78.  6d.per  Wincheilcr  bulheL     Barky  from  28.  6d.  to. 
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31.  Some  for  feed  as  high  as  33.  6d.  Oats  2s.  3d.  to  28.  ^d.  Bcant 
and  peas  3s.  9d.  to  48.  3d.  ptr  the  fame  meafure.  The  Wincheftcr 
buihel  is  not  ufed  lu  Scotland  ;  hut  the  prices  are  here  reduced  to  that 
itandard  for  the  Iiiformation  of  Englifh  readers. 

-  Fat  cattle  and  (heep  have  alfo  brought  much  the  fame  prices  as  for- 
merly reported,  and  the  quantity  on  hand  is  not  fuppri^ed  to  be  confi- 
derable.  As  a  full  fupply  of  food  was  generally  poffeffcd  by  every 
farmer,  the  markets  were  not  glutted  like  thofe  of  lalt  feafon  when  ar- 
ticles were  fold  at  an  undervalue,  that  is,  when  compared  with  the  rates 
at  which  (lock  were  purchafed  in  the  preceding  autumn  Great  cwet 
of  the  Highland  breed  advanced  about  is.  6d.  ^.  head  ;  and  t-icir  lambs, 
from  the  late  good  weather,  and  plentifulnefs  of  food,  have  hitherto 
thriven  as  well  as  could  be  widicd. 

On  the  19th  of  this  month,  a  feverc  hurricane  from  the  weft  did 
much  damage  in  this  county.  Several  ilack-yards  were  completely  un- 
covered ;  many  ilelds  of  li^^ht  land,  newly  fown,  were  fo  much  blown, 
that  fome,  it  is  fuppofcd,  will  require  to  be  feeded  a  fecond  time  ;  nay, 
even  fomc  fields  of  clay  occupied  by  winter  wheat,  and  which  were  mel- 
lowed by  frofl,  received  conliderable  iujury.  The  preceding  week  was 
fo  uncommonly  hot  lis  to  exhanll  tl.e  furface  of  moillure,  while  the 
fame  caufc  rendered  the  ropes  and  covering  of  the  Hacks  unable  to  refift 
the  fietccnels  of  the  gale,  and  occalioned  a  liglit  in  many  places  fome- 
thing  like  what  may  be  figured  when  a  fleet  of  (hips  are  wrecked. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  county,  to  confider  the  malt-tax  of  laft  Sefiion, 
fome  rcfolutions  were  propofed,  and  a  motion  was  made,  to  inftru6:  the 
Honourable  Colonel  Hope,  their  member,  to  join  with  other  ScotiHi 
members,  in  procuring  an  alteration  of  the  prefent  duty.  After  a  good 
deal  of  argument,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  correlpond  with  Colonel 
Hope ;  but,  fo  far  as  known,  the  committee  have  not  entered  upon 
their  deliberations. /ipril  22, 

jllid-Lothlan  ^ictrUrly  Report • 

The  froft  which  commenced  in  the  month  of  January,  with  conG- 
dcrable  leverity,  gave  a  feafonablc  check  to  vegetation  :  it  became  more 
moderate  in  the  month  of  February,  and  went  off  without  any  of  thofe 
toi rents  of  rain  which  frequently  occur  at  v?hat  is  termed  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ftorm  ;  of  courfe,  grafs  ground  was  in  a  ftate  for  ploughing 
as  foon  as  the  abfence  of  froll  did  permit ;  and  every  other  fpecies  of 
field  labour  loo:i  followed  in  courfe. 

The  lot\iiig  of  oats  and  beans  commenced  about  the  middle  of  March, 
and  continued  without  fo  much  as  a  (hovver  to  interrupt  its  prog^refi 
until  all  was  got  finiihed.  Since  that  period  the  weather  has  continued 
dry,  with  an  incrcafe'l  degree  of  heat.  JLalt  week  it  wasfo  vrey  warm  at 
father  to  refemble  the  month  of  July  than  April.  Such  a  rcmaikable 
feed  time  is  certainly  in  the  remembrance  of  very  few. 

But  on  Tuefday,  the  19th  current,  a  fad  revtrfe  took  place.  It 
Uowcd  a   downright  tornado^  with   violent  blalts  of  hail  at  intervals. 

Numbcilcii 
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tilttiDbcrleft  houfet  were  unroofed,  coni  fticks  uncovered,  and  fome  of 
Lhem  overtamed.  The  crows  nefts  were  upfet,  and  dafhed  to  the 
|rroiiody  with  the  young  ones.  The  tender  blades  of  grain  and  young 
cloyjcrs  have  become  black,  and  the  rye  grrafs  plants  are  much  blaflbed. 
(  Some  farmers  have  finifhed  their  barley  fowing ;  but  by  far  the  great- 
eft  number  have  not  y^t  begun  it.  The  early  fown  wheats,  after  fom- 
mer  fallow,  look  well ;  but  the  latter  ones,  after  beans,  potatoes,  or 
clover,  look  very  indifferent  indeed,  and  will  require  a  favourable  feafoi 
to  make  them  a  tolerable  crop. 

Upon  the  whole,  cootidering  the  uncommon  goodnefs  of  the  feafon, 
fegetation  is  by  no  means  fo  far  advanced  as  might  be  ezpedled  ;  but  it 
often  happens  that  this  circumftance  is  nothing  againft  the  intereft  of 
either  the  farmer  or  gardener. 

The  prices  of  grain  have  continued  fteady  (ince  lad  Report,  and  are  ex- 
a^y  the  fame  to  the  conCumer.  Any  froall  increafe  that  has  taken 
place  arifes  from  the  ameliorated  condition  of  the  grain  by  the  drought 
of  fpring.  Barley  continues  as  dull  in  fale  as  ever,  and  is  refufed  by 
the  brewers  ahd  diflillers.  This  mud  continue  to  be  the  cafe  while  they 
ean  import  fuperior  barley,  and  manufacture  it  at  the  fame  duties  with 
that  of  very  inferior  quality.  Now  that  the  malt  laws  are  to  be 
brought  under  review  of  the  landholders  of  Scotland,  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will' give  the  fubjc^  that  mature  confideration  which  its  importance 
merits  ;  and  will  not  fwerve  from  the  inveftigation,  by  being  told,  (as 
was  anfwered,  by  a  gentleman  high  in  office,  to  the  petition  of  the 
Mid-Lothian  farmers),  that  Scotland  had  long  enjoyed  an  exemption  of 
$o  per  cent,  on  the  malt  duties  :  that  however  wife  this  exemption  was 
at  Arft,  it  has  now  become  unncceflary  :  that  there  are  ilill  a  difference 
of  about  27  or  28  per  cent,  on  the  duties  in  favour  of  Scotland,  which 
is  at  leafl  equal  to  the  difference  between  Scots  and  Enghfh  barley. 
Thefe  aflettions,  although  true  in  the  abdra^l,  and  operate  in  favour 
of  the  coiifumer,  yet  are  irrelevant  when  ap;)lied  to  the  j^rower  of  Scots 
barley.  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  him,  while  the  fincft  barley  of  the 
maritime  counties  in  England  can  be  brought  here,  at  little  more  ex- 
peace  than  will  carry  it  to  the  London  market,  and  at  lefa  expencc  than 
will  transport  it  to  fome  of  the  great  commercial  towns  on  the  weft  of 
England  ;  and  when  brought  here  is  manufactured  at  the  very  fame 
duties  with  the  mod  inferior  barley  of  home  growth  ;  and  the  fpirits 
made  from  it  cannot  be  carried  back  to  England,  owing  to  the  pro- 
hibitions thereupon  ?  This,  no  doubt,  mud  make  whiflcy  both  more 
plentiful  and  cheap  than  otherwife  it  would  be.  But  it  is  hoped  that 
the  policy,  or  rather  impolicy  of  this  meafure,  will  come  under  the 
confideration  of  thofc  gentlemen  who  no^  feem  to  have  taken  up  the 
matter  in  good  earned. 

Thofe  farmers  who  were  not  deterred  by  the  high  prices  from  keep- 
ing their  ufual  number  of  winter  dock,  arc  as  fur  advanced  in  thrafhing 
i^i  comnionly.     But  others,  who  had  either  lefs  dock,  or  arc  in  ufe  to 
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difpofe  of  their  ftraw  at  the  Edinburgh  market,  have  mucli  more  ott 
hand  than  ufual ;  and  certainly*  taking  the  whole  couqty,  the  ftack* 
yards  are  much  fuller  than  has  been  the  caCe  fur  many  years  badt,  at 
this  period  of  the  fcafon. 

The  Edinburgh  market  has  been  fully  fupplied  for  the  two  laft 
months  with  fat  cattle,  and  fales  heavy,  at  about  a  (hilling  p.  done  be- 
low the  prices  quoted  in  laft  Report.  Although  there  has  been  almoft 
no  demand  this  ipring  from  England  for  cattle  to  the  grafs,  yet  the  prices 
have  kept  up  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  former  period. 

Great  ewes  (that  is,  ewes  heavy  with  lamb)  have  fold  high  beyond  all 
former  example  :  fume  have  reached  2  7L  which  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
fmcc  fold  at  about  61.  or  7I.  p,  fcore. 

At  the  Houfe-of-Muir  markets,  there  was  a  fcanty  fupply  at  the  firft, 
and  prices  extravagant ;  at  the  other  two,  great  numbers  of  ewes  were 
brought  forward,  and  prices  dropt  from  3s.  to  3s.  a-head.  But  fome 
people  verfant  in  the  bufmefs  allege  that  the  fall  was  more  nominal  than 
real,  as  the  goods  exhibited  were  nearly  as  much  inferior  in  value  as  the 
pnces  were  lower.— —v^ri/  23. 

,  Fife  Quarterly  Report. 

In  no  fcafon  has  6ner  Weather  for  tillage  and  Cied  work  been  enjoyed^ 
than  the  one  now  finilhed.  Almoft  every  where  in  this  connty,  even 
QVk  wet  land?,  tht-  oati  were  harrowed  in  dry,  and  in  fuch  fine  order, 
as  in  a  great  degree  preiages  another  plentiful  crop.  Young  wheats 
look  well ;  and  the  preparation  for  barley  has  gone  on  without  inter- 
ruptipo. 

Sown  gra(s  is  excellent  \  tytxj  where  the  clovers  are  thick  ;  and  the 
laft  warm  weather  has  made  them  advance  greatly,,  as  well  as  rye  graiik 
Flax  feed  for  fowing  has  been  rather  fcarce,  and  fold  fo  high  as  zu  per 
lippie,  and  7I.  ys.  per  hogfhcad  ;  and  a  quantity  equal  to  the  demand  of 
this  county  (where  much  is  generally  fown)  could  hardly  be  procured. 
Potatoes  are  preserved  in  large  quantities,  and  in  good  order ;  but,  owing 
to  the  low  price  of  grain  tlvcrc  is  little  or  no  demand  for  them.  Thtf 
are  advanced  to  7s.  per  boll  for  feed  ;  but  general  qualities  cannot  be 
fold,  and  they  muft  be  confumed  with  cattle. 

The  price  of  barley  continues  very  low.  Such  as  weighs  17  ftone 
Dutch  weight  per  boll,  fells  at  14s.  6d.  inferior  qualities  have  been 
fold  fo  low  as  7s.  ;  and  a  very  large  quantity  remains  in  the  ftack- 
yards.  This  is  occadoned  not  only  by  a  low  price,  but  from  there 
being  no  market  ;  the  brewer  and  diftiiler  uniformly  preferring  th^^ 
fiueft  qualities  ;  and  in  fome  cafes  have  declared,  where  the  quality  was 
^  poori  that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  duty  for  it,  even  if  the  farmer 
would  give  it  for  nothing. 

,  Oat*naeal  continues  about  16s. /^r  boll.  Labourers  wages  have  rtfen 
coiuiderably  of  late  ;  1  s.  6d.  per  day  is  current^  and  j  s.  8d.  in  many 
phots  for  good  hands.     Fat  cattle  are  ftill  high  priced  ;  but  lean  ftock 
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bongbt  in  autumn,  and  kept  on  ftraw,  will  pay  very  poorly  for  win- 
tcr  keeping.  Straw  of  all  kinds  is  plentiful  and  much  unthraihed 
▼lAual  remains.—— ydfj^ri/  19. 


Ftars  of  Grain  In  Scotland ^  Crop  18 02. 

£a(t-Lotbian. 
Per  Boll  Linlithgow  meafure. 


Wheat. 

Barley.                   Oats. 

Peas. 

8.      d. 

8. 

d*                 8.     ,d. 

a.     d. 

Beft,              32     i\ 

20 

8t               16     6i 

16     1^ 

Second,        28     ^, 

19 

n                »5     4i 

15     6 

Third,          26  ii^ 

17 

14       .        14    6^ 

ij    0 

Mid-Lothian. 

s.     d. 

1 

8.     d. 

Beft  Wheat 

26     6 

Beft  Oats 

15     6 

Second  do. 

23     0 

Second  do. 

IS    ^ 

Beft  Barley 

17     6 

Beft  Oat  Meal       .       . 

16    8 

Second  do. 

15     6 

Peas  and  Beaas 

16    0 

Third    do. 

14    0 

* 

Berwickfhire. 

8.     d. 

i.     d. 

Wheat 

34     8 

Merfe  Oats 

14    ti 

Merfe  Barley      - 

16     6 

Lammermuir  do* 

13     6 

Lammermuir  do. 

15     0 

Peas 

20    0 

Rough  Bear 

13     0 

Oat  Meal,  8  ftoDoe  per  boll 

15     0 

Roxburghfhire. 

• 

■ 

8.     d. 

» 

t.     d. 

Wheat 

38     4 

Barley 

2C      0 

Peas        -   .     - 

22     6 

Oats 

18      0 

Per  Berwick  boll  of  6 

Per  Tcviotdale  boll  of  7* 

Winchefter  bufhels. 

Winchefter  bufhels. 

Oat  Meal        -        - 

^0      0 

Per  load  of  280  lib.  aToirdupoit. 

Perthfhire. 

• 
• 

8.     d. 

t.     d. 

Beft  Wheat 

25     0 

Peas        -        .        - 

13     ^ 

Second  do. 

22     0 

Rye          ... 

15    6 

Beft  Barley 

17     0 

Oat  Meal 

IJ    6 

Second  do. 

15     0 

^r 

Beft  Oats 

14    6 

Second  do. 

13     0 

Mearasi 
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• 

Mearns. 

8.     d. 

1 

8.     d. 

White  Oats,  with  fodder 

17     0 

Peas,  with  fodder 

21     0 

Do,  without  fodder      - 

14     6 

Do.  without  fodder 

16     0 

Bear,  with  fodder 

15     6 

Wheat       .       . 

21     0 

Do.  without  fodder 

14     0 

Oat  Meal 

15     I 

Moray  (hire. 

8.     d. 

8.     d. 

Wheat 

25     0 

Oats  per  ^  firlots 

17     0 

Peas,  Beans,  and  Rye 

17     0 

Oat  Meal  per  9  (lone 

^5     ^ 

Barley  or  Bear 

21     0 

Average  Price  of  Com 

per  Quarter  in  Great  Britain  For 

the  week 

ending 

April  9th. 

England. 

Scotland, 

Englattd* 

Scttlamd* 

8.      d. 

8.     d. 

8.     d. 

8.     d. 

Wheat     -     56     9 

7     41 

Beans     -     32     5 

•      32     7 

Rye      -       36     8       . 

28  11 

Peas      -       37     2 

•      3*   II 

Barley     -     2511 

22       I 

Oat  Meal     36     3 

-      34     0 

Oau       -      19     6 

17     6 

Perfackof  2Solib. 

avoirdupois* 

ENGLAND. 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  near  Stafford^  April  4, 

•  The  weather  has  lately  been  very  mild,  and  we  have  enjoyed  a  fine 
lambing  Ceafun.  From  what  1  c^n  learn,  very  few  lambs  have  been 
loft  ;  and  they  promife,  under  a  continuat%jn  of  thefe  circumftances,  to 
be  of  excellent  quality.  The  wheats  of  this  county  arc  in  a  very 
thriving  ftate;  and  feed  work,  of  all  kinds  is  far  advanced.  Tiie  graio 
markets  have  been  dull  lirice  my  lail ;  and  wheat,  has  fold  at  Ssp 
6d. ;  barley,  33.  9d. ;  oats,  28.  9d. ;  all  per  bu(hel  of  9^  gallons.  Ac 
laft  market,  there  was  a  trifling  advance. 

'  Notwithftanding  the  low  price  of  corn,  land  is  dill  on  the  advance; 
and  the  moment  a  field  is  in  the  market,  there  is  lure  to  be  many  com- 
petitors. Arable  land  lets  from  208.  to  40s.  per  acre ;  but  meadow, 
and  good  grafs  land,  draw  from  60s.  to  63s.  Beef  and  mutton  keep  up 
in  price,  viz,  from  7d.  to  8d.  per  lib.  ;  bacon,  9d. ;  Dorfet  lambs,  abouc 
three  months  old,  have  currently  brought  308.  each.  ' 

Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  an  extenjive  Breeding  Dijlnfiy  April  1 5/^. 

^*  Owing  to  the  great  deficiency  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
fodder  ^d  other  food  during  the  late  years  of  Icarcity,  great  numbers 
of  cattle  died,  and  many  were  flaughtered  lean^  in  almoft  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom ;  which,  with  the  increafed  confumption  of  animal  food, 
ill  confequence  of  the  fcarcity  and  high  price  of  grain,  undoubtedly 
jCtuCed  that  defalcation  in  the  fupplies  of  live  ftock|  which  has  of  late 
i%^\^  lY,  HO.  zir*  J3  b  I 
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>ccn  fo  much  felt  in  mod  of  our  cattle  markets  If,  however,  the 
earons  are  favourable,  and  if  the  fpirit  for  rearing  live  ftock,  which  at 
jrefcnt  prevails  in  this  and  other  diftri^^s,  continue,  it  is  probable  that* 
n  a  few  years,  the  confumcrs  will  txpencnce  coniiderablc  relief.  Almon 
:very  farnn.r  hns  reared,  xw  lad  year  ar.d  this,  about  one  tbird  more  calvct 
;han  cuftomarj  :  and  the  number  (>f  fv^  Inc  has  alfo  been  much  increafed* 
fhe  inclement  feafons,  which  caufed  the  late  alarming  fcarcity  of  com, 
>roved  alfo  deftrudlive  to  the  (heep ;  but  the  lofs  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
:on^penl:«ted  by  the  vaft  number  of  lambs  reared  during  the  fucceeding 
jrop'tious  ones.  Unluckily,  however,  a  dtftruflive  rot  took  place  among 
hem  laA  autumn,  efpecially  thofe  on  (Irong  and  retentive  (bilfy  whicli  hat 
nadc  conHdcrable  havock. ' 

Letter  from  a  Famttr  in  Wales ^  AptlJ  i^th* 

•  The  weather  has  b'^en  particularly  favourable  for  thcfe  fcven  weeks 
tofl  5  and  we  nre  pcttiig  on  fall  with  our  bnrley  feed!  The  lar.d  never 
irorked  belter  ;1>^m  it  has  done  this  yc?r  ai^d»  if  the  vrVhtr  continuei 
^vourable  for  anotlif  r  vetk,  inoft  of  oiir  feed  wnik  \vi  '  br  over,  except 
)n  the  clays,  when  linyate  cr)'ing  out  for  rain.  Our  winter  fowd 
cheats  (a-  far  as  1  have  feen)  have  looked  thin  ^r.d  weak  from  the  bev 
pnning  ;  and  the  long  continued  frod  in  January  and  February  (though 
vf  had  no  cutting  wind}-)  has  prr>vev1  fatal  to  a  preat  deal.  Some  fields 
iiat  V  er  (heltered,  and  in  i;uod  heart,  are  lonkiiig  well ;  but  they  arc 
>ut  a  fnr^aM  proportion  cf  the  conntiy  in  general.  Owii.g,  1  fuppofe, 
:o  the  ppf.r  proiptft  of  wh<-at  on  the  gionrd,  and  the  very  low  price  of 
parley,  ai.d  a  favoutahle  fpring,  there  has  been  more  wheat  fown  this 
"prii.g  th.an  tver  was  before  in  Clamc  rgaufhire ;  many  having  fown 
.viicat  wiure  baiKy  wa^  f-riginally  Inttrded  ;  which  at  prefcnt  has  a  better 
ippwiritce  th:«n  th  v  .  .'..r  fr-wn  fiJds.  O^' .  and  peas  braird  very  fine. 
I  have  fcen  but  few  bcu  -.  Tf>e  firit  fown  barley  begins  to  look  green. 
Corn  rf  all  kinds  is  dull  of  fale.  Good  wheat  will  fetch  2Cs-  our 
IVelfh  bi:fiitK  or  about  ?^s.  Winchefler  •,  but  what  is  pitched  in  our 
narket  is  oiily  a  few  i.jcks,  whirh  is  fold  in  pL<:k?,  and  half  pecks,  to 
people  wIk  buy  cv»rii  for  their  own  ufc.  The  millers  uill  not  give  more 
:han  1 8s.  for  i68poundi<.  They  buy  all  by  wtight;  and  llie  wheat 
:hi8  year  weighs  very  light.  There  is  very  h'ltlc  demand  for  barley, 
rht  very  bcfl  Is  not  higher  than  3?.  the  WincheHcr  bufhcl ;  and  oats 
ib'»'i:  2P.  Ciutle  an«l  fhe(p  {1111  hold  thtir  piice.  Ai  Cardiff  fair,  the 
ecoiid  WichitALjy  in  March,  there  were  lul  few  buyers ;  and,  of  courfe, 
he  price.- lower ;  but,  fince  that  time,  the  dini^.tid  has  incieafed,  and 
hey  are  now  full  as  dear  as  lafl  year.  Owing  to  iht  early  fpring,  and  the 
Ine  appearance  of  j^rafs  cows  ai.d  cdves,  and  ewes  and  lambs,  are  par* 
icularly  dear,  Pign  arc  run  fo  hlgh-pnced  is  they  have  been  ;  but  llore 
?igi?  are  ftill  very  high.  Butcher  mirat  dear.  Beef,  mutton,  and  veal, 
id.  and  Qd.  per  pound;  i'ork  at  7d.  ;  Buiter,  is.  j^d.  5  Cheefe,  from 
fd.  lo  yd.,  according  to  quality.  The  price  of  labour  is  advancii^ 
A'ith  us  every  wtck  :  rs.  per  day  fecms  now  to  be  the  common  hiref 
lod  men  arc  nut  to  be  got  even  for  that.     'I^hc  thraihing.of  our  com  if 

now 
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BOW  a  fcrious  affair ;  and,  IF  I  continue  to  plough,  mud  try  to  get  a 
thnifhing  machine.  My  farm  being  free  of  tithe,  induces  me  to  plough 
more  than  I  otherwife  would  do.  ' 

TorhJlWe  ^artcrly  Report, 

The  fpring  feed  has  in  few  fcafons  brtn  more  favourably  committed 
to  the  grouml.  The  weather  wa«*  f^r  feveml  werka  fo  dry  and 
fine,  that  it  muft  pfn^rally  have  been  the  farmer's  fault  if  any  nrceflary 
bufinefs  of  this  kind  has  been  ncgle6^ed.  We  had  a  veiy  feafonable 
fiipply  of  rain  lall  week,  which  not  only  promoted  vegetation  materially, 
but  alfo  much  improved  the  condition  of  fome  landt;,  which  had  been 
rendered  too  dry  and  hard  for  fowing.  The  growth  of  every  thing  ia 
Tcry  promifing;  and  thouprh  fliuht  froftd  occur,  there  is  every  indication 
of  an  early  and  abundant  fupply  of  grafs.  The  young  wheats  are  in 
general  luxuriant  and  healthy. 

The  turnips  have  been  prcfcrved  througrh  the  winter,  in  a  ftate  nn- 
nfually  found  and  nutritive.  A  confidcrahle  quantity  remains  to  be 
eaten.  Hay  is  more  plt^ntiful  than  vva«  expelled  ;  and  is  about  4I.  ici* 
per  ton.  The  ewes  are  prolific ;  and  the  lambs,  in  fo  line  a  feafon» 
have  received  no  check  in  their  thriving. 

The  clovers,  tares,  and  other  feeds,  are  very  forward  and  prodiiAive ; 
and  the  fpring  and  fummer  fallows  are  proceeding  at  an  eafy  txpcnce  of 
time  and  labour. 

The  btft  wheat  is  about  7s.  6d. ;  Barley,  4s. ;  Oats,  2s.  6d. ;  Beans, 
4s. ;  Potatoes,   2s.,  per  bufhel. 

Cattle  and  fheep,  both  fat  a^d  lean,  are  at  hi^h  prices,  though  appa- 
rently declining  at  prtfent.  The  breeding  of  calves  ia  more  attended  to 
now  than  formerly.  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  pork,  are  about  8d.  per 
lib.;  butter,  ijd. April  x^tb, 

Norfolk  ^tarierly  Report, 

The  young  wheats  appear  to  be  in  a  healthy  and  thriving  flatc  ;  and 
the  fpring  fcc^L  have  been  put  into  the  ground  under  the  moft  favour- 
able circum (lances.  The  weather  is  at  prefent  fo  warm,  that  every 
article  fprings  vi'.h  the  grealeft  lapidity ;  and  the  profpcft  ib  as  favour- 
able as  could  be  wifhed  for  a  fecund  good  crop.  A  good  ft'  ck  of  all 
Ibrta  of  grain  in  hand  ;  but,  in  C'nfrquence  of  the  undecided  tUte  of 
the  nation  refprftinir  TVace  or  War,  every  article  is  dull  in  fale,  and 
the  demand  fmall.  The  {liipp«ng.i)rice8  at  Lynn  are — Wheat,  535.  ; 
Rye,  37s.;  Barley,  2  28.;  Oiits,'  173.;  White  PfU'j,  3*^^.5  Gicyi 
33s. ;  Beans,  29s. ;  ail  per  quarter  of  8  Winchclier  bulhds,  and  free 
on  board. 

-K^'.v  ^urter/y  Rrpcrt. 

.-  The  peculiar  finenef*  of  the  ipn'ntr  in^,  per.siIttC'!  the  leed  to  be  put 
iatOithe  ground  in  the  tnoli  favou-aUc  na  i:icr.  As  ioon  as  xht  froifc 
*Ufe  i49t  which  was  about  the  inidoie  i>i  February,  heaii-fowitj^:  coair 
qp^Kd^<«iid  in  the  beginmnjr  of  /vfarch  the  fowing  of  peas,  oats,  and 
hwhy  iMcame  general.     Wc  had  one  or  l\v^  fii:.v.vv  day.-,  \vh:i.l;  retard* 

Bb  *  ( 
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!d  our  progrefs ;  but  with  that  exception  the  weathtr  has  been  truly 
leh'ghtful. 

1  he  froft  was  very  fcvere  in  December  and  January.  One  morning 
f'obfervcd  the  thermometer  to  be  only  3  degrees  above  the  cypher^  in 
I  north  afpc(fl,  wher€  it  was  rather  ftieltcred.  We  had  during  this 
cafon  little  or  no  fnow  upon  the  ground,  fo  that  the  young  wheats 
vere  injured  ;  and  vegetation  has  been  fo  much  impeded  by  the 
;rub-worm,  that  there  is  not  above  two  thirds  of  good  plants.  Some 
armers  have  ploughed  their  wheats  up.  This,  however,  is  the  cafe 
)Ut  with  a  few  individuals ;  and  1  yet  hope  they  will  branch  and  get 
ogether,  as  they  are  certainly  improved  after  having  been  hoed.  Some 
hink  that  had  we  rolled  them  fooner,  or  immediately  after  the  Iroft, 
^c  (hould  have  been  benefited  by  it,  as  the  ground  w^ould  have  been 
endered  more  fulid,  and  the  roots  lefs  expofed  to  a  fecond  attack* 
Vinter  tares  were  almod  cut  off;  fo  much  (0,  that  I  fear  many  will 
lot  recover,  efpecially  the  later  fown.  Turnips  were  alfo  much  in- 
ured ;  but  every  thing  being  fo  far  forward  we  (hall  not  feel  the  lofs 
►f  them.  Clover,  trefoil,  and  the  young  graffcs,  look  particularly  well ; 
nd  there  is  every  appearance  of  having  abundance  of  food.  The  hop 
slants  have  been  dreffed,  and  now  hcgiu  to  (hoot ;  fo  that  poling  hais 
generally  commenced  in  the  plantations. 

The  fprin^  corn  had,  throughout  the  diftridl,  a  promifing  appear- 
nce,  efpecially  barley,  till  within  thefe  few  days,  which  is  rather  de- 
lining  for  want  of  rain,  of  which  we  have  been  now  deflitute  for  near- 
er a  month  ;  the  weather  continuing  exccfUvely  warm  for  the  feafon.. 

Markets  in  this  neighbourhood  are  governed  entirely  by  Marklane. 
rhcy  were  yefterday  at  Chelmsford  nearly  as  follows  :  Red  Wheat,  428. 
4s.  to  968.  ;  White  ditto,  458.  to  583.  ;  Rivets,  349.  to  50s.  ;  White 
'eas,  28s.  to  35s. ;  Boilers,  358.  to  448.  ;  Green  Peas,  268.  to  30s. ; 
iorfe  Beans,  27s.  to  31s. ;.  Barley,  21s.  to  248.  ;  Oats,  168.  to  21s. ; 
ilalt,  38s.  to  44s.  per  Quarter. — Flour,  458.  to  478,  fer  Sack. —  Red 
'lover,  328.  to  j6i.per  Cwt.  j  White,  428.  to  788. ;  Trefoil,  158.  to 

68. 

The  price  of  labour  is  very  little  reduced,  although  the  necefTarics  of 
fe  are  fo  much  cheaper.  The  poor  rates,  however,  are  fomething 
twer»  In  this  parifh  there  is  a  large  manufactory  for  baize;  and  ow- 
ig  to  its  influence  at  the  clofe  of  the  war,  the  rates  were  as  high  as 
>rty-two  (hillings  and  fixpence,  and  nearly  up  to  the  rack-rent.  This 
ift  year  they  were  reduced  to  the  fmall  fum  of  twenty-invo  Jhillingi 
ndjixpence  in  the  pound,  which  to  be  fure  gives  us  a  confiderable  re- 
ef.  April  17. 

Letter  from  a  Torkjbire  Farmer  ^   1 9/ A  ApriU 

*  Our  fpring  grain  is  nearly  all  in  the  ground  ;  even  the  barley.  We 
ive  bad  the  fined  feafon  for  fowing  1  ever  remember.  Our  turnip 
iUows  are  nearly  all  clean  ;  and  ploughing  very  forward.  The  lambing 
afon,  which  has  been  very  favonrable,  is  now  nearly  over;  but  the 
lantitj  of  Iambi  is  £ud  to  be  left  thaa  the  laft  year.    I  am  no  great 

advocatt 
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)cate  for  drilling  white  grain,  no  more  than  you.  The  very  high 
e  of  feed  during  the  fcarcity,  induced  a  number  of  farmers  to  ufe 
drilit  in  order  to  make  lefs  do ;  and,  as  their  crops  were  good,  the 
*lice  has,  I  tiiiuk,  rather  extended.  At  fomc  future  period,  1  may 
lap*  acquaint  yuu  with  what  obfervations  1  make  upon  the  different 
iilicep. 

Fat  cattle  and  (heep  have  declined  in  price,  particularly  the  latter. 
:lieve  much  money  has  been  loll  by  wiiiterincj  them.  Lean  llock» 
jgh  yet  very  high,  are  much  lower  than  in  autumn.  It  is  faid  there 
0  demand  fur  them  near  London,  which  always  lowers  the  York* 
;  market. 

Wheat  is  nearly  at  the  fame  price  as  when  I  wrote  lall  ;  oats  and 
ifi  ratiier  lower.  Barlcv  is  faid  to  be  down,  but  not  much.  The 
iro  oat  has  been  much  fown  in  En^rland  for  two  or  three  years.  The 
icrs,  however,  feem  to  be  tired  ot  it  ;  as,  except  upon  very  rich 
,  it  is  not  productive,  and  is  faid  to  be  more  apt  to  be  infedl.'d  with 
t  than  the  other  forts.  I  had,  however,  20  acres  fown  with  them 
year,  and   they  were  very  good.     I  have  1 1  acres  this  year.    They 

as  conimoi)  with  Ub  as  any  other.  We  have  aifo  a  new  kind  of 
ai  ;  bjt  1  do  not  know  its  proper  name.  It  is  provincially  called 
^^r  ii'heat^  and  is  a  very  heavy,  fine  grain  ;  but  is  alfo  faid  to  be 
le  to  fmut.  I  thiiik  it  would  be  better  if  you  could  introduce  the 
icheder  meai'ire  into  your  Magazine  in  any  calculation  that  is  made; 
v>lfc  of  tht  diftjteit  tnenfiire^,  which  I  fuppofe  are  well  knovirn  ia 
tiand,  arc  to  us  unintelligible. ' 

State  of  London  Markets,  Monday,  April  i8tb. 


BrUyb  Grain, 
cat,  EfTex  anil  Kent  55s.  to  jSs. 
•  wiiite 
:k  Wheat 


ey 

:  do. 

t 

itc  Peas 

f  Peas 
il  Beans 

do. 
9,  long  feed 
rt  fmalls 
todt 


608.  to  6 1  s. 
46s.  to  49s. 
3^s.  to?58. 
2  21;.  to  24s. 
25s.  6d. 
4OS.  to  46H.  to  4HS. 
30s.  to  328. 
40s.  to  44s. 

2  S3,  to  30s. 

30s.  to  328. 

34s. 

i^5S.  to  17s.  6d. 

iSs.  to  2  18. 

iSs.  to  2  IS. 
22s.  to  22s.  6d. 


Foreion  Grain, 
Baltic  Red  Wheat         428.  to  528- 
Friefland  do. 
Riga         do. 
Dantzic  and  Zealand, 

white 
Rye 

White  Peas 
Grey     do. 
Small  Beans      .  - 
Oats,  feed 
Do.    brew 
Dv).  Polands 

All  per  quarter  of  8  Winchcftcr 
bufheh. 


40s.  to  42t. 
3O8.  to  368. 

548.  to  589. 
308.  to  328. 
288.  to  308. 
268.  to  298. 
28s.  to  308. 
I  9s.  to  178. 

188.  to  218. 
188.  to  22I. 


es         .        •        78.  per  bufhel. 

[ajTt  4].  41.  per  load  ;  Straw,  45s.  per  ditto,  lately  as  high  as  568.9 

xwt  lod*  per  done  Scotch  weight;  Red  Clover  fee  J,  748*  to  928. ; 

Ditto, 
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Northumberland  ^iarierly  Report. 

In  the  laA  Report,  it  was  dated  that  the  frofl  fet  in  on  the  loth 
January,  which  continued,  with  little  interruption,  until  the  1 3th  March. 
Thefe  froRs  were  accompanied  with  very  little,  and  in  foroe  places  no 
fnow.  Of  courfi',  the  ground  was  in  general  bare,  and  ezpofed  to  all 
inclemencies  of  the  winter  ftorms.  Since  the  i  jih  March,  the  weather 
has  been  uncommonly  fine,  frefh,  and  dry  ;  and,  though  rather  late  for 
fbwing  beans,  yet  the  fine  tilth  of  the  land,  and  the  very  favourable 
facceeding  circumfkances,  will  probably  tend  to  make  them  ripen  as 
early,  and  be  as  produdive,  as  if  they  had  been  fown  a  month  (boner. 
In  many  places,  the  plants  have  gotten  above  ground,  and  are  looking 
remarkably  healthy. 

The  fced-tlmc  for  oats  and  barley  was  never  known  finer  or  more 
favourable ;  though,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fcafon,  fome  lands 
lor  barley  got  fomewhat  hard  and  (lubborn,  and  required  a  little  extra 
bbour  of  rolling,  harrowing,  and  horfc-hocing,  to  make  them  fufficiently 
pulverized  for  the  clover  and  grafs  feeds. 

The  winter  wheats  have  fufferrd  in  many  places  very  much  from  the 
feverity  of  the  frofts.  On  fome  lands  that  were  naked  fummer  fallow, 
ploughed  fix  or  fcven  times,  and  put  into  as  high  tilth  as  podible,  the 
failure  is  remarkably  great ;  while,  in  the  fame  field,  the  wheat  fown 
after  potatoes,  and,  in  an  adjoining  field,  after  drilled  beans,  has  re« 
ceived  little  injury.  On  good,  ftrong  foils,  the  crops  are  looking  well ; 
but  the  appearance,  in  general,  is  not  promifing.  In  a  journey  through 
different  parts  of  the  county  of  Durham  lall  week,  1  obferved  that  the 
wheat  crops  are  moilly  weak  and  thin. 

The  young  clovtrs  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  by  the  mild  frefh  weather 
in  March,  that  thev  were  fufficiently  grown  to  be  (locked  with  fhcep 
the  ift  of  Apiil.  The  clovers  appear  every  where  to  have  taken  re- 
markably well  laft  year,  there  being  fcarcely  an  inllance  of  failure;  and 
I  do  not  rccolledl  ever  feeing  either  a  fuller  plant  of  clover,  or  the  old 
pailures  and  meadows  with  fo  much  graf?  at  this  fcafon. 

The  demand  for  lean  flock  (I ill  continues,  v  i:h  little  variation  of 
prices;  for  fat,  the  prices  vary  according  to  qual-ty  :  beef,  from  71. 
6d.  to  Ss.  per  ilone  of  14  lib.  fink;  nice  kyloe  ilots,  at  9s.;  fheep, 
from  7d.  to  8d.  per  lib.  fink. 

A  remarkable  fat  cow,  bred  and  fed  by  M  Jobfon  of  Turvflaws,  wai 
lately  killed  at  Wooler.  H^r  dimenfions  were  as  under.— Liength  from 
head  to  run  p,  8  feet ;  Hci;Trhth,  4  ftet  6  inchef^ ;  Girt,  8  feet.  Weight 
of  the  four  quarters,  92  (lone  4  lib. jifni  20. 

Liverpool 
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Inches.    Decim. 

f  aift,  Conjunftion  of  Ju- 

—  I  35  <  pitcr  and  the  Moon. — A 

—  (^great  hurricane 
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1 6th,  Superior  conjunc* 
tion  of  Jupiter  and  Sa* 
turn,  whofe  influence  will 
extend,  for  19  years.— ^ 
Rain  21  days. 


33 

21 


54 
27 


21         27  as  marked  by  G.  I.  Li 
«-        —         pool. 


12         27  Dec.  more  rain. 

Liverpool  Meteorogical  Obfervaiions^  isfc.  in  January  1803. 

This  month  began  with  much  rain,  the  hydrometer  Handing  at 
4.44  decimal  parts,  which  (hewed  the  moidure  of  the  atmofphere  \ 
Vind  S.  £.  ;  afterwards  clear  pleafant  weather.— 5th,  Changeable.— 
Ith,  Gentle  (howers,  with  high  wind,  fucceeded  by  a  hard  frofl,  which 
ontioed  till  the  1  7th,  when  a  thaw  commenced  with  fnow.  Change- 
ble. — 2ift,  Fair  and  cloudy,  rain,'  frofl,  and  fnow. — 30th,  Thick 
Dg,  cloudy,  and  fair ;  wind  fcarcely  Tarying  from  about  S.  £. ,  2^thi 
t'N.  N.  E. — Rain  1 3  days. 


Inch.      Dec. 
Rain,     I  95 


loch.      Dec. 
Evaporation,     x         25 


February  1803. 

2&9  Little  rain,  and  high  wind,  N.  N.  E. ;  very  changeable,  with 
now  interdiitting.— -13th,  Lofty  winds  began  to  blow,  with  driving 
''"nrCTfc— i8th.  Fair,  and  much  fun. — 23d,  Windy  weather,  wth  mi 
Itiil  to  the  end. — Rain  or  fnow  20  days. 

Inch.     Dec.  Inch.    Dec. 

1     1         ^  Evaporation,     i         4 

March 
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March  1803. 

Much  rain,  high  wind. — ^^^  Fair  and  cold ;  flill  windy ;  froft.— « 
13th,  Rain,  cloudy,  and  more  fair. — 24th,  Hawthorn  foliates;  windy. 
—29th,  Fair  to  the  end.  • 

By  the  above  we  mav  perceive,  according  to  Dr  Kirvan's  obferva- 
tions,  between  1677  and  1789,  that  when  there  has  been  no  (lorm  im- 
mediately before  or  after  the  fpring  equinox,  the  enfuing  fummer  is  ge« 
Dcrally  dry  ;  at  lead  five  times  in  fix. 

More  or  lefs  rain  or  fnow,   14  days. 

Inch.      Dec.  Inch.     Dec 

Rain,      1  25  Evaporation,     i  6 

Note* — We  thank  Mr  G.  I.  for  the  above  communication  ;  and  rc- 
quell  ihdt  obfer  vat  ions  of  the  h'ke  nature  may  be  tranfmit- 
ted  to  us  quarterly.  If  the  progrefs  of  rural  opera- 
tions are  included,  we  will  conCder  it  as  an  additional  fa- 
vour. N. 


NOTICES  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  will  thank  the  Gentleman  who  fent  the  paper  on  the  Inocula- 
tion of  Sheep,  for  a  fight  of  the  Literary  Journal  he  mentions.  The 
^culation  is  in^renioub ;  and,  if  fupported  by  the  authority  quoted^ 
will  be  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  our  Readers. 

We  are  oblified  to  Amicus  Scotia  for  his  fuggeftions.  Whether  all 
the  Honourable  Charatflers,  mentioned  by  him,  can,  with  propriety, 
be  ranked  in  the  lid  of  Scotch  Improvers,  is  a  doubtful  point  ;  but  we 
will  with  plcnftire  preCent  accounts,  or  memoirs  of  fomc  of  them,  if  ma- 
terials can  be  collected. 

An  EiTay  on  the  method  of  LanJ'draininfr  adopted  in  the  Counties  of 
EffiXf  Suffolk,  and  HertSy  has  been  received,  but  too  late  for  this  num- 
ber. Au  Outline  of  the  Ch'mefe  Husbajndrj  is  under  the  fame  predica- 
meat. 

A  South  Country  Farmer's  Ohfervalions  on  Shell-marl  as  a  manurCf 
(hall  appear  in  our  next ;  together  with  Remarks  on  the  culture  tf 
Moffes. 

Wc  are  always  extremely  happy  to  hear  from  our  good  friend  S.  E. ; 
this  gentleman  being  the  firll  volunteer  who  joined  our  (landard,  when 
wc  beat  up  for  recruits,  and  therefore  entitled  to  our  particular  atten- 
tion.     His  lalt  co'nmunication  fhall  appear  with  all  convenient  fpced. 

A  variety  of  Eflays  and  other  papers  have  been  received,  which  want 
of  room  prevents  us  from  paiticularizing  ;  but  our  Correfpondents  may 
be  fatisfied  that  fuitable  care  will  be  bellowed  upon  their  rcfpcdive  fa- 
vours. 

The  letter  from  our  Iriih  correfpondcnt,  together  with  Invernefs  an4 
Rof  (hire  Reports,  and  the  Glafgow  letter  of  intelligence,  were  \oo 
lace  of  coming  to  hand,  which  we  much  lament,  as  they  contain  im« 
portjint  information. 

No.  XF.  will  be  publt/hed  Monday  \Jl  of  Auguji  1803. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Curfory  Refle^ons  en    the  Means  of  preventing  Emigration  from^ 

the  Highlands. 

Sir, 

1  Observe  in  your  laft  Number,  a  very  pertinent  qucftion  piit 
by  that  worthy  gentleman,  Mr  Dempfter,  relative  to  emi- 
gration from  the  Highlands  of  this  country  \  alfo,  the  corre- 
fpondcnce  betwixt  him  and  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Baronet,  con* 
ccrning  the  enlargement  of  farms,  which  is  certainly  conheffci' 
cd  with  the  queftion  alluded  to.  Although  I  by  no  means  con- 
fidcr  myfelf  as  fully  up  to  all  the  caufes  which  have  produced 
emigration,  confequently  imperfeftly  qualified  for  pointing  out 
the  bcft  means  of  preventing  it ;  yet,  in  the  event  of  nothing  bet- 
ter being  fcnt,  I  requeft  that  the  following  curfory  refleSions 
may  be  fubmitted,  as  early  as  poflible,  to  the  confideracion  of  your 

readers. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland,  like  all  other  uncultivated  diftridis 
where  manufactures  are  not  introduced,  mull  neceffarily  poflefs 
a  foperfluous  population,  and,  even  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  af- 
fairSy  be  obliged  to  throw  off  periodically  a  certain  proportion  of 
that  fuperfluity,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  who  remain  may 
.enjqy  the  means  of  iubfiftcnce.  This,  in  fa£t,  has  happened 
foe  a  long  time  pail,  without  attracting  much  notice,  be* 
^Itbk.  the . operation  took  place  in  a  gradual  and  filent  manner: 
m^^ce  the  complete  abrogation  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  and  the 

Mjt*  C^*  ^^*  ^^'  C  c  c  introdudioa 
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Qtrodudioti  of  the  new  hufbandry^  emigration  has  prevaSed  on 
greater  fcale.  It  has  not  been  confined  to  a  few  indivtdttalSf 
»ut  extended,  in  many  cafes,  to  whole  clans  or  bodies  of  people; 
nd,  utrder  exifting  circumflances^  probably  will  not  ceafei  tiH 
he  country  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  flocked  with  a  new  race  €£ 
nhabitants.  I  know  of  no  particular  meafures  taken  by  proprie^ 
ors  to  obviate  or  kflen  the  certain  confequences  of  the  new  fyf- 
em,  except  thofe  attempted  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  Caithnefsy 
irhich,  I  believe,  have  been  tolerably  fuccefsful  \  though  it  is  the 
K)unden  duty  of  fuch  as  are  the  immediate  caufe  of  emigration^  to 
ake  every  proper  (lep  to  prevent  it,  and  provide  for  the  difplaced 
nhabkants.  I  put  no  blame  upon  proprietors  for  introdacine  the 
lew  husbandry,  feeing  that  their  interefl,  and  perhaps  that  otthe 
mblic  itfelf,  is  fo  much  benefited  by  the  introdu£lion  ;  but  I  am 
lot  fure  whether  they  are  not  reprehenfible  in  negleding  to  de« 
rife  means  for  the  employment  of  the  people  removed  in  confe* 
|uence  of  the  chanpe  of  hufbandry  brought  about*  The  coav- 
brt,  welfare,  and  happinefs  of  thofe  thus  thrown  upon  the  wide 
RTorld,  in  an  unprovided  (late,  are  not  trifling  circumftances ; 
md  though  I  acknowledge  the  difficulty  of  forming  new  habits 
>f  life  among  perfons  of  mature  age,  or  of  rendering  a  people 
nduftrsous  wbofe  natmral-  difpofitions  may  have  a  different  ten* 
iency,  yet  afTuredly  the  bufinefs  is  of  fuch  importance  as  at  lead 
x>  merit  a  trial.  To  provide  accommodation  and  employment 
or  the  Aborigines  of  the  country,  who  are  obliged  to  (hift  their 
{uarters  by  a  partial  or  general  introdudion  of  (heep  huft>andry» 
5  an  important  obje£l ;  and  to  fugged  fomething  of  this  nature^ 
s  the  caufe  of  my  troubling  you  with  this  communication. 

As  the  ground- work  of  my  reafoning,  I  (hall  afTume  a  hypo- 
betical  cafe,  though  it  is  in  a  great  meafure  founded  upon  what 
8  going  to  take  place  in  a  diftri£l  where  the  old  fyftem  has 
litherto  been  chiefly  prevalent.  It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  ftate, 
hat  the  bafis  of  the  old  fydem  is,  to  keep  the  land  in  farms  of 
fomparatively  fmall  fize,  which  are  ufually  employed  in  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  a  fmall  part  being  devoted  to  tillage  for  a  fup** 
>ly  of  winter  fodder.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  the  tenantry^ 
[enerally  fpeaking,  are  poor,  confequently  unable  to  make  im« 
)rovements ;  they  are  wretchedly  accommodated,  being,  in  few 
nftances,  fo  well  lodged  as  the  ordinary  labourers  of  the  fouthem 
Iiftri£ts ;  they  are  unprovided  with  capital  ftock,  for  taking  a 
part  under  the  new  fyftem^  which  makes  their  removal  a  confe- 
{uence  of  its  introda£lion.  Their  poverty,  numbers,  and  idle- 
aefsy  prevent  rents  from  being  any  thing  like  what  can  be  got 
RPith  nicility  from  tenants  of  a  diflFerent  defcription  :  hence»  fo 
bog  a«  ihe^  hufba&diy  is  fuch  a  profitable  concern^  it  may  be 
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expeAed  that  the  old  Highland  fyilem  will  continue  to  be  sra- 
dually  giTcn  op ;  and,  did  not  reafons,  not  in  the  lead  conne^ed 
mth  agriculturei  influence  many  proprietors,  it  is  evident  that  as 
iaft  as  Icafes  ended,  it  would  be  utterly  forfaken^ 

The  new  hufbandry  confifts  in  devoting  the  ground  to  the  paC- 
turage  of  (beep ;  under  which,  it  has  been  fufficiently  afcertained^ 
that  much  more  rent  may  be  gained  by  proprietors,  (heep  being 
better  calculated  than  cattle  for  exploring  high  and  upland  fitua* 
tions,  and  will  thrive,  where  the  other  would  ilarve.  Sheep 
fiirms  muft  neceflarily  be  of  confiderable  Cze;  which,  of  courfe^ 
at  all  events,  leflens  the  number  of  farmers*  Befides,  in  few  in- 
fiances  are  the  old  pofieflbrs  qualified  for  carrying  on  this  huf- 
bandry  :  their  ftocks  are  inferior  to  what  is  required  for  extenGve 
undertakings ;  and  this  caufes  an  importation  of  new  tenants,  and 
even  fervants,  into  the  di(lri£ts  10  circumftanced.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  combine  various  ftocks  *,  but  repeated  trials 
have  (hewn,  that  it  was  not  practically  ufeful.  In  a  word,  every 
attempt  to  manage  a  town(hip  flock  has  failed,  becaufe  fuccefs  in. 
farming  depends  entirely  upon  individual  exertion. 

From  what  is  faid,  it  may  be  hoped  that  people,  unacquainted 
with  the  ftate  of  the  Highlands,  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerable 
notion  of  what  inevitably  takes  place  when  the  ne>¥  hufbandry 
is  introduced.  In  the  cafe  which  1  argue  upon  hypotheticaliy, 
I  (hall  fuppofe  that  there  are  150  families  upon  the  eftate  in 
queftionj  that  each  family  coniilts  of  5  individuals;  that  the 
population  altogether  amounts  to  750 )  and  that  100  families,  or 
500  of  the  inhabitants,  are  dependent  upon  the  land,  and  will  be 
deprived  of  fubfiftence  in  the  event  of  the  new  hufbandry  being 
introduced.  Now,  while  I  do  Dot  attach  a  particle  of  blame  to 
the  proprietor  who  introduces  this  hufbandry,  feeing  his  intereft 
IS  thereby  fo  much  promoted,  I  muft  maintain,  that  the  future 
lot  of  the  people  removed  ought  to  engage  his  attention;  becaufe 
he  is  the  primary,  though  innocent,  cauh;  of  their  removal.  No 
fttbjeA  whatever  calls  more  loudly  for  his  confideration.  It 
(houldoccupy  his  firft  thoughts  when  he  awakes  in  the  mornings 
and  hit  Iaft  when  he  clofcs  his  eyes  at  night.  In  fa£l,  a  refponti- 
bility  clings  to  him,  impoiBble  to  be  difcbarged,  but  by  the 
moft  aAive  exertions. 

So  far  as  I  have  gone,  it  may  be  warrantably  expe£led  that  I 
will  be  Joined  by  every  perfon,  except  fuch  as  are  influenced  by 
die  moit  fordid  and  felfi(h  principles :  but,  whether  the  fteps^ 
which  I  am  going  to  propofe  for  leflfening  the  evils  of  the  new 
iyftenii.will  be  generally  viewed  as  wife  and  pra£licable,  may  be 
Ufely  doubted.  Every  political  regulation  admits  of  difpute, 
«n4  BM7  ^  oppofcd  on  various  grounds^  by  th^fe  who  coniider 
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hemfelves  aflFefled  thereby.  People  of  equally  good  difpofitiony 
ften  fee  the  fame  meafure  in  different  lights  -,  out  thofe  who  con- 
tir  with  me  in  eflimating  emigration  as  a  national  lofs,  or  who 
eel  for  the  wretched  fituation  of  the  Highlanders  under  exiftingr- 
ircumllances,  will  be  difpofed  to  give  my  fuggeftions  a  candid 
tearing.  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  fay  that  the  adoption  of  thcnr 
irould  altogether  do  away  every  concomitant  evr! ;  but  fore  I  am, 
hat,  in  many  cafes,  the  welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
^ould  be  materially  promoted.  Inftead  of  being  reduced  to  the 
leceflity  of  emigrating  to  foreign  lands,  they  would  be  proTided 
irith  habitations  at  home,  if  they  chofe  to  remain  in  the  country. 
Vliile  their  comfortable  accommodation  is  not  negleded,  the 
Atereft  of  the  State  is  attended  to ;  the  upland  di(lrt£ls  oJF  the 
ountry  are  placed  under  a  fyflem  of  hufbandry  moft  congenial 
D  their  natural  circumftances  \  and  the  lowland  di(lri£b8  are  pro« 
ided  with  inhabitants,  for  carrying  on  manrufa£):ures,  or  for  exe- 
uting  agricultural  improvements.  To  fudged  the  meafures  ne- 
eifary  to  be  taken,  (hall  now  be  my  obje£t. 

Whenever  it  is  determined  to  introduce  the  new  hufbandry 
Qto  a  Highland  diftrifl,  the  moft  fpeedy  means  {hould  be  ufed 
D  acquaint  the  prefent  poffefTors  of  the  change  that  is  intended, 
n  order  that  they  may  have  full  time  for  looking  out  for  new 
ituations.  It  feems  alfo  proper,  that  a  complete  lift  of  the 
opulation  ftiould  inftantly  be  made  up,  diftinguiQiine  the  ages, 
exes,  and  occupations  of  the  feveral  inhabitants,  which  wiil,  at 
ne  glance,  fbow  the  number  of  people  that  muft  be  thrown  out 
if  employment,  and  ferve  to  regulate  a?l  the  after  proceedings. 
rhefe  preliminary  fteps  being  taken,  the  firft  meafure  that  calls 
or  conOderatTon  is  the  ereflion  of  a  fmall  viUage  in  a  centrical 
lart  of  the  eftate,  or  more,  if  the  property  is  cxtenfive,  where 
\xt\i  as  choofe  to  remain  within  the  bounds,  or  who  could  pro- 
;ure  employment  as  tradefmen,  labourers,  or  manufaflurers, 
night  be  fecured  in  a  habitation.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  High- 
ands,  thofe  clafTes  who  compofe  the  great  bulk  of  population  in 
nany  other  diftri£ts  are  hardly  known  ;  each  head  of  a  family  is 
\  kind  of  mafter  v^ithin  hrs  own  territories,  and  manages  his  little 
ural  matters  folely  with  the  aid  of  his  wife  and  children.  He 
s  a  kind  of  Jack-of-all-trades,  becaufe  the  extent  of  labour  to 
o  be  per^orm(^d  will  not  allow  a  divifion  thereof  to  be  made ; 
mt,  under  the  new  fyftem,  the  bails  of  which  is  an  enlargement 
>f  farms,  a  ftore  of  labour  will  be  created,  and  much  employ- 
nent  afforded  for  tradefmen  and  labourers  of  every  defcription. 
rhe  increafed  opulency  of  the  tenantry  will  caufe  various  im^ 
>rovcments  to  be  executed.  Draining  and  enclofing  may  be 
fuppofed  then  to  go  briikly  forward)  and|"at  alt  events,- more 

labous 
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fabonr  will  be  f urnKhed  than  was  z&uzllj  executed  under  the 
'Openrion  of  the  ancient  fyftem. 

One  thing  here  deferves  notice,  which  is,  the  antipathy  hi« 
therto  difplayed  by  the  old  poiTeflbrs  againft  the  new  fettlera^ 
and  their  obftinate  refulal  to  work  upon  farms  where  they 
formerly  confidered  themfelves  as  maflers.  This  is  certainly  a 
difficulty  of  a  ferious  nature,  but  might  perhaps  be  overcoine^ 
were  proprietors  ferioufly  to  (how  that  chey  had  the  real  welfare 
and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  at  heart.  Were  fuch  immediately 
provided  with  comfortable  habitations,  inftead  of  having  to  take 
up  with  the  difmai  huts  and  {healings  of  the  country ;  were  thcj 
fecured,  for  a  few  years,  of  a  certain  number  of  days  work  in  eacn 
year,  or  provided  with  a  fixed  quantity  of  oat  meal  and  potatoes^ 
till  the  new  fyftem  came  fully  into  a£kion  ;  I  am  almoit  convinced 
that  a  number  of  people,  equal  to  what  is  wanted,  would  cheer- 
fully remain  in  the  country,  and  that  the  averfion  to  the  new 
poiTeiTors  would  gradually  die  away.  Prejudices  are  not  to  be 
forcibly  combated ;  indeed,  fuccefs  never  accompanied  fuch  an 
attempt;  but,  by  exerting  wifdom  and  prudence,  they  will  be 
much  abated.  Convince  the  people,  not  by  words,  but  by  z&ionSf 
that  their  fituation  will  be  meliorated,  and  every  caufe  of  oppo- 
Ction  ceafes. 

I  have  already  fuppofed,  under  the  hypothetical  cafe  which  I 
argue  u]>on,  that  loo  families,  confifting  of  500  fouls,  will'  be 
difpofleflcd  by  the  introdudlion  of  the  new  hufbandry,  and  I 
think  it  very  probuble  that  the  one  half  of  thefe  might  be  ac- 
commodated upon  tl^e  eftate,  were  fuch  fteps  taken  as  1  have 
above  pointed  out.  In  erecting  the  village  or  villages  (as  perhaps 
more  than  one  might  be  neccfiary),  every  perfon  who  was  able 
to  build  a  houfe  at  his  own  expence  ihould  receive  a  long  leafe 
of  the  fame,  paying  only  a  trilling  fum  annually  as  ground-rent 
for  it,  and  a  garden  annexed.     Were  an  acre  or  two  of  ground, 

.  at  a  low  rent,  alfo  annexed  to  each  houfe,  and  to  accompany 
the  pofieQion  in  all  time  coming,  much  bene^t  wp^Jd  be  thenpe 
derived.  But,  in  the  event  of  the  old  inhabitants  being 
unable  to  exe&  houfes  for  themfelves,  fuch  a  bufinefs  |hou|d  at 

.  once  be  taken  up  by  the  proprietor,  whofe  intereft  ^nd  cl^ra&er 
is  fo  deeply  concerned.  I  certainly  do  not  exceed  probability, 
when  I  calculate  upon  one  half  of  the  number  being  able  to  crcGt 
boufes  on  their  own  account ;  and,  to  provide  for  the  remainder, 
cooL  would  be  fufiicient,  allowing  15I.  for  each  houfe,  and  5K 
tor  fencing  the  garden,  &c.  This  outlay  would  be  a  permanent 
melioration  of  the  property,  which,  in  the  cafe  of  an  entailed 

•  efbrte,  cbold  be  regiftered^  and  made  efie^ual  againft  the  heira 

■UwVSpr  period. 

C  c  c  J  I 
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I  believe  Sir  John  Sinclair  has  adopted  a  plan  fomething  fii 
to  the  above,  virith  the  fmall  tenants  that  were  rcnaoved  iron 
Xangwell  eflate.  He  has,  however,  if  I  am  not  ratfinfori 
given  them  a  greater  extent  of  ground  to  cultivate  than  is 
recommended ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  fuch  people 
£tted  for  bringing  in  and  cultivating  land  that  prefently  appea 
Jbe  in  a  wafte  ftate.  I  have  pointed  out  fuch  a  quantity  as  ni< 
Sufficient  for  labourers  and  cradefmen  ;  a  quantity,  which  n 
\z  cultivated  at  their  leifure  hours,  without  materially  infrin 
upon  their  dated  time  of  labour.  My  obje£l  is,  not  to  makei 
fmall  farmers  (for  this  would  not  prove  beneScid  on  cither  1 
Ibut  n>erely  to  place  them  comfortably  in'  a  village  a^  laboi 
or  artifans.  lo  this  way,  I  am  convinced,  their  fituation  is 
be  rendered  more  happy  and  agreeable^  than  if  a  n>ore  extc 
allotment  was  given  them. 

Still  fomething  remains  to  be  done  with  people  fo  cirj 
fianced,  till  the  wheel  goes  round,  till  the  new  fyftem  c* 
fully  into  a£lion,  till  employment  gets  into  a  regular  char 
and  this  can  only  be  accompliftied  by  the  proprietor.  Let 
undertake  to  provide  them  ih  work  for  a  given  time ;  fay, 
months  in  the  firfl:  year,  three  months  in  the  fecond  year, 
months  in  the  third  year,  and  one  nrionth  in  the  fourth,  Jf  requ 
and  it  may  be  prefumed,  that,  before  thefe  periods  are  eia 
the  affairs  of  the  eftate  will  be  placed  upon  a  liable  foo 
and  afllilance  become  unneceflUry.  If  it  is  deemed  more  eli 
to  give  an  allowance  of  meal  and  potatoes,  during  the  s 
mentioned  years,  perhaps  the  fame  objeft  will  be  reached.  "^ 
two  bolls  of  nieal  and  two  of  potatoes  given  to  each  famil 
the  firft  year^  and  to  be  diminifhed  according  to  the  fcal 
ready  ftated,  in  the  fecon(J,  third,  and  fourth  years,  a  mof 
portant  benefit-  would  be  gained,  at  an  expence  ccniparai 
trifling. 

That  fome  plan  or  other,  calculated  to  provide  for  the  ac 
modation  and  fupport  of  thofe  who  are  diipoflcfled,  is  nece 
I  fhould  fuppofe,  mud  be  evident  to  the  moft  fuperficial  obfi 
If  any  perlon,  however,  ft  all  be  difpofed  to  queftion  the  r 
fity  of  a  further  meafure,  I  beg  the  circuinftances,  which  ac 
pany  a  general  difpoireffion,  may  be  ferioufly  confidered. 
wretched  inhabitants  are  all  at  once  deprived  of  the  ufual  r 
pf  living,  often  obliged  to  remove  from  their  houfes,  withoi 
{lighted  attention  being  ufed  to  provide  employment  by  ^ 
they  can  fubfilt,  or  houfes  in  which  they  can  be  iheltered.  It 
not  then  excite  wonder,  that,  under  tne  influence  of  difcc 
and  defpair,  they  arc  tempted  to  leave  the  country,  and  fed 
^eceflaries  or  comforts  of  life  in  a  foreign  land.    To  em. 
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to  die  Lowland  diftri^ls  in  a  body,  is  not,  in  many  cafes,  prac'^ 
ticable.  Individuals  may,  and  often  have  done  it  faccefsfully  j 
but  a  number  of  families  of  children  cannot  be  fo  eafily  remov- 
cdy  nor  can  accommodations  be  got,  unlcfs  previous  means  are 
employed  to  procure  a  fettlement.  This  brings  me  to  the  fe- 
cond  meafure  which  I  mean  to  fubmit  to  tlie  <x)n£deration  of 
Highland  proprietors,  as  calculated  to  provide  for  the  people  re- 
moved, and  to  prevent  them  from  leaving  their  native  country. 

Under  the  mppofition,  that  one  half  of  the  families  difpof- 
iefled,  when  the  new  hufbandry  is  introduced,  can  be  accom- 
modated upon  the  eftate  in  the  chara£lcr  of  labourers  and  arti» 
Cms,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  remainder  mu(l  eitlier  emigrate  to 
foreign  countries,  or  to  the  Lowland  diflri£^s.  To  prevent  tlie 
former,  i$  a  concern  of  material  importance,  and  may  be  accom* 
pliflied  at  a  trifling  expence,  without  impofmg  reflraints  upon 
the  liberty  of  individuals,  and  without  fubjeAing  proprietors  to 
SQUch  trouble  or  inconvenience. 

In  ail  the  Eaftern  diftrids  of  the  ifland,  from  the  Thames  to 
die  Moray  Frith,  die  extent  of  population  is  lefs  than  what  is 
required  for  the  purpofes  of  trade  and  cultivation ;  hence,  it  is 
not  only  difficult  to  procure  people  for  carrying  on  extraordinary 
undertakings,  but  wages  are  alio  incrcafed,  of  late,  out  of  all 
common  bounds,  'ihe  increafing  profperity  of  thefe  diftri£ls 
will  caufc  a  ftill  greater  demand  for  kbouring  people,  and  pro- 
duce a  further  rife  upon  their  payments,  v/hich  might  be  avoid- 
ed by  receiving  thofe  who  are  deftitute  of  employment  in  the 
Highlands.  This  has  actually  happened  in  many  places  al- 
teady;  but  no  regular  plan  being  formed  for  their  rec€|>tionj 
when  large  bodies  are  turned  out  of  polfefficn,  the  evil  on  the 
one  fide  has  only  been  partially  leflened,  and  the  benefit  ok 
the  other  only  partially  gained.  Were  proprietors,  who  make 
a  change  in  the  rural  fyftem  of  their  eftates,  after  afcertain- 
ing  the  precifc  number  of  people  that  continued  unprovided 
at  home,  to  feek  out  employment  for  them  in  the  Eaftem  dif- 
tri£ls,  where  population  is  confefTedly  below  what  exiiling  cir- 
comftances  require,  I  am  morally  certain,  that  every  one  who 
chofe  to  work  would  inftantly  be  received  with  open  arms.  The 
ihorteft  and  mod  effectual  way  of  reaching  this  beneficial  end, 
would  be,  to  advertife  in  the  public  papers,  the  number  of  people 
to  be  removed,  their  ages,  fexes,  and  the  kind  of  employment  each 
is  qualified  for  undertaking,  fo  as  a  correfpondence  might  be 
opened  betwixt  the  parties,  in  which  the  proprietor  ought  to  take 
aa  a&ive  hand.  I  am  for  leaving  every  part  of  the  tranfa&ion 
to  the  free  will  of  the  people,  and  avoiding  all  thbgs  that  mifht 
tQ  infringe  upon  their  natural  liberty  i  but^  fure  I  am,  mat 

C  c  c  4  very 
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rcry  few,  who  could  be  thus  comfortably  accommodated  at  home, 
vould  fly  to  foreign  lands,  where  difficulties  of  great  magnitude 
nuft5  in  the  beft  view  of  the  buiinefs,  be  unavoidably  encoun- 
;ered« 

'  According  to  this  plan,  a  fmall  fum  of  money  would,  be  nc^ 
reflfary  for  each  family,  in  order  that  the  cxpcnces  of  their  Jour- 
icy  might  be  defrayed,  and  furniture  provided  for  their  new  habi- 
adons.  To  carry  off  their  old  furniture,  would  be  an  impra£li- 
able  affair,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  fold  much  below  its  real 
ralue  \  of  courfe,  fome  affiftance  is  necefTiry  to  cnfure  their  com- 
brtable  fettlement.  Tlie  fum,  however,  required  for  attaininjg 
his  objedl,  would  be  nothing  at  all,  when  placed  oppofitc  to  the 
mmcnfe  benefit  thnt  might  be  gained  to  the  public  and  indivi- 
luals  by  fuch  rcmoviils.  Were  even  G'^v^rnment  to  grant  ten 
houfand  pouads  per  annum  for  their  afr.:^' mce,  I  venture  to  fay 
hat  the  objeft  might  be  effectually  accr^niplifhed. 

Thus,  I  have  offered  a  few  curfory  refletlions  upon  a  fubjcft 
vhich, '  of  late,  has  greatly  attradled  the  public  notice  \  and  when 
he  motive  which  dictated  them  i^  confidercd,  I  trufl:  they  will 
jxpcrience  a  candid  and  impartial  confideration.  I  blame  no 
)erfon  whatever,  and  allow  that  proprietors  are  fairly  entitled  to 
hake  the  mod  of  their  property ;  though  !  muft  repeat,  that  the 
'Uturc  welfare  and  profpcrity  of  the  old  inhabitants,  affefttd  by 
irraflgements,  perhaps  neceilliry  before  the  full  value  of  that  pro- 
jcrty  can  be  gained,  •  ;  matters  which  ought  to  be  attended  to. 
[  have  pointed  out  two  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done:  i.  By 
>roviding  hou.es  and  employment  on  each  eftate  for  as  many  of 
he  difpoliefled  inhnbitants  as  poflible.  2.  To  ufe  proper  means 
ibr  fettling  the  remmidcr  in  the  Eaflern  diftrifts  of  the  kingdom, 
^hcre  ■  the  fcile  of  population  is  lower  than  fatisfies  the  demand 
for  labour.  As  the  proprietors  are  the  primary,  though  I  confefs 
imocent,  caufe  of  removals,  I  confider  it  as  a  duty  incumbent 
ipoh  them  to  be  the  active  agents  for  putting  fuch  rei^ulations  in 
^ecution ;  bccaufe  it  is  only  by  the  adoption  of  fuch  meafurcs, 
liat  the  inhabitants  can  be  prevented  from  emigrating  to  foreign 
lands. 

Before  I  am  done,  allow  me  jufl  to  notice  the  proceedings  of 
the  Highland  Society  on  the  fubje£t  of  Emigration,  as  detailed  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  their  Tranfaftions.  That  refpectable  body 
recommend'  improvement  of  the  fifh^jries,  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  fimpler  kinds  of  niafiufacturcs,  and  the  opening  of  commu- 
tiication  through  thefe  remote  diftricts  by  road*i,  bridges,  and  ca-r 
ftals.  But,  w'ith  fubmiffion,  I  think  it  highly  probable,  that,  v^erc 
bven  every  one  of  thefe  recommendations  initantly  a£ted  upon 
in  <'He  naoft  vigorous  manner,  none  of  the_wiihed  ioi-tSt(k% 
I.*     .       ■  .:    ,       J  would 
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would  operate  fo  as  to  prevent  crrigratlon  in  our  day.  No  doubt, 
roads,  bridges,  and  c:ma]s,  may  Ipcedily  be  executed,  by  grant- 
ing a  futiable  fupply  of  money  ;  but  the  Highlands  may  be  emp- 
tied of  the  Celtic  race  before  fiflieries  and  man uf adjures  are  e- 
ftabliflied  upon  a  permanent  footing.  I  entertain  a  better  opi- 
nion of  the  mcafurcs  fuggeiled  by  them  to  Government  for  re- 
gulating the  conveyance  and  accommodation  of  thofc  who  emi- 
grate. They  are  dictated  by  humanity,  and  will,  I  truft,  be  fanc- 
tioned  by  legiilativc  authority  ;  tlu)ugh  it  does  not  ilrike  me,  that 
the  bed  way  to  prevent  emigration  is  by  fecuring  a  comfortable 
paiTage  to  tlic  tniigranis. 

It  gave  me  foine  furpriO:  ti^  learn,  from  a  gentleman  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Ilii-hlands  that  a  chief  caufe  of  recent  emi- 
gration proceeded  fro>ii  a  diilatisfaCticn  entertained  by  the  in- 
niibit.inty  againft  tlic  eiiablllliv  *l  elorgy,  ralfed  and  foftcrcd  by  iti- 
nerant pvc.uiicrs  ;  hut,  on  t!v^  heail,  I  believe,  no  alarm  need 
tike  pl.ue  ;  for  if  the  poo]^le  were  teinporarily  luippy,  they  would 
be  undiT  i:o  ncccinty  of  cmigmting  to  America  f'.»r  fpiritual  com- 
fort. KnuiMv.tion,  on  a  l-rgc  fcalc,  commenced  in  1772,  be- 
cauff*  a  cOiilitlerViile  rife  of  ^^rnt  then  took  place  in  feveral  High- 
I.ind  diftvi:is.  The  Am^vica:!  v/ar  iloppcd  it  foi  a  time  5  at  leaft, 
it  rhangcri  the  drcfs  of  thofc!  wlio  emigrated.  After  tlie  peace 
of  17^31  fr'niierailon  ag.i.n  rv.'\ivci!,  and  eoniinucd  to  1792,  when 
the  war  found  a  wtiw.  for  tiie  faperfluous  population.  During 
the  nip**  years  that  war  r.?god,  it  is  believed  m.ore  people  were 
taken  from  the  Highlands,  tp.an  i\\  any  farmer  period  of  the  like 
duration  5  and  the  very  fhort  peace  th.it  followed,  furniihed  proofs 
of  the  remaining  population  being  greater  than  the  country  was 
capable  of  fupporting.  But  an  emigration  of  this  nature,  is  not 
v.'hit  I  mean  to  countcraft.  My  ideas  are,  that  fuch  fliould  be 
J<ft  to  take  its  natural  courfe,  as  it  will  fcarccly  ever  exc^-cd  the 
proper  bounds.  The  objeft  which  I  have  in  vie\v'  is,  to  provide 
for  thofe  turned  out,  when  the  new  hufl^andiy  is  introduced^ 
this  being  a  forcible  mcafuro,  and  caufing  the  people  to  emigrate 
at  all  events.  Thofe  who  \Icw  enii.Tration  as  an  evil,  and  feel 
for  the  wretchvd  fituatlv)ii  of  th.e  lli'-hlanders,  will  concur  witli 
me  in  thinking,  tliat  propruiors,  in  all  e.jfes  where  the  inhabit- 
ants are  difpolFeiTed  in  eoniciiiiLncc  of  new  rural  arrangements, 
ought  to  drain  every  nerve  in  proeurip..^  aceommoitation  and  em- 
ployment at  home  for  thofe  wh.n  .wc  turned  our.  On  the  con- 
trary, thofe  who  vi'jw  thi*  bufr.iefj  in  another  light,  who  con- 
fidcr  It  as  a  proof  of  the  increafed  profpcrity  of  the  country,  or 
who  judge  that  the  fcale  of  popul.ttion  is  fulficient  for  c- 
Tcry  national  purpofe,  will  be  of  dilTerent  fcntiments.  If  ac- 
tuated by  philanthropyi  they  may  recommend  a  comfortable 
.1"'         .  tranfjK)^ 
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nafport  of  the  emigrants,  and  be  annous  that  the  fame  caze  is 
ikea  of  them  in  the  paflage,  as  is  done  with  the  African  ne« 
rocs  ;  but  real  remedial  and  preventive  means  to  keep  the  people 
t  home,  by  fumiflung  them  with  houfes  and  employment^  will 
aidly  g^dn  their  countenance,.  The  number  of  fuch  peopkf 
ioweveri  I  hope,  is  not  great;  and  I  indu^  the  pleafant  xe* 
oftion,  that  fome  fcheme  or  odier  will  be  devifed  for  meliorat* 
m;  iSbt  condition  of  the  Highlanders,  and  providing  for  dioie 
rno  are  removed  from  their  native  homes  by  an  introduAion  of 
lie  new  hulbandry  into  the  Highland  difttido.    I  am^ 

Yoursi  &c* 

A  Rural  Economist. 


{The  following  paper  was  communicated  by  Sir  John  Sinclair 
Baronet,  to  whom  this  Work  has  repeatedly  been  under 
great  obligations.  We  are,  however,  eztremelv  fotry  that^ 
on  this  occafion,  our  limits  reftrain  us  from  prefenting  mord 
than  the  fubftance  of  fach  an  important  communicatioo.] 

FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGIZXKB. 

\ubjtance  of  a  Paper  fubmittid  to  the  Confideratton  ef  the  SeleS  Com* 
tnittee,  to  whom  the  Survey  and  Report  of  the  Coajls  and  Central 
Highlands  of  Scotland^  made  by  the  command  of  tif  Commiffon^ 
en  of  His  Majefifs  Treafury^  has  bun  referred^ 

Thb  fubiefl  that  has  been  referred  to  the  Committec»  is 
mqueftionaoly  one  of  the  moft  important  that  could  be  fub* 
nitted  to  the  conGderation  of  any  body  of  men.  About  two 
hundred  years  have  now  elapfed,  fince  the  Britifh  Government 
las  almoft  exclufively  dire^ed  its  attention  to  the  cultivation 
\f  its  foreign  pofleffions,  leaving  the  improvement  of  its  ter- 
itory  at  home  to  the  exertions  of  individuals*  The  adop- 
ion  of  fuch  a  plan  might  be  juftified,  if  every  acre  in  the  unit- 
ed kingdom  were  cultivated  to  the  beft  advantage ;  but  furely^ 
mtil  that  is  the  cafe,  we  (hould  not  be  rafh  in  wafting  abroad^ 
vhat  can  be  employed  at  home  to  much  more  advantage. 

It  is  unneceflarj,  at  this  time,  to  dwell  on  the  fatal  confe* 
}uences  which  this  country  has  experienced  from  Foreign  Colo* 
lization,  carried  to  the  extent  it  nvas.  It  appears  that  our  A- 
nerican  Colonies  alone  coft  us  above  40  lilillions,  in  addition 

io  all  the  czpenccs  of  the  various  wars  conncAed  with  thofe 

cftaMiihmentfi 
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tftablUhmentS)  which  amounted  to  above  200  millions  tnofe» 
What  happy  eiFefis  might  not  have  been  expe£i:edy  had  onlf 
a  fmall  proportion  of  thofc  fums  been  dedicated  to  domeftic  iow 
provement  ? 

Lord  Bacon,  whofe  works  throw  as  much  li^ht  on  politics  at 
on  philofophy,  in  a  work  entitled,  *  Certain  Confiderations 
touching  the  Plantation  in  Ireland,*  or  the  new  fettlements 
begun  in  that  country,  written  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  thus 
ftates  his  opinion  regarding  the  means  of  promoting  domeftic 
colonoziation. 

'  I  will  never  defpair  but  that  the  Parliament  of  England, 
if  it  may  perceive  that  this  a£tion  is  not  a  fla(h,  but  a  folid 
and  fettled  purfuit,  will  give  aid  to  a  work  fo  religiouSi  fo 
politic,  and  fo  profitable.  And  the  diftribution  of  charge  (if 
it  be  obferved)  falleth  naturally  into  three  kinds  of  charge  ;  and 
every  of  thofe  charges  refpe^ively  ought  to  have  its  proper 
fountain  and  ifTue  :  for  as  there  proceedeth  frpm  your  Majefty's 
royal  bounty  and  munificence,  the  gift  of  the  land,  and  the  o« 
ther  materials,  together  with  the  endowment  of  liberties ;  and 
as  the  charge  which  is  private,  as  building  of  houfes,  ftocking 
of  grounds,  vi£lual,  and  the  like,  is  to  reft  upon  the  particular 
undertakers ;  fo,  whatever  is  public,  as  building  of  churchest 
walling  of  towns,  town-houfes,  bridges,  and  caufeways,  or 
highways  and  the  like,  ought  not  fo  properly  to  lie  upon  parti- 
cular  perfons,  but  to  come  from  the  public  eftate  of  this  king- 
dom, to  luhich  this  work  is  like  to  return  fo  great  an  addition  of 
gior^f  Jlrengihf  and  commodity. '  * 

The  principles  which  Lord  Bacon  thus  eftablifhed,  were  ac- 
tually carried  into  efFc£t  by  the  celebrated  Frederick  of  Pruffia, 
who^  fortunately  for  his  kingdom,  having  no  diftant  pofleilions 
to  attend  to,  was  led  to  dedicate  his  a^ive  mind  to  domeftic 
improvements,  promoting  the  cultivation  of  waftes,  the  intro- 
duction of  new  fet tiers  from  foreign  countries,  (inftead  of  per- 
mitting emigrations  from  his  own),  the  building  of  cottages^ 
the  draining  of  marfties,  the  forming  of  canals,  the  divifion 
of  commons,  (for  the  encouragement  of  which  premiums  were 
given),  and  other  objects  of  a  fimilar  nature.  The  fum  he  an- 
nually laid  out  for  thofe  purpofes,  (a  particular  detail  of  which 
will  be  found  in  Count  Hertzberg's  works),  was  very  confider- 
fble  for  the  narrow  refources  of  his  kingdom,  amounting  to  no 
lefs  a  fum  than  300,000!.  fterling  per  annum ;  but  inftead  of  be- 
ing impoverifhed  by  fuch  liberal  grants,  he  thereby  increafcd 
-^lii  levenue  fo  much  as  to  leave  behind  him  a  treafure  in  fpecie, 

to 
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»  the  amount  of  about  twelve  millions  fterling.  What  might 
ot  then  be  eiFeded  in  this  country,  were  fimilar  meafures  to  be 
urfued  ? 

The  Northern  part  of  Scotland,  to  which  the  Report  referred 
>  the  Committee  principally  relates,  poflefTes  witliin  itfelf  various 
sfources,  which  may  render  it  one  of  the  mod  valuable  pofleflions 
elonging  to  the  Britifli  crown. 

Though  (except  along  the  coaft)  it  is  in  general  unfit  for  agricul- 
md  operations,  yet  it  produces  a  fupcrior  breed  of  cattle  ;  and, 

has  lately  been  afcertained,  might  maintain  a  fine-wooled  breed 
f  iheep.  The  hills  alfo  are  full  of  mines  and  minerals  of  the 
loft  valuable  forts,  and  the  fea-coads  abound  witli  fiih  of  the 
reateft  variety  and  value. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Northern  Highlands  may  be 
ilculated  at  above  two  hundred  thoufand  fouls.  But  as  in  thofe 
kountainous  dillricls,  more  efpccially  fmce  inoculation  has  been 
itroduced,  population  increafes  as  fail  as  in  North  America, 
nicfs  new  means  of  occupying  the  people,  are  from  time  to  time 
ointed  out,  perpetual  emigrations  muft  be  the  neceffary  confe^ 
uence. 

For  the  purpofe  of  furniflilng  fuch  employment,  the  Report  re- 
nrred  to  the  Committee  very  properly  fuggefts,  i.  Roads;  2. 
ridges  ;  3.  Harbours  ;  4.  Naval  Stations  ;  and  5.  Canals.  Some 
ofervations  on  thefc,  ihall  be  fubmitted  to  the  reader's  confidera* 
on. 

Roads. — ;The  moil  important  means  of  improvement  certain- 
'  is  roads  of  communication,  as  that  is  the  foundation  on  which 
le  whole  fyftem  muft  depend.  That  there  ought  to  be  a  road 
"om  one  extremity  of  the  illand  to  the  other,  witli  branches  di- 
;rging  from  the  main  road,  where  neceflary,  is  eflcntial  in  va- 
ous  points  of  view,  as,  i.  For  the  purpofe  of  communication 
ith  the  feat  of  government  •,  2.  For  the  eafier  conveyance  by  poft 
F  commercial  intelligence  *,  and,  3.  That  the  cattle  and  (heep 
ared  in  thofe  remote  diftricls,  may  be  conveyed  with  the  greater 
ife  and  fafety  to  the  more  fertile  counties,  wh^re  tlicy  are  pre- 
ared  for  confumption.  The  roads  alluded  to  in  Mr  Telford's 
Leport,  are  fo  eflcntial  for  thofe  purpofcs,  tliat  this  part  of  the 
Ian  does  not  require  any  particular  explanation.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
;rved,  that  the  diftrifts  through  which  thofe  roads  are  to  be  cpn- 
afted,  though  unable  to  make  any  great  exertion,  yet  would 
loft  readily  contribute  what  they  could,  to  promote  fo  important 

I  objeft. 

Bridges. — It  is  well  known,  that  no  roads  can  be  complete 
ithout  bridges,  and  that  thev  are  particularly  neceflary  in  a 
>untry,  where  even  the  fmalleft  ftreams  are  apt  to  be  une;Lpe£l-« 

II  y  fwelled  in^o  torrents^  ^nd  foon  become  dangerous  to  thq 

travelier^ 
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traveller.  No  bridges  can  be  more  eflential  than  thofe  mentioned 
by  Mr  Telford ;  and  the  fum  which  it  is  propofed  the  public 
ftall  contribute  for  their  ereflion,  is  not  likely  to  be  objeSed  to. 

Harbours, — If  the  fafety  of  commerce,  or  the  improvement  of  the 
fiflieries,  are  obje£bs  worth  attending  to  in  tliofe  remote  diilrids, 
it  is  evident  that  they  cannot  be  obtained  without  the  advantage 
of  harbours.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  harbours  re- 
commended in  Mr  Telford's  two  Reports,  can  hardly  be  quef- 
tioned,  both  with  a  view  to  the  fiiheries,  and  to  the  general  com- 
merce of  the  country.  In  regard  to  the  propofed  harbour  at 
Wick,  in  particular,  ;/  //  /«  Ja3  a  national  ohjcJl ;  for  it  would 
furnifh  (belter,  not, only  to  the  coafting  trade,  but  to  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  kingdom.  Within  thcfe  few  years  paft,  .about 
30  veflels  have  been  wrecked  upon  that  coaft,  the  greater  part  of 
whom,  and  their  valuable  cargoes,  would  probably  have  been  fa- 
red, had  there  been  a  harbour  there. 

Coiials. — For  many  years  paft,  the  idea  of  cutting  a  canal  from 
Fort-William  to  Invernefs,  lias  been  recommended  to  the  public 
attention,  and  is  at  laft  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  Parlia- 
ment. As  that  fubjeft  is  fo  fully  explained  in  the  Report,  it 
feems  unneceflary  to  dwell  more  upon  it  in  thefe  curfory  obferva- 
tions. 

Such  are  the  means  of  improvement  recommended  in  thcfe  Re- 
ports. Let  us  next  confider,  i .  The  expence  which  the  plan  will 
occafion ;  2.  The  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  it ;  and, 
3.  What  would  be  the  beft  mode  of  carrying  it  into  eficd. 

Tbe  Expence, — 1.  It  is  propofed  in  the  Report,  that  a  fum  not 
exceeding  96,000].  (hall  be  granted  by  the  public,  for  certain  roads 
and  bridges  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  and  that  a  fimilar 
fum  (hall.be  paid  by  the  land-owners  of  thofe  diftrifts  where  they 
arc  to  be  made.  The  general  principle  of  this  propofal  certainly 
cannot  be  objefted  to  :  but  it  is  fubmitted  whether  the  proportions 
to  be  expe£tcd  from  tlie  land-owners  ought  not  to  vary,  according 
to  fituation  and  circumftances.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  di- 
ftridls  hitherto  inacceffible,  can  afford  as  much  as  thofe  which 
have  already  been  enriched  by  commerce  and  intercourfe  ;  and  if 
this  is  admitted,  anv  difference  of  contribution  that  may  arife  ia 
confequence  thereot,  might  be  defrayed  out  of  the  fund  arifing 
from  the  balance  of  the  forfeited  eftates,  which  -wz^  originally 
fpecially  appropriated  for  the  improvement  of  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom. 

a.  The  expence  of  the  harbours  for  the  improvement  of  the 
fiiheries,  b  ftated  at  6000I. ;  but  that  fum  is  certainly  inadequate 
for  U>  important  an  objefb.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumftance,  that 
Afryropcity  of  a  tract  gf  country,  where  an  admirable  harbour 

may 


toajr  be  formed,  pecuGarly  adapted  as  a  central  point  for  currjing 
m  the  deep-fea  herring  fifteryi  has  lately  been  acquired  by  that 
3ublic*fpirited  Society  conftituted  for  the  facial  purpofe'of  inn 
ntmng  the  Britifii  FiOieries.  The  Society  ts  certainly  weU  dif- 
lofed  to  make  every  poffible  effort  which  its  moderate  capital  wil! 
idmit  of|  to  promote  fo  ufeful  an  undertaking ;  but  it  is  to  bd 
ronfidered,  that  it  has  a  new  fettlement  entirely  to  create';  thaC 
he  harbour  of  Wick  is  not  only  of  importance  to  that  neighbour^ 
loody  but  may  aflbrd  (helter  and  protection  to  a  number  of  veflels 
;tnployed,  both  in  the  coaAing  trade,  and  in  foreign  commerce  % 
nd,  in  fa£t,  that  it  lays  a  foundation  for  eftabliflring  the  deep-fea 
lerring  fifliery,  from  which  this  country  v(fovSA  derive  more  profit 
nd  naval  ftrength,  than  from  almoil  any  new  undertaking  to 
rhich  its  attention  can  be  dire£led. 

3.  The  expence  of  the  propofed  Naval  Stations,  amoundnff  only 
3  6oyOOol.,  27,5001.  of  which  it  is  propofed  iball  be  railed  by 
irivate  fubfcription,  does  not  feem  to  require  any  further  es^pb&c 
tion,  than  what  is  contained  in  the  Report. 

4*  The  Caledonian  Canal  is  undoubtedly  a  great  national  ob« 
zQi  \  and  I  have  no  doubt,  if  peace  had  continued  for  fome 
ears,  that  numbers  of  perfons  would  have  readily  taken  a  con- 
ern  in  it,  as  a  fair  mercantile  fpeculation.  At  prefent,  it  can 
nly  be  executed  by  the  public  ;  and,  when  completed,  the  na^ 
ion  would  not  only  be  indemnified  for  the  expence,  by  the  ad« 
antages  of  which  it  would  be  produflive ;  but  if  it  anfwered 
tie  objedis  in  view,  of  (hortening  and  rendering  fafer  and  more 
ommodious  the  communication  between  the  eaftem  and  the 
ireftem  coafts  of  the  ifland,  it  would  yield  a  confiderable  furpltti 
icome  to  the  exchequer. 

If  the  public  were,  in  the  courfe  of  feven  years,  «to  be  at 
be  whole  expence  that  is  above  fuggefted,  amounting  in  all  to 
01,4501.;  what  is  it,  compared  to  the  benefits  which  may 
e  expe£led  from  that  expenditure  ?  Is  it  poflible  to  fuppofei 
liat  the  nation,  either  direflly  or  indire&ly,  would  not  be  be* 
efited,  even  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  to  a  much  greater  ex« 
;nt  than  the  intereft  of  the  fum  expended,  namely,  25,0001. 
fr  annum  ?  But  when  it  is  confidered,  that,  at  fo  moderate  an 
xpence,  the  commerce  of  the  country  will  be  facilitated ;  that 
lany  thoufands  of  induftrious  or  ufeful  inhabitants  will  be  pre* 
ented  from  abandoning  their  native  country  ;  and  that  the  foun* 
ation  of  improvement  will  be  laid  in  many  extenfive  and  valu* 
ble  diftrifts ;  who  can  refufe  giving  every  poffible  aid  to  mea* 
Area,  of  a  nature  fo  peculiarly  beneficial  and  important  i 
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Advantages  which  the  Country  may  obtain  fvere  the  propofed  Meafuret 

carried  into  effect. 

There  is  nothing  from  which  this  country  would  probably  be 
enabled  to  draw  more  fubftantial  benefiti  than  to  be  enabled  to 
make  a  fair  comparifon  between  foreign  and  domeftic  coloniza- 
tion^  in  regard  to  all  the  leading  points  of  political  importance  ; 
as,  pcpalafioni  agriculture^  commerce,  manufa£lureS|  and  naval 
ftrength. 

I.  Population, — As  to  population,  there  can  be  no  comparifon 
between  the  two  fyflems.  The  people  you  have  at  home,  you 
have  them  always  at  your  own  command,  and  they  mud  furniQi 

fou  either  with  men  or  money,  or  with  both ;  whereas  the  inha« 
itants  of  a  didant  colony,  may  have  a  jealoufy  of  the  mother* 
country,  or  may  wifh  to  become  independent,  or  may  join  your 
mod  inveterate  enemies,  or  may  be  conquered  by  them.  The 
population  of  a  domeilic  colony,  therefore,  produces  (trength  % 
that  of  a  remote  one  engenders  weaknefs,  and  becomes  the 
fource  of  debility. 

2*  Agriculture, — It  is  evident  alfo,  that  fuch  encouragements  as 
thofe  above  fuggeded,  may  greatly  promote  the  agriculture  of 
a  country,  and  may  contribute  to  render  it  independent  of  fo« 
reign  nations  for  grain.  Though  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland 
are  in  general  far  from  fertile,  yet  the  new  modes  of  improving 
wades,  which  have  been  lately  introduced  there,  are  likely  foon 
to  alter  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  and  may  poflibly,  in  time, 
enable  it  to  furnilh  thofe  inferior  qualities  of  grain,  as  oats  and 
rye,  which  we  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  import,  in  fitch 
quantities,  and  at  fuch  an  expence,  from  foreign  nations.  With* 
out,  however,  roads  of  communication,  to  carry  on  and  to  pro« 
mote  the  internal  improvement  of  thofe  didri£ls,  and  harbours 
to  import  lime,  and  to  export  the  produce  that  has  been  raifed, 
agricultural  improvements,  to  any  great  extent,  cannot  be  ez« 
pe£led. 

3.  Commerce, — Nothing  is  more  deGrable  for  a  maritime  pow- 
er, than  to  extend  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  every  part 
•f  its  dominions.  Were  the  meafures,  above  alluded  to,  carried 
mi»  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  not  only  the  coading  trade 
would  be  improved,  but  that  a  very  advantageous  commerce 
might  be  carried  on  with  the  Baltic  and  the  Wed  Indies,  by 
which  the  number  of  our  feamen,  and  the  produce  of  our  cuf* 
tomt,  would  be  confiderably  augmented. 

4.  Mamefalhires, — For  the  purpofe  of  employing  thofe  who  maf 
«oi.fiiid  the  means  of  occupation  in  agriculture,  commerce,  or 
Ac  fifliericfi  it  would  be  dcfirable  to  have  fome  of  the  coarfer 
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nanufa£lures  eftabliflied  in  the  north,  more  efpccially  thofc  which 
>re  arq  at  prefent  obliged  to  import  from  foreign  countries^  as 
Dfnaburghs,  Silctlas,  and  the  like.  And  if  the  improvements' 
xrhich  are  in  contemplation  were  carried  on,  and  fuccccdcd  to 
:hc  extent  that  may  be  expelled,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
;hcfc  di(lri(!^s  would  furniih  a  new  and  advantageous  market  for 
:he  manufaftures  of  England  ;  and  rival,  iu  that  refpefl:,  thofe 
foreign  colonies  in  the  principal  benefit  that  can  be  derived  from 
liein. 

6,  Naval  Strength. — It  is  impofTible,  in  this  ihort  paper,  to  give 
my  idea  of  the  advantages  which  might  be  expcfled  from  thcfc 
improvements,  in  regard  to  our  fiflieries  and  naval  ilrength.  It 
nay  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  an  intelligent  individual,  the 
Rev.  Herbert  Marfii,  who  made  particular  inquiries  into  the 
fubjcj^i  has  given  it  in  evidence  before  one  of  the  Fi(hery  Com- 
nictees,  that  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Caithnefs  is  the  proper  ftation 
For  eftabliihing  the  deep-fea  fifliery,  and  rivalling  the  Dutch  ia 
Jiat  important  branch  of  induftry. 

Alode  of  carrying  the  Plan  into  effe5l. 

The  great  difficulty  regarding  meafures  calculated  for  public 
improvement,  is  the  mode  of  carrying  them  into  eifeft ;  fo  as 
\o  prevent  the  wafte  of  public  money,  and  that  the  objefts  in 
new  may  be  obtained.  If  the  plans  abovementioned  are  fortu« 
aatc  enough  to  obtain  the  fandlion  of  Parliament,  they  muft, 
in  a  great  meafure,  be  carried  on  under  the  dire£tion  of  the 
Freafury.  But  as  it  is  hardly  poffible  for  the  Treafury  itfelf  to 
ittend  to  the  minutia  of  fo  many  different  undertakings,  to  en- 
ter into  proper  bargains  with  the  land-owners  in  the  different 
diftri£ls,  or  with  the  magiftrates  of  the  different  towns,  or  to 
fee  that  the  contrafts  are  fairly  executed,  it  would  be  proper  to 
refer  thefe  particulars  to  the  Board  of  Truftecs  for  manufac- 
tures and  other  improvements  in  Scotland,  who  have  hitherto 
managed  the  fund  entrufted  to  their  care  with  much  prudence 
ind  fuccefs,  and  who  could  conduct  this  additional  concern  with- 
:)Ut  occafioning  any  farther  expence  to  the  public.  In  this  way, 
ilfo,  a  moft  defirable  objeft  may  be  obtained— that  of  making 
fome  progrefs  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  year,  which  would  be 
jf  the  utmoft  importance,  with  a  view  of  checking  the  fpirit  of 
emigration.  Indeed,  the  lofs  of  one  year  in  carrying  on  any 
^reat  national  undertaking,  ought  always,  if  poffible,  to  be  a- 
^oided. 

On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  if  thefe  meafures  arc 
purfued  with  proper  fpirit,  that,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon, 
ikey  ivill  prove  a  fource  of  glory ^  Jlrengthy  and  commodity  to  the  en> 
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in  I  of  glory  to  thofe  under  whofe  aufpices  fuch  important  uti« 
^ertaktngs  may  be  carried  on  and  completed ;  and  of  ftrength 
dud  wealth  to  a  country,  whofe  inhabitants  are  thus  enabled  to' 
ixtend  their  commerce,  and  to  improve  their  foil,  and  are  fur« 
liflied  with  new  means  of  occupation^    induftry,   and  fubfift« 

:nce. 

S. 


TTO  THE   CONDUCTOR  OF   THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINF. 

The  Scotch  Tithe  S^em  further  Illufirated, 

In  the  fliort  hiftory  of  Scotch  Tithes  written  for  vour  Maga- 
dne^  and  inferted  in  that  of  February  laft,  althougn  I  did  not 
)ropofe  to  detail  every  thing  on  the  fubjcd,  yet  I  perceive  that 
bme  further  particulars  may  with  propriety  be  added. 

A  proprietor  of  lands  in  Scotland,  who  has  acquired  no  right 
o  his  tithes,  if  he  defigns  to  improve  his  eftate,  firft,  with  pro- 
>riety,  fues  an  adion  before  the  Commiflioners  of  Tithe6>  for  the 
valuation  and  purchafe  of  the  tithes  of  his  farms. 

This  a£tion  is  purfued  either  againft  the  Crown,  or  againft  any 
)ther  lay  inferior  titular  of  the  tithes,  if  they  have  been  gifted 
jy  the  Crown  ;  and  againft  the  clergyman  of  the  parifh. 

By  obtaining  a  valuation  of  tithes,  a  proprietor  renders  him-* 
!elf  fecure  that  he  (hall  never  after  be  obliged  to  pay  any  tithes  for 
lis  improvements.  By  paying  the  titular  nine  years  purchafe  o^ 
:he  valued  tithe-duty,  he  is  fecure,  that,  in  cafe  of  any  future 
augmentations  of  the  minifter's  ftipend,  by  authority  of  the  Courts 
For  rendering  the  living  more  refpeftable,  he  fliall  pay  no  more 
For  his  property  than  his  rateable  proportion  with  the  titular  of 
the  tithes  of  die  parifh. 

By  a£t  of  Parliament  1693,  however,  thie  tithes  which  had  be- 
onged  to  the  Scotch  bifhops,  then  fallen  to  the  Crown  by  the 
ibolicion  of  Epilcopacy  in  Scotland,  were  declared  not  fubjed  to 
!ale^  as  long  as  they  remained  with  the  Crown ;  and  they  are 
rharseable  for  (lipend  only  in  cafe  of  all  the  other  tithes  of  the 
>arim  being  exhaufled.  They  may,  ncverthelcfs,  be  valued,  and 
ire  not  drawn  in  kind ;  a  practice  which,  in  Scotland,  has  ever 
jeen  accounted  oppreiTive. 

It  may  be  alfo  further  remarked,  that  in  explaining  what  the 
xmftant  rent  of  any  lands  is  by  which  the  tithe  falls  to  be  va- 
Inedt  die  following  rules  are  obfcrved.     The  rents  of  quarries^ 
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minerals,  mofles,  inns,  mills,  orchards,  &c.  are  deduded  from 
thtf  rent-roll  of  the  lands.  Alfo,  if  an  improvement  of  rent  has 
been  recently  made  at  an  uncommon  expcncc,  e.  g.  by  draining 
a  lake,  the  proprietor  is  allo^yed  a  reafonable  abatement  on  that 
iccount.  A.  S. 


Note  by  the  Conductor. 

« 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  our  Englilh  readers,  who  we  underlland 
are  rather  puzzled  to  make  out  the  legal  polity  of  Scotland  witli 
refpeflfc  to  tithes,  will  now  fully  comprehend  the  principles  upon 
which  valuations  arc  conduced,  and  payments  made  in  this  coun- 
try \  but,  in  order  that  the  whole  bufinels  may  be  brought  into 
one  point  of  view,  we  prefent  the  following  abftraft  : 
.  I .  All  lay  tithes  may  be  valued  when  the  owner  choofes  to 
bring  an  aftion  for  that  purpofe  :  The  fifth  of  the  free  rent  is 
confidered  to  be  the  titne ;  but  numerous  dedudlions  are  made 
from  the  real  rent  before  this  is  afcertained. 

2.  A  valuation  being  made,  the  owner  or  payer  is  entitled  to 
purchafe  the  tithes  at  nine  years  amount  of  their  annual  value. 
He  is,  however,  fubjeft  in  all  time  coming  to  pay  a  (hare  of  fti* 
pcnd  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parifli  where  the  land  is  fituated ; 
but  this  can  in  no  cafe  exceed  the  amount  of  the  valuation  \ 
and  even  the  titular  or  proprietor  of  the  tithes  is  rated  in  the 
fame  proportion  for  fuch  lands  as  he  poiTeffes  in  the  pariOi. 

3.  The  valuation  fecures  both  proprietor  and  tenant  from  pay- 
ing tithe  upon  impiovements.  In  fa£b,  tithe  in  Scotland  has  on- 
ly occn  eftimatcd  according  to  what  may  be  called  the  natural 
value  of  the  ground ;  and  it  is  only  by  forced  cOncluiions  that 
the  equity  or  juftice  of  drawing  tithe  upon  any  other  principle 
can  be  demonftrated. 

4.  The  titulars  in  Scotland,  are  people  of  the  fame  defcription 
as  thofe  ftyled  lay  impropriators  in  England.  During  the  inter- 
regnum that  followed  the  Reformation,  the  titulars  feized  upon 
many  of  the  tithes  \  and  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  more  were 
cranted  to  them  by  that  facile  monarch.  A  few  were  prefcrved 
for  the  bifhops  afterwards  ordained  ;  and  it  is  only  to  fuch  tithes 
as  were  held  by  them,  and  which  at  the  Revolution  reverted  to 
the  Crown,  that  the  a£i  of  1633  does  not  apply. 

N. 
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TO    THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE    FARMER'S   MAGAZINE, 

Thoughts  071  the  EffeEl  of  Frofl  on  Groiuin^  Corns ^  iffc. 

Sir, 

Tup  RE  is  perhaps  no  fubjeft  in  agriculture  more  deferving  of 
a  minute  and  thorough  invelligation,  than  that  of  the  effedls  of 
froft  upon  growing  corn,  both  as  preventing  the  farther  filling  of 
the  grain,  and  rendering  it  unfit  for  feed.  A  want  of  attention 
to  thcfc  matters,  has  more  than  once  proved  injurious  to  this 
country,  particularly  in  the  years  1 783  and  1 800.  In  the  firft  of 
thefe  periods,  though  the  fummcr  and  harveft  were'botli  very  fa» 
vourable,  the  crop  was  more  defeftive  than  in  1782,  a  late  and 
unfavourable  year,  in  which  the  crop  was  almoft  generally  frofted5 
in  the  northern  dillrids,  fo  early  as  the  month  of  Odlobcr.  It  i$ 
alfo  evident,  that  the  failure  of  crop  1 800  was  more  owing  to  the 
bad  or  froftcd  feed  ufcd,  than  to  all  other  caufes  put  together, 
Notwithftanding  the  goodnefs  of  grain  produced,  both  in  1783 
and  1 800,  the  Scarcity  was  very  great ;  and  prices,  of  courfe,  rofc 
higher  than  in  the  preceding  years,  when  the  crops  were  really 
damaged  by  the  latenefs  and  unfavourablenefs  of  the  feafons.  1% 
may  naturally  be  fuppofed,  that  where  the  intereft  of  fo  many 
individuals  was  fo  deeply  concerned,  the  utmoft  care  would  be 
beftowed  in  inveftigating  what  was  entirely  new.  I  fay,  new ;  be- 
caufe  frod  had  for  a  long  time  done  no  material  damage  to  the 
ripening  crops  in  this  country ;  confequently  farmers  and  others 
had  every  thing  to  learn  on  tliis  fubjeft. 

As  I  have  not  obferved  any  thing  particular,  in  your  MagazinCy 
upon  this  important  bufincfs,  I  beg  leave  to  prefent  you  with  my 
obfervations  thereupon  •,  and  I  afTure  you  they  are  not  groimded 
upon  theory,  but  are  folely  the  refult  of  fafts  and  experience.  I 
muft  prcmile,  that  grain,  injured  by  mildew  or  froft,  cannot,  by  the 
ufe  ot  any  means,  be  recovered  5  tnerefore,  the  only  point  deferving 
confideration  is,  how,  or  in  what  manner,  we  can  difcover  what 
may  be  fafcly  ufed  for  feed.  I  fliall  confider,  i.  The  ftate  of  the 
tireather,  wherein  danger  to  the  growing  crop  from  froft  may  be 
apprehended.  2.  At  what  ftages  of  vegetation,  or  approaching 
ripcncfs,  the  worft  effedis  may  enfue.  7.  The  expofures  and  fi* 
tuations,  where  moft  injury  is  fuftained.  4.  Wnether  oats  im« 
pcrfedily  filled  or  ripened,  in  confequence  of  a  late  feafon,  can 
be  fit  for  feed.  5.  The  appearances  by  which  frofted  or  imper* 
ScSt  feed  may  be  diftinguifticd. 

"  Ifl'Oonfcqucnce  of  the  obfervations  I  have  been  enabled  to  make 
fft^hcie  interefting  matters^  I  am  clearly  of  opinion^  th»t  xx)  degree  . 
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of  cold  that  we  are  acquainted  with  in  this  country,  can  of  itfdf 

prevent  the  filling  of  corn,  or  render  it  unfit  for  feed  ;  but  it  is  to 

be  remarked,  that  if  a  fevere  froft  fct  in  during  the  night,  and 

continue  through  the  next  day,  or  days,  without  any  abatement, 

but  what  is  occafioned  by  a  hot  fun,  that  the  heat  through  the 

day,  unlefs  the  dew  or  rine,  left  by  the  froft  at  night,  has  been 

carried  off  early  in  die  morning  by  a  breeze  of  wind  a£):ing  upon 

the  grain  in  its  unripcned  ftate,  has  fuch  a  powerful  efieS  upon 

the  growing,  and  even  tlie  ripening  com,  as  to  prevent  its  farther 

filling,  and  render  it  totally  unfit  for  feed.     But,  however  fevere 

the  froft  be  during  the  night,  if  it  go  off  next  day  without  fun- 

flitne,  it  does  not  affeft  the  com  in  the  fmalleft  degree.     It  does 

not  even  hurt  potato  ftems,  *  which  are  much  more  eafily  injured* 

For  it  has  been  often  obferved,  that  thofe,  from  which  the  rays 

d£  the  fun  were  obftrufted  by  the  branches  of  a  tree,  or  by  any 

other  intervening  obje£f ,  were  perfcflly  fafe,  while  the  reft  of  the 

iield  was   entirely  dcftroyed.      Upon  this  hypothefis,  therefore, 

that  froft  becomes  injurious  to  corn,  only  by  being  fucceeded  by 

funfliine,  all  the  obfervations  in  the  remainder  of  diis  Effay  will 

folely  depend. 

I  may  here  inquire,  in  what  ftages  of  vegetation,  or  ap« 
proadiing  ripenefs,  the  worft  effefts  are  to  be  apprehended  ?  On 
this  point,  it  may  be  obferved,  in  general,  that  in  none  of  the 
liages  of  growth,  or  approaching  ripenefs,  are  the  crops  fecurc 
from  the  injuries  of  fevere  froft,  when  attended  through  the 
day  with  clear  fuufhine.  But  corn  in  its  green  or  milky  ftate  will 
refift  it  more  than  when  riper  or  farther  advanced.  Experience 
[hows,  that  while  oats  remain  uncut,  even  though  fully  ripCy 
icy  are  not  altogether  without  the  reach  of  damage,  at  leaft  for 
feed.  No  injury  is  fuftaincd  in  this  ftatj,  in  point  of  mealing,  or 
For  any  other  purpofe,  but  rather  the  contrary ;  as,  by  the  h'oft, 
:hey  acquire  a  whiter  and  brighter  colour  \  are  rendered  drier  and 
larder ;  come  fooner  into  the  ftackyard,  and  are  lefs  apt  to  heat, 
hxti  would  otherwife  have  been  the  cafe.  Grain,  in  its  progref- 
ive  ftate  of  filling,  and  the  farther  it  advances  towards .  xipe- 
lefs,  is  fo  much  the  more  apt  to  be  hurt  by  froft,  which  in- 
lantly  checks  it  from  filling  any  more,  and  renders  it  at  the  fame 
ime  unfit  for  feed.  Of  this,  I  had  full  demonftration  in  17S3, 
raving  fown  very  fine  looking  oats,  well  kept,  and  weighing  irom 
[4  to  15  ftone  per  boll,  a  weight  almoft  equal  to  the  average  of 

good 


♦  Peas  and  Potatoes  arc  much  cafier  hurt  by  firoft,  than  any  of  the 
vhite  fpecies  of  grain.    Any  modemte  degree  of  fit>ft  will  affeft  thefc 
fficcifely  as  above j  but  a  very  fcTcre  firoft  wiU  hurt  the  forincr»  area, 
nthout  dear  funminc* 
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|ood  years;   yet  fo  defedlve  was  the  feed,  that  not  one,  per- 
E;ip8f  out  of  500  grains,  brought  forward  a  plant  to  maturity. 
This  inftant  check,  however,  to  the  farther  filling  of  the  grain, 
and  total  deprivation  of  its  vegetative  power,  is  produced  only  by 
a  froft  that  is  uncommonly  fevere,  and  which  continues  through  a 
clear  fun(hine.     But  the  injuries  brought  upon  the  ripening  crop? 
by  the  froft,  affedi  tlicm  in  every  poifihle  degree,  in  a  lower  as 
well  as  a  higher  manner,    from  a  fniall  hurt,  that  renders  the 
fieed  fomewhat  more    backward   to   come   on   in   the   beginning 
of  the  feafon,    from  which,   however,  it  fooTi  recovers ;  to  an^ 
Other,  in   confequence  of  which,  it   pulhcs  out   one,    two,    or 
three  fmall  roots,    with   great  difhculty,    and  in  a  long    time  $ 
the    leaf  fmall,    puny,    and    of   a    very   bad    colotir.      In    this 
ftate,  a  great  proportion  of  the  plants  die,  efptcially  when  the 
ieafon  fets  in  droughty,    or  is  cold    and   backward.     This  was 
rery  generally  the  ftate  of  the  feed  in  1 800.     The  fame  thing  I 
have  obferved  upon  particular  fields  in  other  years,  though  da- 
maged in  a  lefs  degree  than  in  1783,  when  the  leaf  came  out,  if 
it  did  come  out  at  all,  without  any  root ;  and,  of  courfe,  it  rare- 
ly got  above  ground,  but  all  pcrifhed.     That  thefe  various  de- 
^es  of  damage  are  fuftained  in  confequence  of  froft,  is  evident 
irom  the  following  faft,  which  at  firft  appeared  to  me  not  a  lit- 
tle extraordinary,  viz.  That  making  a  trial  of  grain,  by  putting 
it  under  a  fod,  or  in  fertile  earth,  is  not  a  certain  criterion  by 
which  we  can  determine  whether  it  will  fufliciv^ntly  vegetate  or 
not ;  becaufc,  in  this  way,  it  will  often  give  fatisfadiion  to  moft 
people,  and  yet  afterwards  turn  out  but  very  poorly  in  the  field. 
In  making  the  fame  experiment  with  barley,  I  have  found  the 
refult  juit  the  contrary  ;  for  it  will  anfwer  better  in  the  field, 
than  either  in  this  way  or  in  malting.     When  oats,  in  their  green 
or  milky  ftate,  are  overtaken  by  froft.,  and  thereby  flopped  from 
farther  growth,  tiiey  are  generally  rendered  black  in  the  kernel 
(fheeling).     Of  this,  we  have  had  many  proofs,  efpccialiy  in  1782. 
When  in  this  ftatL-,  there  can  be  no  deception  ,  for  no  man  would 
choofe  to  ufe  fuch  oats  for  feed.     But  when  tliey  are  confiderably 
advanced  in  filling  and  ripening,  and  feel  lurd  when  prefied  in 
the  hand,  and  at  the  fame  time  acquire  a  wliite  and  bright  colour, 
the  deception  is  then  very  great ;  and  experience  alone  can  deter- 
mix^  us  to  fct  them  a  fide. 

Having  pointed  out  that  ftate  of  the  weatlicr  in  v/hich  corn  will 
be  damaged  by  froft  ;  and  ;dfo  ftiown,  that,  in  no  l-age  of  filling," 
or  approaching  ripenefs,  is  the  danger  diminiflied,  I  fhall  next  ad- 
fcrt  to  the  expofure  of  tlie  fields,  and  (liow  what  fituations  will 
be  6rft,  or  moft  eafily  afFe&ed,  and  alfo  what  will  longett  refift 
die  froftj  and  of  courfe  be  moft  apt  to  efcape.  . 
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Low  lying  fields,  which  are  at  the.  foot  6f  hills  or  high  ^ound, 
id  hanging  to  the  eaft,  fouth-eaft,  or  fouth,  will  often  be  nutt  by 
oft,  which  does  not  in  the  leaft  affect  the  higher  grounds,  or 
sids  hanging  to  the  north  or  weft.    Thefe  are  not  zffcGtcd  by 

Ss  or  vapours  rifing  out  of  marlhy  ground,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
dews,  but  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  early  in  the  forenoon, 
higher  lying  fields,  expofcd  to  the  morning  fun,  are  the  next  in 
'dcr  that  will  fufFcr.  That  thefe  various  cSetl:^  are  produced, 
:cording  to  the  expofure  and  fituation,  will  be  evident  to  all  who 
ly  any  attention  to  the  influence  of  froft  upon  the  ftcms  or  tops 
'  potatoes,  which,  being  more  difcernible  from  the  fudden  change 

colour,  and  happening  almoft  every  year,  can  hardly  fail  to 
>me  under  ihe  eye  of  every  obfcrvcr. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fields  which  will  cfcape  damage 
om  froft,  or  rcfift  it  longeft,  are  thofe  which  lye  within  twa 
•  three  miles  of  the  fea,  or  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  that  the  fea 
'eezes  can,  in  the  morning,  drive  off  the  froft,  before  the  heat 
'  the  fun  has  power  to  hurt.     Of  this  we  have  had  experience 

the  worft  of  years.  The  oats,  in  fuch  places,  though  deficient 
I  weight,  were  perfeftly  fit  for  feed,  ^nd  had  loft  none  of  their 
^getating  powers.  J^ands  lying  to  the  north  or  weft,  fo  as  that 
ic  high  ground  to  the  eaftward  defends  or  obftrutls  the  rays  of 
le  fun  from  reaching  the  crop  for  a  confiderable  time  through 
le  day,  are  the  laft  in  the  inland  parts  of  tlie  country  to  be  da- 
laged,  and  v/ill  often  cfcape  when  all  other  fields  are  hurt.  In 
le  year  1782,  the  froft  was  fo  fevcre,  that  fcarcely  any  fituation 
)uld  proteft  the  crop.  *  In  1 799,  the  weft  and  north  lying 
elds,  as  above  defcribed,  generally  came  ofi^  with  very  little  da- 
lagc,  in  cpmparifon  of  thofe  lying  to  the  eaft  or  fouth.     And  in 

*       all 


*  Perhaps  it  was  as  much  owing  to  ignorance  or  want  of  experience 
I  the  people,  as  to  the  fevcrity  of  the  fioft  that  year,  that  the  feed 
roved  fo  abortive.  The  bcft,  or  earlieft  ripened  oats,  were  fown  with- 
it  any  other  inveftig^tlon  ;  but,  except  in  very  early  fituationR,  none 
F  them  were  weighty.  Thofe  who  had  none  of  this  kind,  rather  than 
m  tjieir  own,  bought  from  others.  As  the  feafon  advanced,  thefe 
ere  found  to  be  the  moft  dcfe^ivc.  The  lateft  and  greened  of  the 
Its  were  then  feen  to  produce  thd  greatcll  number  of  plants  ;  fo  that 

was  the  general  opinion,  at  all  public  meetings,  that,  had  they  fown 
icir  own,  they  had  done  much  better.  This  difference,  no  doubt, 
rofc  from  the  northerly  expofure  of  the  weak  oats,  while  growing, 
id  their  refilling  the  frofl.  in  their  green  flate.  Their  fiinefs  for  feed 
as  not  univcrfdj.  I  fowed  part  from  a  field  hanging  very  much  to  ihp 
eft,  which  anfwered  tolerably  well.  I  fowed  a  part  llkewife  from  a 
eld  lying  to  the  fouth  :  from  this  there  was  not  one  ftalt  produced* 
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all  years  when  a  fevere  froft  fets  in  early  in  the  feafon,  as  was  the 
cafe  in  both  the  years  above  mentioned^  the  only  hope  of  feed  is 
from  oats  produced  on  fields  cither  of  a  weft  or  north  expofure. 
Immediately  after  a  fevere  frofl,  and  bright  funiliine  fucceediogy 
any  field  of  oats  affefted  by  it,  will  be  known  by  the  difference  of 
its  appearance.  It  receives  a  bluifli,  fpeckled  colour,  different 
from  wh^t  it  had  before,  and  alfo  from  what  it  would  have  at^ 
tained  in  the  courfe  of  ripening.  Should  rain  fail  foon  after,  as 
it  frequently  does,  and  tnc  crop  recover  its  former  appearance, 
remain  green,  and  in  a  filling  (late  ;  in  that  cafe,  it  has  thrown  off 
the  froft,  and  there  remains  no  danger.     But  if,  after  the  rain, 

iif  any  does  fall),  it  retain  the  frofted  colour,  and  ripen  faft,  it  is 
>y  no  means  to  be  trufted  for  feed.  This  is  the  only  furecritCr 
rion  whereby  one  can  pofitively  judge,  whether  oats  that  have 
come  under  a  fevere  froft  are  to  be  fit  for  feed  or  not.  For  Lt 
may  be  taken  as  a  certain  faft,  that  whatever  degree  of  froft  puta 
a  ftop  to  the  farther  filling  of  grain,  hurts  or  deftroys  its  vegeta* 
ting  powers,  and  thereby  renders  it  quite  unfit  for  feed. 

With  regard  to  oats  that  are  ill  filled,  or  ill  ripened,  by  a  late 
and  unfavourable   feafon  or  fituation,  I  have  obferved,  that  they 
may  be  ufed  for  feed,  and  arc  only  rendered  unfit,  from  being 
overheated  in  the  ftackyard,  or  from  vegetating  before  or  after  reap- 
ing, or  from  froft.     If  oats  have  been  overheated  in  the  ftackyard, 
whether  weak  or  ftrong,  they  muft  thereby  be  confidcrably  nurt, 
and  are  of  courfe  very  unfafe  to  be  trufted  for  feed.     I  know 
this  opinion   is  ^liffcreiit  from  that  of  many  xefpeciable  farmers, 
who  do  not  niind  what  they  call  a  fmall  heat  in  the  ftack.     But  as 
a  ftack  heats  very  unequally,  fonic  of  it  to  a  great  degree,  fome 
of  it  kfs,  and  perhaps  fome  part  not  at  alj ;  wherever  the  heat  had 
gone  fo  far  as  to  dilcolour  the  oats,  or  any  of  them,  they  ought  to 
be  rejcfted  for  feed;  and  the  doing  fo  will  be  juftified  by  experi* 
cnce  again  with  regard  to  fueh  as  are  vegetated  or  fprung  before 
or  after  reaping.     Tlie  danger  here  is  more  applicable  to  ftrong 
than   weak  oats.      If,  on  account  of  warm,  rainy  weather,   in 
harvcft,  a  field  of  oats,  fully  ripe,   be  prevented  from  being  cut, 
even  though  they  be  not  lodged,  they  will  fomctimcs  vegetate, 
and  that  very  generally,  though  in  fuch  a  fmall  degree  as  not 
\o  be  perceived  without  very  clofc  iijfpedUon.     Thcfe,    if  ufed 
for    feed,    will  prove   very   defective,    and    the   caufe   of   their 
failure  may  never  perhaps  be  known.     Oats  vegetating  after  be- 
ing cut,  as  they  fpring  farther  and  more  unequally,  arc  eafily  dif- , 
covered,  though  both  the  one  and  the  other  difappear  upon  being 
fully  dried.     This,   in  a  warm,   rainy  harvcft,  perhaps  requires 
more  attention  than  is  generally  imagined.     Some  part  of  a  crop 
flf  jO^itS  is  found  wcak^  diat  is,  deficient  in  weighty  and  not  come 
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)  full  maturity  in  almoft  every  feafon — in  an  early  as  well  ais  in 
late  year  :  but,  if  not  hurt  by  froft ;  by  having  begun  to  vcgc- 
ite,  or  by  being  heated  in  the  (lack-yard,  they  will  be  found  to 
row,  when  ut  d  in  feed,  juft  in  proportion  to  their  (IrcngA ; 
lat  is,  they  will  bring  up  plants,  but  not  fo  ftrong  and  vigorouis 
s  thofc  produced  by  heavier  and  better  oats ;  yet,  if  favoured  by 
good  (cafon,  they  may  come  forward  in  the  end  to  be  a  very 
ood  crop.  They  cannot  refill  bad  weather  as  ftronger  feed 
t)uld  do ;  and  require  more  time  on  the  ground,  that  is^  they 
re  not  ripe  and  ready  for  the  fickle  fo  early  as  the  ftronger 
ats ;  but  they  are  always  to  be  preferred  to  feed,  be  its  weight 
r  ftrength  what  it  will,  that  is  damaged  by  froft,  or  in  any 
ther  way  whatever.  The  weakeft  of  all  the  oats  known,  is 
le  black  one,  with  a  ftrong  hulk  and  a  long  beard,  called  in  the 
orth  of  Scotland,  fmall  corn.  The  wild  oat  is  very  like  this, 
Dth  in  fize  and  colour ;  and  both  of  diem  rcfift  the  froft  beyond 
1  others,  there  being  fcarcely  an  inftance  of  either  of  the  two 
^ing  hurt  by  it  fo  much  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  feed.  But 
lis  is  of  no  great  confequence,  as  the  former  are  falling  into 
ifufe ;  and  as  to  the  other,  it  has  ever  been  the  endeavour  of 
rery  good  farmer  to  extirpate  them  altogether. 
Mildew  appears  to  be  the  greateft  obftru£lion  (froft  excepted) 
I  preventing  oats  from  coming  to  maturity,  efpecially  in  an 
irly  feafon.  But  this  feems  to  alight  more  upon  the  ftcm  than 
[yon  the  grain,  rendering  it  incapable  of  tranfmitting  any  more 
ibftance  or  weight  inco  the  grain,  but  not  hurting  its  vcgcta- 
ve  power.  So  that,  if  it  has  got  fufficiently  far  advanced  in 
pening,  a  mildew  will  not  render  it  unfit  for  feed ;  and  if  it 
as  not,  it  will  ftill  grow,  but  proportionably  feeble  according 
)  its  weight.  Of  this  I  have  had  fufficicnt  proof;  having  fown 
>th  the  one  and  the  other,  oftencr  than  once,  in  the  fame  field, 
i  order  to  afcertain  the  difference.  Oats  ripened  very  late  in 
bad  feafon,  if  they  have  efcapcd  damage  from  froft,  and  have 
:en  well  kept  through  the  winter,  are  to  be  judged  of  precife- 
in  the  fame  manner.  Barley  that  is  late  in  ripening,  or  is 
eak  or  filly  grain,  is  never  fit  for  feed,  whether  frofted  or 
3t. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  are  appearances  by  which 
ic  diftinftion  between  good  and  bad  feed  can  be  readily  afcer- 
ined. 

This  is  no  doubt  the  moft  interefting  and  material  inquiry  of 
le  whole,  and  to  which  all  the  reft  are  only  fubfervient. 
at  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  every  circumftance  that  has 
imc  under  my  obfervation,  and  is*  conncfted  therewith,  there 
m^in^,  therefore^  the  lefs  to  be  difcuffcd    It  has  been  alreadf 

obferved^ 
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obfervedt  that  froft  increafes  the  whitenefs  and  brightnefs  of 
oatt.  Therefore,  the  white  coloured  oats,  in  which  there 
is  little  or  no  yellow,  and  where  there  are  few  or  no  green 

!»ointed  grains  to  be  found,  are  podrively  to  be  reje£ted  for 
iced.  It  may  eafily  be  believed,  that  in  a  late  and  backward 
year,  none  of  the  oats  will  acquire  that  fine  white  and  bright 
colour  which  they  pofiefs  only  in  an  early  and  favourable  feafon, 
unlefs  it  be  occaGoned  by  fome  foreign  caufe.  Now,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  it  is  occafioned  by  the  frolt.  The  yellow  looking  oats, 
with  a  great  many  green  points,  can  alone  be  depended  on  for 
feed,  even  though  they  be  found  both  light  and  foft,  which  in 
bad  years,  is  very  generally  the  cafe.  In  this  choice,  however, 
one  has  to  combat  and  to  conquer  prejudice,  and  ought  to  be 
directed  only  by  judgement.  This  will  no  doubt  occafion  a 
very  great  ftruggle  ;  nor  will  prejudice  perhaps  be  entirely  over- 
come, till  a  few  difappointments  are  met  with,  which  will  (how 
the  fuperiority  of  the  latter  kind  of  grain  in  the  cleareft  light. 
Upon  digging  up  the  frolled  feed  in  1783,  from  under  the 
ground,  1  found  one  uniform  charafleriflic  in  the  whole  of  it, 
which  was,  that  none  of  the  points  of  the  oat  where  the  feed 
is  lodged,  (which  is  oppoAte  to  that  where  the  beard  grows), 
had  fwelled  or  expanded  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  notwithllanding 
the  fwelling,  or  even  growth  of  the  oat,  in  other  refpecls.  This 
led  me  to  conjeflure  that  this  point  in  all  frofled  oats  would  be 
hard,  and  refill  the  touch  on  preflure  ;  and  upon  trying  the  oats 
of  that  year  which  remained,  by  that  rule,  I  found  them  aufwer 
exi£lly,  as  it  has  done  in  other  years,  when  the  froft  has  had  the 
fame  eiFe£l  upon  them.  By  prclFing  oats  much  frofted,  in  this 
mar.ner,  I  have  often  fcen  that  parr  containing  the  feed  fly  ofF 
altogether,  leaving  the  reft  of  the  pickle  othcrwife  complete. 
In  examining  oats  for  feed  by  this  rule,  it  is  necefTary  to  take 
off  th;  hulk,  and  prcfs  the  forefaid  point  againft  fome  hard 
fubftar.ce,  fuch  as  the  nail  of  one's  thumb.  •  The  refiftance  at 
the  ver;  point  is  the  criterion  ;  for  fuch  as  are  unfound  will  rc- 
fift  the  prefTure,  notwithftanding  that  every  part  of  the  grain  ex- 
cept the  point  may  be  abfolutcly  foft. 

B.  K. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEIl's  MAGAZINE. 

On  Briti/b  Opium, 
SiK, 

It  18  now  known  beyond  a  doubt,  that  as  good  opium  may  be 
Collcftcd  in  this  country,  from  the  papaver  Jomniferum^  as  what 

comes 
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comes  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  From  600  heads  of  that  kind  of 
poppy,  I9  lad  year,  colledied  five  drachms  of  pure  opium,  which 
plkiaide  eight  ounces  of  tindure,  equal  in  quality  to  what  is  made 
from  foreign  opium.  The  method  of  colle£ling  opium  is  well 
defcribed  by  Mr  Jones,  in  the  1 8th  volume  of  the  Tranfa£tiont 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  high  price  of  opium  feems  to 
liave  encouraged  the  adulteration  of  it  in  the  country  where  it 
is  colle£led  ;  a  circumftance  of  ferious  Coniideration  in  the  cafe 
of  a  medicine  that  requires  to  be  dofed  out  with  great  exad- 
aefs.  The  poppy  being  an  annual  and  hardy  plant,  it  requires 
no  care  beyond  garden  culture  ;  and  as  the  coIle£lion  of  the 
opium  is  performed  by  women  and  children,  I  make  no  doubt 
but  that  this  drug  may  be  profitably  attended  to  in  every  part 
of  Great  Britain. 

Yours,  &c.  A.  H. 


TO   THE    CONDUCTOR   OF    TH£    FARMER's    MAGAZINE. 

■ 

Method  of  Draining  praEftfed  in  the  Counties  of  Effex^  tjV. 

Sm, 

As  the  method  of  land-draining,  adopted  in  feveraj  Englifli 
counties,  efpecially  in  EfTex,  Suffolk,  and  Herts,  appears  to  be 
impcrfeGly  underllood  in  Scotland,  I  trufl  it  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  your  readers,  to  receive  a  fhort  detail  of  our  cuftooi- 
ary  praflice ;  eipecially  as  Mr  Elkington,  in  his  treatifc  on  that 
important  fubje<^,  paffes  it  over  nearly  in  filence^ 

It  is  ncceflary  to  premifc,  that  the  chief  obje£l  in  view  :s,  to 
clear  the  ground  of  furface  water  ;  particularly  if  it  is  incumbent 
upon  %  retentive  bottom,  which  is  accompliftied  by  an  operation 
>vhiGh  we  call  hoUpw-draining,  or  land-ditching.  On  the  fuppo- 
fition  that  a  farm,  under  the  above  circum (lances,  is  taken  upon 
leafe,  the  firft  thing  which  is  attended  to  is  to  have  it  completely 
furface-drained,  in  the  way  that  I  am  now  to  mention.  Various 
other  plans  may  be  followed ;  but  I  ihall  give  you  a  fketch  of  the 
praftice  in  my  neighbourhood. 

The  implements  ufed,  are  a  common  plough,  a  hoe.  and  fp^des 
and  fliovels  of  digbrcnt  dimenfions.  If  the  field  is  flaf,  we  en- 
deavour to  find  which  way  the  water  draws ;  an  objcd  particularly 
to  be  attended  to,  othcrwife  the  drain  will  burfl,  and  prove  of 
confiderable  injury.  Let  the  declivity  of  the  field  be  which  \|ray 
Jt  will,  it  is  proper  to  make  the  drains  aflant,  at  the  diftance  of 
betwixt  five  and  fix  vards  from  each  other  j  for  if  parallel  to  the 

fwrowsj 
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furrows,  they  are  liable  to  injury  from  the  feet  of  the  horfcs  cm- 
ployed  thereon,  either  in  cart  cr  plough,  during  the  after  opera- 
tions.    Thefe  things  being  held  in  view,  our  method  of  drainage  , 
will  be  cafily  comprehended. 

Wc  firlt  begin  with  the  plough,  which  goes  twice  up  and 
down,  making  a  deep  and  clean  furrow,  and  forms  the  rough  out- 
line of  the  drain.  Suppofing  that  there  is  a  ditch  at  the  under 
part  of  tlie  field,  a  common  fpade  is  inftantly  ufed  to  dig  out  the 
(pace  of  ground,  whicli  the  plough,  from  the  turn  of  the  horfes, 
could  not  reach,  and  this  is  cleaned  out  by  a  boy  with  a  fhovel,  to 
the  deptli  of  the  furrow  ploughed.  In  converting  this  furrow  in- 
to a  drain,  the  work  of  one  mar^  ^nd  two  boys  is  neceffary,  who 
alternately  ufe  two  fpadcs,  a  {hoVcl,  and  a  hoe.  The  firft  fpade 
is  four  inches  wide  at  top,  three  at  bottom,  and  twelve  in  leneth ; 
the  fecond  is  three  inches  wide  at  top,  two  at  bottom,  and  fifteen 
in  length  ;  the  hoe  refcmblcs  a  fcoop,  .is  about  two  inches  diame- 
ter, and  a  foot  long,  with  a  crane  neck,  in  which  a  long  handle 
is  fixed*.  After  the  plough,  the  firft  fpade  is  ufed,  and  the 
crumbs  arc  cleaned  out  by  tlic  fliovcl :  the  narrow  fpade  is  next 
rcfortcd  to,  and  the  crumbs  occafioncd  thereby  are  taken  out  by 
the  hoe,  when  a  drain  is  formed  about  24  inches  deep,  2  inches 
wide  at  bottom,  and  increafing  gradually  towards  the  top  to  the 
breadth  of  the  furrow.  During  the  going  on  of  thefe  operations^ 
the  ether  boy  is  employed  in  colkcHng  flraw,  previoufly  brought 
to  the  field,  for  filling  up  the  drains,  a  wag;^on  load  of  which  is 

frenerally  fufTiCxr.t  for  an  En^Iifli  acre.  This  is  put  in  with  the 
land,  and  afterwards  forced  down  with  a  fpade  ;  but  great  care 
(hould  be  taken,  that  none  of  the  loofe  earth  go  into  the  drain 
with  it,  other  wife  the  whole  work  will  be,  in  a  great  meafure^ 
rendered  ufelefs. 

In  laying  out  thefe  drains,  it  is  beft  that  every  one  fliould  be 
emptied  feparately  ;  but  where  this  cannot  be  accompliftied,  wc 
endeavour  not  to  put  more  than  two  acres  into  one  leading  ditch, 
which  is  generally  about  2  inches  deeper  than  the  drains,  in  order 
that  ^he  water  may  go  off  with  greater  facility.  It  fliouId  be  no- 
ticed, that  tlie  ends  are  filled  up  with  a  few  lliff  buflies,  over 
which  a  little  ftraw  is  laid,  to  prevent  the  earth  getting  down* 
The  fubfoil  is  then  turned  in  by  a  boy,  and  the  remaining  jcarth 
by  the  plougli.  We  pay  from  3s.  6d.  to  55.  per  feore  of  rods 
(5 i  yards  each) ;  but  the  price  is  regulated  by  the  fubfoil.  If  it 
is  loam)  feldom  more  than  4s.  is  paid. 

Some 


♦  Should  any  of  your  readers  wifh  to  try  the  above  mode  of  drain* 
fqgtp  I  beg  leave  to  refer  them  to  Mr  Adam  Bogue,  Stcvenftone  Maiiif| 
ffftf  tffddingtooi  who  pofTclTes  a  coroDlete  fet  of  the  tooU  mcntioocdf 
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Some  farmers  fin  up  drains,  where  the  foil  is  looie,  with  large 
ftonesj  the  upper  fpade  being  only  made  ufe  of.  Others  with 
fmall  ftones,  or  with  fifted  gravel,  which  I  think  the  beft  plan 
of  all :  while  fome  ufe  ftraw  or  underwood.  A  gentleman  in 
Ais  neighbourhood  prefers  fcudding,  or  twilling  ftraw  into  ropes, 
as  is  done  for  ftacks ;  but  in  this  cafe,  it  fhomd  be  very  evenly 
done,  that  the  earth  may  not  run  down  the  fide  of  the  drain.  It 
is  aftoniftiing  to  fee  the  alteration  made  upon  a  field  by  this  fimple 
mode  of  drainage.  One  that  would  previoufly  hold  water  two  or 
three  days,  gets  dry  in  a  few  hours,  whilft  the  under  drains  will 
be  running  with  the  greateft  rapidity.  Allow  me  to  conclude 
with  an  extraft  from  Vancoiwre's  agricultural  furvey  of  Efiex, 
which  exadily  correfponds  with  Wy  ideas  upon  this  fubjed. 
'  Speaking  of  furface  draining,  he  fays,  *  There  is  no  improve- 
ment to  which  the  heavy  land  hulbandry  of  this  county  owes  fo 
much,  as  to  the  fortunate  introdu£bion  and  continuance  of  this 
pradice.  The  means  of  melioration,  and  the  confequent  fources 
of  fertility,  thence  derived  from  the  foil,  over  and  above  what  it 
formerly  yielded,  are  not  more  important  in  the  prefent  day,  than 
permanent  and  precious,  as  they  mufl  prove  in  their  confequences 
hereafter.  The  few  inftances  of  invincible  blindnefs  to  the  bene- 
ficial efFefts  of  this  excellent  praftice,  go  no  farther  than  to  prove, 
that  when  work  is  properly  executed,  it  never  ceafes  to  produce 
the  defired  efJed.  To  complete  an  improvement  of  this  nature, 
n^uch  is  necefTary  to  be  attended  to.  If  the  field  ptopofed  to  be 
drained  lies  greatly  upon  the  defcent,  every  Care  fhould  be  taken 
to  make  the  drains  bear  fufficiently  horizontally ;  in  thc^r/l  place, 
to  prevent  a  too  precipitate  fall  of  water,  by  which  the  drains 
would  be  worn  uneven,  and  a  temporary  obftru£iion  occafion 
them  to  blow ;  and,  Jecondly,  becaufe  the  more  perfeftly  horizon- 
tal the  field  is,  fo  that  it  lies  level  free,  and  affords  a  fufficient 
fadl  for  the  water,  the  lefs  occafion  will  there  be  for  the  fame 
number  of  drains,  as  would  be  required  upon  a  foil  of  equal 
clofenefs  upon  the  fide  of  a  hill.  The  drains  in  a  field  that  lies 
nearly  level,  draw  equally  well  upon  each  fide ;  whereas,  thofe 
on  the  hang  of  a  hill  draw  only  from  the  higher  fides,  and  confe- 
quently  require  them  to  be  made  much  nearer  and  clofer  to  each 
other. '     I  am,  yours,  &c. 

Sffex,  March  26.  1803.  R.  S. 


Tft 
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to  the  conductor  of  the  farmer's  magazine. 

Sir, 

If  you  think  the  following  defultory  obfervations,  on  fab- 
jcfts  conncfked  with  the  defign  of  your  Magazine,  worthy  of  a 
place  in  it,  you  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  them. 


On  the  Turnip  Fly. 

About  the  month  of  Auguft  laft,  the  following  paragraph  ap- 
peared in  mod  of  the  ncwfpapers.  *  At  Mr  Coke's  late  annual 
fhcep-ihearing  meeting,  no  kfs  than  250  agriculturifts  were  prc- 
fent.  Before  the  company  feparatcd,  a  fubfcription  of  200  gui- 
neas being  clofcd  for  the  difcovery  of  a  prefervative  for  turnips 
againft  the  infeft  called  the  Fly  (on  condition  that  it  proved  la- 
tisfaftory  to  the  fubfcribers),  the  fecret  was  declared ;  which  is, 
to  fow  two  pounds  of  radifti  feed,  on  every  acre  of  turnip  land, 
with  the  turnips  ;  which,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  in- 
ventor, will  fo  attraft  the  fly,  as  to  prevent  its  proving  at  all' 
injurious  to  the  turnips. ' 

The  following  extraft  from  the  Annual  Regifter  for  1768, 
will  completely  fhew  that  this  is  no  new  difcovery ;  and  that  as 
an  account  of  this  preventative  againft  the  turnip  fly  has  been 
already  publiJJjedy  the  perfon  claiming  the  above  200  guineas,  can- 
have  no  juft  title  to  any  reward. 

In  an  account  of  *  An  improved  method  of  cultivating  the 
turnip  cabbage, '  fent  by  Mr  Reynolds  of  Adiflium,  in  Kent,  to* 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  dated  the  13th 
May  1 768,  the  following  paflage  occurs  :    *  As  the  flies  will  be 
apt  to  fall  upon,  and  deftroy  the  young  fecdling  plants,  the  foU 
lowing  remedy  fhould  be  ufed.     Mix  the  intended  feed  with  long- 
topped  radifti  feed,  which  the  flies  much  admire :    The  radilh 
leaves  being  quick  growers,  will  entertain  thefe  infers  until  the. 
other  feed  plants  get  out  of  their  way ;  but  if  they  are  very  nu- 
merous, run  a  light  roller  over  them,  night  and  morning,  while 
Ac  dew  remains.     This  will  lick  up  moft  of  them,  if  duly  per- 
formed ;  for  a  little  moifture  caufes  both  them  and  the  eartn  to 
ftick  to  the  roller  5  by  which  means  the  enemy  will  be  removed, 
and  the  young  plants  no  way  injured  by  it. 

^  N.  B. — One  pound  of  radifti  feed  is  fuflicient  for  ten  or 
tirelve  pounds  of  turnip  cabbage ;  but  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
lequxe  more,  cfpecially  the  latter. ' 

On 
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On  the  JVeather. 

Notliing  would  be  of  more  importance  to  agriculture,  than  a 
rational  tneory  of  the  weather ;  but  although  meteorological  ob- 
fcrvations  have  of  late  years  been  multiplied  to  a  great  extent, 
yet  ftill  I  am  afraid  our  data  are  not  fufficient  to  enable  natural 
pbilofophcrs  to  form  a  rational  theory. 

The  variety  of  circumftances  to  be  taken  into  account,  before 
one  table  of  obfervations  can  be  properly  compared  witli  another, 
and  the  differ>:nccs  in  the  manner,  time  and  form,  obfervable-  \r\ 
almoft  all  of  them,  tend  more  to  obfcure,  than  to  elucidate,  the 
fubje£t.  Such  unremitted  attention  to  fo  many  objects,  is  re- 
quired to  form  a  complete  table,  that  few  perfons  capable  of  do« 
ing  it  are  inclined,  or  have  it  in  their  power,  to  bellow  upon  it 
the  neceflary  time.  The  mod  therefore  that  can  be  hoped  for, 
but  which  would  be  of  injimU  confequence^  would  be  perhaps  a 

Sirobable  conje£lure  as  to  the  general  charafter  of  fucceeding  fea- 
bns,  whether  we  might  look  for  a  dry  or  a  wet  fummer,  an  open 
or  a  frofty  vnnter. 

Mr  Kirwan  (fee  Encychp.  Britan.  article  Weather)  has  lately 
endeavoured  to  difcover  probable  rules  for  prognofticating  the 
Afferent  feafons,  fo  far  as  regards  Britain  and  Ireland,  from 
tables  of  obfervation  alone.  On  perufing  a  number  of  obferva* 
tions  taken  in  England  from  1677  to  1789,  he  found, 

1.  That  when  there  has  been  no  ftorm  before  or  after  the 
vernal  equinox,  the  enfuing  fummer  is  generally  dry^  at  leaft,  five 
times  in  (ix. 

2.  That  when  a  ftorm  happens  from  an  eafterly  point,  either 
on  the  19th,  20th,  or  2 id  of  May,  the  fucceeding  fummer  is 
generally  dry  four  times  in  five, 

3.  That  when  a  ftorm  arifea  on  the  25th,  26th,  or  27th  of 
March  (and  not  before)  in  any  point,  the  fucceeding  fummer  is 
generally  dry  four  times  in  five. 

4.  If  there  be  a  ftorm  at  fouth-weft,  or  weft  fouth-weft,  on 
the  19th,  20th,  2 1  ft,  or  22d  of  March,  the  fucceeding  fummer 
i3  generally  ivet  five  times  in  fix. 

I  am  inclined  to  pay  fome  attention  to  thefe  rules,  frpni  the 
circumftance  of  his  4th  one  being  apparently  verified  laft  fum- 
mer, at  leaft,  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  the  night  of  the  20th 
day  of  March  1802  having  been  very  ftormy,  the  wind  fouth- 
weft,  and  the  laft  fummer  having  be?n  fo  very  loet^  that  we  had 
only  nine  days  quite  fair  in  the  whole  month  of  July. 

According  to  the  above  rule,  there  are  five  chances  to  one, 

that 
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diat  the  next  fummer  will  alfo  be  a  nutt  one ;  as,  on  the  night  of 
the  i^th  of  March  bft,  we  had  an  exceiEve  high  wind  from 
footh  or  fouth-wcft,  but  rather  more  to  the  fouth. 

Your  Conftant  Reader,  S.  E. 

RoxburghJJjire^  April  ^. 


FOR  THE   farmer's   MAGAZINE. 

[Though  we  are  not  fond  of  inferting  papers  in  our  work  al- 
ready printed  and  circulated,  or  ot  imitating  the  practice  of 
cotemporary  editors,  who  eke  out  their  Numbers  in  that 
way,  yet  the  following  account  of  an  Experimental  Agricultu- 
ral Society  recently  inftituted,  and  the  rules  adopted  by  them, 
are  fo  much  to  our  mind,  that  we  are  induced  to  lay  them 
before  our  readers.  Wiftiing  the  Society  every  kind  of  fuc- 
cefs,  and  trufting  to  be  favoured  with  periodical  accounts 
of  their  proceedings,  we  earneftly  recommend  their  plan  to 
the  confideration  of  Agriculturifts  in  other  diftridls.] 

Experimental  Agriculture  In  the  County  of  Durham. 

An  experimental  farm  has  been  a  favourite  part  of  the  fcheme, 
in  moft  of  the  plans  fuggefted  for  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture ;  but  the  great  expence  attending  it,  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing a  farm  containing  a  fufficient  variety  of  foils,  of  procuring  a 
proper  perfon  to  manage  it,  and  of  arranging  matters  fo,  that  the 
experiments  tried  thereon  ihould  be  reported  with  accuracy,  have, 
together  with  other  obftacles,  prevented  it,  though  promifing  in 
theory,  from  being  reduced  to  praftice. 

On  confidering  this  fubjed,  however,  it  was  fuggefted,  that 
by  a  few  individuals,  fond  of  agriculture,  aflbciating  together, 
and  agreeing  to  try  experiments  on  their  refpeftivc  farms,  under 
fuch  regulations  as  might  tend  to  prevent  miftakes,  many  of  the 
advantages  of  an  experimental  farm  might  be  obtained :  And  this 
fuggeftion  gave  rife  to  the  idea  of  forming  a  Society,  the  general 
obje£^8  of  which  (hould  be — 

Firji^  To  examine,  by  experiments,  the  different  kinds  and  me- 
rits of  grafs,  feeds,  and  grain ;  to  inveftigate  their  habits, 
and  endeavour  to  afcertain  what  foils  are  beft  adapted  to 
each  kind  -,  and  to  devife  means  to  obtain  fuch  feeds,  &c. 

pure. 

Second^ 
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Sicandy  To  attend  carefully  to  the  rearing  of  fences,  drainis^  of 
land»  and  the  bed  and  mod  expeditious  way  of  €leanixi|(  aad 

working  different  foils. 
Tbird,  To  examine  the  nature  of  different  manures,  and  afcer- 

tain  the  heft  mode  of  applymg  them.    * 
Fourth,  To  find  what  (lock  is  bed  calculated  for  certain  fitua^ 

tions,  to  compare  the  relative  quantity  of  food  confumed  by 

difFereiit  kinds  of  dock,  what  food  is  mod  congenial,  &c. 

As  accuracy,  however,  fhould  be  the  leading  principle  of  the 
Society,  its  experiments  cannot,  of  courfe,  be  numerous;  but 
Ihould  fimilar  Societies  be  formed,  and  enter  into  a  correfpond- 
aice  with  each  other,  the  experiments  might  be  multiplied  in  a 
^eat  degree,  and  accuracy  dill  retained. 

Rules. 

1.  This  Society  fliall  be  limited  to  twenty-one  members. 

2.  The  Society  fhall  meet  four  times  in  the  year,  between  the 
[d  of  February  and  the  5  th  of  November  (both  days  exclufive) 
It  Rufhyford.  The  time  of  meeting,  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
loon. 

3.  A  vacancy  happening  in  the  Society  fliall  be  filled  by  bal- 
ot — Two  black  balls  excluding  a  candidate. 

4.  A  Committee,  confiding  of  five  members  (three  to  be  a 
juorum)  fhall  be  annually  chofen,  at  the  fird  meeting  in  the  year, 
iS  alfo  a  Prefident,  Vice-Prefident,  and  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

5.  The  Members  of  the  Committee  fliall  be  re«eligible. 

6.  If  a  vacancy  happen  in  the  Committee,  it  fliall  be  fiUed 
ip  by  the  remaining  members,  until  the  next  annual  ele£iioa. 

7.  The  expediency  of  any  propofed  experiment  fliall  be  dc- 
ermined  upon  by  tne  Committee,  previoufly  to  its  adoption  by 
he  Society. 

8.  When  any  member  undertakes  an  experiment  adopted  by 
he  Society,  t^^o  members  fliall  be  appointed  as  vifitors,  to  riew 
rith  him  the  date  of  the  land  previous  to  the  experiment,  infpefi 
ts  progrefs,  and  report  the  refult. 

9.  That  the  proceedings  of  each  meeting  fliall  be  entered  by 
he  Secretary  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpofe. 

10.  If  fimilar  Societies  fliall  be  formed  in  other  counties,  this 
Ibciety  fliall  exprefs  its  defire  of  entering  into  a  correfpondence 
eith  tnem. 

11.  The  Society  fliall  admit  correfponding  members,  the  can- 
lidates  being  propofed  at  orte  meeting,  and  balloted  for  the  next, 
wo  black  balls  being  a  rejeftion.  The  perfon  propofed  mud  not 
«  a  refidcnt  of  that  part  of  the  county  of  Durham  which  lies 

between 
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between  the  rivers  Tees  and  Tyne,  nor  of  a  diftridi  in  which 
there  is  an  Agricultural  Society  correfponding  with  this. 

I2«  If  a  correfponding  member  be  willing  to  adopt  any  experi<i« 
ment  recommended  by  this  Society,  the  0)mmittee  will  tranfmit 
him  the  precautions  under  which  the  experiment  ought  to  be  car-^ 
ried  forward ;  but  the  experiment  and  its  refult  are  not  to  be  en« 
tered  by  the  Society  in  their  journals,  or  fandioned  by  their  au- 
thority, unlefs  the  land  on  which  it  is  tried  be  previoufly  viewed, 
and  the  progrefs  of  the  experiment  duly  infpe£ked  by  an  ordi- 
nary member,  appointed  for  that  purpofc. 

1 3.  No  perfon  refiding  in  that  part  of  the  county  of  Durham, 
whidi  lies  between  the  rivers  Tees  and  Tyne,  (hall  be  admiihblc 
as  a  yifitor. 

14.  Mfi  convcrfation  on  religion,  or  on  general  or  local  poli« 
tics.  Hob  be  allowed  at  the  meetings. 

15.  The  proceedings  of  the  Society  (hall  be  clofed  before 
dinner.     Dinner  fhall  be  fcrved  at  two  o'clock. 

16.  On  the  firft  meeting  in  the  year,  each  member  (hall  pay 
into  the  hands  of  the  SwCretary  ten  fhillings  for  the  ordinaries  o£ 
the  year. 

17.  Each  member  ihall  pay  one  guinea  into  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary,  as  a  fund  for  the  expences  of  the  Society. 

1 8.  When  any  member  undertakes  an  experiment  adopted  by 
the  Society,  he  fhall  pay  thji;  market-price  of  the  article ;  any  extra 
charge  to  be  defrayed  from  the  general  fund. 

19.  No  alteration  fhall  be  made  in  the  rules  of  the  Society, 
but  on  the  day  of  electing  the  Committee ;  nor  no  new  rule  made, 
except  a  majority  of  the  Society  arc  prefent. 

20.  The  rules  fhall  be  printed,  and  a  copy  of  them  fent  to 
each  member. 

Members. 

Sir  Henry  Vane  Tempefl,  Bart.  Wynyard — Robert  ColUng,' 
Barmpton — Chriftopher  Mafon,  Chilton — George  Baker,  Elo*- 
more — Charles  Colling,  Kclton — Matthov  Culley,  Denton — ^Joha 
Trotter,  Haughton — John  Ncfham,  Houghton-lcj-Spring — ^Wil- 
liam Taylor,  Bifhop  Middleham — George  Taylor,  St  Helen  Auck- 
land— Luke  Seymour,  Woodhoufe  Clofe — ^John  Ralph  Fenwick,. 
Durham — William  Beckwith,  Herrington — Robert  Waugh,  Bi« 
ihop  Middlelum — Duncomb  Shaftoe,  Whitworth — ^James  Clark, 
Bumigill — Robert  Surtccs,  Mainsforth — Richard  White,  KcUoe— 
Robert  Page,  School  AycliflF — Ralph  Lambton,  Lumley  Paric— 
John  Colpits,  Stretlam  Cadle. 

Office^Be^irers  of  the  Society  fir  the  yrar  1807  —Sir  H.  V. 
Temped,  Prefident— Robert  Colling,  Vicc-Prcfident — Roberjt 
Wai^^y  Secretary. 

Tot.  I?.  NO.  15.  E  €  f  Afilnt 
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\\Aitiftg  Committee  for  the  ye.ir  1803, — Robert  Colling — JcAh 
Ralph  Fenwick — George  Taylor — Charles  Colling — Luke  Scy-* 
mour. 

Days  of  Meeting  for  the  year  1803. — Friday,  April  ift — ^Wed- 
Hefday,  June  ift — and  Friday,  November  4th. 

Robert  Waugh,  Secretary. 
Rufhyfordy  February  2.  1803. 


TO   THE    conductor   OF   THE    FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Ohfervathns  on  Shell  Marl  as  a  Manure/ 

Sir,  ^  #- 

I  am  a  conflant  reader  of  your  ufeful  Magazine,  the  tendency 
thereof,  to  promote  the  interefts  of  agriculture,  is  indtfputable, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  the  fupport  of  agriculturids.  AgrcjC- 
able  to  this  principle,  I  have,  in  compliance  with  the  requeft. 
of  your  correfpondent  from  Ireland,  who  alks  for  information 
concerning  the  ufe  and  application  of  marl,  page  76th  of  this 
Volume,  fent  you  fome  obfcrvations  on  its  application  and  good 
effe£ls  as  a  manure.  They  proceed  from  an  experience  of  its 
nfcfulnefs  for  a  number  of  years  paft,  and  you  arc  at  liberty  io 
snfert  them  in  the  Farmer^s  Magazine. 

In  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  where  my  farm  is  fitoated,  we  arr 
at. a  great  diftance  from  lime ;  but,  in  a  number  of  places,  this 
lofs  is  nearly  compenfatcd  by  large  quantities  of  fine  fhcll  marl, 
"which  is  found  in  bog^  and  mofTes ;  and  which  I  confider  to  be 
a  better  manure  than  lime  upon  a  dry  warm  foil ;  and,  upon  all 
other  foils,  except  a  cold  wet  mooriih  one,  as  nearly  equal  to 

it. 

It  is  about  twenty  years  fince  I  began  to  marl  my  farm,  one 
half  of  which  confifts  of  a  good  dry  foil,  fit  for  the  turnip 
hu(bandry  j  the  other  half  is  mixed  with  clay,  and  unfit  for 
turnips  and  barley,  but  adapted  for  almoil  any  other  crop. 
Dpon  both  thofe  foils,  the  marl  has  had  a  very  great  effcdl. 
Previous  to  its  application,  the  crops,  both  of  corn  and  grafs, 
■were  but  indifferent ;  but  fince  that  period,  my  crops  of  corn 
have  been  very  good,  fully  one  third  more  bolls  per  acre  than 
before:  the  grafs,  both  for  hay  and  pafturage,  has  been  ftill 
more  beneficed  by  it.  The  quantity  per  Englifh  acre  that  I  ap- 
plied,, was  from  30  to  35  finglc  horfe  cart  loads  on  the  dry  foil, 
and  from  35  to  40  ditto  on  the  clay  foil ;  which  quantities,  upon 
Bay  farm,  i  have  found  fufEcient^    Upon  very  light   foils,  I 

would 
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would  not  advifc  to  lay  above  20  or  25  fingle  cart  loads,  as  that 
kind  of  foil  is  very  eafily  overdone,  and  may,  by  an  overdoze,  be 
rendered  a  caput  inortttutn.  Strong  clay  foils  will  require  at  lead 
50  cart  loads  to  do  them  properly.  It  is  not  cafy  to  give  this 
kind  of  foil  an  ov^.  rdoze.  The  above  quantities  are  ftated  aa 
fuflicient  for  an  En^Iiih  acre,  upon  the  fupp«-fition  that  the  marl 
is  of  good  quality ;  for  if  it  is  of  an  inferior  kind,  an  additional 
quantity  per  acre  mull  be  givtn. 

The  common  way  of  applying  marl,  is  upon  fummer  fallow^ 
or  on  the  face  of  grafs.     Before  laying   it  on    fallow,  the  land 
ihould  at  lead  get  two  ploughings,  and  then  be  harrowed  and  roll- 
ed, to  make  the  furface  fmooth,  that  the  marl  may  fpread  equally 
over  it ;  two  ploughings  (liould  alfo  be   given   after  the  marl  is 
laid  on,  to  mix  it  as  v/ell  as  poflible  with  the  foil.     In   general, 
the  firft  crop  receives  little  benefit  from  the  marl,  but   it  will 
appear  abundantly  on  the  fucceeding  crops ;  and   if  the  land  is 
properly  cultivated,  by  white  and  green  crops  being  taken   alt6r-, 
nately,  it  will  continue  to  have  effeft  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
After  land  is  newly  marled,  too  many  crops  (hould  not  be  taken 
until  it  is  laid  down  to  grafs,  and  refted  a  year  or  two.     Three, 
crops  after  newly  marled  land  are  fuflicient,  viz.  firft,  wheat  or 
oats;  fecond,  turnips,  peas,  potatoes,  &c.;  third,  barley.    Marl  is 
alfo  very  often  laid  upon  the  face  of  grafs  land  at  the  end  of  har- 
vefty  or  during  the  winter,  and  the  land  allowed  to  lye  in  grafs  for 
a  year  or  two  afterwards.     This  I  confider  to  be  the  bcft  way  of 
applying  marl :  for,  the  very  firil  fummer  after  marling,  you  have 
a  great  additional  quantity  of  grafs;  and  when  the  land  is  taken 
up  for  tillage,  the  ciFcdts  of  it  appear  eminently  upon  the  firft 
crop  of  corn. 

It  is  a  doubt  among  a  number  of  farmers,  whether  drefllng 
land  the  fecond  tiir.e  with  marl  will  have  any  good  effeft  or  not* 
t  know  fome,  that  have  tried  it,  fay  they  can  perceive  no  benefit' 
from  it;  bur,  as  they  are  rather  far  from  the  marl-pit,  i  am 
nclined  to  think  that  they  have  not  given  the  land  a  fufficient 
ioze;  as  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  the  fecond  dteiling,  to  make 
t  have  proper  effect,  requires  a  larger  doae  than  the  firft.  Upon 
his  principle,  1  have  two  years  ago  bejiun  to  marl  my  farm  the 
ccond  lime  ;  and  the  enfuing  crop  will  t- nable  me  to  determine, 
Tom  real  experience,  whetlier  marl  has  a  good  effeG,  when  re- 
)ealed»  or  not;  the  refult  of  which,  if  you  think  this  of  any 
ifc,  may  become  the  fubjecl  of  fome  future  communication.  I 
im.  Sir,  your  mod  hii:r.LItr  and  obedient  fervant, 

jFA  28.  i8c^.  A  South  Country  Farmer. 
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10  TUB  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE* 

Hints  refpeBing  Scots  Lnprovers 
Sir, 

I  HAVE  been  a  reader  of  your  Magazine  fmcc  its  firft  publica- 
tion, and  have  had  rcafon,  along  with,  I  fuppofe,  all  your  other 
readers,  equally  to  approve  of  the  utility  of  the  plan,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  execution.  It  mud  give  infinite  fatisfaftion  to 
every  man,  who  has  the  good  of  his  country  at  heart,  or  who 
wifhcs  well  to  the  bed  intercft  of  Scotland,  to  obferve  that  the 
ftatc  of  her  agriculture  has  now  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fe£^ion,  equal,  or  perhaps  in  fevcral  refpcfts  fuperior,  to  that  of 
any  other  country  whatever. 

As  it  feems  to  be  univerfally  acknowledged  that  this  high  de- 
gree of  perfeftion,  in  the  ftatc  of  our  Scotifti  agriculture,  has 
been  wholly  brought  about  in  the  courfe  of  the  i8th  century,  (a 
period,  of  fuch  recent  date,  that  fafts  and  circumftances  can  be 
cafily  inveftigated),  1  think  it  would  be  a  very  acceptable  prefent 
to  the  public,  and  a  particular  gratification  to  the  lovers  of  the 
firft  of  all  arts,  if  ft)ort  notices  were  given  from  time  to  time,  in 
your  Magazine,  of  the  means  by  which,  and  the  men  by  whom, 
this  fortunate  revolution  has  been  efTedluated  in  fo  (hort  a  pe- 
riod of  time. 

In  the  leading  article  of  Agricultural  Intelligence  for  laft  quar- 
ter, in  deducing  the  caufcs  of  this  rapid  progrefs  of  improve- 
ment in  the  courfe  of  laft  century,  I  fee  a  few  well  known  and 
illuftrious  names  mentioned,  as  the  chief  promoters  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  period   referred  to  •,    namely,    Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
Cockburn  of  Ormifton,  Hope  of  Rankeillor,  the  Earl  of  Find- 
later,  and  Lord  Kaimes.     But  although  the  merits  and  exenions 
of  thefe  diftinguiflied  charafters  are  univerfally  acknowledged, 
yet  I  apprehend  that  in   the  feveral  departments  of  encloGng, 
draining,    planting,  road- making,  village-building,    cottage  ar- 
chitef^ure,  conftruf^ion  of  leafes,  preparation  of  manures;  in 
the  difcovery  and  combination  of  the  mechanical  powers ;  and  in 
other  branches  of  rural  oeconomy  and  improvement ;  feveral  other 
illuftrious  and  meritorious   names  may  be  included. — Among 
thefe,  I  would  mention  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle ;  the  great 
Earl  of  Stair ;  the  late  Alexander  Earl  of  Eglinton  \  the  late  Earl 
of  Strathmore  *,  the  late  Earl  of  Elgin,  the  conftru6ior  of  the 
lime  works;  Lord  Gardenfton  -,  the  late  Sir  Archibald  Grant  of 
Monymuft,   the  great  planter  ;  Mr  Craik  of  Arbigland  \   Mr 
Barclay  of  Urie ;   Mr  John  Hunter  -at  Hirfel,  the  noted  Bcr- 
%rick(hiie  farmer  \  the  Meflrs.  Meiklesi  the  juftly  celebrated  mill- 
wrights i 
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Wrights ;  and  the  Meflr^.  Dickfons^  at  Haflendeanburn,  the  fa* 
mous  nnrferyme  n. 

Detached,  and,  in  fomc  inft.ances,  very  particularly  detailed 
accounts  of  the  operations  of  each  of  thefe  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, are  to  be  found  in  Wight's  Survey  of  Scotifh  Hu(bandry, 
in  tint  Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland,  in  fome  of  the  numerous 
tours  through  Scotland  that  have  been  lately  publifhed,  or  in 
other  publications  ;  but  as  thefe  are  bulky  and  voluminous  works, 
and  not  accefFible  to  every  reader,  I  am  of  opinion  that  (hort  and 
condenfed  notices  of  their  exertions  and  praSice  might,  with 
much  advantage,  be  occafionally  inferred  in  your  Magazine*' 
The  reprefentation  of  their  labours  and  fuccefs,  would  not  only 
be  highly  ufcful  and  inftruftive,  and  exciting  to  the  prefent  im- 
prover ;  but  thefe  notices  might  be  looked  upon  as  fo  many  mo- 
numents, erefted  by  grateful  pofterity,  to  the  memory  of  men 
who  fo  much  benefited  their  country,  and  contributed  fo  muck 
to  the  good  of  fociety. 

And  were  (hort  memoirs  of  the  operations  and  exertions  of 
thefe,  and  fome  other  fpirited  and  patriotic  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, given  occafionally,  they  would  form  a  mafs  and  body  of  in- 
formation, from  whence  a  complete  and  connefted  hiftory  of 
Scotifh  agriculture  might  be  deduced,  which  would  not  only  be 
entertaining,  but  highly  inftruftive.  We  would  there  fee  the 
former  wafte  and  forlorn  ftate  of  the  country,  and  the  impovc- 
Ti(hed  and  miferable  fituation  of  the  people  :  We  would  fee  the 
obftacles  which  thefe  fpirited  and  fagacious  improvers  had  to  en^ 
counter  with,  from  the  ignorance,  floth,  and  poverty  of  the  te- 
nantry ;  from  the  want  of  markets  and  fcarcity  of  money  ;  from 
the  badnefs  of  the  roads,  and  difficulty  of  intercommunication 
between  one  part  of  the  country  and  another ;  from  the  great 
fcarcity  of  artificial  manures,  and  the  difficulty  of  preparing 
them  ;  from  the  total  want  of  experience  and  precedent  j  and, 
finally,  from  the  want  or  improper  conftruftion  of  the  imple- 
ments of  agriculture,  and  the  ignorance,  obftinacy,  and  want  of 
frill  in  fervants  :  and  we  would  fee  in  what  way  thefe  obftacles 
were  gradually  furmounted,  and  how-  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  agriculture  have  been  brought  to  their  prefent  ilate  of 
perfe£lion. 

If  the  hiftory  and  operations  of  the  eminent  ftatefman,  the  il- 
faiftrious  military  captain,  or  the  celebrated  writer,  are  intereft- 
ing,  and  perufed  with  avidity  ;  in  the  fame  way  (hould  the  hif« 
Cory  and  operations  of  the  fpirited  and  patriotic  improver  of  his 
coantry  become  interefting,  and  be  fought  after  with  afliduity, 
SS  being  generally  of  more  importance  to  fociety  than  thofe  of 
ike  fivmer  characters.  The  hiftory  and  reprefentation  of  fuc^ 
t  ;  E  c  c  3  cefcfui 
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cefsful  cntcrprifc,  carry  with  them  much  valuable  in(tru3ion,  as 
being  incentives  to  fimilar  attempts,  and  guides  in  the  execution 
of  them.  And  I  may  here  conclude  thefe  (hort  -remarks  and 
fuggeftions  with  the  well  known  and  often  quoted  obfervatton  W 
Dr  Swift,  *  That  that  man  who  doubles  the  produftivc  powers 
of  the  earthy  is  "a  more  ufeful  member  of  the  community  than  all 
the  race  of  politicians  put  together. ' 

I  am  yours,  &c.  Amicus  Scotijb. 

London f  Zth  April  .^c^. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Potato  Curl. 

Sir, 

The  curl  in  potatoes,  and  fmut  in  wheat,  have  been  the  fub^ 
jeOs  of  much  ingenious  difcuHion  in  various  publications  ;  in  fe« 
▼eral  of  which  it  is  ftated,  that  we  know  how  to  prevent  thefe 
baneful  maladies.     Judging  from  my  own  praftice,  however,  I 
mull  fay,  that  I  will  more  readily  fubfcribe  to  this   Aatement, 
with  refpett  to  the  latter,  than  t/  e  former  difeafe.     Your  cor- 
refpondent  *  Agricola,  '  confiders  the  checks  received  by  the 
young  plants,   about  the  time  of  their  coming  above  ground,  a& 
the  caufe  of  curl ;  and  therefore  condemns  early  planting,  recom- 
mending the  firil  week  in  May,  or  the  laft  in  April,  as  the  mod 
advantageous  lime  for  that  operation ;  and,  perhaps^  he  is  right 
in  thinking  that  fuch  checks  are  the  leading  caufe  of  curl.     See- 
ing, however,  that  fome  feafons  are  early,  and  fome  late*,  that 
we  cannot  regulate  the  firfl  appearance  of  the  young  plants  by 
the  time  of  committing  the  feed  to  the  ground  ;  and  that,  in 
fome  feafons,  the  weather  is  more  warm  and   falubrious  to  fuch 
vegetables,  in  May,  than  in  June,  and  vice  verfa\  the  difficulty 
of  prevention^  on  this  hypothcfis,  fecms  infurmountable.     From 
what    '  Agricola  '  fays,  as  to  the   potatoes   from   the  curled 
ftems  polluting  the  fuccecding  crop,  it  would  appear  that  he 
fuppofes  the  curl  to  arife,  in  fome  degree,  from  imperfcft  feed. 
He  does  not,  however,   Hate  his  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  infcftion  is  communicated — whether  by  juxtapofition, 
or  otherwife.    Some  contend  that  it  is  communicated  in  the  for- 
mer way  to /)^r/Jr^  potatoes  i  others,  that  it  is  communicated  to 
thofe  only  which  arc  raifed  from  i^t(\  taken  from  curled  ftems ; 
and  fome,  that  a  perfeft  potato,  which  has  never  come  in  conta£l 
with,  or  near,  any  of  ihofe  which  have  been  taken  from  curled 
plants^  will  fometimes  raife  a  difeaftd  ftem.    On  thefe  potntst 
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perbapSj  accurate  experiments  are  wanting  to  enable  us  to  fpeak 
confidently. 

That  imperfed^  feed  is  the  caufe  of  curl»  is  an  h^pothefis  which 
has  been  ably  defended  ;  and  I  mud  own,  that  fads  have  foment, 
times  fallen  within  my  obfervation  which  greatly  corroborate  it. 

Still,  however,  I  entertain  fome  doubts  that  it  is  not  well- 
founded  ;  and  one  caufe  of  my  fcepticifm  is,  that^  f^^^  the  fanu 
tut  or  fetf  one  plant  is  fomethnes  found  perfeB^  'while  another  is 
curled  2  and  I  ihould  be  glad  if  fome  of  the  advocates  of  this 
theory  would,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  be  fo 
obliging  as  to  inform  me  how  they  account  for  this  phenome*- 
non.  At  prefent,  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe,  that  infe£is  and 
worms  (perhaps,  in  fome  degree,  brought  forward  by  checks  or 
blights)  are  the  caufe  of  curl,  than  to  adopt  any  other  theory  ; 
and,  at  a  future  period,  perhaps,  I  may  do  myfelf  the  pleafure 
of  offering  you  remarks,  at  confiderabic  length,  in  fupport  of 
It,  and  alfo  of  furnilhing  the  rcfulrs  of  fome  accurate  experi- 
ments in  raiting  crops  of  potatoes  from  (hoots,  cuts,  and  nubole 
fets.  For  reafons  well  known  to  you,  however,  I  cannot  at  pre* 
fent  take  the  liberty  of  encroaching  farther  on  your  time,  than 
merely  to  fay,  that  as  you  formerly  publilhed  a  paper  from  me, 
on  Manuring,  and  Paring,  and  Burning,  figned  '  Rukicola,  '  and 
as  another  correfpondent  has,  in  lad  Number,  adopted  that  fig- 
nature,  I  fliall  now,  for  diftinftion's  fake,  fubfcribe  myfelf. 

Yours,  &c.  RuRjcoj-A  Senior. 


TO    THE    conductor    OF   THE    FARMER^S    MAGAZINE- 

On  the  Superiority  of  Hcrf^s  to  Oxen  in  Farm  Labour^  and  Yoking 
three  abreajly  in  certain  circumJlanceSy  without  a  Driver, 

Sir, 

Not  having  he^n  originally  educated  in  the  fchool  of  practical 
agriculture,  but  having  of  late  years  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
it,  on  a  fmall  farm  of  my  own,  and  having  conceived  a  very 
warm  prcdileflion  for  it,  I  am  among  the  number  who  think 
that  much  ufeful  information  on  the  fubje£):  is  to  be  obtained 
from  reading;  more  efpecially  as,  of  late  years,  fo  q;iany  in- 
telligent pradical  agriculturids  have  favoured  the  public  with 
their  obfervations.  If  1  am  not  much  miflaken,  indeed,  what 
maT  be  termed  the  leading  or  (irft  principles  of  it,  may  be  very 
IpreU  acquired  in  this  way,  and  will  be  found  the  bed  guide  in 
|£|q|ri  prai^ice  afterwards.     As  this  holds  good  in  mod  of  the 
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arts  and  fcienees,  it. appears  to  me  not  lefs  applicable  to  agricnl- 
turc.  Viewing  the  matter  in  this  way,  I  have  been  a  conftant  read* 
erof  your  ufeful  Magazine  ever  fince  its  firft  publication.  I  am 
greatly  pleafed  to  hear  of  its  increaiing  celebrity  and  fuccefs,  and 
am  indeed  fo  much  a  friend  to  the  undertaking,  that  I  could 
wifli  to  fee  it  enlarged,  even  beyond  the  Appendix  and  Index, 
promifed  in  the  laft  Number  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  muft 
neceifarily,  as  a  matter  of  courfe,  be  attended  with  an  increafe 
of  the  price  of  it ;  but,  in  an  age  like  the  prefent,  eager  after 
agricultural  information,  I  muft  fuppofe  that  the  generality  of 
your  readers  would  willingly  accede  to  any  price  for  which  they 
hzA  value  received  \  and  you  appear  to  have  abundance  of  valu- 
able materials  crowding  on  you  for  that  purpofe.  To  old  ex* 
pert  agriculturifts,  your  work  may  perhaps  be  of  lefs  confe- 
quence ;  but  as  I  am  not  of  that  defcription,  and  probably  a 
great  proportion  of  your  readers  are  not,  I  am  ready  to  acknow* 
ledge,  that  I  have  reaped  confiderable  information,  and  I  hope 
benefit,  from  it.  To  your  very  intelligent  correfpondent,  who 
writes  *  Striftures  on  Farm-Management  near  London,  *  I  feel 
peculiar  obligation.  PoifefTing  a  farm,  though  on  a  fmall  fcale, 
iimilar  in  many  refpeSs  to  that  of  his  friend  to  whom  he  gives 
advice,  I  have  already  begun  a  plan  of  improvement  on  his  fyf- 
tcm,  which  I  mean  to  follow  up,  becaufe  I  believe  it  to  be  really 
fterling.  If  my  abilities  were  equal  to  my  inclination,  1  would 
very  willingly  fend  you  my  occafional  contribution  to  your  work  5 
but  I  have  to  regret,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  ;  how- 
<'ver,  I  would  fain  ihow  you,  that  I  am  at  ieaft  not  wanting  in 
the  latter. 

The  employment  of  horfes  or  oxen  in  farm  culture,  has 
teen  long  a  fubjed  keenly  contefted  ;  and  in  almoil  every 
Number  of  your  Magazine,  we  have  fomething  on  it.  Were 
we  to  attend  to  fpeculations,  or  laboured  difcuflions,  or  even  the 
apparently  more  convincing  evidence  of  detailed  calcuLition  on 
this  point,  we  would  be  much  at  a  lofs ;  but  the  almoft  univer- 
fal  preference  to  horfes  by  the  farmers  of  this  country,  is  a  pret- 
ty concluHve  argument  in  their  favour.  I  mean  not  to  enter 
into  any  reafoning  on  this  fubjcft,  but  to  ihow,  not  merely 
what  can  be,  or  ought  to  be  done  by  a  pair  of  horfes,  but  what 
has  actually  been  performed  ort  my  own  farm,  and  under  my 
own  eye,  in  the  courfe  of  laft  year,  by  a  pair  of  horfes.  If  1 
am  not  much  miftakcn,  it  will  rather  tend  to  bear  out  our  farm- 
ers in  their  general  preference  to  horfes  ;  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  I  fuppofe  fome  of  them  can  produce  a  greater  quantity  of 
work  performed  by  the  fame  ftrength,  and  in  the  fame  time. 
As  this  fubjed  has  aiTumed  the  appearance  of  controverfy  almoft 
more  than  any  other^  and  produced  rather  pointed  language 
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from  fome  of  your  correfpondents,  I  apprehend,  that  fuch  (late- 
ments  of  fads  will  go  farther  towards  fettling  this  knotty  pointy 
than  any  other  mode  of  difcuffing  it.     But  to  come  to  pc^^rticu<« 
hrs.     In  the  Jirjl  place,  my  horfcs  ploughed  one  hundred  and 
fight  Scotch  acres,  of  ftrong  clay  foil,  with  all  the  harrowings 
and  rollings :  they  carted  above  a  tl^oufaiid  carts  (fingle-horfe 
carts,  the  way  they  are  always  worked)  of  earth  from  one  fide 
of  an  eight  acre  field  to  the  other  :   they  brou;iht  earth  from 
a  diftance  of  two  miles,   to  fill,  abjut  half  way  up,  three  hun-. 
drcd  yards  of  a  drain,  three  feet  deep,  the  Time  width  at  top, 
and  a  fpade  wide  at  bottom  :  led  out  eighty  cares  of  dung  to  an 
adjoining  field  :    brought  home,   thrafiied  out,    and  carried  to 
market,  the  produce  ot  twenty-nine  acres — a  heavy  crop  :  were 
a  week  employed  carting  (tones  for  making  up  fences ;  befidea 
bringing  home  the  family  coals,  1  fuppofe  equal  to  another  week ; 
and  doing  all  the  other  fmaller  jobs  about  a  farm,  not  eafily  enu* 
merated,  but  which  are  well  known  to  be   many.     All  thefe 
ploughing^,  harrowings,  rollings,  and  cartings  (except  filling  the 
earth  and  dung  into  the  carts),   were  performed  by  one  man. 
As  I  have  mentioned  the  work  my  horfes  pvrrformed,  it  may 
be  proper  to  fay  how  they  were  treated.     They  are  always  fully 
nine  hours  in  the  yoke,  when  the  feafon  is  far  enough  advanced 
to  admit  of  it — five  in  the  morning,  and  four  in  the  afternoon  % 
when  they  get  three  feeds  of  oats,  or,  what  1  have  found  far 
preferable,   o.its   morning  and    mid-day,    and  raw   potatoes   at 
night — hay  for  fodder.     During  the  (hort  days,  they  have  but 
one  yoking  of  fix  hours;    when  they  get  two  feeds  of  oats, 
with  draw  for  fodder.      In  fummer,   they  have  cut  grafs  ia 
the  houfe  during  the  day,  and  are  put  out  on  good  padure  dur- 
ing the  night.     I  believe  being  out  all   night  makes  them  more 
hardy,  and  is    of  benefit  to  their  health  ;  but  before  turning 
them  out,    they   are    allowed    to    cool    in    the    ftable,  and  to 
be  quite  filled  with  cut  grafs.     I  have  always  found,  that  two 
|ood  horfes,  well  fed,  and  their  work  properly  timed,  will  per- 
form as  much  as  almofl  any  man  is  able  for,  and  more  thati 
moll  of  them  will  do.     I  fliould  be  glad  to  hear  from  fome  of 
your  advocates  for  oxen,  (and  I  would  more  particularly  addrefg 
myfelf  to  your  correfpondcnt  in  your  7th  Number,  page  281), 
what  number  of  his  oxen  (as  they  appear  to  be  of  a  fuperior 
kind),  and  what  number  of  fervants  it  would  require,  to  perform 
the  quantity  of  work  dated  above.     This  might  perhaps  afford 
fiomething  like  the  debtor  and  creditor  datement,  although  not 
precifely  what  the  Condu£lor,  in  his  note  to  that  correfpond- 
entf   mentions.      If  your  correfpondent  Mago  receives  from 
^lypgp  sm  anfwcr  to  his  fird  <}uery, page  54.  of  your  lad  Num. 
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ber,  this  may  perhaps  ferve  for  making  a  comparative  ftatement 
with  his  oxen  \  keeping  in  remembrance,  that  as  I  have  a  clay 
foil  to  manage,  there  were  of  courfe  many  days  in  the  year 
when  my  hoifes  could  not  work,  as  I  never  attempt  to  plough 
it  wet.  On  fuch  foils,  I  believe  oxen  totally  inadmiflible ;  be* 
caufe,  from  wet  weather,  they  are  often  thrown  late,  and,  in 
that  cafe,  whenever  the  weather  favours,  fuch  extra  exertion  is 
necefiary  as  they  are  quite  unequal  to. 

As  it  is  not  altogether  foreign  from  the  fubjeft  I  have  beien 
on)  I  (hall  offer  fome  remarks  on  a  pafTage  in  your  Magazine  for 
May  lad,  on  ploughing  with  three  horfes  abreaft.  In  page 
251.  there  is  a  very  proper  animadverfion  on  this  prevailing 
pra£tice  in  Annandale.  1  am  quite  fatisficd,  that,  in  ordinary 
circumdances,  two  good  horfes  are  always  fufficient ;  but  I  am 
alfo  fatisfied,  in  fome  circumdances  they  are  not.  My  farm  is 
of  a  very  deep  rich  clay,  and,  I  had  reafon  to  think,  had  been 
but  ilightly  ploughed  for  fome  time  before  I  got  it :  I  therefore 
conceived  it  would  be  of  great  confequence  to  give  it  a  deep 
fubdantial  ploughing.  With  this  view,  in  crofling  my  fummer- 
fallow,  it  was  ploughed  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches,  and  in  fome 
places  a  foot.  Although  I  have  a  pair  of  very  powerful  horfes, 
I  found,  that  to  take  fo  deep  a  furrow  in  heavy  land,  was  quite 
opprefling  them ;  and  as  my  fervant  had  a  great  averfion  to  a 
driver,  and  no  great  opinion  of  the  utility  of  a  third  horfe  yoked 
in  the  common  way  as  a  leader,  he  yoked  three  abread,  and 
drove  them  as  readily  as  he  did  a  pair.  Saving  the  expence  of  a 
driver  is  a  material  confidcration  ;  and  he  cannot  be  difpenfed 
with,  in  the  common  way  of  yoking,  where  a  third  horfe  be- 
comes neceffary.  I  know  not  whether,  in  Annandale^  where 
three  are  ufed  abread,  a  driver  is  employed.  Although  it  may 
appear,  at  Rrd  Oght,  quite  a  fimplc  bufinefs  to  have  three  horfes 
abread  driven  by  the  man  who  holds  the  plough  \  yet,  upon 
trial,  it  will  not  be  found  fo  eafy.  It  requires  both  well-trained 
horfes,  and  an  able  ploughman,  to  do  it  to  purpofe.  The  horfes 
will  be  found  to  pufh  one  another  much  more  than  in  the  com- 
mon way,  and  confequentJy  go  over  a  great  deal  more  "ground, 
which,  with  the  deep  furrow,  in  this  cafe,  is  very  feveic  work 
for  the  ploughman.  I  found  alfo,  that  with  fuch  a  furrow,  they 
could  do  at  lead  a  fourth  more  work  than  could  be  done  by  two, 
and  with  more  cafe  to  themfelves.  They  ploughed  an  eight 
Scotch  acre  field  in  feven  days ;  and  the  work,  by  excellent 
judges,  was  allowed  to  be  done  in  capital  dyle.  I  fufpe£l  it 
would  have  required  eight  oxen,  with  two  ploughmen  and  two 
drivers,  to  have  performed  the  fame  work.    The  cooclufion  I 
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would  draw  is,  that,  in  crofs-plouglung' heavy  land,  where  a  deep 
furrow  is  judged  requifite,  and,  confequently,  where  at  leafl: 
three  horfes  would  be  ufed,  they  ought  to  be  yoked  abreaft,  not 
merely  bccaufe  it  faves  a  driver,  but  becaufe  they  will  be  found 
much  more  powerful  in  the  draught,  both  from  being  fo  near  itf- 
and  of  neceflity  drawing  together.  I  believe,  indeed,  they  are  equal 
to  four,  where  two  are  yoked  as  leaders  *,  and  this  is  not  only 
the  opinion  of  the  man  who  drove  them,  an  excellent  and  ex« 
pert  ploughman,  but  of  feveral  neighbouring  farmers  who  were 
upon  the  field  while  they  were  at  work.  It  is  only  in  crofs- 
ploughing  that  three  hoifes  can  be  uftd  abread  *,  for,  in  plough- 
ing ridges  lengthways,  it  would  unavoidably  occs(Qon  poaching 
on  the  ploughed  land.  It  may  pollibly  fave  a  little  trouble  ia 
adjufting  matters  to  thofc  who  might  think  of  trying  this  me- 
thod, to  mention,  that  I  found  mine  to  anfwer  very  well.  A 
plough  muzzle,  wider,  and  a  little  ftouter  than  that  commonly 
ufed,  is  neceflary  ;  about  fixteen  inches,  wirh  as  many  holes. 
The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  plough  inclines  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  land.  To  the  muzzle  is  attached,  in  the  common  way, 
a  pretty  (lout  plough-tree,  five  feet  two  inches  long ;  a  fingle- 
horfe,  with  a  common  plough  or  harrow  tree,  is  yoked  to  tnc 
left  hand  or  land  end  of  the  long  tree ;  to  the  other  end  of  it, 
are  yoked  two  horfes,  preclfely  as  if  they  were  to  be  put  into 
the  plough  by  themfclvcs.  The  ofF-fide,  or  right-hand  horfe, 
goes  in  the  furrow,  in  the  ufual  way,  the  other  two  on  the  land. 
It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  add,  that  the  fingle  horfe  muft  have  as 
much  of  the  long  tree  as  makes  him  equal  to  the  other  two-— 
about  three  fifths ;  but  this  will  vary  a  little,  according  to  the 
relative  ftrength  of  the  three  hqrfes.  For  adjufting  this  readily^ 
there  is,  on  the  fore  part  of  the  long  tree,  an  iron  plate,  with 
feveral  holes  in  ir.  If  thefe  obfcrvations  are  worth  your  accept- 
ance, they  are  very  much  at  your  fervice  ;  if  not,  it  will  be  but 
little  trouble  to  throw  them  into  the  fire.  M. 

March  4.   1803. 

P.  5. — In  confequence,  probably,  of  the  deep  ploughing  of 
my  fallow  above  mentioned,  by  bringing  up  good  foil  long  bu- 
ried, my  wheat  appears  rather  too  thick,  although  fown  with 
only  eight  pecks  per  Scotch  acre  :  fix  would  probably  have  been 
fufficient. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARME&'s  MAGAZINE* 

On  the  Management  of  Calves. 
Ire,  ^ 

In  the  T3th  Number  of  the  Magazine,  your  corrcfpondent 
iV.'D.  wiflics  to  know  a  cure  for  young  calves  feized  with  the 
lifc^der  called  the  eords.  This  difeafe  is  very  common  in  Britaii>, 
nd  I  believe  more  fo  in  cold  weather  than  in  warm,  and  feldom 
ured ;"  but,  if  we  cannot  cure  a  difeafe,  we  Oiould  try  to  prevent 
t.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  rearing  cattle  upwards  of  thirty 
ears.;  and  if  you  think  my  way  of  managing  young  calves  worth 
corner  in  your  intelligent  Magazine,  you  are  heartily  welcome 

0  a  defcription  of  it.  If  I  can  contribute  a  mite  towards  the 
mprovemcnt  of  my  country,  it  will  give  me  pleafure. 

My  cows,  when  bulled,  are  regularly  noted  down  in  a  book ; 
nd  when  they  are  near  the  ralvincr,  they  are  watched  frequently 
light  and  day.     How  foon  the  calf  is  dropped,  it  is  received  into 

large  baiket  or  flcuU,  made  of  willows,  with  a  handle  at  each 
nd,  and  plenty  of  clean  dry  ftraw  in  it.  It  is  then  carried  by 
wo  perfons  to  the  (lall  in  the  calf-houfe,  where  it  is  gently 
ubbed  and  dried  with  ftraw.  My  calf-houfe  is  next  to  the  cow- 
yrc,  and  is  fitted  up  with  ftalls  like  a  ftable,  about  3  feet  wide, 
nd  about  5  feet  long.  Every  ftall  (huts  in  by  itfclf,  with  a  door 
nd  hinges,  for  fear  of  the  calf  lying  back  too  far,  to  choke  itfelf 

1  its  binding.  How  foon  the  mother  gets  a  little  reft  after 
alving,  (he  is  milked,  and  a  little  of  the  milk  given  to  the  calf, 
s  early  as  poflible.  If  the  weather  is  cold,  and  the  mother 
>ng  in  giving  milk,  it  is  taken  to  the  fire,  and  warmed  in  a 
an  until  it  is  blood  warm,  and  then  given  to  the  calf,  about  6 
T  8  gills,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  calf,  and  repeated  four 
Imes  in  twenty-four  hours.  As  the  calf  gathers  ftrength,  the 
uantity  may  be  increafed ;  but  too  much  of  milk  at  one  time  is 
s  bad  as  too  little,  until  it  is  a  month  or  (ix  weeks  old.  When 
be  calf  is  able  to  ftand,  I  tie  it  to  a  ftake  *,  as  it  is  more  in  the 
ower  of  the  fervant  to  give  it  milk  in  that  (ituation,  than 
rhcn  going  about  loofe.  If  a  calf  gets  cold  milk,  it  is  fure  to 
ring  on  a  trembling,  and  the  cords  or  fome  other  malady  follows; 
^hich  I  have  often  feen  exemplified  amongft  the  young  ftock  of 
ly  neighbours.  The  above  has  been  my  fcheme  of  rearing 
dves;  and  I  never  had  one  died  of  the  cords,  if  fed  in  this  way, 
nd  kept  dry.     I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 

Mearnsy  2gih  March  1803.  F.  N. 

NOTE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

Some  Other  communications  have  been  received  on  the  above 
ibjed,  recommending  the  like  preventive  .as  pointed  out  by 
^.  N.     We  believe  it  has  never  failed. 

TO 
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TO  THE   CONDUCTOR  OF   THE   FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 
On  Inoculating  Sheep  for  the  Scab. 

Sir, 

Analogy,  the  moft  fertile  fource  of  error  in  the  theories  of 
fnetaphyficians,  and   the   fpeculations  of  philofophers,  has,  on 
the  contrary,  led  the  way  to  the  moft  important  difcoveries  in 
thofe  departments  of  phyfiology  which  regard  the  organization, 
funftions,   and  phenomena  of  the  animal  body.     Whatever  dif- 
ference may  exilt  between  man  and  the  brutes  in  an  intellec- 
tual confideration,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  laws,  which 
regulate  the  corporeal  changes  of  the  one,  hold  equal  empire 
over  the  operations  of  the  other.     Obfervations  made  on  the  lat- 
ter, have  been  applied  with  fuccefs  to  the  former ;  and,  in  faft, 
moft  of  thofe  improvements,  which  have  advanced  the  medical 
art   (in  relation  to  the  human  body)  to  its  prefcnt  perfcdiion, 
have  originated  from  an  application  of  thofe  principles,  which 
were  deduced  from  an  examination  and  explanation  of  the  cor- 
poreal phenomena  exhibited  by  the  lower  animals.     Morbid  af- 
JFcftions  of  a  fimiiar  nature  occur  in  each  ;  frequently  proceeding 
from  the  fame  caufe,  frequently  attended  by  the  fame  circum- 
ftances,  and  frequently  obviated  by  the  fame  means.     But,  what 
is  more  fmgular,  difeafes  which  appeared  peculiar  to  the  one 
clafs,  have  been  found  tranfmiflible  to  the  other,  and  have  ac- 
tually been  employed  in  this  way  as  a  mean  of  moderating  or 
even  preventing  the  more  virulent  influence  of  fome  more  inve- 
terate difcafe,    annually  fwcpt  away  thoufands  of  our  fellow 
creatures.     Were  it  neceflary  to  confine  the  foregoing  obferva* 
tions,  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  late  happy  introdudion 
of  the  Vaccine  inoculation,  which  bids  fair  to  extirpate  the  fc- 
vercft  fcourge,  and  moft  bitter  enemy,  that  ever  perhaps  ravag- 
^  numbers  of  mankind.     If,  therefore,  we  perceive  fuch  ad- 
vantages refulting  to  the  human  fpccies  from  the  tranfmifiion  of 
a  difeafe,  thought  peculiar  to  (he  lower  animals  ;  if,  confcqucntly, 
(as  we  muft  be)  we  are  convinced,  that  the  principles  upon  which 
the  phyfical  organization  of  both  clafTes  depends,  are  analogous  \ 
that  the  laws  which  regulate  the  corporeal  changes  in  either  arc 
the  fame,   and  that  conclufions  drawn  from  the  one  fide  may  be 
alfo  applied  to  the  other,  and  vice  verfsy  indifcriminately  ;    whv 
hefitate  to  purfue  a   path,    which  expands  to  fuch  unlimited 
extent  ?    Not  only  the  malignancy  of  fome  of  the  difeafes  of 
man  may  be  diminiflied  by   a  tranfmiilion  of  thofe  exhibited 
by  the  lower  animals  ;  but,  upon  the  fame  principles,  the  malig- 
nant difeafes  of  the  latter  may  in  fome  meafure  be  counteradlod 
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by  a  fimilar  tranfmiflTion  from  the  former  ?  Or,  at  lead,  why 
may  we  not  juflly  conclude  that  the  means,  employed  to  prevent 
or  obviate  certain  difeafcs  in  the  human  fpecies,  may  alfo,  with 
equal  fuccefs  be  employed  to  obviate  analogous  difeafes  in  the 
inferior  animals  ?  It  is  to  this  latter  point  I  wilh  to  direct  your 
attention  ;  for  it  furely  is  an  objcd  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
farmer,  breeder,  and  improver. 

As  a  matter  of  fpeculation,  1  have  for  fome  time  conccrvcd, 
that  the  infeftious  cutaneous  difeafe  incident  to  (heep,  common- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  Scab^  which,  in  fome  iituations  parti- 
cularly, and,  in  general,  deleterioufly  attacks  our  flocks,  may 
[upon  the  principle  already  advanced)  be  prevented  or  conGder- 
ibly  checked  by  a  procefs  fimilar  to  that  praftifed  in  the  human 
rpecies  in  cow  and  fmall-pox,  viz.  by  an  inoculation  with  the 
virus  of  the  difeafe. 

Whatever  caufe  phyfiologifls  may  afTign, .  it  is  an  un- 
loubted  fa£b  that  infe<^ious  maladies  are  much  lefs  malignant 
md  deilru£live  in  their  confequences  when  propagated  by  ino* 
:ulation,  than  when  allowed  to  dilTeminate  themfelves  by  natu- 
ral contagion,  which  is  evinced  by  inoculated  fmall-pox  in  the 
luman  fpecies.  Now,  as  this  fa<fl  holds  as  well  with  regard  to 
)ne  race  of  animals  as  to  another,  we  have  thus  a  prefumptive 
argument  in  favour  of  the  pofition  advanced.  The  experimental 
)roof  is  all  which  is  further  required  to  fatisfy  us  with  regard  to 
he  expediency  of  inoculating  (licep  for  this  difeafe  :  to  con- 
pincc  us,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  difeafe  is  really  milder  when 
)ropagated  in  this  way  ;  and,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  the  ani- 
nal  is  not  fufceptible  of  the  infeftion  a  fecond  time.  This  more 
ronvincing  fpecies  of  demonftration  I  regret  not  having  myfelf 
)cen  able  to  bring  forward,  as  the  means  of  a£lual  experiment 
jave  not  been  direftly  under  my  power.  From  this  want  of  cx- 
>eriment  1  have  delayed  communicating  thefe  ideas  to  you  at  an 
larlier  period,  averfe  as  your  compilation  profefles  itfelf  to  be, 
o  mere  fpeculation  unfupported  by  faft  ;  and  the  fame  confidcr- 
tion  might  have  deferred  them  to  a  later  period,  had  I  not  acci- 
lentally  found  myfelf  anticipated  in  the  experiment,  by  an  in- 
iividual,  whofe  rank  and  fituation  enabling  him  to  make  it  on  a 
arger  fcale,  rendered  it  confequently  alfo  the  more  decifive. 

In  the  late  Court  Gazette  from  Vienna,  there  is  the  following 
ntimation  : — •  Among  the  experiments  and  difcoveries  in  rural 
economy,  which,  on  account  of  their  utility,  deferve  to  be  pub- 
ifhed,  we  mark  thofe  of  the  Counfellor  Holfmaiftre,  dirc£lor  of - 
he  ellate  and  domains  belonging  to  the  Imperial  family.  He 
las  on  his  grounds  more  than  twenty-four  thoufand  (heep  of  the 
pani(h  breed.    Having  lo(l,  for  fome  years^  a  great  many  of 
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dienif  b)r  the  cutaneous  difeafe  to  which  thefe  animals  are  fub* 
jeftedy  it  occurred  to  him  to  make  the  experiment  of  inoculating 
them  with  the  virus  of  the  difeafe.  The  experiment  has  been 
performed  fucccflively  upon  Booo  lambs  and  2000  fheep ;  not 
me  of  them  has  died  f  and  there  are  very  few  of  them  on  whom 
the  matter  has  not  taken.  To  complete  this  proof,  Mr  Holf* 
maiftre  has  caufed  a  fecond  inoculation  to  be  made  upon  1000 
of  thefe  animals,  and  has  mixed  them  with  other  (heep  infedied 
with  the  difeafe.     Not  ofie  of  them  took  it  a  fecontftime  ! 

Without  confidering  the  fa£l  as  completely  ellablifhed  even 
from  this  moft  refpedlable  document,  I  only  wifti  this  intimation 
to  be  the  means  of  inducing  thofe  of  our  own  country,  who  have 
the  eafy  means  of  putting  it  to  the  proof,  to  make  the  experi- 
ment. The  infide  of  the  fore  thigh  may,  perhaps,  be  the  place 
beft  adapted  for  the  inoculation. 

With  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  inoculation  of  fheep,  if 
the  efficacy  afcribed  to  the  meafure  is  once  eftablifhed,  it  is  almoft 
unncceflary  to  offer  a  fingle  obfervation.  It  mud  be  evident  to 
every  one,  in  the  lead  degree  acquainted  with  the  malignity  of 
this  cutaneous  difeafe,  and  who  is  fenfible  that,  notwithflanding 
the  ufual  precautions  of  tarring  and  fmearing,  a  whole  flock  (as 
fometimes  occurs),  of  the  moft  healthy  and  promifing  appear- 
ance, may  have  received  the  taint,  before  the  accompanying  cha- 
racieriftics  of  the  difeafe  have  rendered  the  infedling  individual 
an  obje£t  of  fufpicion. 

It  may,  however,  with  propriety  be  remarked,  that  as  the  re- 
medies of  tarring  and  fmearing  are  not  always  effe£lual }  as,  in 
general,  they  are  only  applied  when  the  difeafe  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance :  and  as  they  are  attended  with  conflderable  trouble  and 
expence  ;  any  modus  meilendi^  which  has  for  its  objeft  the  entire 
prevention  of  all  thofe  inconveniences,  muft  be  well  deferving 
the  attention  and  experiment  of  thofe  who  are  extenfivcly  fub- 
jeded  to  them  ;  particularly  fo,  when  we  confider,  that  as  all  the 
remedies  heretofore  applied  can  only  be  confidered  in  the  light  of 
temporary  palliatives,  this  (Irikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by 
rendering  the  flock  infufceptiblc  to  future  infection. 

*  Nee  mala  vicini  pecoris  contagia  ladent.  * 

Airjbire,  March  20.  1803.  R.  K» 


Note  by  the  Condu8or, 

The  abofc  fpeculalion  being  ingenioufly  executed,  caufes  us  to  ^ive 

it  a  place,  though  we  are  by  no  means  difpofed  to  think  that  a  prevcn* 

tiie  jl  ncoefEiry  again  (l  a  diforder  which  rarely  happens  among  the  flock* 

if  glUI  ftrmers  ^  aod,  when  it  does  happen,  is  fo  caiily  cured.    By  the 
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▼ery  fimplc  procefs  of  applying  tobacco  liquor,  mixed  with  a  faiall 
quantity  of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  or,  what  is  better^  the  fpirit  of  tar,  tke 
fcab  may  be  foon  removed.  Notwithftanding  it  is  our  opinioo  that  in- 
oculation (granting  it  to  be  a  complete  preventive)  is,  in  a  great  mea* 
fure,  unneceffary ;  yet  we  will  be  happy  to  hear  frequently  from  Mr  R.  K., 
who  feems  to  pofTcfs  taknts  for  ingenious  difqqifition.  N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Nature^  Improveinent,  and  ^alities  of  the  Different  Soils 

proper  for  Rearing  Sheep. 

LETTER    I. 
Sir, 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  improper  to  premife,  that  any  know- 
ledge I  am  in  pofT:  (Tion  of,  was  for  the  mod  part  acquired  in  a  dif- 
trift  of  the  country  where  the  produds  of  fheep  are  the  prin- 
cipal, I  may  fay  the  only  fourcc,  from  which  the  farmer  derives 
his  wealth  ;  of  confequence,  that  the  (zQs  I  advance  are  de- 
duced from  experience,  not  from  theoretical  fyftems,  and  will 
be  found,  for  the  mod  part,  applicable  only  to  foils  where 
nature  prefents  an  infuperable  barrier  againft  agricultural  im- 
provements. 

In  moft  high-lying  grounds,  the  foil  may  be  claiTed  into  two 
diftinft  kinds ;  the  one  moft  proper  for  rearing,  and  the  other 
for  feeding.  Of  the  kinds  mbft  proper  for  rearing,  I  (hall  men- 
tion, firft,  that  variety  known  by  the  name  of  heath  ground. 

The  plant,  or  (lirub,  called  Heath,  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
and  puts  out  a  great  variety  of  branches  from  the  fame  root> 
which  form  a  thick  bufliy  top.  It  begins  to  vegetate  about  the 
latter  end  of  Miy,  or  beginning  of  June,  and  in  July  is  covered 
with  bloflbms  of  a  whitifti  red  colour,  which  emit  a  very  fragrant 
fmell.  It  continues  to  be  of  great  ufc  for  food  till  April,  when 
more  fuccultnt  herbage  begins  to  arife. 

A  dry  foil  ferms  to  be  moft  proper  for  invigorating  this  plant; 
as,  there,  it  is  always  found  in  its  moft  perfeft  ftate.  On  a  gra- 
velly foil,  and  in  a  foutherly  expol'ure,  it  will  vegetate,  nay, 
flourifh,  where  fcarce  any  otlur  herb  will  grow.  On  a  gravel- 
ly foil,  where  it  thrives  b<*ft,  it  will  fcarcely  reach  a  ftate  of  ma- 
turity in  thirty  or  forty  years  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  that  where 
no  untowardly  circumftance  accelerates  its  decay,  it  wHl  retain 
its  vegetative  powers  for  hundreds,  perhaps  thoufands  of  years* 
The  greateft  height  that  ic  attains,  to  in  the  fouth  of  ScotlSuid» 

if 
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IS  three  feet  above  the  furface  of  the.  ground  ;  but  it  fpreads  itl 
roots  immediately  below  it  to  a  greater  extent. 

Though  there  is  but  one  fpecics  of  this  plants  yet  its  quali« 
tles  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  on  which  it  grows* 
That  on  a  blackifh  lonm,  incumbent  on  freeflone  or  limedone^ 
willy  with  a  little  mixture  of  grafs,  feed  almoft  as  well  as  feve-* 
ral  kinds  of  green  pafture ;  and  that  which  grows  on  a  mixture 
of  earth  and  fand  (or  gravel),  though  inferior  to  the  former,  is 
much  better  than  that  which  is  produced  on  a  wet,  fpungy,  deep 
mofs.  The  two  former  are  called  Lea-heath,  and  the  latter  Mofs- 
heath.  Perhaps  a  given  number  of  acres  of  green  pafture  will 
feed  more  (heep  than  an  equal  number  partly  covered  with  heath  ; 
but  thin  land,  of  the  lad  defcription,  pofTeifes  many  advantages 
not  to  be  gained  from  that  of  the  former,  fuch  as  the  follow- 
ing. Heath  continues  to  grow  during  frcfti  weather  in  winter^ 
when  every  fpecies  of  grafs  is  decaying,  or  at  leaft  making  no 
advance ;  and,  in  partial  thaws,  the  fnow  will  be  found  melted 
from  off  it,  while  other  paftures  continue  covered  ;  which  is 
owing  partly  to  its  cauftic  quality,  and  partly  to  its  being  more 
ezpo^d  to  the  a£lion  of  the  wind.  In  frofts,  the  (heep  are  par- 
ticularly fond  f)f  it,  as  its  caudicity  affords  an  antidote  to  the 
benumbing  cold nefs  of  the  rhlne ;  and  in  time  of  fnow,  when 
green  paftures  are  covered,  it  is  particularly  ufeful,  as  fheep,  by 
a  few  ftrokes  of  the  foot,  eafily  (hake  off  what  is  loofcly  fuf- 
pended  upon  its  bufliy  top^,  and  thereby  get  immediate  accefs 
to  food  ;  whicli  not  only  faves  the  expencc  of  fodder  in  deep 
ftorms,  but  keeps  (heep  in  better  condition,  and  renders  thenx 
more  capable  of  refilling  the  wafting  influence  of  a  fevcre  fca- 
fon.  Heath  alfo  excels  all  other  plants  in  producing  found* 
healthy,  and  vigorous  (heep.  In  flocks,  where  this  is  a  princi- 
pal part  of  the  food,  the  rot  is  never  kuown,  unlefs  brought  on 
by  unflcilful  management,  bad  feafons,  or  fome  fuch  caufe.  But 
perhaps  thefe  advantages  may  be  overbalanced  by  a  farm  keep- 
ing more  fheep,  when  turned  into  green  pafture,  than  when  a 
conGderable  part  of  it  was  heath.  In  making  fuch  alteration* 
however,  great  regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil.  If  it  is  fuch  as  will  produce  grafs  of  a  nutritive  quality, 
the  farmer  does  not  conl'ult  his  intcrcft  in  allowing  it  to  be  over- 
run with  heath  ;  but  when  it  is  of  a  contrary  nature,  and  yields 
only  a  kind  of  infipid  yellow  fog,  the  alteration  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  made,  as  fog  is  totally  unfit  for  pafture,  and,  being 
naturally  almoft  dcftitutc  of  moifture,  ftrongly  refifts  the  pene- 
trating power  of  froft  ;  conf..quently,  often  hurtful,  by  har- 
bottKing  grubs,  and  other  deftruclive  vermin.  The  quality  of 
the  fm  may  be  known  by  the  grafs  found  at  the  root  of  the 
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heath}  though  this  is  not  always  an  infallible  rule  to  judge  by,  as 
fuch  grafs,  being  well  (lieltered  from  the  cankering  froft  winds, 
will  be  finer  and  thicker  than  when  more  openly  expafed ;  and, 
in  feme  cafes^  the  heath  is  fo  thick  and  clofe,  that  no  grafs  will 
be  found  at  all.  The  following  method  for  afcertaining  the  qua- 
lity of  the  foil,  though  flow  in  operation,  is  fure  in  efFeflt : — Burn 
a  fmall  quantity  of  the  heath,  and  in  two  years  you  will  find 
what  fpecies  of  grafs  the  foil  produces.  If  it  he  thick,  and  of 
a  nutritire  quality,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  proper  gradually  to  cx- 
tinguifli  a  certain  quantity  of  the  heath ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferv- 
ed»  that  where  there  are  many  hillocks,  or  fmall  knows,  and 
the  heath  growing  on  thefe  only,  it  will  be  better  not  to  burn 
h,  as  fuch  knows  rarely  produce  any  thing  but  the  yellow  fog 
above  mentioned,  whilil  they  ferve  for  fhelter  to  iheep  in  the 
night-time. 

I  come  next  to  fpeak  of  the  propagation  of  heath,  a  point  of 
no  fmall  importance  in  feveral  parts  of  the  country.  From  its 
appearance  in  July  and  Auguil,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
may  be  ralfcd  from  feed  ;  but  as  this  can  only  be  done  upon 
land  previoufly  prepared  by  tillage,  and  on  which  it  would  be 
more  advifeable  to  fow  fuch  of  the  graiTes,  introduced  by  an  en- 
lightened fyflem  of  agriculture,  as  may  be  thought  beft  adapted 
to  the  fo^.l,  I  (hall  take  no  further  notice  of  it,  but  only  endea- 
vour to  point  out  fome  method  of  reinvieorating  heath,  when 
not  totally  decayed.  Depafturing  it  with  hogs  only,  which  is  a 
lighter  flock  than  old  flieep,  has  been  found,  from  experience, 
to  be  the  bed  reflorative ;  as  the  ground  defigned  for  them  is 
generally  kained  during  the  months  of  July  and  Augufl,  and  the 
neath  thereby  allowed  to  blofTom  fully,  after  which  it  is  not  apt 
to  be  deftroyed  that  feafon,  for,  in  this  cafe,  the  (heep  eat  only 
the  green  fhoots  which  do  not  bloiTom.  « Hence  appears  the  pro- 
priety of  keeping  old  flieep,  during  the  blofibming  months,  from 
all  paftures  where  an  increafe  of  this  plant  is  wi(hed. 

I  fhall  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  means  ufed  for  render- 
ing heath  proper  for  food,  when  too  old,  or  cankered  by  froft 
winds,  c<c.  which  can  be  efleftcd  by  burning  only. 

Mofs-heath  requires  to  be  frequently  burned  ;  perhaps  biirn- 
iog  every  fourth  year  is  not  oftener  than  neccflary,  to  render  it 
palatable  and  nourifhing :  but  this  rotation  of  burning  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  all  heath,  nor  to  the  fame  fpecies  in  every  (ituation. 
To  burn  lea-heath,  where  it  is  fcarce,  and  on  a  ground  paflured 
with  old  flieep,  is  to  annihilate  it  altogether  \  as  this  kind  fpringf 
but  flowly,  and,  being  more  delicate  and  palatable  than  mob- 
heath,  fulFers  not  only  from  the  fheep  eatine  it  with  greater  avl* 
dity,  but  alfo  from  the  cankering  feverity  ot  frofl  winds. 

Mo& 
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Mofs-hcath,  on  which  there  is  much  dependence  in  the  time 
of  fnow^  (hould  not  be  burned  fo  often  as  that  intended  for 
fummer  padure  only,  as  it  continues  thin  and  fhort  for  the  firit 
and  fecond  feafons  after  burning,  and  confequently  is  not  fo  able 
to  refifl  the  preflure  of  fnow  on  its  top,  and  the  binding  power 
of  froft  at  its  root,  as  in  a  year  or  two  thereafter. 

The  aft  for  the  prefervation  of  game  prohibits  burning  after 
tlie  I  ith  April,  and,  in  fome  feafons^  it  is  impoflible  to  bum  any 
before  that  time  ;  but  when  this  can  be  proved  to  be  the  cafe,  an 
indulgence  fhould  be  allowed,  till  a  more  advanced  period  of  die 
feafon.  At  any  rate,  a  farmer  who  has  much  high  lying  coarfe 
ground,  would  do  better  to  rifk  the  payment  of  a  fmall  fine,  than 
lofe  a  favourable  opportunity. 

I  (hould  now  proceed  to  ftate  the  particular  times  of  the  year 
in  which  heath  is  mod  proper  for  the  difierent  kinds  of  (heep  ; 
but  this  would  carry  me  beyond  a  proper  length,  and  may  per- 
haps come  more  immediately  under  confideration,  when  I  fpeak 
of  the  influence  of  foils  on  the  conftitution  of  (heep.     I  am,  &c. 

5/A  February  1 803.  S.  L. 


TO    THE   CONDUCTOR  OF   THE   FARMER^S   MAGAZINE. 

Account  of  the  Northumberland  Breed  of  Sheep^  and  the  progrefjive 

Improvements  made  thereupon. 

Sir, 

I  have  often  thought  that  an  account  of  the  old  breed  of 
Northumberland  (lieep,  and  the  progreffive  improvements  that 
have  taken  place  from  time  to  time,  by  various  crofles,  efpecially 
with  thofe  of  the  Difhley  or  New  Leicefter  breed,  would  be  a 
defirable  paper  to  fill  up  a  corner  of  your  ufeful  Mifcellany  \  and 
entertained  hopes  that  fome  of  your  numerous  correfpondenta 
would  take  it  up.  Finding  myfelf  hitherto  difappointed,  I  ven- 
ture (however  incompetent  to  the  undertaking)  to  fend  you  the 
following  Iketch,  which  I  truft  will  prove  acceptable  to  your 
readers ;  at  leait,  it  may  ferve  to  (limulate  fome  abler  pen  to  a 
more  perfcft  execution  of  the  taik. 

As  far  as  my  information  reaches,  the  general  breed  of  fheep 
which  covered  the  champaign  parts  of  this  county,  prior  to  the 
above  croiTes,  were  called  Mugs ;  a  name,  defcriptive  of  their 
natiir^-  I  remember  well  to  have  feen  many  of  this  breed» 
pamciilarly  a  flock  on  the  farm  of  Heatherflaw,  then  in 
.the  jpofleffion  of  the  late  Mr  Ralph  Compton,  of  Carhatn. 
Thck  (heep  arrefted  my  obfervation  fo  forciblv  at  firft  fight, 

V  {{  2  '  that 
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that  I  examined  them  with  a  very  attentive  and  fcmtiniz- 
ing  eye,  and  found  tbem  fp  truly  mugged^  or  grown  with  wool 
all  over,  their  faces,  that  I  could  fcarcely  fee  their  eyes.  It  is 
dif&cult  to  account  for  the  produclion  of  fuch  a  breed,  and  ftill 
more  fo  for  the  preference  given  to  it  by  the  breeders  of  that 
period,  in  oppofition  to  the  tafte  of  thofe  in  every  other  part  of 
the  ifland.  Indeed,  among  the  numerous  bad  breeds  then  to  be 
found,  and  which  nre  dill  to  be  met  with  in  various  diftri^s, 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  any  one  fo  completely 
ugly-  The  wool  grew  down  to  their  very  toes;  their  loins 
were  high  and  narrow  v  their  (houUiers  (harp,  and  hollow 
behind ;  their  fides  flat ;  and  their  wool  fliort,  and  not  at  all 
fine.  At  that  period  (fomething  more  than  thirty  years  ago), 
there  was  not  a  finale  pack  of  long,  or  combing,  wool  to  be 
found  in  all  Glcndale  Ward,  though  hundreds  are  now  produced 
there. 

Upon  the  coafl:,  all  the  way  from  North  Durham,  fouthward 
along  the  diftrict  called  Bamburghfliire,  to  the  extenfive  parifli 
of  Warkworth,  inclufive,  long  wool  has  been  grown,  I  fuppofc, 
for  time  out  of  mind ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  mugged  breed 
had  been  more  peculiarly  confined  to  the  low  parts  of  Glendafc 
and  Coquetdale  Wards.  The  coafl  breed,  though  far  from  being 
a  valuable  one,  pofleflVd  many  good  qualities,  which  the  mugs 
vrere  deflitute  of.  The  former,  in  general,  were  pretty  fine 
(haped  (heep,  carried  a  nice  fleece  of  combing  wool,  and  had 
tolerably  good  open  looks,  and  clean  legs.  Their  wool  was  not 
fo  long  and  open  as  ir  now  generally  is ;  but  was  thick  planted, 
and  the  filaments  of  finer  quality.  This  fuperiority  was  obtained 
by  frequent  croffes  with  the  Lincolnfhirc  breed ;  which,  at  that 
time,  were  of  a  more  feeding  quality,  and  finer  wooled,  than 
fome  years  afterwards,  previous  to  their  being  croiTed  with  the 
new  Leiceflers.  As  a  proof  of  the  finenefs  of  the  Lincolnfhire 
wool  at  the  period  alluded  to,  I  need  only  obferve,  that  the  late 
Mr  James  Robfon  of  Chatto,  a  mod  refpe£^able  man,  and  breeder 
of  Cheviot  (heep,  who  then  lived  at  Scotch  Belford,  purchafed 
fome  tups  from  a  Mr  Mumby,  near  Barton  upon  Humber,  in 
Lincolnfhire,  who  at  that  time  (lood  high  as  a  ram  breeder. 
Thefe  tups,  without  injuring  the  quality,  greatly  increafed  the 
quantity  of  the  wool,  and  gave  Mr  Robfon  fuch  a  decided  fupe- 
riority over  his  hill  neighbours,  that,  for  many  years  after  making 
the  crofs,  he  fold  more  tups  than  one  half  of  the  hill  farmers  put 
together.  Perhaps  his  fons,  who  are  very  eminent  breeders  of 
Cheviot  (heep,  may  ftill  retain  this  fuperiority  \  at  leaft  I  know 
nothing  to  the  contrary. 

Many 
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Manj  people  alfo^  upon  the  coad,  about  this  time,  particularly^ 
in  the  pariih  of  Warkworth,  got  Durham  or  Tcefwater  tups  to 
crofs  from.  Probably  the  large  fize,  and  immenfe  weight  of 
this  breed}  *  with  the  finiilarity  of  the  coad  pallures  to  thofe  by 
the  river  Tees,  was  the  caufe  of  this  mealure.  From  Wark- 
worth  pariih,  fouthward  to  Tinemouth,  and  all  up  the  Tync  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hexham,  (where  the  Mcflrs  Bates,  Jobjings, 
and  a  few  others,  formerly  kept  a  permanent  breeding  (lock, 
much  of  the  Bifhoprick  or  'Ceefwater  kind),  as  alfo  all  the  way 
northward  into  Coquetdale,  nothing  but  a  running  (lock  was 
formerly,  and  dill  is,  kept  -,  that  'r%  to  fay,  ewes  are  bought  in 
at  Michaelmas,  and  they  and  their  od'spring  all  fold  off  by  the 
Michaelmas  following,  or  thereabouts.  I'wo  reafons  may  be 
ailigned  for  this  mode  of  management — Fird,  The  land,  in  ge- 
nerali  through  a  great  part  of  this  exteniive  tract:,  is  not  found 
or  fafe  for  keeping  a  permanent  breeding  dock :  Secondly,  The 
vicinity  to  Morpeth  market,  where  amazing  numbers  of  fat  lambs 
are  fold  through  the  whole  of  fummer,  to  fupply  the  immenfe 
confumption  of  Newcadle,  Shields,  Sunderland,  and  all  that  vaft 
population  upon  the  fides  of  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Wear,  where 
the  greated  coal- works  in  the  world  are  carried  on.  Perhaps, 
too,  miners,  keelmen^  and  coalheavers ^  eat  more  animal  food,  in 
proportion,  than  any  other  clafs  of  people  in  the  idand ;  and,  as 
a  proof  of  their  drength  of  appetite,  1  take  the  liberty  to  men- 
tion the  following  anecdote,,  well  known  in  and  about  Newcadle. 
The  keelmens'  wives  have  long  had  a  practice  of  dropping 
quarters  of  lamb,  or  joints  of  mutton,  into  the  keels,  from 
off  the  bridge  at  Newcadle,  as  the  keel  palles  below.  One  of 
the  keelmen,  feeing  his  wife  at  her  ufual  dand,  cries,  '  Drop^ 
drop,  d — //  yoUf  drop,  what  ar€  you  about  ?  '  The  wife  replies^ 
*  The  d — /  choke  thee^  for  thai  is  the  f eve  nth  joint  this  vseeh.  * 

The  dieep  upon  the  coad  kept  gradually  improving,  by  their 
CToffes  with  rams  from  Lincolndiire  and  Tees  tide  ;  but  the  ad- 
vances feem  to  have  been  How  indeed,  when  compared  to  thofe 
made  in  the  n^ra  of  which  we  are  now  to  fpeak,  as  the  mugs 
were  dill  in  podeihon  of  all  the  low  parrs  of  Glendale,  and  s& 
confiderable  extent  of  the  low  parts  ot  Coquetdale.  About  th« 
year  1767,  the  Meflrs  CuUeys  entered  upon  the  farm  of  Fenton, 

F  f  f  3  near 


*.  More  than  forty  years  ago,  Mr  Hutcliinfon,  of  Sackburn,  (a  farm 
by  the  Tees  fide),  bred  and  ftd  a  wedder,  which  weighed  above  (i<:>  lib. 
per  quarter.  1  have  led  my  metnoraudum  ;  but,  if  I  recoUeift  right, 
the  weight  of  the  quarter  was  62  lib.  and  odd  ounces ;  which,  1  bclievd 
Jmu  not  yet  been  exceeded  by  apy  iu  England. 
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near  Wooler ;  and  introduced  into  this  county  that  mod  valu- 
able breed  of  (heep,  now  firenerally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Nenu  Leicejlersy  though  perhaps  it  ought  rather  to  be  called  the 
Difhley,  or  Bakewell  breedi  from  the  high  merit  of  that  extra* 
ordinary  man,  who  was  certainly  the  fird  perfon  that  made  the 

E roper  difcriminations  between^z^,  form^  and  difpojitton  tofattem 
[e  (irft  advanced  the  principle,  that  ^Wf mall -honed  animalsy  eren 
of  the  fame  family,  have  a  greater  propenfity  to  fatten  early,  and 

Eroduce  flcfh  of  a  firmer  texture  and  grain,  than  large  coarfe* 
oned  ones.  This  principle  feems  now  to  be  firmly  eftabliihedj 
(at  leaft  I  have  not  heard  of  it  being  controverted),  and  perhaps 
holds  through  all  animated  nature.  It  may  be  faid,  that  Mr  Bake« 
well  did  not  introduce  a  new  or  frefh  breed  from  abroad,  or  even 
from  any  diftant  part  of  this  ifland.  It  is  true  he  did  not;  but 
he  had  the  difcernment  to  perceive,  and  the  judgement  to  feled^ 
a  breed  far  fuperior  to  any  that  were  known  before ;  a  breed) 
that  hath  not  (ince  been  equalled  by  any  chat  I  have  heard  of| 
though  fifty  years  or  more  have  elapfed  fince  Mr  Bakewell  firft 
hegan.  It  may  alfo  be  faid,  that  the  mode  was  eafy  and  fimple. 
No  doubt  it  was;  but,  fimple  and  eafy  as  it  may  appear,  it  was 
referved  for  a  Bakewell  to  hit  it  off. 

At  that  period,  Mr  Bakewell  was  allowed  the  pick  of  all  the 
principal  flocks  of  ewes  in  his  neighbourhood,  at  the  rate  of 
20S.  or  2 IS.  per  head;  and  when  the  price  was  afterwards  ad« 
vanced  upon  him  to  42s.,  he  gave  up,  as,  by  that  time,  he  had 
poflfcfled  himfelf  of  the  bed  ewes  in  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom. As  for  tups,  he  hired  or  bought  them,  wherever  he  could 
meet  with  the  mod  proper  for  his  purpofe ;  and  indeed  I  have 
been  told,  that  thofe  from  which  he  derived  the  mod  benefit, 
were  from  Lincolnfhire.  It  hath  been  already  noticed,  that,  fifty 
or  fixty  years  ago,  the  Lincolnfhire  Cheep  were  infinitely  better 
than  for  feveral  years  afterwards,  previous  to  their  being  crofled 
with  Bakeweli's  feleflion.  The  caufe  of  their  falling  oiF  was 
this :— -An  advance  took  place  in  the  price  of  wool,  which  led 
the  Lincolndiire  breeders  to  prefer  luool^  ftze^  and  bone^  to  that 
propenfity  to  fatten,  which  was  the  charafteriftic  of  the  breed, 
and  is  certainly  the  fird  quality  in  all  animals  intended  for  the 
ihambles.  The  fame  caufe  has,  of  late,  operated,  in  many  dif- 
tridls,  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  much  wondered 
at ;  as  mankind  are  very  apt  to  purfue  a  prcfent  advantage,  with- 
out adverting  to  the  future  lofs.  * 

.   It 

*  The  attentive  breeders  of  fheep  find,  from  repeated  trials,  that 
they  cannot  unite  heavy  Jleecesy  much  bone^  and  a  difpofiiton  to  fatten^ 
It  reaoaios  then  to  be  coniidered,  which  are  the  mod  valuable. 
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It  is  not  at  prefcnt  eafy  to  afcertain,  whence  Mr  Bakewell 
obtained  tups  for  crofllng  his  breed;  but  it  is  certain,  that^ 
in  a  very  fhort  time,  he  produced,  at  the  different  fairs  and 
marketSf  (as  was  then  cuilomary),  animals  of  this  defcription, 
far  fuperior  to  thofe  exhibited  by  any  other  breeder.  He  ha« 
been  often  heard  to  fay,  that  the  firft  three  tups  he  ever  let  did 
not  bring  him  20s.  a  piece.  What  a  fmall  beginning  this,  for 
the  very  man  who  afterwards  made  above  a  thoufand  guineas 
yearly  by  one  (heep,  and  taught  us  to  raife  two  pounds  of  mut- 
ton, where  only  one  could  be  raifed  before  !  The  form,  fine 
proportions^  and  beautiful  looks  «f  this  mod  valuable  breed,  and, 
above  all,  their  uncommon  tendency  to  get  fat,  are  circumllancea 
fo  well  known  to  every  one  verfant  in  the  breeding  line,  that  it 
is  unnecefTary  to  fay  more  on  the  fubjeft.  Thofe  who  wifli  to 
inveftigate  their  merits  more  fully,  may  confult  Mr  CuUey's 
Treatife  on  Live  Stock. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  the  Meffrs  CuUeys  entered  upon 
Fenton  farm  about  the  year  \')(^'l*  Some  years  prior  to  their 
fixing  in  Glendale  Ward,  they  had  let  a  few  tups  in  Northum- 
berland. MrThompfon,  late  of  Chillingham  Baros,  then  of  £a(t 
Lilburn,  father  to  the  prefent  Mr  Robert  Thompfon,  was  one 
of  thofe  who  fird  hired  tups  of  them,  and  coutinued  a  conftant 
cudomer  for  feveral  years.  IMeflrs  Cleaver  and  Kendal,  a  con- 
(iderable  time  after  tlie  CuHeys  had  fettled  in  Northumberlandt 
brought  a  quantity  of  tups  from  the  edge  of  the  Yorkihire  Wolds, 
to  Morpeth,  for  the  purpofe  of  felling  or  letting.  They  were  of 
the  coarfe  Lincolndiire  breed.  Largt  heads^  ^rejt  bones^  and  a  vaft 
deal  of  curled  Ihaggy  wool,  were  the  didinguilliing  chara£leridics 
of  thefe  tups.  *  Novelty,  however,  or  the  benefit  expefled  to 
arifc  from  fuch  a  complete  crcfs^  induced  great  numbers,  (a- 
mongd  the  reft,  that  zealous  and  fpiritcd  breeder  MrThompfon), 
to  try  this  new  kind  of  iheep.  Indeed,  the  rage  for  thefc 
novel  animals  was  fo  great,  th^it  the  Culleys  did  not  let  tups  that 
feafon  to  the  amount  of  50!.  Sterling.  MrThompfon,  however, 
foon  found  his  midake;  for,  though  he  and  a  Mr  Marfliall  took 
a  tup  of  Melfrs  Cleaver  anjd  Kendal,  for  two  years,  he  did  not 
ufe  him  the  fecond  feafon  \  on  the  contrary,  he  declared  he 
would  get  rid  of  the  kind  as  fad  as  he  could. 

F  f  f  4  Whether 

*  I  have  been  told,  that  not  with  Hand  Inijr  tlicfc  Yorkfliirc  tups  were 
(hcwD  very  lean,  and  the  Culleys,  on  the  funi;:  day,  plantcl  a  pen  of  very 
fat  ones  at  Morpttb,  yet  they  could  not  Ut  or  fell  a  i:::gi:*  tup,  while 
all  the  Yorkfhire  ones  were  foon  let  or  fold.  So  rcuch  for  povi'ltvj  ntyr 
ftjhiQDii  or  what  you  pleafe  to  call  it  1 
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Whether  this  faying  of  Mr  Thompfon,  or  what  clfc  was  the 
aufe,  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  out,  at  this  4iftance  of  time;  but  the 
i£t  is,  that,  though  thefe  gentlemen  came  to  Northumberland 
ext  feafon,  in  great  hopes  and  expecflation  of  doing  more  bufinefs 
lan  they  did  the  year  before,  they  difpofed  of  but  few  very  tups 
t  Morpeth ;  and,  after  hawking  the  remainder  from  place  to 
lace,  fold  the  laft  ten  (or  fuch  like  number)  at  St  Ninians  fair, 
>r  fonle  two  or  three  guineas  a  piece.  This  not  only  fini(hed 
icir  career  in  Northumberland,  but  was  the  real  mean  of 
amping  the  value,  and  cftablifliinj:  the  merit  of  the  Bakewell 
lood  againft  all  oppofition.  The  Culleys  had  now  all  the  trade, 
id  certainly  thereby  benefited  not  only  thcmfelvesi  but  the 
auntry  at  large.  It  may  be  proper  to  notice,  that,  at  this  time, 
lerc  was  a  fet  of  leading  breeders,  in  different  parts  of  the 
DUnty,  who,  either  from  pride  or  obflinacy\  would  not  allow 
icrit  to  the  Bakewell  blooi),  and,  for  a  number  of  years,  threw 
aid  water  on  this  valuable  breed.  Nay,  they  were  weak  enough 
)  fay,  when  they  found  that  the  Culleys  (hewed  their  (hearings 
r  dinmonds,  at  Morpeth,  year  after  year,  in  better  condition 
lan  any  others  prefehted,  that  this  was  not  owing  to  the  nature 
f  the  breed,  but  to  fome  art  or  fecret  in  feeding,  unknown  to 
ther  people,  which  they,  the  Culleys,  were  in  pbfle(fion  of, 
'hus  would  they  allov;r  merit  to  the  breeder,  but  not  to  the 
leep.  A  Mr  Lamb,  however,  who  at  that  time  was  agent  to 
le  late  Sir  Thomas  Hnggerftone,  of  Higgcrftope,  and  rented 
)mc  of  his  capital  grazing  giound,  afferted  one  day  in  the  pub- 
c  market,  *  that  thib  new  breed  muft  be  of  a  more  feeding 
aturc  than  any  other ;  otherwife,  it  was  impofllble  that  the 
!ulleys,  or  any  man  whatever,  could  (hew  fatter  (lieep  than  he 
3uld :    but  that,  though  he  had  much  better  land  than  them, 

breed  of  (heep  hitherto  accounted  one  of  the  bed  in  the 
3\inty,  and  his  paftures  lichrly  (locked,  yet  he  could  not  com- 
etc,  in  point  of  fatnefs,  with  thofc  of  the  new  Lcicefter  breed.  * 
Ir  Lamb  beirjg  an  aftive  clever  man,  whofe  opinion  was  much 
ilued  by  the  neighbourhood,  this  chanjje  of  feniimcnt  with 
Im  had  a  wonderful  effe£V.  He  hired  fome  tups  about  this 
mc  from  the  Culleys,  which  confirmed  his  ideas  as  to  the  pro- 
riety  of  the  change ;  but  the  matter  which  had  the  greateft 
fFeft  was,  that  Mr  Taylor,  one  of  the  moft  extenfivc  breeders 
[id  graziers  in  the  county,  and  whofe  abilities  were  generally 
!fpc6led,  hired  tups  both  from  the  Me(rrs  Culleys,  and  Mr 
'liompfon,  who  had  now  commenced  tup-letter,  which  occa- 
oned  this  breed  to  be  generally  diiTeminated  throughout  the 
'hole  county,  and  all  the  low  part  of  Berwick(hi:rc,  to  the 
lanimermiur  Hill:-,    Some  purfe-proud  obftinatc'  breeders  con- 

tinucd^ 
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tinned,  however,  in  the  old  beaten  path,  at  lead  they  pretended 
to  do  fo.  But  their  oppofition  did  little  harm  ;  as  it  was  generally 
known,  that,  notwithflanding  they  would  not  hire  tups  from  the 
profefTed  letters  of  the  new  Leicefters,  yet,  that  they  eagerly 
bought  tups,  with  a  dafli  of  the  blood,  from  others,  wherever 
they  could  procure  them.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Mr  Greg- 
fon,  of  Lawlynn,  who  was  at  one  time  extremely  averfe  to  the 
Leicefters,  has  now  fecn  his  error,  and  hires  tups  every  year 
from  the  Meflrs  Culleys,  at  very  genteel  prices  for  a  grazier.  A 
miflaken  idea,  which  long  prevailed,  contributed  to  prevent  a 
general  improvement.  This  was  owing  to  m.my  breeders  fup- 
pofing  that  one  crofs  was  fufhcient  to  make  a  complete  breed, 
not  confidering*  that,  if  the  kind  is  good,  you  cannot  have  too 
much  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  fird  crofs  has 
always  the  greateil  effect^  but  it  requires  the  greateft  perfe« 
verance  to  prevent  even  a  partial  degeneracy.  It  is  now  well 
underdood,  that  no  breed  can  be  brought  to  any  confiderable 
degree  of  perfection,  without  feveral  crofles  or  intermixtures 
with  the  mod  valuable  blood.  At  this  time,  indeed,  it  is  com- 
paratively an  eafy  matter  to  get  into  a  good  breed,  with  what  it 
was  twenty  years  ago ;  becaufe  the  Bakewell  blood  is  in  general 
ciiculation.  Ewes  of  a  pretty  good  form  may  now  be  purchafed 
at  all  the  fairs,  or  by  riding  the  country  *,  and,  if  a  good  tup  is 
hired  from  one  of  the  leading  breeders,  you  get  at  once  into  a 
real  feeding  kind,  and  at  no  great  expence ;  but,  if  determin- 
ed to  commence  tup-letter,  a  pcrfon  mud  go  to  the  fird-ratc 
breeders,  and  purchafe  their  cad  ewes,  at  fuch  a  price  as  they 
will  fell -them  at-,  for  they  will  not  part  with  their  bed  fort 
at  any  price  which  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  a  beginner 
to  give. 

Before  finifhing  this  part  of  the  fubjeft,  it  may  be  proper  to 
obfcrve,  that  Mr  William  Charge,  late  of  Cleufley,  on  the  York- 
ihire  fide  of  the  Tees,  brought  tups,  of  the  Oidiley  or  new 
Leiccder  breed,  to  Morpeth,  before  the  Culleys  brought  any, 
and  fold  them  there  at  no  great  prices.  Mr  Heqry  Grey,  of 
Bamburgh^  and  feveral  others,  who  were  in  pofTeflion  of  the 
large  improved  breed  of  Bamburghdiire,  bought  fome  of  thcfc 
tupSy  and  were  wonderfully  benefited  by  them ;  but,  for  want  of 
knowledge  in  not  continuing  that  blood,  and  eroding  them  again 
with  the  large  Tees-water  breed,  they  foon  lod  the  benefit  of  the 
firft  valuable  mixture.  * 

It 

•  A  younger  brother  of  Mr  William  Charge's  had,  it  feems,  got 

ttqnamted  with  Mr  Bakewell,  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  Culleys,  and 

hr  dMfe  mcui  firft  iouoduccd  the  Difbley  blood  into  the  Tees  fide ;  but 
^' .  -^    ...  ^^ 
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It  may  alfo  be  obferved)  that  the  fuperiority  of  the  DiQiley 
)od  was  early  found  out  by  all  the  (heep-breeders  who  were 
en  to  conviftion,  both  in  Northumberland  and  the  Scotiih 
orders ;  that  the  breed  fpread  in  thofe  di(lri£^s,  with  a  rapidi- 
which  has  not  perhaps  been  equalled  in  any  other  part  ot  the 
ind ;  and  does  high  credit  to  the  candour  of  the  Border  breed- 

1  in  general.  They  foon  difcovered  that  they  clipped  more 
>o]|  and  of  a  better  quality,  from  (heep  of  this  breedi  than 
)m  the  mugs;  though,  indeed,  they  are  not  remarkable  in 
18  refpe£l,  when  compared  with  the  Tees-water,  and  more 
rticularly  with  the  old  Lincolnfhire  breed,  which  laft  excels 
cry  other  kind  we  know  of,  in  quantity  of  wool  *.  The  diftin- 
Ifhing  quality  of  the  Difhley  breed,  and  that  which  gives  it 
c  preference  to  all  others  in  the  ifland,  is  a  wonderful  propen- 
jf  to  fatten  in  a  (hort  time.  Sheep  of  this  kind,  are  found 
:ter  at  the  age  of  two  years,  than  thofe  of  the  Lincolnfliirej 

any  other  breed,  when  three  years  old.  Nay,  many  of  them 
t  fold  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months,  at  from  45s.  to  6os«  per 
ad,  and  are  confidered  by  mod  people  as  then  fat  enough  for 
e.  The  keelmen,  pitmen,  and  all  fuch  hard-working  people, 
iwever,  like  better  to  have  them  a  year  older  \  and  they  are 
ver  too  fat  for  people  of  thefe  defcriptions. 
The  period  feems  to  be  at  no  great  diftance,  when  all,  or  the 
eateil  part  of  the  champaign  diftri£t:s  in  the  ifland  will  be 
)cked  with  this  invaluable  breed.  The  fouthern  parts  of  £ng« 
id,  however,  where  the  farmers  are  weak  enough  to  per- 
ade  themfelves  that  good  grain  crops  cannot  be  raifed  without 
^ep'folding^  will  be  the  longed  in  adopting  the  breed,  or  rather 
e  lated  in  feeing  their  error.  All,  or  mod  of  the  midland, 
id  the  whole  of  the  northern  parts,  are  covered  with  thefe 
eep,  or  at  lead  with  an  intermixture  of  the  blood.  Crofics 
Lve  alfo  been  tried  in  the  Hill  didri£ts,  and  the  breed  feems  to 

be 

at  young  man  having  died,  his  elder  brother  Mr  William,  by  erofliog 
e  Difhiey  blood  again  with  the  large  Tees-water  breed,  loft,  or  very 
ach  contaminated,  the  valuable  kind  which  his  younger  brother  had 
en  at  the  pains  and  expence  of  introducing.  This  gave  the  Culleys 
decided  advantage ;  as  they  had  puifued  the  Diililey  blood,  with  znl 
d  energy,  from  their  firft  ftarting. 

*  We  are  well  informed,  that  many  of  the  Lincolnfhire  breeders  ufed 
rmerly  to  clip  12  pounds  per  fleece,  or  more,  over  their  whole  flocks 

ewe,  wedder,   and  hog ;  an  amazing  quantity  indeed,  and  may  per- 
p8  tempt  fome,  at  this  time,  to  aim  at  an  increafe  of  the  quantity 

this  article,  which  at  prefeot  fells  from  i2d.  to  i^fd.  per  lib.  vid  up« 
irds. 
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be  (aft  creeping  up  the  edge  of  the  mountain^.  In  LincoInQiire, 
it  was  longer  of  being  adopted  than  in  any  other  of  the  mid- 
land or  northern  counties »  and  probably  for  the  following  rea* 
fon.  In  no  part  of  England,  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  %rc 
theie  fo  many  rich  extenfive  marfhes,  and  other  good  lands,  as  in 
LincolnOiire,  Romney  marili  excepted,  w|;kich,  comparatively 
fpeaking,  is  but  a  fpor.  As  fuch  rich  lands  force  the  wool  to 
an  extraordinary  lengthy  fif^ngth^  and  ^weight ;  it  is  reafonable  to 
fuppofe,  that  this  confideration  at  fir  (I  induced  the  breeders  to 
purfue  luos/  and  J!ze  particularly,  and  to  (lick  to  the  prafiice 
longer  than  their  brethren  in  the  other  long-wooled  (lieep-breed- 
ing  diftri£^s  *.  It  is  funpofed,  however,  that  a  (ingle  (heep  of 
the  pure  old  Lincolnfhire  (lock,  is  not  now  to  be  met  with,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  beyond  the  Wadi,  or  in  the  Seven  towns  of  Nor* 
folk ;  and  that  one  of  the  pure  uncontaminated  old  Teefe- water 
blood  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

To  conclude,  it  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  Diih* 
ley  (heep  pay  more  for  what  they  eat,  than  thofe  of  any  other 
kind  we  know  of.  I  think  Mr  G.  Cullcy,  in  his  treatife  on  live 
(lock,  fays,  that  in  his  opinion,  they  pay  4d./^r  week,  while 
moft  others  pay  only  3d.,  or  in  that  proportion.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  idea  of  experimental  farms  was  not  carried  in> 
to  execution,  as,  in  that  cafe,  numerous  experiments  would  un- 
doubtedly  have  been  tried,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  throw  more 
light  upon  a  fubje£l  of  fo  much  importance,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  in  time,  have  produced  decifive  proofs.  Whether  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  or  any  other  inflitutjon,  will,  at  a  future 
period,  revive  thefe  matters,  is  perhaps  more  to  be  wi(hed  for, 
than  expefted ;  but,  without  decifive  experiments,  we  muft  re- 
main as  we  are,  each  attached  to  his  own  opinion.  The  fpread- 
ing  of  thefe  (heep,  however,  in  all  dire£lions,  is  a  ftrong  pre« 
fumptive  proof  of  their  high  merit,  and  clearly  (hews  that  they 
are  preferred  to  all  others  in  the  champaign  parts  of  the  ifland. 
They  have  long  occupied  the  bell  lands  of  Berwick(hire,  and 
are  now  bred,  in  general,  to  the  very  extent  of  the  beautiful  vale 
of  Tiviotdale.    Several  tups  have  been  let  into  the  Lothians, 

and 

*  Mr  George  Culley,  in  his  Treatife  on  Live  Stock,  fays,  that,  \m 
the  oeighbourhood  of  Boflon,  in  Lincolnfhire,  many  of  the  inar(hef 
keep  from  twelve  to  fixtecn  (heep,  and  half  a  beail,  per  acre :  .that, 
before  Long- Sutton  common  was  enclofed,  it  was  always  calculated  that 
BOC  fiewer  than  ten  or  twelve  (heep  were  kept  upon  each  acre,  befides  cattle 
•ad  young  horfes  in  the  fummer  months ;  and  that  the  heft  aod  fatte(l 
km  were  always  depaflured  there,  as  lean  ones  could  not  bear  the  rich- 
icja  of  the  grab. 
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and  acrofs  the  Frith  of  Forth  into  Perthihire,  &c.  &c.  Trials  are 
alfo  making  of  them  in  Cumberland,  and  on  the  Solway  Frith; 
and  it  is  not  doubted,  but  that  they  will  find  their  way  gradually 
into  the  remoter  parts  of  Scotland,  wherever  the  ground  will 
fuit  them. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  give  the  bed  account  which  I 
lave  been  able  to  colle6i»  of  the  progreffive  improvements  in 
the  breed  of  Northumberland  (heep ;  and  if  you  think  the  at- 
tempt worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Magazine,  it  is  much  at  jour 
fervice.     I  remain  your  conflant  reader, 

A  NORTHITMBEHLANO  FaRMER. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Improvement  of  Holm  Land  in  Cumberland. 

A  great  improvement  being  lately  made  on  a  Vnik  of  fine 
holm  land  in  our  neighbourhood,  by  cutting  a  new  water-courfe, 
and  raifing  a  (Irong  bulwark^  to  turn  the  river  out  of  the  old 
channel,  an  account  of  it  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  your  numer* 
ous  readers ;  and,  though  not  an  undertaking  of  fuch  magnitude 
as  the  drainage  of  Loch  Lcuchars,  which  you  have  given  an 
accouTTt  of  in  your  November  Number,  yet  is  as  much  within 
the  fphere  of  the  pradlical  farmer  \  efpecially  as  many  fine  trads 
of  holm  land  are  often  of  little  value,  for  want  of  fuch  improve- 
ment. 

The  holm  alluded  to,  is  in  the  north-eaft  diftridi  of  Cumber- 
land,' a  few  miles  from  the  fource  of  the  river  Line,  (a  river 
that  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Solway  Frith  near  Longtown); 
and,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  and  the  torrents  from 
the  mountains,  it  was  rendered  almoft  ufelefs  \  the  river  hav- 
ing formed  itfelf  a  ferpentine  courfe,  (as  in  Fig.  i.  of  the  (ketch 
annexed),  tearing  its  loamy  banks,  and  inundating  nearly  8  or 
io  acres  of  fine  land  every  flood.  About  {\il  years  fince,  Mr 
Nixon,  the  proprietor,  fet  about  its  improvement,  which  he 
completely  effefted,  by  cutting  a  ftraight  courfe  down  the  north 
fide  of  the  holm,  thereby  (horteijing  its  courfe  from  8oo  to  500 
yards.  But  the  greateft  difiiculty  was,  the  making  a  bank  to  turn 
the  river  into  the  new  cut,  as  it  was  necefiary  to  make  it  acrofs  a 
rapid  ftream,  where  the  river  was  about  25  yards  broad,  with 
a  loofe  gravelly  bottom.  Mr  Nixon  preferred  a  bank  of  ftones, 
backed  with  gravel.  He  got  large  flones  from  a  quarry  at  a  fliort 
diftancc,  and  begun  the  bank,  by  laying  the  foundation  ftones 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  funk  in  the  gravel,  which  was  carried  up 
(rather  floping  it  a  little)  to  the  height  of  7  feet,  not  like  a 

double 
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double  wall,  but  only  as  a  kind  of  rough  facing,  without  ufing 
any  lime,  and  fupporting  the  back  of  the  (tones  with  gravel  from 
the  old  water-courfe,  beginning  the  mound  of  gravel  about  47 
yards,  or  near  5  yards,  wide  at  bottom,  and  Hoping  it  gradually 
to  the  top,  and  covering  it  with  green  turf,  to  give  it  a  fward  ; 
fecuring  it  in  front  with  a^row  of  (Irong  onk  flakes,  drove  near 
3  feet  into  the  gravel,  and  about  3  feet  diflant  from  the  (lone 
facing,  and  filled  with  (lones  in  front  of  the  bank.  This  was 
thought  fuilicient  to  prevent  its  undermirting;  but  the  firft  high 
flood  tore  up  the  Hakes,  undermined  the  Hone  facing,  and,  in  a 
few  minutes,  Liid  the  bank  in  ruins.  Mr  Nixon  immediately 
began  a  new  bank,  on  the  fame  plan  as  the  iirfl ;  but,  indead 
of  25  yards  in  length,  was  obliged  to  make  it  above  50  yards, 
owing  to  the  flood  tearing  the  upper  part  of  the  new  cut,  and 
getting  into  the  old  jchannel.  When  it  was  flnifhed,  inflead  of 
llakes,  as  before,  it  was  fecured  by  a  kind  of  pavement  of  large 
maflTy  lloncs,  extending  about  5  yards  along  the  front  of  the 
bank.  The  .-nod  rapid  flood  cannot  now  undermine  the  bank, 
its  fury  being  fpcnt,  by  running  fmoothly  on  the  top  of  the  ' 
pavement,  as  if  on  a  folid  rock.  The  bank  and  pavement  have 
itood  more  than  five  years,  and  braved  the  fury  of  the  greateft 
floods..  1  am  certain  a  bank  of  this  conflrudtion  will  turn  the 
larged  river  in  Britain,  if  raifed  above  high  flood-mark,  as  this 
is.  The  river,  now  having  a  ilraight  deep  bed,  never  inundates 
rhe  holm  as  formerly  ;  Co  it  can  be  -cropped  with  fafety,  befide^ 
the  gaining  a  confiderable  quantity  of  land,  by  ihortening  its 
ferpcntine  courfe.  The  expence  of  the  whole  was  not  extra- 
ordinary high ;  as  \\\t  new  cut,  in  fome  places,  fell  into  the 
bounds  of  the  old  water-courfe,  (fee  fig.  i.)^  and  the  cuts,  though 
not  wide  at  firil,  were  foon  made  large  enough  by  the  floods; 
no  wood  being  to  purchafe  for  the  ftrong  bank,  and  the  flones 
and  gravel  being  near  at  hand.  The  prefent  farmer,  Mr  Henry 
Ewart,  is  at  this  time  making  great  improvement  on  the  holm, 
levelling  the  banks  of  the  old  courfe,  taking  foil  to  the  gravelly 
places,  &c.  I  have  been  particular  in  this  detail;  as  I  have  fccu 
fome  unfuccefsf  ul  attempts  of  the  kind.  An  expenfive  cut  at  Lau- 
rieflon,  parilh  of  Cadletown,  county  of  Roxburgh,  failed,  merely 
for  want  of  a  proper  bank  at  its  inlet ;  alfo,  a  (hort  cut,  with  a 
bank  crofs  the  river  Irthin,  in  Cumberland,  done  at  a  great  ex- 
pence,  by  the  county,  to  prevent  the  water  breaking  a  new  courfe 
at  the  end  of  a  bridge,  is  now  fad  going  to  ruin,  though  the 
bank  was  made  with  dakes  armed  with  iron,  and  drove  fome 
ioches  into  a  folid  rock.  I  am  of  opinion,  if  thefe  banks  had 
been  done  upon  the  fame  principles  as  Mr  Nixon's^  they  would 

have  ftood  for  ages.     I  am  yours,  &c.  J.  D. 

• 

.  Dtfcrlpfior. 
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De/cription  of  tke  Shtclt  annexed. 

Fig.  !■  B  B,  is  the  new  cut  -,  D  D  D  D,  the  old  bed  of  the 
i»er ;  and  C,  the  bank  which  turns  the  liver  into  the  new  cut. 

Fig.  2.  a  fcAion  of  the  bank.  A,  (he  caufcway  before  the 
tank;  B,  the  ftone  facing  which  fuflains  the  loofe  gravel  C( 
[),  a  coating  of  fods  or  gieen  turf. 

Fig-  3.  A  plan  of  the  bank  ;  the  fpace  E  E  leprefcnis  the  oM 
x>nTte  of  the  river;  F,  that  part  of  one  fide  of  the  entry  into 
he  old  bed,  which  was  carried  away  when  the  firft  conftruAed 
Kink  was  ruined  by  the  flood;  G,  (he  bank  itfclf;  and  H>  the 
:aufcway  before  it. 
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TO   THE   CONDUCTOR  OF   THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINF. 

The  Highland  Society  Vindicated. 

S1R5 

The  eztenfive  circulation  of  your  ufeful  Work,  whilft  it  fpreads 
wide  and  important  information,  relative  to  the  bed  interefts 
of  our  country,  may  occafionally  be  the  means  of  dilTeminattng 
error.  It  becomes,  therefore,  the  duty  of  yotir  readers  to  enable 
you  to  corre£l  any  miflake,  in  point  of  fa£t,  which,  through 
inadvertency  or  otherwife,  may  have  crept  into  your  Magazine. 
In  this  view,  I  think  it  right  to  inform  you,  that  Mr  Dempfter, 
in  the  very  excellent  letter  to  you,  publifhed  in  your  laft  Number, 
is  inaccurate,  when  he  dates,  that  the  important  fubje£t  of  Emi- 
gration has  efcaped  the  attention  of  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland.  Had  this  been  the  cafe,  that  Society  would  indeed 
have  had  little  claim  to  the  patronage  and  fupport  it  expefls 
from  the  public.  But,  fo  far  from  having  overlooked  a  circum- 
ftance  fo  interefting  to  the  feelings  of  their  countrymen,  and 
fo  connedled  with  the  well-being  of  the  State,  as  the  emigrations 
from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  truth  is,  that  the  fubjeA 
was  early  taken  up,  and  carefully  inveftigated.  Nor  were  the 
labours  of  the  Society  in  vain.  The  Report  tranfmitted  to  Go- 
rernment  by  the  Dire£lors,  at  the  defire  of  the  Society,  was  laid 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  is  ex- 
prefsly  dated  in  their  Report  as  forming  one  of  the  principal 
grounds  on  which  the  refolutions  of  that  Committee  were 
founded. 

I  have  no  doubt,  Sir,  but  your  enlightened  and  worthy  cor- 
refpondent  Mr  Dempder,  who  adds  by  his  name  much  refpedia- 
bility  to  the  lid  of  members  of  the  Highland  Society,  will  be 
happy  to  find  that  he  has  been  midaken  in  this  point.  Nay, 
may  I  not  hope,  that  he,  and  my  countrymen  in  general,  will 
be  difpofed  to  give  the  Society  more  of  their  confidence,  and 
believe,  that,  even  when  the  public  know  it  not,  the  Society  are 
anxioufly  watching  over  the  intereds  of  their  country,  preferving 
that  filence,  on  que  ft  ions  of  delicate  difcuflion,  which  evinces  a 

Freater  defire  to  do  good,  than  to  receive  the  praife  of  doing  it. 
am.  Sir,  your  mod  obedient  fcrvant, 

Edinburgh i  9.  Jime  1803.  C. 


BRANCH 
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BRANCH    II. 


REVIEW    OF    AGRICULTURAL    PUBLICATIONS. 


i**i*BMaWai^B*»^HMi^l^M^i^i^iMMMBMkBi^ 


General  Vienv  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  Counties  of  Roxburgh  and 
Selkirk,  ivith  Obfervations  on  the  Means  of  their  Improvement* 
Drawn  up,  for  the  conftderation  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  bj 
Robert  Douglas^  D.  D,  Alini/ler  of  Galajhiels.  8w.  378  pp» 
Futlifji'd  1 798. 

We  lament  that  this  Intcrefting  work  has  fo'long  efcaped  our 
notice ;  as,  from  the  Reverend  author's  well  known  accuracyi 
and  talent  for  cxtenflve,  minute,  and  difcriminating  inveftigationi 
we  might  well  have  expe£^ed  much  ufeful  information  from  the 
refult  of  his  labours.  Thofe  who,  like  us,  indulged  fuch  ez- 
pe£^ations,  ^ill  not  be  difappointed.  Indeed,  we  are  extremeljr 
happy  to  find,  that  the  bufinefs  of  reporting  the  (late  of  fo  im« 
portant  a  Scots  county  was  committed  to  his  management :  For 
though,  in  confequence  of  the  greater  proportion  of  improveable 
and  improved  foil  which  Berwickfliire  contains,  that  county  is 
by  fome  people  confidered  as  the  pattern  county  of  Scotland ; 
yet,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that,  in  the  introdu£lion 
and  the  general  adoption  of  improved  hufbandry,  the  county  of 
Roxburgh  had  taken  the  lead,  of  which  the  following  is  an  in- 
ftance. 

In  page  90th,  we  are  informed,  that,  though  fifty  vcars  ago, 
attempts  were  made  to  raife  turnips,  the  cultivation  of  that  root 
was  relinquiihcd,  fiom  the  ignorance  of  both  mafters  and  fer- 
vants  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  managing  it,  and  the  impoflibility 
of  prefervinp  from  depredation,  a  produdlion  then  fo  rare  and 
curious ;  and  that  the  pra£lice  was  not  refumed,  till  again  in« 
troduceJ,  in  fall  perfe£tion  of  management,  about  the  year 
1755,  by  Mr  William  Dawfon,  upon  his  return  from  England, 
where  he  had  rcfided  fcveral  years,  for  the  purpofe  of  agricul- 
tural indrudtion.  The  farm  at  that  time  in  his  pofleflion,  not 
being  of  a  foil  favourable  to  this  crop,  he  fufpended  for  a  while 
his  operations.  About  the  year  1759,  he  entered  into  poflef- 
fion  of  the  farm  of  Frogden,  of  a  foil  more  propitious;  when 
he  immediately  refumed  the  cultivation  of  turnip,  with  fuch 
fpirit,  as  to  have  from  80  to  100  acres  annually  under  this  crop. 
The  celerity  with  which  his  cattle  fattened^  with  the  large  com* 

mand 
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mand  of  dung  obtained,  foon  recommended  his  fyftem  of  prafbice 
to  the  imitation  of  thofe  in  his  neighbourhood.  '  But  fo  flour 
has  been  its  progrefs  (fays  our  author),  that,  during  twenty 
years,  it  fcarccly  fpread  as  many  miles ;  and  at  this  moment, 
after  the  Experience  df  thirty-fix  years,  it  only  begins  to  be  prac* 
tifed  in  fome  diilant  parts  of  the  county. '  la  a  note  (p.  69. ), 
the  introduction,  into  Scotland,  of  the  practice  of  ploughing 
with  two  horfes  abreafi,  without  a  driver,  fee.ms  td  be  attributed 
to  Mr  Dawfon.  *  When  Mr  Dawfon  at  Frogdeii  firft  intro-^ 
duced  the  drilUhufbandry,  he  had  gteat  difficulty  to  teach  a 
ploughman  to  mana^  two  horfes  without  a  driver,  and  to  make 
(Iraight  furrows.  Mr  James  MacDougal^  now  tenant  in  the 
parilh  of  Linton  in  Tweeddale,  was  the  firft  who  learned  to 
plough  in  this  manner ;  and  frdm  him  the  praBice  fpread  through 
this  county f  and  the  neighbouring  oner  of  Northumberlafuif  Berwick^ 
fhircj  Eajl' Lothian i  and  Tweeddale, ' 

The  early  introduction,  and  confequent  long  continued  prac« 
tice  of  the  improved  husbandry,  in  this  di(lri£l,  together  with 
our  perfect  dependence  upon  the  author's  accuracy  in  the  lAvef* 
tigation  of  faCls,  in  fo  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being  afcer<^ 
cained,  will.  We  hope,  juillfy  us,  in  giving  as  large  an  analyCs 
of  the  contents  of  this  furv^y  as  our  limits  will  permit. 

Both  counties  are  deftitute  of  coal,  exceptinpr  a  detached  cor* 
ner  of  Roxburgh,  named  Liddefdale,  inacceftible  for  want  of 
roads :  of  courfe,  their  iituation  is  unfavourabl&vCo  manufac^ 
tures.  The  chief  manufacture  is  one  of  cloth  at  Galafhiels,  fi« 
tuaced  upon  that  extremity  of  the  two  counties  which  is  mod 
Bcceflible  to  the  coal  of  Mid-Lothian.  There,  manufacture 
has  fo  much  increafcd,  that^  from  722  ftones  of  wool  in 
1775,  ^^^  quantity  manufactured  had  increafed  to  2916  ftones 
in  1790*  We  believe  the  quantity  has  rapivily  increafed  fince 
the  dace  of  the  report ;  fubfequent  to  whichj  we  underftand 
that  the  manufacturers  have  obtained  the  accommodation  of 
the  cftabliChment  of  a  branch  of  the  Leith  Bank  at  Gala« 
(hiels.  But,  though  this  diftriCt  may  be  confidered  as  a« 
gricultural,  much  more  than  manufacturing,  the  value  of 
landSf  we  find,  has  rapidly  increafed,  by  confcquence  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  alone.  Inftances  are  given  (p.  16.)  of 
great  advances  in  the  purchitfe  price  of  landed  eitates,  fold  and 
refold  at  no  diltant  periods  ;  of  one  in  particular,  fold  fo  late  as 
1778,  which  ftttchcd  double  tlie  purchafc-money  upon  beiitg 
reioid  in  1794. 

.  The  general  dip  of  both  counties  is  to  the  eaft ;  the  waters 
fialline  into  the  river  Tweed,  being  difcharged  into  the  Eaftcrn 
fiea  I  Dttt  in  the  detached  corner  of  Roxburgh,  where  there 
b  coaly  they  run  wcltward|  and  are  cairicd  mio  the  WelU 
«   vofc- If.  MO.  15.  G  gg  era 
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em  ocean.  Selkirk  lies  along  the  weft  Gde  of  Roxburgh^  nearer 
Uie  fources  of  the  waters,  and  in  a  higher  elevation. 

Selkirk. 

The  lowed  arable  land  in  this  county  will  be  about  309 
feet  of  elevation  above  fea  level. ,  Many  habitations  are  fi* 
tuaced  in  the  elevation  of  from  600  to  1000  feet.  The  heights 
of  various  mountains  are  mentioned,  extending  from  2000 
to  2370  feet  above  fea  level.  The  harveft  is  from  a  fort^ 
night  to  three  weeks  later  than  in  the  lower  parts  of  Roxburgh  \ 
though  partial  indances  occur  of  greater  earlinefs^  occafioned 
by  reverberation  of  the  fun's  rays  from  the  mountains,  in  parti* 
eular  (ituations. 

I  his  county  contains  about  160,000  acres  EngliOi  of  furface,  of 
which  about  8800  are  arablct  and  generally  of  a  light  kindly  turnip 
foil.  The  remaining  151  »2od  arc  (beep  padure^  modly  greeui 
a  fmall  part  of  it  beiAg. covered  with  heath.  The  real  rent  of 
iielkirk  (edimating  tlic  padure  at  2s.  pJ.  per  acre,  and  the  arable 
at  IDS.,  and  making  an  allowance  for  wood,  &c.)  is  dated  at 
28,4  5  oL 

,  Tlic  one  third  of  the  flieep  kept  are  of  the  fiiort-bodtcif ,  black-* 
faced,  coarfe^'wooled  kinds  \  which  our  author  judly  celebrates^ 
as  highlv  adapted  for  coarfcr  padure,  from  their  hardinefs  and  fu- 
perior  kmdlinefs  in  feeding.  The  other  two  thirds  are  of  a  fpe* 
cies  finer  wookd,  procured  from  the  black-faced,  which  had  been 
the  original  occupants,  by  repeated  crofiines  with  Cheviot  rams. 
This  kind  our  author  conflders  as  very  far  from  equal  to  the  true 
Cheviot  breed.  This  mode  of  changing  the  breed  is  undoubted** 
ly  the  mod  cautious  and  fafe  ;  yet  our  author  fpecifies  fome  bold 
attempts  made,  of  introducing  a  whole  dock  at  once  from  Che- 
viot, which  had  apparently  fucceeded.  Upon  a  calculation,  the 
data  of  which  were  furnidicd  by  fome  of  the  mod  intelligent 
of  the  farmers,  fheep  padure  may  be  divided,  according  to 
quality,  into  nearly  three  equal  parts ;  of  which  a  portion  of 
50,000  acres  will  maintain  at  die  rate  of  nearly  one  (beep 
upon  two  acres ;  another  portion  of  49,000,  at  the  rate  of  four 
ih-jcp  to  five  acres ;  and  anotlier  of  49,000,  at  the  rate  of  one 
fheep  to  one  acre; — our  author  '-onputes  the  number  of  iheep  in 
this  county  at  1 1  8,ono :  of  which  the  annual  produce,  dxlpof- 
able  for  iiit.:rnal  confumpt,  or  for  market,  he  rates  at  9800  ewes» 
or  other  old  fheep»  and  56,200  lambs. 

The  dock  of  black  cattle  is  computed  at  2200;  of  which  the 
difpofable  produce,  modly  fold  lean,  is  edimated  at  a  fixtli  part> 
or  360. 

:  Tlu"  ^inallnefs  of  the  prop  /.-  •  :i"  arable  land  precludes  the 
pofiibility  of  fattening    any   great   proportion   of  flieep,    upoo 

UBpsared 
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improved  pafture,  or  winter  green  crops ;  atid  ptobably  the  ^hote 
arable  micht,  with  propriety,  be  made  fubfcrvient  to  the  mere 
purpofc  ot  fecuring  the  holding  (lock  from  deficiency  of  food  in 
the  winter  feafon.  It  Is  confiftent  with  our  own  knowledge,  that 
fomc  farmers  propof*  keeping  their  whole  arable  in  alternate  ro- 
tation of  oats  .Hid  turnip  -,  to  ftoi'e  up  their  turnip,  and  fupport 
their  holding  (lock  with  them,  in  winter  ftorms,  as  preferable  to 
hay.  * 

No  limeftone  has  ever  been  difcovered  in  this  county.  It  en- 
joys, however,  the  advantage  of  (hell-marl,  as  a  mean  of  im- 
provement. 

The  author  ftatcs  fomc  curious  fiifts,  and  ingenious  fuggeftions, 
RS  to  the  origin  of  this  fpecies  of  manure,  (p.  ii.  &  232,  &c.) 
iShcll-marl  is  pronounced  to  be  a  colleftion  of  a  fpecies  of  frcfli- 
watcr  fnails,  which,  in  the  rudiments  of  their  organization,  ad- 
here to  (lones  in  various  rills  of  water;  the  animal  and  its 
(hell  both  gradually  attaining  to  their  perfeft  ftatc  of  formation. 
When  pcrfe£^ed,  the  (hell,  containing  its  animal,  is  detached  from 
the  ftone,  and  they  are  carried  by  the  rills  to  the  mofles  into  which 
thcfc  difcharge  themfelves  5  where,  the  water  becoming  ftagnantf 
the  (hells  fubfide,  and  gradually  accumulate  into  thick  beds  or 
ftrata  of  marl.  The  marl  may  be  therefore  coniidered  as  a  com- 
pound of  the  calcareous  matter  of  the  (hells,  mixed  with  the  ani- 
mal matter  of  its  formerly  living  inhabitant,  together  with  alluvial 
mud,  and  the  mofTy  matter  of  the  aquatic  plants,  fucceflTively 
growing  and  decaying,  in  the  ftagnant  water.  Some  ineeniotis 
queries  are  fuggefted.  Is  the  (hell  formed  from  an  eleftivc  at- 
tradion  betwixt  the  body  of  the  animal  and  calcareous  itiattet 
previoufly  fubfifling  in  the  water  of  the  rills  ? — But  there  is  no  vcf- 
txge  of  limeftone  near  the  places  where  the  marl  is  found,  to  fup- 

G  g  g  «  pij 

*  A  youn;r  farmer  from  Selkirkfhire  was  lately  with  ui,  who  pof- 
fe(re8  a  wild  farm  in  that  county.  He  ftatcd,  that  his  proportion  of 
arable  to  (hecp  walks  was  inconfiderable ;  that  he  raifed  few  oatfl^ 
except  what  was  ntceflary  for  fupporting  his  horfcs.  and  paying  livery 
meal  to  his  herds.  A  plaa  of  improvement,  very  (Ajitable  to  farms  fo 
circumftancfd,  was  propofcd  by  him,  viz.  to  crop  the  arable  land  with 
G^ta  and  turnip  alternately.  A  pound  weight  of  hay  per  dtem  being  the 
alioft^nee  given  to  the  (heep  during  a  winter  ftorm,  he  fuppofed  that  % 
tnmipof  6  lib.  would  be  better  than  i  lib.  of  hay ;  and  as  it  is  a  very  fflO« 
derate  computation  to  have  turnip  of  £\x  pound  weight  on  a  fquare  yard^ 
or  J  f  60  times  that  quantity  on  an  acre  |  of  courfe  it  might  be  loftrredy 
that  an  acre  of  turnips  would  go  much  farther  in  fupport ing  fheep,  than 
an  acre  of  hay.  Doubts,  however,  may  be  entertaioed,  whether  the 
lOtaibik  would  anfwer,  if  ptrfevered  in  for  any  conCderable  number  of 
yean;  but  if  frcHi  ground  was  conSantly  brought  in,  the  advantage 
would  be  great. 
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p}y  calcaffous  matter  to  the  water.  Or  is  it  a  procefs  of  trant 
mutation  of  ibme  diilimilir  liibftoncev  effected  by  the  animal 
poNft^ers  of  the  fiiail  ? — But  iloiics  are  found,  without  an  animal 
adhering  to  them,  and  yot  enveloped  wiiii  gebtinous  or  cnifta^ 
ceous  m.mer,  hir.ilir  to  tlic  iliell  of  the  animal  in  its  various  ftage» 
of  formation  and  gmwrh.  Is  tlie  compofing  matter  of  the  (hell, 
then,  formed  in  the  wurcr,  in  Teailinefs  to  atrach  itfclf,  indificri- 
minately,  either  to  the  bo.'.y  of  the  animal  or  to  the  (tones  ?  or 
is  what  is  attached  to  the  iVones  to  be  conlulered  as  a  fuperplus 
formed  by  animal  action,  above  what  is  neceiiary  to  the  encru&a- 
tion  of  tiie  animal  ? 

Tliis  Border  county  contain^  47^»c8c5  acres  Englifh  ;  of  wMch 
three  Afths,  or  228,298  is  ihctp  pillure ;  and  two  fifths,  or 
172,032  are  arable.  Soinc  l.iils  i^  the  mountainous  parts,  ex- 
tend to  23CO  fert  ab-vve  fea  level ;  the  lowell  of  the  arable  exceeds 
not  90  feet  of  elevation,  llancit,  in  the  loweil  parts,  has  been 
known  to  commerce  i*)  the  e::d  of  July,  though  fekiom  general 
till  the  middle  of  Aujuil.  About  two  tlihds  of  the  arable  land 
is  of  light  dry  foil  j  the  other  third  of  lieavy  clay,  of  which  a 
confidcF.ibie  part  is  cold,  wet,  tlialiow,  and  unfeniie.  The  dry 
light  foil  is  geiKTally  found  i::  the  valiies,  along  the  beds  of  the 
rivers  and  rivulets  ;  the  lieavv  is  foand  in  a  higher  elevation. 
Moft  of  the  pailure  Imd  is  green,  and  uiiiy  a  very  iinall  propor- 
tion covered  with  lic.ith. 

The  real  rent  of  Roxburch  'eilimating  the  pailure  at  3s.  per 
acre,  and  the  arable  at  1  ;>.;  is  r^ted  at  171,0411. 

Sheep  are  the  Aarle  produce  oi'  this  couniy,  as  well  as  of  Sel- 
kirk. iProm  a  medium  calculation  of  the  theep  pailure  (at  the 
rate  of  allotment  of  fri^m  li  to  i\  acres  to  one  flieep),  the 
quantity  of  iherp  ker:  ar?  cftimated  ?.t  200, cc^;  the  difpofable 
produce  of  which,  for  f.»reikrn  or  heme  confumption,  arc  efti- 
aiated  at  56,0^0  old  iheep,  and  i.i.ccc  lambs,  and  25,0^0  ftones 
of  wool. 

There  are  five  or  ux  fmall  nock^  of  the  Dllhlcy  breed,  kept  in 
rich  inclofurcs,  in  the  arable  dlihicl.  But  the  kind  generally 
prevalent  is  the  Ci^cviot  breed  :  ihci'e,  40  years  ago,  would  ap- 
pear tn  have  been  improved  by  an  importation  of  rams  from  Lin- 
coln {hi  re,  before  the  breed  of  that  county  had  degenerated.  Va- 
riou<5  crclTrs  of  the  ijiiive  breed  are  attempted,  to  improve,  (till 
farther,  the  native  finencfs  of  their  wool,  and  to  remedy  their 
defect  of  Ihare,  the  low  and  thin  fore-quaners  :  this  is  attempt- 
ed by  rams  of  the  South-Down  or  Hereford  breedSy  or  thofe 
with  a  dafli  of  Spaniih  blood  in  ihenu 
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Inch  timC)  as  well  as  care  and  attention,  are  neceflary  to 
y  thefe  experiments  to  a  conclufiye  refult ;  but  we  are 
py  to  be  informed,  that  the^  are  cnrried  on  with  fpirit. 
lore  of  black  cattle,  and  perhaps  of  (lieep,  would  feem  to  be 
ght  in  and  fattened,  on  the  improved  paft-ures  and  wintec 
38  of  the  arable  parts  of  the  county,  than  what  can  be  afibrd- 
From  the  difpofable  produce  of  the  pafture  diflpi£l. 
'he  proportions  of  the  different  breeds  of  iheep,  which  an 
;  of  improved  padure  will  fatten,  are  flated  as  follows  : — Of 
Difhley,  three  ewes  with  four  lambs,  f.  €•.  one  of  the  three 
:$  being  fuppofed,  on  average,  to  have  twins — of  the  Che- 
,  four  ewes  with  their  lambs — of  the  black-faced  five  ewes, 
li  their  lambs.  Thefe  wril  yield,  rcfpedlively,  above  the  price 
Krhich  they  were  bought  in,  Difliley,  2I.  15^.  6<l, /^  acre, 
iviot,  2i.  2S.,  Black -faced,  il.  17s.  6d.  The  author,  how- 
',  obferves,  that  the  whole  profit  of  the  black-faced  does  not 
:ar  in  this  (latement ;  inafmuch  as,  from  their  more  kindly 
tng,  they  can  be  earlier  fdd,  and  the  grafs  cleared  for  the 
ption  of  a  new  flock.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  black- 
d  breed  is  generally  to  be  found  in  gentlemens -inclofures, 
family  ufe  ^  being  preferred  for  the  delicacy  of  their  mut- 

.fter  confiderablc  difcuffion  as  -to  the  mode  of  changing 
ds — whether,  by  feledling  merely  the  bed  of  the  natives  to 
d  from,  in  which  tlicre  is  no  rifle — or  by  crofEng  merely 
I  foreign  rams,  which  isfafe,  as  the  progeny  are  habituated 
he  fituation  from  infr4ncy — or  introdiicing  an  entire  loreipjii 
k,  with  difcrepant  habits,  which  is  mo4t  hazardous  -,  our 
lor  feems  not  to  have  fcen  reafon  to  adopt  any  general  con- 
on,  farther  than  *  that  very  much  may  be  done  by  judicious 
[es,  and  that  a  jzood  deal  alfo  depends  on  foil  and  climate. 
•ther  any  alterations  in  theff,  produced  by  drains  or  planca* 
3,  will  prove  more  favourable  to  OHe  breed  than  to  otheis, 
irevent  or  leiT.^n  the  tendency  of  particular  breeds  to  de- 
;rate  in  certain  fituacions,  remuins  yet  to  be  afcertained.  * 

it)' 

bout  2000  calves  may  be  fattened  in  this  county,  annually, 
Kelfo  and  Jedbiargh  markets  ;  this  being  a  more  profitable 
e  of  difpofin^  of  nnllc,  th;in  the  making  of  cheefe  and  bat- 
And  about  6oco  black  cattle  nuy  be  f;ittcned  on  grafs,  and 
;^aal  number  upon  turnips,  ior  th»rfc  and  other  markets. 
cattle,  (tall  fed  upon  turnips,  are  To  bound  to  their  Italls,  as 
inrfer  them  from  raifing  their  heads  above  the  level  of  their 
t»^  to  prevent  their  choaking  ;  in  this  way,  the  turnip  c.i"- 
ie  fopced  into  the  throsti  in  defcendingj  by  its  own  w  '  • 
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but  merely  by  the  force  applied  to  it  by  the  mufcles  of  deglati- 
tion.  They  are  often  failened  by  the  horns,  which  has  the  far- 
ther eire£l  of  preventing  them  from  licking  their  own  bodies  i 
^hich,  both  poifons  the  (loniach  by  the  hairs  fwalloweit,  and 
brutfes  and  difcolours  (it  is  faid)  the  flelh  of  the  part  licked. 

The  rate  of  manuring  with  dung  being  at  about  20  to  24  cart 
loads  of  1$  or  16  cwt.  each  pier  acre  *,  and  the  produce  of  dung« 
yielded  from  an  acre  of  turnips  confumed  by  (lall-rfed  cattle, 
upon  an  average  of  all  the  turnip  crops,  good  and  bad,  being 
about  10  fuch  cart  loads  *,  every  two  acres  of  turnip  fliould  yield 
dung  for  one  acre.  Twenty- four  tons  of  turnip  are  dated  as  a 
large  average  produce  for  an  acre  \  and  aj-  cwt.  as  fufficient 
per  diem  for  a  moderate  fi;ied  bullock  that  may  feed  to  45  ftoD«5 
Dutch  weight,     (p.  94). 

The  rate  of  fattening,  in  black  cattle  ftail  fed  or  turnipi  is 
ftated  at  an  increafe  of  one  fourth  of  their  weight  in  four  or 
five  months,     (p.  147). 

More  command  of  dung  is  obtained  by  confuming  the  turnip 
in  the  houfe,  than  upon  the  (leld ;  neverthelefs,  from  the  ad- 
vantage of  lefs  labour,  it  is  beooming  more  general  to  confume 
them  on  the  field)  by  (heep  confined  in  hurdles ;  and  a  com- 
merce is  carried  on  betwixt  the  farmers  of  the  pafturing  and 
arable  diftriclsi  the  former  often  purchafing  fields  from  the  Lit- 
teri  to  be  fo  confumed,  in  fattening  their  difpofable  produce, 
or  keeping  on  their  breeding  or  holding  (lock.  Left,  howcveri 
the  fuperabundant  dunging,  thus  given  to  the  turnip  field, 
ihould  render  the  fubfequent  crop  too  luxuriant,  whilft  the 
other  fields  (hould  fufFer  by  the  ob(lru£lion,  it  is  coming  into 
pradice  to  pull  a  part  of  the  rows  of  turnips  for  (tall^feeding, 
and  alternately  to  leave  other  rows  (landing,  to  be  confumed 
upon  the  (ield. 

Mari  was  firft  applied,  as  a  manure,  in  Roxburgh,  by  Lord 
Sdinto,  as  a  proprietor,  and  by  Mr  Dawfon,  as  a  farmer,  about 
Jthe  year  1753  y  the  former  ufing  his  own  fliell  marl,  which 
was  not  then  to  be  had  for  fale,  and  the  latter  clay  marl ;  the 
former  at  the  rate  of  30  cart^,  the  latter  at  the  race  of  330  carts 
itfr  apre.  So  foon  as  roads  of  communication  were  opened,  lime 
immediately  fuperfeded  the  ufe  of  clay  ni^irl  (of  which  fu^h 
enormous  quantities  needed  to  be  applied)  \  though  the  coun- 
ty yields  no  |ime,  ^nd  the  diilance  to  it  frxtends  from  16  to 
30  miles.  Since  the  year  1772,  (liell  marl  has  been  expofed 
to  public  fale ;  and  (ince  it  was  thus  procurable  by  farmers  at 
large,  its  application  is  becoming  more  general.  From  20  to  25 
carts,  fuch  as  already  fpecified,  are  given  to  the  acre,  of  this  (bell 
X{)^ij  in  a  dry  ftate ;  it  lofes^  in  dryiugj  a  fifth  of  ito  bulk  ir«t 
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from  the  pit  The  efFc;£ls  of  marl  are  obferfed  to  be>  noi  iRi« 
rocdiate,  but  lading  :  crops  from  marl  are  a  fortnight  later  ia 
ripening  than  thofe  from  lime,  and  the  grain  of  lefs  weight  bf 
i-ioth,  in  equal  meafure. 

Lime  is  rather  preferred  even  to  (hell  marl,  its  quicker  ope- 
ration fuiting  better  with  the  (hort  tenure  of  a  tenant's  pofTef- 
fion.  It  is  applied  at  tlie  rate  of  fix  carts  to  the  acre«  in  li^hC 
folk ;  and  of  eight,  ten,  or  fometimes  futeen,  in  clay  foils. 

Fallow,  with  marl  or  lime,  either  with  or  without  dun)i;  '^ 
and  cither  complete,  or  with  a  green  crop,  is  the  fundame.iral 
drelfing,  depended  upon,  to  fecure  the  fubfcquent  cr  >ps,  in  me 
courfe  of  rotation,  upon  the  arable  lands.  Entire  fallow  is  uicJ^ 
upon  clay,  which  is  a  foil  unfit  for  turnip  crops.  The  m>  It  a^*- 
proved  fucceflion  by  which  this  is  followed,  is — rft,  wheat ;  2d, 
peas  i  3d,  barley,  with  grades }  4th,  hay,  cut,  or  fometimes 
paftured  by  ilieep ;  5th,  oacs:^-or  by,  ift^  wheat;  2d,  peas; 
3d,  barley  with  clover ;  4th,  two  or  three  years  pailure ;  5th» 
oats.  We  were  rather  furprifed  to  iind  uo  mention  of  drilled 
beans  in  the  rotations  upon  clay  foil. 

On  light  lands,  turnip  is  ufed  as  the  general  fallow  crop  ; 
followed  by,  id,  barley  with  grniTes;  id,  hay;  3d,  oats;  4thft 
peas ;  5th,  barley,  with  padure  gralfes ;  6th,  pafture  for  feve- 
ral  years  ;  7th,  oats  : — or  by,  lit,  barley  with  grafTes  ;  ad,  hay  ; 
3d,  two  years  padure ;  4th,  oats.  Thefe  are  fome  of  the  mod 
approved  rotations  ;  though  many  others  are  pra6tifed.  An  ex- 
tended rotation,  from  the  original  drefling,  enables  the  farmer 
CO  go  over  the  greater  proportion  of  the  land  in  his  farm. 

We  are  forry  to  find  the  Ruta-baga  had  begun  to  be  lefs  va- 
lued, as  we  know  not  of  a  vegetable  better  calculated  to  make 
winter  and  fummer  fucculent  feeding  meet  each  other. 

The  average  returns  of  grain  per  acre,  are  ftatcd  by  the  Rox- 
burgh boll,  which  contains  five  firlocs  Linlithgow  meafure,  and 
ai  trifle  more,  viz.  wheat  four  bolis,  barley  four  and  a  half, 
oats  four  and  a  fourth,  peas  two  and  three  fourths  We  con- 
ceive this  to  be  a  fmall  return ;  but  prefume  the  feed  is  kept 
out,  and  the  difpofable  produce  only  given.  The  number  of 
acres  under  oats  are  itatcd  at  41,008,  barley  16,404,  wheat  9843^ 
peas  6562. 

The  fize  of  arable  farms  runs  from  150  to  5C0  acres,  and 
from  lool.  to  4001.  of  rent.  From  800  to  3000  acres  is  the  ge- 
neral fize  of  iheep  farms ;  but  one  farmer  has  often  two  or  three 
of  fuch  farms  in  his  poflelTion. 

Our  author's  ideas  refpe£ling  tithes  are  very  liberal  for  a 
clergyman,  the  generality  of  that  profeffion  entertaining  a  han- 
kcrSg  dcfire  after  the  fl.efh  pots  of  Egypt.    He  fays^ 
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*  One  or  two  clergymen  have  a  right  to  fome  tithes,  but  hare  been 
in  ufe,  time  immemorial,  to  accj^pt  a  fmall  fiim  in  lieu  of  them.  Thii 
i^  a  lofs  to  them  ;  but  a  matprial  acjvantiige  both  to  the  proprietora  aD4 
tenants  of  the  grounds,  who  are  thereby  freed  from  a  yqcatiouB  obl^ad^ 
IQ  ufeful  improvenients  *• 

That  tithes  are  a  ve:catiou8  obflacle  to  improvements,  cannot 
be  queftioned  by  any  man  who  has  fludied  the  fubjec^.  When 
thus  decidedly  condemned  by  a  gentleman  of  difcernment  and 
information,  one  who  may  naturally  be  fuppofed  not  inimical  to 
the  fydem,  convi£lion  muil  flafli  upon  the  mind  of  every  one 
who  has  the  public  good  at  hearti  and  who  is  not  difpofed  to  fet 
individual  advantage  in  oppofirion  to  national  improvement. 

The  Roxburgh  farmers  would  feetn  to  conftitute  a  very  re- 
fpe£lable  clafs :  ^  Many  of  them  have  received  a  claflical,  and 
fome  a  liberal  education.  *  In  regard  to  their  manner  of  dealing, 
the  author  obferves,  ^  they,  are  likewife  entitled  to  much  praifq 
jbr  the  plainnefs  and  good  faith  of  their  dealings.  Bargains  are 
not  made  with  lefs  chicane  or  higgling,  or  fulfilled  with  more 
honour,  by  the  firft  houfes  in  the  kingdom.  '     (p*  31-  33)- 

Two  thirds,  at  leaft,  of  the  arable  di(tri£l,  is  enclofed ;  a  mea- 
sure indifpenfable  for  appropriation  to  agricultural  purpofes,  in 
a  county  partly  arable,  partly  paftoral. 

We  have  been  large  in  our  analyfis  of  the  matter  of  this  Sur- 
vey, though  we  pretend  not  to  follow  the  author  through  his 
extenfive  details ;  and  we  have  left  little  room  for  extra^b,  as 
fpecimens  of  his  manner.  We  can  only  obfervie,  that  wc  believe 
his  ilyle  to  be  fo  devoid  of  idiomatifms  of  the  Scotifh  language, 
-jnd  fo  much  dlvejfled  of  all  technic  terms,  that  no  Englifiiman 
will  find  it  diiGcuIt  to  comprehend  his  fcnfe,  nor  will  feel  any 
expreflion  uncouth  to  his  ear. 

We  {hall  juft  lay  before  our  readers  the  author's  ju.'icious  re- 
marks on  the  beft  mode  of  forini'jg  ror^ds ;  a  fuljjccS,  if  not  fo 
immediately,  ac  lead  mod  cilenciaily  connedcd  with  agricultural 
improvement. 

«  In  making  both  tumpike  and  crofs  rr.?A^.^  too  little  attention  was  at 
firft  paid  to  avoid  acclivities,  nrrj  conV.'.'>  thrm  in  ♦he  moit  level  and 
neareil  dirtftlt'in.  The  gentl'^tnc.i  v.vre  inexperienced,  unwilling  to 
break  into  cnclofurcs,  or  to  *  -w.  the  property  of  any  individual ;  de« 
firous  of  fludyiug  each  oibcr':.  convcnicncy,  and,  above  all,  anxious  to 

obferve 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  learn  ihat  a  clergyman  has  aAuallf 
drawn,  in  1796,  the  tithes  of  lamb,  woiK  green  or  nrw  pulled  lint,  and 
natural  hay,  in  kin4>  from  one  part  of  hib  pariib,  and  bu  fumed  tM 
^Utfs  of  thefc  articles  io  aiiotiicr  part. 
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obferre  oeconomy.  Hence  the  line  of  former  roads  was  followed  lur 
nuch  aa  pofliblcy  to  prevent  both  caufe  of  offence  and  unneceffary  fx« 
pence.  A  road,  already  partly  dune,  could  be  completed  at  an  eatier 
rate,  thaa  a  road  wholly  new.  And  proprietors  had  lefs  caufe  to  com* 
plain  when  an  old  road  was  widened,  tiian  when  a  new  one  was  carried 
through  their  fields.  There  was  alfo  fome  faving  in  taking  the  advan- 
tage of  bridges  already  built,  in  (lead  of  erc6^ing  others.  On  the  fame 
principle,  the  making  of  roads  was  cominitted  to  thofe,  who  gave  the 
lowed  tftimate,  and  who  were  both  fparincj  of  their  materials,  and  un- 
Ikilful  in  laying  them  on.  Jn  a  few  ycar-^,  there  was  a  ncccfTity,  in  fome 
inltanccs,  to  alter  the  dired^ion,  and  in  others  to  renew  the  roads. 
iTiefe  errors,  however,  have  long  ago  been  perceived  and  corrcdled- 
Tlie  later  roads  are  made  with  an  evlrlcnt  regard  to  eafe,  convcr.iencyi 
and  beauty ;  and  ate  pleating  indications  of  the  judgment  and  good  lafte 
of  thofc  by  whoni  they  were  planned.  Yet  not  only  here,  but  in  the 
greateft  pnrt  of  Scotland,  the  art  of  road-making  is  imperfedlly  under- 
iiond  ;  and  prrhips  the  following  hints,  on  this  fubject,  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  the  public. 

*  The  firft  care  ihould  be  to  get  a  firm  foundation.  All  the  foil,  and 
any  (oft  fubliance  that  may  be  under  it,  mud  be  thrown  adde,  till  prra- 
vel,  rock,  or  hard  till  is  found.  In  cafes  where  this  would  be  ditficult 
or  expentive,  let  the  bottom  of  the  road,  after  paring  off  the  furfacc,  be 
bid  with  bruihwood,  bramble,  the  branches  of  trees,  efpccialiy  thofe 
which  liave  numerous  twigs,  or  fuch  weeds  and  roots  as  are  tough  and 
cohedve.  Tliefc  form  a  kind  of  thick  uet,  to  prevent  the  doncs  from 
linking,  and  the  mud  from  rifjng.  The  doncs  diould  all  be  hard,  bro- 
ken very  fmall,  and  none  of  them  fmouth  or  round.  The  rough  lides 
and  diarp  edges  and  angles  of  thofe  pieces  made  by  the  hammer,  adhere 
together,  detain  the  particles  of  find  and  gravel  which  are  forced  down 
among  them,  and  become  a  compadl  and  firm  body.  Whereas  large 
ftones,  and  even  fmall  ones,  when  fmooth  or  ruund,  invariably  work 
their  way  to  the  furface  by  the  jolting  of  heavy  carriat/ee.  The  grcnteft 
depth  of  doncs  (hoi.ld  always  be  on  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  there 
Ihould  be  a  very  gentle  (lope  towards  each  fide,  not  above  an  in  tIi  or 
thereabouts  to  every  three  feet.  When  the  flope  is  Icfe,  water  will  not 
defceud  readily  ;  and,  when  it  is  much  greater,  all  carriages  will  ftiun 
the  declivity  on  the  fides,  and  go  along  the  highed  part,  crudi  it  down, 
form  nits,  and  dtdroy  the  road.  A  Hope  of  five  or  fix  inches  in  fifteen 
feet  is  too  trifling  to  be  felt  as  an  inconveniency  by  any  carnage,  and 
affords  reafon  to  expedl  an  equal  preflure  on  every  part  of  the  road* 
than  which  nothing  is  more  efl*ential  to  its  durability.  Ic  is  alfo  of  vsft 
importance  to  fpread  the  gravel  thickly,  and  equally,  fo  that  the  teeth 
pf  a  common  garden  rake  may  paU  along,  and  draw  afide  the  larged  of 
thofe  fmooth  and  round  dones  with  which  it  abounds,  without  reaching^ 
the  broken  dones  laid  below.  Thefc  round  and  fmooth  doncs,  however 
finafl,  (hould  be  fu!jjeded  to  the  hammer,  and  mixed  with  the  other 
eaet  which  are  dill  uncovered.  If  the  roadj  after  being  thus  gravelled, 
'"''^ vaj 
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carefully  beat  down  wttb  n  rammer,  or  if  a  heavy*  roller  was  drawitf 
along  the  fummit  and  each  fide  all  inequalities  and  hollows  woulA 
iatmtr  appear,  and  could  eafily  be  filled  up  with  coarfe  jiipiivel.  A 
fiDootb»  equal  furface,  by  not  occafionin|[r  jolts  removes  one  manifett 
caale  of  injury  to  roads.  And  a  little  care  for  a  TeaibD  or  two  to  fill  op 
and  confolidate  the  ruts,  will  prefent  a  road  which»  of  all  others,  bids 
fureft  to  laft  long,  and  need  little  reparation.  It  is,  indeed,  attended 
with  extraordinary  trouble  and  expence  at  firft  ;  but  will  prove  a  faving 
in  the  erd.  By  attending  to  thefe  pnnciples,  truftees  on  turnpike  roads 
siay  be  aifured,  that  they  (hall  be  no  lofers  in  the  courfe  of  30  years.  * 

Perhaps  the  author  has- thus  defcribed  the  beft  way  of  forming 
and  making  roads  that  has  been  hitherto  devifed }  and  we  heartily 
bellow  our  approbation  upon  the  methods  fuggefted  by  him* 
iload-making  has  been  treated  very  fuperficially  in  mod  of  the 
county  Reports,  though  few  branches  of  political  economy  are 
more  nearly  conne£led  with  agricultural  piofperity  than  the 
making  and  repairing  of  public  roads. 

We  {hall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  we  could  have  wiihed 
the  author  had  taken  to  himfelf  more  latitude  than  he  has 
thought  proper  to  afiume  in  regard  to  extenfive  general  reafon- 
ingSy  for  which  his  talents  are  abundantly  adequate.  Meantime, 
in  fo  far  as  he  has  gone,  we  in  general  coincide  with  him  \  par- 
ticularly in  his  opinion  as  to  the  abfurdity  of  withholding  leafes, 
even  in  mere  paflure  diftrifts,  and  of  refufing  to  the  tenant  the 
complete  alienable  property  of  his  leafe.  In  the  fentiments  es- 
prefTed  upon  thefe  points,  Dr  Doughs  will  be  joined  by  nine- 
tenths  of  Britifh  agriculturifts ;  and  we  rejoice  to  fee  doctrines, 
which  we  have  long  maintained,  judicioufly  ilJullrated  by  a 
gentleman  who  mull  be  regarded  by  all  parties  as  an  impartial 
judge, 
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A  Philofopblcal  and  Pra^lical  ^reattfe  on  HorfeSy  and  on  the  Moral 
Dutus  of  Man  towards  the  Brute  Creation.  By  John  Law- 
lence.     8vo*     2  vols*    Symonds,  London.     1802. 

TO  farmers,  few  fubjefts  can  be  more  interefting  than  that  of 
the  publication  now  under  notice.  Horfes,  our  fole  agents  of 
labour,  at  lead  in  this  quarter  of  the  empire,  are  of  ferious  im- 
portance, from  their  high  price  and  expenlive  keep.  Hence,  in- 
dependent of  moral  feelings,  every  attempt  to  in{lru£t  us  how  to 
preferve  them  in  health  and  vigour,  or  to  reftore  them  when  dif- 
eafed,  mud  be  received  with  complacency.  How  far  the  pre« 
fent  performance  is  calculated  for  fulfilling  thefe  important  end6| 
WC  mall  not  ptefume  to  decide  \  not  pretending  to  deep  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  in  the  veterinary  art :  But  we  confider  it  oar  duty  to  in* 
form  our  readers  of  every  publication  that  comes  in  our  way,  tm 
nearly  conne£bed  with  agriculture. 

Having  never  feen  the  (irlt  edition  of  this  book,  we  know  not 
how  far  the  fecond,  now  before  us,  may  have  been  improved  or 
enlarged  :  But  the  book  certainly  handles  a  number  of  very  ufe* 
ful  topics,  in  a  moil  facetious  and  pleafing  way,  though  often 
rather  whimfical  and  paradoxical  in  the  expref&ons  and  the  fen- 
timents  which  it  inculcates. 

In  the  very  outfet  of  our  obfervations,  we  mud  take  leave 
to  diflent  from  the  (trange  account  our  author  hns  been  pleafed 
to  give  of  himfelf  and  his  work.  Were  we  to  believe  him 
implicitly,  we  mud  of  neceifity  have  thrown  a^vay  his  va« 
lumes,  as  the  offspring  of  imbecility  :  *  For  in  his  preface,  he 
apologizes  ^  for  the  weak,  defective,  prolix,  and  tedious  exccu* 
tion  ;  as  the  offspring  of  a  mind  not  naturally  brilliant,  but  en* 
feebled,  confufed,  and  irritable,  from  chronic  bodily  wcaknefs  i 
and  of  a  memory,  at  intervals,  fcarce  fufliciently  rcte:!iive  foi 
the  ordinary  purpofes  of  life. ' 

That  his  mind  is  irritable,  we  certainly  have  (Irong  proofs, 
in  the  fevere  manner  in  which  he  reprehends  the  unac!;.»ow- 
ledged  pbgiiirifm  of  Taplin,  his  competitor  for  veterinary  iamc : 
But  he  gives  fo  many  inftances  of  good  fenfe  and  found  rea- 
foning,  interfperfcd  indeed  with  what  we  confider  as  miftakes 
in  principle,  though  not  numerous,  that  we  are  under  the  ne* 
ceflity  of  quedioning  his  accurate  knowledge  or  defcription  of 
his  powers  in  other  refpefis. 

In  the  introdu£lory  chapter  to  the  fird  volume,  a  critical  ac- 
count of  veterinary  writers  affords  fome  very  curious  fpeciroent 
of  the  ingenuity  01  ancient  horfe-do£tors  for  poifoning  their  pa* 
tients ;  and  fome  methods  of  torture,  that  no  man  above  the 
level  of  a  bullock-hunter  can  conceive  without  horror.  One 
exprefTion,  in  an  innocent  receipt  of  old  Markham,  we  ihall  en« 
able  our  author  to  comprehend,  and  help  him  out  at  a  dead  lift, 
to  ufe  his  own  words.  A  moldy-nuarp^  he  may  pleafe  to  inform 
the  old  wives  of  his  acquaintance,  is  very  nearly  the  Germao 
and  Scoti(h  name  for  a  niQie. 

After  a  chronological  account  of  writers  on  horfes,  from 
Blundevill  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  through  Morgan,  Maf« 
cal,  Martin,  Cliiibrd,  and  others  now  forgotten,  and  the  re^ 
ioHtable  Gervafe  Markham ;  who,  he  fays,  *  was  the  oracle  of 
(apiont  grooms,  the  fiddle  of  old  wives,  and  the  glory  of  book' 
idUm  I  though  only  a  mere  vulgar  and  illiterate  compiler  of 
vorkii  ftuffed  with  all  the  execrable  trafh  ever  invented  by 
yiitert|  or  pra^ifed  bj  farriers  s '  li^  ftops  a  little  to  confider 
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and  comment  upon  fomc  of  the  contents  of  his  Pandora*s  box^  but 
which  V9C  ihall  not  prefent  to  the  taftey  fmell,  or  feelings  of  our 
readers.  Baret,  De  Grey,  and  Snape,  come  next  in'  order. 
The  Duke  of  Newcaftle  is  mentioned,  with  a  ftrange  allufion 
about  the  half  of  a  Jiately  pair^  which  wc  confefs  ourfclvcs  too 
dull  to  comprehend.  Sir  William  Hope  is  the  laft  in  his  lift 
of  exploded  writers,  who,  (ince  old  Markham,  drenched  the 
Mrretched  horfe  with  naufeous  flops,  or  configned  him  to  ufeleft 
torture  in  the  hands  of  ignorance  and  brutality. 
-  Gibfon  and  Bracken  are  next  mentioned  with  praife,  as  hav- 
ing firfl  edablifhed  veterinary  prafticc  on  true  medical  prin* 
ciples.  Many  others  are  noticed,  as  having  publifhed  on  the 
fubje£l ;  but  thefe  two  only  are  confidered  as  any  way  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  originality. 

Of  the  'numerous  fucceflbrs  of  thofe  two  favourite  writers, 
the  opinion  of  our  author  (hall  be  given  nearly  in  his  own 
words :  '  Of  mere  compilers,  &c.  we  have  had  many  more  than 
quant,  ftfjf,  in  the  prefent  century.  Of  thefe  worthy  labourerSf 
fome  had  perhaps  a  fuperficial  knowledge  of  horfes,  but  none  at 
all  of  phyiic  or  furgery :  others  had  a  fmattering  of  medicine, 
without  any  knowledge  jof  horfes ;  but  moft  feem  to  have  known 
nothing  of  either. ' 

The  Treatifc  on  Live  Stock,  by  the  experienced  and  refpeA- 
able  George  Culley,  is  almoft  the  only  work  which  efcapes  the 
reprchenfion  of  Mr  Lawrence.  This  he  properly  character* 
ifes  as  *  the  only  original  work  of  the  kind  in  our  language, 
and  as  containing  a  mod  valuable  fund  of  information.  '  The 
treatifes  which  have  been  publifhed  by  Mr  Clark,  his  Ma- 
jefty's  farrier  for  Scotland,  are  alfo  exempted  from  his  op« 
probrious  lift,  and  treated  with  confiderable  and  well  merited 
refpeft. 

Not  to  be  tedious,  we  fliall  now  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work  itfelf,  for  the  critical  remarks  it  contains  on  the  veterinary 
writers  of  France.  His  next  objeft  of  attention,  is  the  Gentle^ 
man^s  Stable  DireSloryy  by  Mr  Tapliji.  And  here  Mr  Lawrence 
certainly  afTumes  the  critic  con  aniore.  He  alleges,  that  Mr 
Taplin,  •  who  profefles  to  teach  an  entirely  improved  pradlicCi 
and  to  exhibit  remarks  on  the  dangerous,  and  almoft  obfoletCi 
praAice  of  Gibfon,  Bracken,  Bartlet,  and  Ofmer,  has  only  com* 
piled  from  thefe,  in  the  moft  barefaced  manner,  though  endea* 
youring  to  conceal  his  plagiarifm  under  the  cloak  of  downright 
ribaldry,  pretended  experience,  or  affeQed  invedive. '  How 
far  thefe  very  ferious  charges  may  be  juft,  we  ihall  not  attempt 
to  inveftigate.  Veterinary  medicine  and  furgery  are  not  pro- 
fcffionally  known  to  usi   aad  the  dry  labour  gf  comparing 
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fyftcmSy  of  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  fully  converfant  in 
the  principles  and  practice,  we  do  not  conceive  to  be  within  our 
province. 

The  whole  of  the  (ird  Volume,  and  a  confiderable  portion  of 
the  fecondi  though  divided  into  chapters,  as  conftituting  integrant 
parts  of  a  regular  whole,  contain,  in  fact,  a  number  of  detached 
eflays  upon  various  topics.  Thefe  are  indeed  connected  with 
the  general  fuhjecl,  horfes^  but  frequently  indulge  in  epifodical 
deviations,  in  which  the  connexion  is  by  no  means  very  evidentt 
The  intro(luctory  chapter  we  have  already  noticed.  The  others^ 
in  the  firfl  volume,  are — On  the  horfe  in  general — On  the  rigits 
of  bealls  —On  the  hackney  and  hunter — The  modern  method  of 
riding — On  draught  cattle — On  the  menage — On  (hoeing. 

In  the  fecond  volume — On  the  philofophy  of  fports — Stable 
ecnnomy — Draught  oxen — Purchafe  and  fale — The  turf. 

Then  follow  a  number  of  chapters,  containing  our  author's 
propofed  fyilcm  of  veterinary  practice.  And  the  work  concludes 
with  a  chapter  on  the  difeafcs  of  horned  cattle,  and  the  proper 
treatment  of  cows  and  calves. 

It  would  very  much  exceed  our  limits  to  attempt  any  analyfis 
of  the  contents  of  thofc  i.unerous  diviGons;  and  we  have  al- 
ready exprefled  our  incompetence  to  decide  on  the  merits  of 
many  of  them  ;  befides,  our  author  does  not  pretend  to  origin- 
ality in  his  veterinary  fyftem,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  com- 
piled from  his  favourites,  Gibfon  and  Bracken. 

The  third  chapter  of  volume  ill  treats  on  the  rights  of  beajls ^ 
and  we  confefs  that  much  fatisfa£lion  has  been  received  by  us 
on  the  examination  of  it.  After  difcufling  the  ab(lra£l  princi- 
ciple  with  confiderable  ability,  the  author  declares,  that 

— *  the  grand  foiircc  of  the  unmerited  and  fuperfluous  mifery  of 
beads,  exills,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  dcfcC^  in  the  conflitution  of  all  com- 
munities. No  human  government,  I  believe,  has  ever  recognifed  the 
jus  anivialtum^  which  fuR'ly  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  jurifprudence 
of  ever)'  fylhm,  founded  on  tlie  principles  of  juilice  and  humanity. 
The  fnnple  ri^lit  of  tlufe  four-Jegged,  and  mute  citizens,  hath  already 
been  difcufllJ,  Experience  plainly  demouftrates  tlie  inefEeacy  of  mere 
morality  to  prLVcut  aggreflion,  and  the  neceflity  of  coercive  laws  for 
the  (ecurity  of  rights.  I  then*fore  propofe,  that  the  Rights  of  Beads 
be  formally  acknowledged  by  the  llatc,  and  tliat  a  law  be  framed  upon 
that  principle,  to  jruard  and  proteft  them  from  a^ts  of  flagrant  and  wan- 
ton cruelty,  whether  committed  by  their  owners  or  others.  As  the  law 
Hands  at  prefent,  no  man  is  punifhable  for  an  aft  of  the  moft  extreme 
cruelty  to  a  brute  animal,  but  upon  the  principle  of  an  injury  done  to 
the  property  of  another ;  of  courfe,  the  owner  of  a  beail  has  the  tacit 
tflowance  of  the  law  to  inflift  upon  it,  if  he  ihall  fo  pleafe,  the  moil 
borrid  barbarities. '    p.  123. 
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It  is  clear  that  no  man  can  be  ptinifhed  for  cruelty  (liown  to 
an  animal,  unlefs  it  belongs  to  another  perfon  \  and  the  puni(h«- 
ment  then  inflifteil  proceeds  upon  the  ground,  that  the  pro- 
perty of  your  neighbour  is  injured,  and  not  becaufe  the  ani- 
mal was  hurt  or  deftroyed.  indeed,  fome  of  our  great  ora- 
tors appear  to  think,  that  the  true  Brttidi  character  is  pre- 
ferved  by  encouraging  brutal  fports.  Their  theory  feems  to  be, 
that  cruelty  and  bravery  are  fynonymous  terms.  Therefore,  any 
ftatutory  regulations,  fuch  as  propofed  by  our  author,  will  always 
be  oppofcd  by  people  of  this  unhuraanized  dcfcriprion. 

In  volume  iirfl,  p.  322.  and  again,  volume  fecond,  p.  121. 
our  author  labours  hard  for  oxen  as  beads  of  flow  draught  for 
farm  work,  in  preference  to  horfes ;  though  he  previoufly  ap- 
prifes  his  readers,  that  *  he  has  never  ufed  oxen  for  draught. ' 
We  cannot  help  remarking,  that  this  puts  us  in   mind  of  the 
monkey   in  the  fable,  who  perfuaded  pufs  of  the  excellence, 
pleafantnefs,  and  fafety,  of  taking  chefnuts  from  the  fire  with 
her  paws,  though  he  did  not  choofe  to  rilk  his  own.     He  quotes 
Mr  CuUey,   already  mentioned,  with   well    merited  praife,  as 
keeping  one  hundred  and  fifty  draught  oxen  -,  ufmg  them,  in 
pairs,  in  the  plough,  with  reins,  and  no  driver,  and  fmgle  in 
carts.     How  this  fa£^  may  be,  we  know  not :   But  feventy-fiTe 
ploughs,  even  fuppofing  no  horfes  kept,  would  indicate  a  moft 
enormous  farm,  efpccially  confidering  that  Mr  Culley  is  a  moft 
cxtenfivc  breeder  and  feeder  of  fheep.     It  is  likewife  rather  lin- 
gular, that  the  Agricultural  Report  for  Northumberland,  drawn 
tip  by  Mr  Culley,  in  conjundlion  with  Mr  Bailey,  ihould  give  a 
moft  decifive  opinion   in  favour  of  horfes,  as  beafts  of   farm 
draught,  after  a  fr.Ir  difcuflion  of  their  merits  and  expences,  as 
compared  with  thofe  of  oxen.    Perhaps  our  author  takes  the  paft 
for  the  prefent,  and  does  not  relle£l  on  the  many  changes  intro- 
duced into  rural  practice  fmce  the  tithe  that  Mr  Culley's  book  on 
lire  (lock  was  publiflied.     If  Mr  Culley  has  changed  his  fenti- 
ments  on  the  workiftg  of  oxen,  it  is  the  ftrongeft  proof  that  can 
be  offered  in  favour  of  the  fuperlority  of  horfes.     As  already 
feid,  we  are  ignonmt  huw  the  matter  exa£lly  flands^  but,  as  the 
Northumberland  Survey  more  decidedly  embraces  the  caufe  of 
horfes  than  any  publication  wc  have  perufcd,  it  is  fair  to  infer, 
that  that  moil  refpeclable  agriculturift  has  feen  caufe  to  change 
bis  fcntimcnts,  and  confequcntly  his  praflice. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  fyitcin  of  veterinary  pra£tice,  we  have 
already  declined,  for  good  reafons,  to  give  any  opinion.  On 
one  fubje6l,  however,  an  old  furgrron,  not  veterinary,  has  fur- 
niihed  the  following  hint.  Mr  Tiplm,  with  great  and  proper 
zeal  for  the  fafety  and  care  of  horfes,  flrongly  inculcates  thd 
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propriety  of  only  employing  the  Tcry  bcft  medicines  cf  every 
kind.  This  is  too  much  negleAed,  even  for  the  internal  ufe  oi* 
humsin  patients.  On  the  fubjeft  of  alocsi  he  infifts  that  none, 
except  ficcharinc,  ought  ever  to  be  exhibited.  Our  friend  alleges, 
that  the  kind  callcrd  bcil  B.}rbadoes  arc  perfe6lly  fafe,  and  much 
cheaper;  but  hints^  that  purging^  in  general,  except  with  great 
precautions,  and  in  moderate  dofcs^  is  very  dangerous  for  horfesj 
in  confcquence  of  the  enormous  length  of  their  fm:ill  guts,  and 
the  peculiar  infcrtion  of  thefe  into  the  colon  and  csecum,  ixQVCk 
which  horfes  are  often  killed,  by  thefe  latter  being  burd,  through 
the  exceflive  violence  of  fome  purges. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  tolerable 
notion  of  Mr  Lawrence's  principles  and  method  of  virritingi  wc 
giv8  the  following  extract. 

P.  470.  volume  fecond,  fpeaking  of  the  colic,  a  diforder  that 
kills  more  horfes  than  all  others  put  together,  he  fays — 

•  The  primary  caufc  of  a  common  fit  of  the  gripes  in  a  horfe,  is,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  an  accumulation  of  indurated  excrement  in  the  in- 
tcflines;  for,  independently  of  the  folid  obftruclion  fo  occafioncd,  the 
ufual  proximate  caufcs  would  feldom  have  power  to  work  thofe  feriouA 
effcfts  we  witnefs :  thus,  in  a  horfe,  the  colon  of  which  was  not  pre* 
vioufly  infarcled  and  plugged  up,  the  efFeft  of  a  flight  cold  thrown  upon 
the  bowels,  or  the  devouring  a  few  new  beans,  would  probably  pafs  off 
with  a  veiy  moderate  llniggle  from  nature. 

•  The  iymptoms  fcarcely  need  defcnption— cold  dew  at  the  car-roolt 
Sind  flanks ;  frequent  pointing  to  the  feat  of  oomplaint,  and  a  deflre  to 
lie  down  and  roll ;  ludden  riling,  and  great  agitation :  the  greatuefs  of 
the  agitation,  or  rather  ja£iitation,  no  convulfions  exiding,  feems  to  Sazm 
the  diagnodic  ir.  all  colicky  complaints. 

•  Ti»e  Cure  requires  prompt  and  vigorous  meafures,  and  plenty  of 
aflidants  to  condu(!:1  them.  Loufe  (lable,  or  out-houfe,  well  littered 
down,  that  the  horfe  may  have  room  to  roll  Li:nlelf  without  injury* 
Clothe  with  warm  diy  clothe.?.  Man  to  attend  the  head,  that  it  be  not 
beat  againft  the  pavement  or  wall ;  another,  or  two,  to  nib  the  belly  well 
at  every  quiet  interval ;  ii  mv>rc  effcftual  help  than  generally  imagined^ 
to  difpcrfe  t}ie  wind,  lileed,  if  poflible,  in  tlic  neck  veins,  not  only  to 
afcertain  tlie  quantity,  but  Lecaufe,  farely,  it  cannot  he  irrational  ti*^ 
fuppofe  fuch  a  fuhilaace  as  blood  improper  to  be  taken  into  the  flomach, 
under  the  ciicumftances.  Whilll  medie:U  remedies  are  preparing,  walk 
the  horfe  about  hrifkly  in  hand,  one  following  with  a  whip;  or  keep 
him  to  the  jo^(-lrot ;  but  diive  hiiu  not  fail,  or  harafs  him,  on  any 
pretence,  wi.ich  has  ruptured  the  belly  of  many  a  horfe,  and  which  ;ii 
leaft  often  inflames  and  exafpemtes  the  fymptoms.  Back-rake  with  a 
fioull  hand  well  oiled,  and  give  the  common  gruel  gly&ter,  with  half  s. 
pint  of  oil,  and  a  large  handful  of  fait :  immediately  poiu*  down  by  the 
tnoulh,  half  a  pint  of  Holland's  geno-a,  rum,  or  brandy,  an  1  a  lik-:* 
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quantity  of  fweet  oil,  mL\ed,  or  a  little  diluted  with  tlrin  gruely  if 
tliougiit  tf\o  flroijg ;  keep  the  horfL*  on  his  legs,  and  cxercife  him  forth- 
witli.  If  to  bc»  obtaiiicd  fooii,  and  demanded  by  the  exigence,  add  td 
the  glyfter  four  to  fix  ou:ici.-s  of  Glauber's  falts  i  Or,  of  tinflure  of 
jjalep,  or  of  fifiiua,  two  oup.c<.*ii ;  or  bcil  aloes,  in  veiy  fine  powder,  half 
an  ounce  ;  s  id  to  tKi-  drink,  tlirci*  or  four  ounces  fyrup  of  buckthorn; 
or  Elixir  Prjp  icrd::^,  or  "Ti-Zfura  ficra  ;  caftor  oil  may  be  uled  inftead 
of  oliv-  ;  ,1  noii'he.l  o:;ioTi  nny  be  thniil  up  the  fundament ;  or  an  onioHf 
and  a  T'ift  e  of  ft»:i;.  tin*  fize  of  an  egj;,  beat  up  together  into  a  foft 
holu*:,  uitli  ii  ])iicii  or  two  of  pepper;  afterwards  a  glyfler  of  black 
foap,  o:.^^  ouiicv  to  a  pint  wann  wat'M-.  Should  fuppreffed  perfpiration 
thrown  oii  tlu'  bow(.:ls  be  atnong  the  caufcs,  the  warm  feeds,  gin- 
ger, ca'l-^r,  and  cmphor,  fliould  make  part  of  both  the  drinks 
and  glyuvis.  Yov  a  larpi^e  ni-t-horfe,  where  wind  is  not  the  predomi- 
nant lyn-ptoin,  ari<l  no  :'.pp;;ir;jnce  of  cold,  the  following  drink :  Giiy 
biandy,  or  rum,  and  fwoft  oil,  one  pint  each,  mix  with  the  folution  of  fix 
ou".t.vs  G^iinb'T'b  iiil'.s,  n*p^•at  in  two  or  three  hour^,  warm  gruel  in  th* 
inl('i-im.  The  rq)''t:lion  of  thefe  niiill  be  left  to  the  judgement  of  the 
prailiiioncr ;  but  pIiMty  of  warm  [;ri;cl  and  warm  water  fliouid  ever,  in 
theft'  c\\^v<,,  }y:  'it  immediate  call ;  as  fomc times  the  throwing  in  two  or 
thn'o  gallons  of  thefe,  at  bot'i  ends,  ar.d  at  proper  intervals,  will  do  the 
needful,  v.ith  little  or  no  alTntance  from  the  apothecar)'.  Bracken  cau- 
tions a;.;:i':;i(l  the  connnon  practice  of  faniers,  who  give  large  quantities 
of  Ver.ijJ  trcarlt^,  niit'r.idate,  or  diafcordium,  both  by  way  of  drink  and 
glyfler,  U]>on  loa^Lcl  inteflin<-s ;  th^'reby  locking  up  the  caufe  of  the 
[lifenfr-  ftill  mor?  fLciircly :  he  compares  it  to  firing  a  piflol  into  the 
boir-'i  fimdan;:':it,  by  way  of  clearing  all  obilru^J^ions  at  once.  Mafhes* 
A.  wtek  afr«T  tlu'  cure,  a  gjuitle  purge  or  two. 

*  T!ie  Fla  ruLLNT,  or  Wind  Colic,  is  known  by  great  fullnefs  and 
tenflon  of  the  h«-l]y,  from  rarefaflion  of  the  air  contained  in  the  intcftines; 
W.rborrii.u^  or  rumoling  of  tlie  jr^'ty,  difcharges  of  wind,  and  frequently 
flrangur)',  occafioned  by  the  fullnefs  and  preffure  of  the  llrcight  gut 
spon  tl.o  iicck  of  th'/  bUidd*.  r.  This  lail  is  denoted  by  the  horfe  rolling 
upon  his  i^ick,  ar-d  I  \  fn-q'u:r,t  iiit^fRdlual  attempts  to  flale.  Crib-biters, 
from  cnllantly  flicking  in  large  quantiiies  of  air,  ai-e  particularly  fubjeck 
to  Vvi'.dy  tr^ip;'".. 

*  Til  i.it -nrion  of  Curf  pKiinly  confills  in  the  fpeedy  exhibition  of 
volatile  an. I  (Mrmiji:ili\e,  of  dinretic  and  laxative  medicines,  which 
Diij^ht  lo  b  •  i;i>en  both  in  the  form  of  gl)iler,  and  by  the  mouth« 
Hall.  .Stntf^>!:»-g,  or  W-i-itr  turptrntine,  juniper  berries,  and  carraway 
frrds  pounded,  t-ach  half  an  ounce ;  fuie  alo<*s,  well  powdered,  two 
rirachrnr^ ;  fal  pnincl,  o:io  ounce  ;  chymical  oil  of  juniper,  one  drachm  | 
fait  of  tartar,  two  drachms ;  ball  with  honey  and  hard  foap.  Wafli 
iltjwn  V. it'i  a  pint  or  two  warm  gruel.  Or,  the  following  drinks 
C.'rciHli-  fop;)  and  nitre,  on?;  ounce  each ;  junip<?r  berries,  and  can  away 
fti'ds,  half  an  ounre  each;  ginger  powdered,  two  drachms;  Venice 
tnr2>entine,  difTol.  J  with  tb'     oik  o^    m  egg,  fix  'Ijachms  :  tiiidlure  of 
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fenna^  an  ounce  or  two.  Mix  with  warm  ale  and  treacle.  Repeat* 
Gltster  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  carminatives :  camomile  flowers^ 
two  handfuls ;  anife,  coriander,  and  fennel  feeds,  one  ounce  each ;  long 
pepper,  half  an  ounce.  The  following  herbs  are  prefcribed ;  but  as,  in 
generdt  there  may  be  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  them,  I  have  fubftituted 
yratcr-gruel,  wliich,  in  truth,  I  have  always  found  an  excellent  fubftitute  i 
fallows,  pellitory,  elder-flowers,  the  herb  mercury,  mullein,  bear's* 
breech,  &c. 

•  St  Ben  remarks  on  the  difficulty  of  hitting  the  critical  moment 
proper  for  the  exhibition  of  opium  in  long  continued  pains,  and  of 
fbgulating  the  quantum  of  the  dofe.  He  pretends,  that  fhould  the 
opiate  be  too  weak,  the  pains  will  be  enraged  ;  if  too  powerful,  that  it 
will  haflen  death.  Bracken  determines  the  proper  time  for  the  ufe  of 
opiates  to  be,  after  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  fhall  have  been  removed  by 
lenient  purgatives  and  glyfters ;  when  the  former  are  requifite  to  complete 
the  cure,  by  appcafing  pain,  allaying  the  tumult  of  the  bowels,  and  ob« 
viating  fuperpurgation  or  flux.  *     p.  470 — 475. 

We  now  difmifs  Mr  Lawrence,  from  whof^  fingular  perform* 
ance  we  have  derived  much  amufcment;  and,  though  we  cannot 
commend  the  irritation  with  which  he  has  chofen  to  attack  Mr 
Taplin^  nof  the  whimfical  excurfive  digreflions  in  which  he  To 
frequently  indulges,  we  are  difpofed  to  think  our  readers  maj 
find  feveral  things  in  his  performance  worth  their  perufal. 

R.r. 

A  Treatife  on  Leafcs^  explaining  the  Nature  and  EffeEl  of  the 
Contrail  of  Leafe^  and  pointing  out  the  Legal  Rights  enjoyed  by 
the  Parties.  By  Robert  Bcll^  LeSlurer  on  Conveyancing  appointed 
by  the  Society  cf  IF'r iters  to  the  Signet »  Octavo,  48 1  pages,  with 
an  jlppendix  of'  12^  pages.  Edinburgh,  Creech^  and  Coitftable^ 
1803. 

•  In  a  futtable  and  well  written  Preface,  Mr  Bell  informs  his 
reader^  what  was  his  ohje^  in  undertaking  this  work.  •  If  (fays 
he)  I  (hall  have  been  ft>  fortunate  as  to  convey  to  thofe  who  are 
tetter  acquainted  with  agriculture  than  with  law,  fuch  a  notion 
of  the  legal  rights  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  of  the  various 
Jioints  to  which  the  attention  of  parties  entering  into  the  contract 
of  leafe  (hould  be  turned,  as  may  enable  them  to  direfl  the  con- 
ditions and  llipulations  of  the  contradl  with  more  confidence^  I 
fliall  have  fully  attained  my  objeQ.  ' 

'  Bnt  the  modefly  of  Mr  Bell's  pretenfions  in  his  preface  is  the 
AaofC  pleafidg,  when  we  difcover,  on  a  careful  perufal  of  his 
Mfferiliance,  that  he  might,  with  great  juftice,  have  faid,  This 
HI  tbft  compieteft  treatife  on  Scotch  leafes  that  has  6ver  been 
«- tOL-  XT.  NO.  15.  H  h  h  ofTeTed 
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ciflRered  to  the  public,  and  equally  ufeful  to  the  bwyer  at  to  dM 
bnded  proprietor  and  farmer. 

In  explaining  the  nature  of  that  contra^i  betwixt  landlord  and 
tenant,  by  which  the  temporary  ufe  and  pofTeffion  of  land  it  be« 
ftowed  for  a  yearly  rent  -,  giving  a  hiftory  of  this  deed,  and#lnng«i 
ing  fully  into  view  whatever  relates  to  its  conftitution ;  the  r^htt 
which  arife  from  it,  and  the  anions  by  which  thefe  rights  are  to 
be  enforced — Mr  Bell  propofes  to  obfervc  the  following  arrange^ 
inent.     We  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

*  I  (hall  endeavour  to  explain  the  progrefs  of  the  leafe,  previout  to 
that  period  at  which  it  appears  in  the  authorities  of  our  law. 

<  2.  I  (haQ  confider  it  as  affected  by  thefe  authorities^ 

<  3.  I  {hall  then  endeavour,  in  a  commentary  on  the  form  of  the  leafier 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  contrad^,  with  all  the  variety  of  xeguhtioiit 
tod  conditions  which  the  views  of  landlords  and  tenanti^  the  pcculiaii* 
ties  of  their  iituation,  or  the  ftate  and  condition  of  the  farm,  may  re* 
quire. 

*  4.  I  (hall  conclude  this  part  of  the  fubje6k  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
effect  which,  in  various  circiunflances,  is  given  to  verbal  or  informal 
leafes. 

*  5.  Proceeding  then  to  the  rights  arifing  from  the  leafe,  I  ihaB  endea- 
vour to  explain  the  different  interefts  of  the  landlord  and  tenant* 

*  6.  The  means  by  whidi  the  tenant's  right  may  be  transfeired  ta 
purchaiiers  or  creditors.     And, 

>  7.  The  rules  of  fucceilion  by  which  it  defcends  to  his  heirs. 
* '  %.  The  treatife  will  properly  be  concluded  by  a  difcuffioa  of  the 
fibrms  of  actions  competent  to  either  party. ' 

Accordingly,  the  Firft  Chapter  treats  of  the  ancient  (Ute  of 
the  leafe,  in  which  Mr  Bell  endeavours  to  (how,  that  the  cuhi- 
▼ators  of  the  foil  of  this  ifland  were  not  anciently  flaves,  as  fnp- 
^fed  by  Lord  Kaimes,  and  other  writers  on  that  fubjed,  but 
were  free  men  ;  and  that  *  the  leafe  was  introduced  by  the  Ro- 
mans \  was  in  ufe  in  the  times  of  the  empire,  and  has  continued^ 
Kirith  no  very  eflential  alteration,  to  the  prefent  time.  Its  form 
was  preferved  by  tlie  churchmen,  whofe  notaries  having  focceed- 
ed  to  die  notaries  of  the  empire,  preferved  the  forms  of  their 
deeds,  and  handed  them  down  to  the  conveyancers  of  modem 
Europe. ' 

In  illuflration  of  tliis  doflrine,  Mr  Bell  has  given,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, feveral  curious  and  learned  notes. 

The  Second  Chapter  treats  of  the  leafe  as  afiefled  bv  ftatute^ 
which  particularly  includes  fome  difcuflion  relative  to  wnat  kafet 
have  the  benefit  of  the  :&.  of  Parliament  1449,  ^7  vi4uch  tackn 
are  declared  eiFe6iual  againft  purchafers.  He  particularly  takes 
notice  of  the  cafe,  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun  againft  Mr  Wight  at 
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the  Murrays,  on  the  eftnie  of  Ormifton,  who  had  obtained  a  fort 
of  perpetual  leafe  from  Mr  Cockburn  of  Ormifton.  Mr  Wight's 
tack  was  renewable  every  term  of  nineteen  years  for  ever }  and 
Lord  Hopetoun,  the  purchafer  of  the  eftatc  of  Ormifton,  tried 
to  fet  it  afide,  bccaufe  it  had  no  definite  termination.  The  Court 
of  Seflion  found  this  leafe,  however,  could  not  be  reduced.  Mr 
Bell  obferves,  that  in  the  decifion  in  this  cafe>  ^  the  Court  feemi* 
ed  to  fay,  in  exprcfs  terms,  that  had  Lord  Hopetoun  been  a  pur* 
chafer,  unaffc^lod  by  any  fuch  obligation  as  occurred  here,  he 
would  nOi  have  been  bound  to  give  tScQt  to  the  leafe  \  the  decx- 
fion  proceeding  folcly  on  the  circumftance  of  his  having  barred 
himfelf  from  reducing  any  leafe  that  might  infer  rccourfe  againft 
the  feller.  ' 

The  Third  Chapter  contains  the  form  of  a  leafe,  with  many 
apt  obfervations  upon  it.  On  this  head,  a  fomewhat  curious  que* 
ftion  is  treated  of,  viz.  Whether  a  tenant,  who  is  reftridied  by 
his  leafe  from  alTigning  it,  or  granting  a  fubtack,  has  in  any  C9Xt 
the  power  of  appointing  a  manager  of  his  farm. 

«  Still  it  remains  (Mr  Bell  obferves)  to  be  confidered,  before  leaving 
this  fubjefl  of  the  deftination  of  the  leafe,  whether,  if  aifignees  and 
fubtenants  are  both  excluded,  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  tenant,  or  his 
creditors,  to  pofTefs  the  farm,  under  a  manager  for  behoof  of  thofr 
having  intereft. 

«  This  is  certainly  a  moft  equitable  power,  now  that  large  eapitali 
are  employed  in  farming :  for  how  unjuft  were  it,  that  a  tenant^  who 
may  have  contra6led  the  debts  that  opprefs  him  in  improving  the  farm, 
and  which  improvements  are  capable  of  extricating  him  from  his  difS* 
culties,  (hould,  in  the  event  of  any  fudden  misfortune,  be  deprived  of 
thofe  means  of  relief,  on  which  both  he  and  his  creditors  had  a  title  to 
rely  ?  A  leafe,  which  (hould  exclude  fuch  a  power  of  mananagement^ 
without  providing  fome  other  plan,  by  which  fuU  jufiice  might  be  done 
to  the  tenant,  would  be  highly  fraudulent. 

'  This  plan  is  faid  to  have  been  devifed  by  the  late  Lord  CovingtotI 
when  at  the  Bar,  and  to  have  been  followed,  under  his  directions,  m  % 
cafe  which  came  afterwards  to  receive  tJie  dccifion  of  the  Court.  That 
was  the  cafe  of  Jamiefon  Durham  v,  Henderfon  and  Livinc^on,  254 
January  1773.  In  this  cafe,  the  Mains  of  Duntarvie  were  let  to  Li^ 
i-ingfton,  his  heirs  and  fuccefTors,  excluding  aflignees  and  fubtenants. 
In  the  1770,  the  crop  and  (locking  was  poinded  for  debt ;  and  the  cre- 
ditors having  confiilted  Mr  Lockhart  as  to  the  meafures  which  they 
ought  to  follow,  he  advifed  them  to  appoint  a  fhdlor  or  manager  over 
the  &rm.  In  place  of  this,  however,  the  tenant  gave  a  right  to  Hen- 
derfoo»  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  make  out  the  engagements  he  had 
come  under  to  his  creditors,  and,  his  advances  being  repaid,  the  right 
WIS  6>  be' at -an  end.  The  Court  decerned  in  a  removing  againft  the 
ftoaant  {  and  this  if  all  that  appean  in  the  Faculty  Cdfleftiobr    But  the 
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matter  was  not  allowed  to  reil  here  ;  and  the  queilion  being  brought 
imder  review,  and  urged  on  this  point,  whether  the  tenant  might  not 
appoint  a  manager  ?  the  Court  continued  the  tenant  in  polTeifion. 

<  The  point  was  again  canvafTed  in  a  cafe.  Laird  &  Co.  v.  Grindlay^ 
30th  June  1 79 1.  This  was  the  cafe  of  a  mill  let  to  Grindlay  and  his 
heirs,  fecluding  aflignees  and  fubtenants,  >^ithout  the  confent  of  the 
landlord.  Grindlay  the  tenant  died  ;  and  his  affairs  being  in  diforder, 
his  creditors  endeavoured  to  make  an  agreement  with  the  landlord,  by 
which  they  might  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  leafe  during  "  the  pe- 
riod then  to  run  :  But,  finding  this  impradlicable,  they  applied  to  the 
tenant's  brother,  and  prevailed  with  him,  in  the  charafter  of  heir,  to 
give  a  letter,  empowering  one  of  the  creditors  to  manage  and  fuperin- 
tend  the  mill,  and  to  aft  as  freely,  in  all  refpefts,  as  if  the  heir  were 
perfonally  prefent ;  and  he  was  taken  bound  to  account  to  the  heir  for 
nis  intromiflions,  after  deducing  his  neceflary  expences.  On  giving 
this  letter  to  the  manager  chofen  by  the  creditors,  the  heir  received  an 
obligation  of  relief  from  the  creditors,  freeing  him  from  the  confequen- 
ces  of  thus  reprefenting  his  brother  ;  and  the  profits  of  the  leafe  were 
to  go  exclufively  to  the  creditors. 

*  When  this  manager  began  to  aft,  a  removing  was  brought  before 
the  Sheriff,  who  (in  refpeft  it  appeared  that  the  heir  vrdiS  in  pofrefTion 
by  means  of  his  fervants  or  mandataries,  and  that  there  is  no  claufe  in 
the  deed  requiring  refidence  on  the  part  of  the  tenant)  difmifTcd  the 
aftion.  The  Lord  Juflice-Clerk  (M*Queen)  remitted  the  caufe /w- 
plkiter^  that  is  to  fay,  adhered  to  the  judgment  of  the  Sheriff,  aud 
this  judgment  the  Court  confirmed. 

*  if,  therefore,  this  power  is  to  be  taken  away,  it  mull  be  done  by 
an  exprefs  claufe,  declaring  the  bankruptcy  of  the  tenant  to  be  an  ir- 
ritancy of  the  leafe  :  But,  certainly,  where  fuch  a  claufe  is  to  be  in- 
troduced, it  were  a  piece  of  juflice  to  provide  for  the  proper  letting  of 
the  farm,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  furplus  rent  to  the  tenant  or 
his  creditors. 

*  The  great  difficulty  in  dcvlfing  a  plan  of  this  kind,  will  confifl  in 
uniting,  the  interefls  of  landlord  and  tenant ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
18  obvious,  that  to  difpofe  of  the  leafe  to  the  highefl  advantage,  it  ought 
to  be  put  up  to  pubHc  roup  ;  whereas,  by  this  manner  of  difpofing  of 
it,  the  very  thing  happens  which  the  landlord  is  anxious  to  guard  a-t 
ffainfl,  and  he  is  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  choofing  his  tenant :  per- 
haps it  might  reconcile  thefe  jarring  interefts,  were  the  creditors  to  have 
a  power  of  offering  a  new  tenant  (and  which  new  tenant  would  pay  a 
premium  to  the  creditors,  and  be  preferred  at  a  public  roup,  or  in  any  way 
agreeable  to  the  creditors)  ;  the  landlord,  on  the  other  hand,  poffefling 
tt  power  of  retaining  the  farm,  on  paying  the  fame  premium  to  the 
creditors  which  the  new  tenant  would  have  paid,  had  he  been  received 
by  the  landlord.  In  this  >\'ay,  the  creditors  would  receive  the  full  va- 
lue of  the  leafe,  while  the  landlord,  without  fuffering  any  lofsy  would 
be  able  t«  exclude  an  impropei:  tenant.  * 
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In  cooGdering  the  manner  of  enforcing  plans  of  management 
of  farms  contained  in  lefifcs,  Mr  Bell  takes  a  full  view  of  the 
form  of  a  leafe  propofed  by  Lord  Kaimcs,  with  Dr  Andcrfon's 
remarks  on  that  fubjeft  in  the  General  View  of  the  Agriculture 
of  Abcrdeenfhire ;  and  he  alfo  confiders  at  fome  length  the  obli- 

gtion  on  a  tenant,  by  his  leafe,  to  remove  without  warning,  and 
jms  to  confider  obligations  for  additional  rent  Itipulated  to  fe- 
cure  a  removal  as  unneceflary  ;  though  fuch  are  fuflained  by  our 
Courts  of  law,  as  well  as  thofe  for  fecuring  a  plan  of  mariagc- 
ment. 

The  Fourtli  Chapter  treats  of  the  verbal  leafe,  which  is  effec- 
tual but  for  one  year  ;  of  the  .  obligation  to  grant  a  leafe  ;  of  the 
informal  leafe  ;  and  the  circumllances  which  may  render  an  in- 
formal leafe  binding. 

Chapter  Fifth  treats  of  the  rights  arifing  to  parties  from  the 
confradl  of  leafe.  Two  prominent  articles  taken  notice  of  in  thi$ 
chapter  are,  thofe  of  ilraw  and  dung  on  the  hand  of  a  tenant  at 
the  end  of  a  leafe;  a  fubjccl  that  has  been  fully  confidered  ia 
our  laft  volume :  and  as  much  the  fame  principles  are  Qated  by 
Mr  Bell  as  there  laid  down,  it  feems  here  unneceilary  to  enter  on 
any  detail. 

The  landlord's  right  of  hypothec  is  alfo  confidered  in  every 
point  of  view  :  cafes  alfo  of  Iterility  or  calamity,  and  the  tenant's* 
intereil  in  tlie  furface,  with  the  landlord's  right  to  mines  and 
minerals,  inclu.iing  kelp,  fhell  marl,  pipeclay,  &c.  and  privilege 
to  hunt  on  the  farm,  are  elucidated.  On  this  lalt  topic,  the  re* 
marks  of  Mr  Bell  iliall  be  prefented  to  the  reader. 

*  Beiidcs  the  fruits,  the  tenant  has  right  to  the  temporary  ufe  and 
enjoyment  of  the  farni ;  and  the  leafe  mull  enable  him  to  exclude  all 
others  from  entering  on  the  grounds,  in  J  he  fame  manner  that  the  lai^d- 
iord  himfelf  might  have  done. 

*  The  right  of  property  i.i  lands  implies,  beyond  all  qiu'llion,  an  ex- 
dufive  right  of  poflclilon.  TUe  proprietor  may  prevent  all  and  fundry 
from  entering  on  his  lands.  Ot  lliis  we  have  u  llrong  inilance  in  the. 
cafe  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  v.  Livingiloi:,  June  16.  1700.  Mr 
livingflon,  a  gentleman  of  confukfaljle  landt.d  pr«.)perty,  and  fiJly  qua* 
lified  by  law  to  hunt,  liad  hunted  for  fome  days  in  the  moors  belongs 
ing  to  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane.  Thefe  mc^ors  wore  uiieiiclofed,  fo  that 
Mr  Livingrton  being  qualirted,  aiid  havilig  ciit-.red  no  enclofuiv,  the. 
^ueftion  which  was  decided  betwixt  lii-ii  ar.d  x\w  Earl,  was  a  queftion 
as  to  the  power  inherent  in  a  proprietor  of  excludijig  all  othi»rs  from 
entering  on  his  property  ;  and  the  Court  found  that  ^Ir  I-.ivingflon  had 
00  title  to  enter  the  EarPs  moors,  and  decen»ed  in  a  declarator  to  that 
ffieft  ;  not  only  fo,  but  they  gave  expences  againll  Mr  Livingllon,  a 
jfulgxnent  which  was  aifirmcd  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers. 

*  This  cafe,  though  anfmg  from  a  ;:bim  for  liberty  to  hunt,  is  appli- 
(ibte  t9  eyery  c^c  of  aa  entry  on  the  lands  of  a  proprietor  for  rccrea- 
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lion  and  amufcment.  In  every  c^fe  of  the  kind,  the  prir.ciple  ci  this 
decidon  muft  protcdl  the  right  of  .the  proprietor,  and  enable  him  to  ei« 
dude  all  others  from  entering  even  on  his  unenclofed  ground  without  Us 
confent. 

*  If  this  be  the  right  inherent  in  a  proprietor,  this  right  muft  #f 
^ourfe  be  communicated  to  the  tenant  ;  and  without  it  he  could  not  be 
laid  to  have  the  ufe  and  enjoyment  of  the  farm.  In  tliis  view«  the  Xt* 
aant,  during  his  temporary  pofTefliony  may,  equally  with  tlie  proprietor 
(imfclf,  exclude  others  from  the  fann«  But  here  a  qucilion  of  fome 
nicety  occurs  ;  and  it  may  be  aiked,  whether  he  is  entitled  to  exclude 
the  landlord  ? 

*  III  certain  circumftances,  we  know  he  cannot ;  for  it  has  been  found, 
in  all  the  cafes  we  have  lately  had  occafion  to  confider,  that  the  land* 
lord  has  right  to  enter  on  the  farm  in  the  exercife  of  his  referved  power. 
He  may  enter  it  to  fearch  for  and  work  mines,  and  he  may  do  fo  of 
^urfe  by  thofe  who  are  capable  of  pcrformiiig  that  fervice.  Hejnay 
enter  the  farm  to  iufpett  his  woods,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  cutting  them 
down,  and  difpofing  of  them  ;  or  he  may  enter  it  to  infpedk  the  ftate 
6i  the  hxm.  In  all  of  thefe  cafes,  the  landlord  by  himfelf,  or  thofe  act- 
ing under  him,  mufl  have  accefs  to  the  farm.  But  it  may  be  queftiois* 
€dy  whether  this  right  can  be  extended  to  the  cafe  of  hunting  gr  of  re* 
creation. 

*  This  is  a  queilion  which  cannot  b^  iaid  to  hsure  been  hitherto 
taken  up  by  the  Court :  it  did  ocour  in  the  form  of  ^  advocation  from 
the  Sheriff-court  of  A}t,  where  it  had  been  found,  that  tlje  landlord 
poffeffed  a  right  of  hunting.  But  the  bill  was  paiTcdi  and  the  queiUoa 
is  ftill  in  dependence  before  the  Lord  Ordinary. 

*  On  this  point,  I  may  be  forgiven  for  making  a  few  ob&nrations, 
fince  their  tendency  will  only  be  to  render  a  landlord,  who  is  d^&ous 
of  preferring  a  ppwer  to  hunt  over  his  own  grounds,  careful  to  make 
an  exprefs  rcfervation  of  that  power  in  his  leafes, 

«  The  right  of  hunting  is  merely  a  right  of  killing,  or  taking,  that 
defcription  of  animals,  known  under  the  name  of  ^nme  ;  it  is  not  a  right 
Conne^ed  with  the  property  of  land,  fince  the  a6ls  by  which  the  qua- 
lification is  conftituted,  are  intended  to  reftrift  an  exifting  right,  not 
to  create  a  new  one.  The  right  of  hunting  was,  at  one  time,  not  on- 
ly open  to  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  but  v/as  enjoined  as  an  exercife 
ncceflary  for  prefcrving  trie  military  fpirit  of  the  peopW  ;  the  power 
thus  veiled  in  every  individual  was,  by  the  ait  1621,  c.  Ji,  rellridted  ; 
tnd  thofe  only  who  were  poffefTcd  of  a  plcughgate  of  land  in  heritage 
■^re  declart*d  quaUfied  to  hunt.  But  this  privilege  does  not  enable  a 
Qualified  perfon  to  hujit  in  the  ^elds  of  anotner  ;  it  gives  niercly  a  right 
if  kiUing  game  in  thofe  places  to  which  he  has  free  accefs. 

*  There  is,  therefore,  no  magical  power  in  the  term,  huntingr  •  and  a 
I^dlord,  when  he  pretends  to  have  a  right  to  traverfe  the  fields  of  his 
^nant,  for  tlie  purpofe  of  hunting,  '\&  equally  entitled  to  fay,  that  he 
poflefles  the  fame  power  in  purfuit  of  a  bi?tterfiy,  or  in  any  botanical 
liefcarch  with  which  he  may  choofe  to  amufe  himfe^ 

*  If  a  landlord  has  t  power  of  entering  at  all  times  on  every  part  of 
tenant's  pofieffion  for  h^  amti(ement|  be  muft  be  e<][uall7  entitled  to 
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A>  fo  wliex«  it  18  conne6led  with  his  own  conveniency ;  of  courfey  he 
niift  be  ekitJtled  to  make  a  road  for  hixnfelf  through  the  moft  conv^ 
liieiit  part  of  the  farm.  But  this  will  fcarcely  be  laid  to  be  within  the 
Mwer  of  the  landlord ;  and  yet  the  power  of  excluding  the  landlord 
nom  ufing  a  road,  implies  in  it  the  power  of  excluding  him  fn>m  thoTe 
individual  vSt%  of  trefpafs,  of  which  the  road  is  the  ag^gate  ;  or  we 
muft  fay,  that  a  landlord,  though  he  cannot  pafs  through  the  fields  of 
kb  jtenant  for  his  convenience*  may  do  it  ior  his  amufement. 

'  It  may  perhaps  appear  to  be  a  ftrong  argument  in  favour  of  tbt 
hndlordy  that  no  oppotition  to  the  exercife  oi  this  privilege  has  htther« 
Id  been  made  by  the  tenantry  of  this  country.  But  when  the  fitua* 
lion  of  that  tenantry,  and  the  ftate  of  hufbandry,  is  confidered,  it  ought 
Dot  to  appear  furprifing,  that  a  queftion  of  this  kind  (bould  occur  on* 
ly  when  attention  begins  to  be  paid  to  the  true  interefts  of  agriculture  | 
And  the  fame  found  policy  which  at  one  time  prescribed  hunting  as  % 
means  of  national  ftrength,  ought  now,  with  the  (ame  view,  to  pro* 
ted  with  equal  care  the  operations  of  the  farmer.  But  how  can  fuch 
an  argument  have  weight,  when  tt  was  only  laft  day  that  Lord  Breadal* 
bane  vindicatedt  for  the  firft  time,  the  right  oi  proprietors,  and,  by  the 
the  decifion  of  a  Court,  prote^ed  their  uocndofed  property  from  the 
foot  of  the  hunter  ? 

*  It  were  (Irange,  indeed,  (hould  the  law  proted  the  mofl  barren 
hill  in  the  Highlands,  a  property  incapable  of  damage,  while  it  is  un- 
able to  protedt  the  rich  enclofed  tield  of  the  farmer  from  the  de(lru£tive 
intnilion  of  men,  and  horfes  and  dogs,  and  all  thofe  followers  who '  do 
not  fail  to  attend  on  fuch  occalions ;  intrufions,  which  mufl  derange 
the  operations  on  which  the  individual  fuccefs  of  the  farmer,  as  well 
as  the  advantage  of  th«  count ly  at  large,  muft  depend.  It  is  true|  he 
would  be  entitled  to  redrefs,  but  that  redrefs  which  a  tenant  might  find 
in  a  Court  of  law,  is  one  to  which  no  prudent  man  will  refort.  And 
whether  a  burden  of  this  kind  ought,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  hu/bandry^ 
to  be  impofed  on  the  operations  of  the  farmer,  is  a  quedion  that  merits 
a  very  ferious  and  deliberate  difcuflion. 

*  This  is  a  point  which  being  once  fuggefted,  the  peace,  as  well  at 
the  intereft  of  the  parties  requires  that  it  (hould  be  put  to  reft  by  a 
judgment  in  the  lall  refort ;  it  will  otherways  remain  as  a  fource  of  dtf* 
|mte,  to  which  the  landlord  or  tenant  may  equally  refort,  as  a  meant  of 
gratifying  ill  humour. ' 

Chapter  Sixth  treats  of  the  means  by  which  the  tenant's  in« 
tereft  in  the  leafe  is  transferred,  viz.  i.  By  alTignation,  of  which 
a  form  is  given,  and  analyfis  of  the  claufes  of  it^  and,  2.  Bf 
(ub-leafe. 

The  Seventh  Chapter  explains  the  rules  of  fucceflion  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  leafc,  and  the  nature  of  the 
title  required  in  the  pcrfon  of  the  heir  of  the  tenant.  Some  nice 
qoeftions  are  here  confidered  with  regard  to  what  the  executors 
if  a  landlord  are  entitled  to  fucceed  to  of  the  rents^  and  what 
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oitors  of  a  tenant  fucceed  to,  and  how  far  they  arc  bur- 

vith  rents  due,  and  to  become  due  to  the  landlord. 

laft  Chapter  gives  a  full  account  of  the  nature  and  effects 

actions  at  law  arifing  on  the  leafe :    And  the.  Appendix 

US  the  forms  of  fuch  a£bion$,  with  copies  of  the  a£ls  of 

iment  and  a£ts  of  Sederunt  on  which  they  fnay  proceed. 

irqughout  the  work,  Mr  Bell  gives  in  general  no  ppintons 

what  are  fan£l:ioned  by  dccifions  of  the  Supreme  Courtai 

;h  he  quotes  fully  and  accurately.     The  fpeculativc  queftions 

he  difcufies  are  few,  but  thefe  are  ably  handled.     His  man^ 

is  eminent  for  perfpicuity  ;  and  his  ftyle  plain,  pure,  and  ad- 

d  to  the  fubjeft*     In  a  word,  we  have  received  much  fatis- 

ion  from  a  perufal  of  this  treatife,  and  eameftly  recommend 

the  attention  of  our  readers.     A  multitude  of  queftipns  have 

y  arifen  betwixt  landlords  and  tenants,  many  of  which  might 

laps  have  been  avoided,  if  the  laws  in  force  for  regulating  the 

lexipn  had  been  more  generally  underftood.     It  is  not  our 

tiefs  here  to  fay  whether  thefe  laws  arc,  in  every  cafe,  calcu- 

l  to  promote  agriculture,  and  to  maintain  the  intereft  df  the 

ntry ;  but  we  can  fafcly  declare  that  no  former  writer  has 

trated  them  with  greater  ability  than  is  done  in  the  prefcnt 

by  Mr  Bell. 

A.  S. 


^^^  _  .  .       ■        • 

Postscript  to  First  Branch- 
to   THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

3  common  with   many  others,  I  derive  pleafure  and  advnn« 

!  from  the  perufal  of  your  Magazine  ;  and  as  I  feel  much  in- 

(led  in  its  well-doing,  1  take  the  liberty  of  addrefling  to  you 

e  few  lines. 

[1  a  work  of  this  nature,  it  is  perhaps  the  duty,  certainly  the 

ided  intereft  of  its  conductor,  to  convey  inllru£lion  in  lan-t 

p;e  as  temperate  as  poflible. 

am  led  to  this  reflection,  by  obferving  that  many  exprefTionj 

ufed  by  anonymous  writers,  which,  under  their  own   figna. 

s,  they  would  hardly  have  ventured  on,  and  by  the  perufj 

criticifm  in  a  late  number,  on   a  work  entitled  *  Thf  Nei 
fftf/s  Calendar^  *  in  which  I  am  in  fome  fmall  degree  impi 
:d.     Works  by  this  author,  like   your  own,  are  reported 
e  had  a  moft  extenfive  fale  (the  one  in  queftion  is  faid  to  ha 
c  through   four  large  editions) ;  and  perhaps  great  authc 

great  beauties  in  a  country  town,  muft  feel  a  little  jealouf 
1  other's  fuccefs  ;  but,  like  them,  they  fliould  alfo  endeavou 
rivil  on  all  public  occafions. 

'he  topic  01  animadverfion  here  alluded  tOj  appears  to  be 

•    *  ■        accid 
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lental  approbation  of  Ducket's  hand-hoe,  which  I  was  guilty 
ecomnnending  to  notice  fonie  years  ago.  Doubts  were  cn- 
lined,  or  rather  more  than  doubts,  that  a  man  could  not 
as  much  land,  in  a  given  quantity  of  time,  as  was  reprefent- 
n  that  work.  The  llatement  was  not  mine  ;  dill  I  can  have 
loubt  of  the  faft ;  nor  will  the  Reviewer  himfelf  have  any, 
;n  he  remembers,  that  the  hoe  cleans  three  rows  of  corn  at 
:  inches  intervals,  at  once.     If  he  wiflies  to  know- the  extent 

importance  of  hand-hoeing,  let  him  feck  for  information  in 
county  of  EiTcx,  which  one  of  your  authors  confiders  to  be  a 
I -farmed  county.  Your  Reviewer's  furprife  will  ceafe,  when 
learns  how  much  is  done  there  in  a  day,  and  in  many  other 
ntics,  by  the  hoe  of  common  conflrudion.  Let  him  alfo 
:rt  to  the  price  of  hand-hoeing  broadcafl  turnips ;  4s.  6d.  per 

for  the  firjl  hoeing,  a  common  price,  where  every  turnip  ia 
)ut  and  earthed  up  ;  and  a  lefs  fum  for  the  fecond. 

noticed,  in  a  work  lately  publiflicd,  the  Portuguefe  lioc,  and 
rcflcd  myfelf  in  the  following  words  : — 

In  the  ufe  of  the  hoe,  the  Porturrncfc  excel  in  a  very  great  degrecm 
llroiig  land  in  their  vineyards,  which  mull  be  dug  by  liand,  could 
be  worked  by  hoes  upon  a  couftru^ion  common  with  us  ;  but  the 
He  being  fhort,  as  well  as  li^^ht,  tlie  hoe,  by  its '  o'wn  weight  and 
cal  fomi,  cut3  deep  without  jnuch  exertion.  Ever}-  man  who  has 
thefc  implements  at  work,  will  bear  teftimony  to  their  extraordina- 
owers.  Mr  Mark  Ducket,  in  his  ingenionii  invention  of  a  hoe  for 
ling  crops  of  all  dcfcription?,  whether  drilled,  or  hand-fet  in  rows, 
is  to  have  a\-ailed  himfelf  of  a  fhort  handle  and  hea%-y  iron-work, 
?xa6l  reverfe  of  our  common  hoe,  which,  except  on  the  lighteft 
?,  demands  great  exertion  to  make  any  impreffion  whatever,  JJF  the 
le  dry. 

The  inhabitants  of  mountainous  diftrifts  on  many  parts  of  the  cor-i 

It  fet  us  excellent  ,'xa:nples,  by  taking  advantage  of  every  fpot  of 

however  ftwp  and  difficult  of  accefp,  and  turning  it  to  the   ufe  of 

tation  :     Nor  couhl  this  be  efFecled  by  any  better  implement   than 

Portuguefe  hoe.     Tliis  hoc  the  author  has  put  into  the  hands  of  a 

i  India  gentleman,  for  the  ufe  of  our  colonies,  who  was  bound  to 

Weft  Indies,  and  driven  into  the  Tagus  in  dillrels.     The  author 

>ening  to  exprefs  liis  regret,  that  he  had  not,  juft  then,  the  means 

obtaining  for  him  Mr  Ducket's  hoe,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 

r,  would  form  a  complete  fyftem  of  hand  culture,  where  hand  cul- 

was  lequiiite,  was  furprifed  and  gratified  to  learn,  that  fome  dozens 

lefe  hoes  were  adlually  on  board  the  veffel,  for  the  ufe  of  tlie  colo- 

It  then  occurred  to  him,  that  he  had,  in  the  courfe  of  laft  fum- 

faggefted  the  ufe  of  this  implement  to  a  very  diftinguifhed  pcrfon- 

who  interefts  himfelf  not  a  little  in  the  welfare  of  thofe '  iflands. 

J  win  periiaps  fuppofe,  that  this  hoe,  however  applicable  elfewhere, 

•  •  would 
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would  be  of  but  little  nfe  here.  It  will,  however,  appear  to  be  fervice- 
aUe  in  many  cafes,  fuch  as  digging  dung,  or  compoft  of  lime  and  earth— 
tngles  of  fields— where  the  plough  has  not  room  to  a^l— ^very  fteep 
ground,  not  fo  well  fulted  to  the  fpade-^foreheads  (head-lands).  This 
^Aice  is  well  underftood  in  the  vale  of  Taunton,  and  recorded  by  lAQ^, 
even  in  his  time,  as  an  admirable  pradice  of  long  Handing  there.  (See 
ao  account  by  the  author,  in  Annals  of  Agricuhure,  1798.)  It  willalfo 
be  found  ufeful  in  hand-digging  orchards  and  plantations ;  the  young 
trees  of  which  will  not  only  thrive  better  for  fuch  treatment,  but  might 
fttpply  abundant  crops  of  potatoes  to  the  proprietor  and  labourer*  If, 
ID  this  cafe,  the  former  finds  land  and  manure,  and  the  latter  finds  la* 
bour,  the  crop  may  be  divided  between  both  ;  but  if  no  dreffing  can 
be  afforded,  the  whole  crop  (hould  be  the  labourer's,  becaufe  the  land- 
lord will  derive  an  ample  benefit  from  the  improvement  of  his  timber, 
"provkled  the  crop  be  dug  with  care.  The  grafs  of  plantations  feldom 
turns  to  any  account,  nor  is  much  good  derived  from  that  of  orchards^ 
for  it  is  of  a  cold  and  four  nature,  owing  to  the  (hade  ;  and  little  profit 
will  ever  be  found  in  it  as  hay,  unlels  fprinkled  with  fait.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  orchards  would  derive  as  (touch  benefit  from  the  ufe  of  the  hoe 
fis  plantatiotts.  ' 

On  the  fame  principle,  Sir  John  Sinclair  recommended,  for 
general  adoption,  the  field  fpade  now  ufcd  in  Normandy,  !• 
plff  and  in  the  ibuth-weft  counties  of  England.  Its  coni- 
cal (hape  enables  it  to  move  (lone  land  far  better  than  the  broad 
garden  fpade ;  its  curved  handle  enables  the  workman  to  ftand 
upright  and  ma]ce  it  (the  handle)  a  lever  (of  which  his  knee,  or 
rather  thigh,  is  die  fuicruni)  ^  qualifies  it  to  fpread  abroad  lime ; 
and  it  is  likewife  admirably  conftruded  for  cleaning  out  the  bot- 
tom of  wet  ditchest 

You  will  now  fee,  that  thefe  hand-hoes  were  recommended, 
not  to  fuperfede  the  horfe-hoes,  but  to  a£i  where  they  could  not 
be  applied.  On  my  own  farms,  i  (hould  be  fbrry  to  yield  to  any 
of  your  numerous  readers  in  the  ufe  of  the  horle«hoe,  either  as 
to  expedition  or  neatnefs  of  work.  All  that  is  in  any  degree  level 
6f  futface,  provided  the  foil  wor)ts  free,  and  is  loamy,  we  drill ; 
where  the  land  is  ftccp,-  or  the  foil  heavy,  we  broadcaft. 

The  drilled  wheats  we  horfe-hoe  twice,  the  barleys  twice  alfo, 
oefore  the  graites  are  fown  broadcaft  and  brufhed  in.  ^fhe  peas, 
Irilled  at  15  inches  intervals,  are  horfe-hocd  thrice,  befides  hand- 
Hoeing  the  rows. 

You  will  therefore  ceafe  to  tliink  me  an  enemy  to  the  horfe- 
hoct  where  with  convenience  and  profit  it  may  be  worked.  We 
fni\  proceed  to  fay  a  few  words  on  another  fubjeQ. 

On  the  great  queftion  of  working  oxen,  I  am  defirous  that  we 
{hould  ftlfo  come  to  a  right  underftanding ;  and  I  trnft  t]|at» 
it^bovgh  my  opinions  may  differ  from  youir9>  you  will  do  me 
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the  juftice  to  believe^  that  I  advance  nothing  without  proof,  and 
that  the  belt  recommend;ition  of  thefe  my  ideas  to  your  notice^ 
is  an  honed  defire  to  ferve  the  common  caufe,  and  an  inceflaiit 
attention  and  pra£lice  for  nineteen  years  pafl.  The  ufe  of  oxeiip 
even  under  many  impediments,  has  been  perfevered  in  for  aget 
pad,  and  will  continue  In  every  country  where  a  breed  is  found 
active  in  thcmfelves,  and  of  a  form  and  fize  well  adapted  to 
labour  j  but  now  that  oxen  fit  for  grazing  are  hardly  to  be 
found,  this  becomes  every  day  a  queftion  of  greater  importancct 
the  fupply  of  our  navy  particularly  coniidered.  We  muft  not 
conceal  from  ourfelvcs,  that  half  grown,  and  therefore  half  fat 
animals  will  not  take  fait  well  j  nor  ihould  we  forget,  that  out 
feamen  mud  have  fait  beef,  and  good  in  quality  too,  as  well  aa 
fait  pork*,  and,  on  this  account  alone,  libour,  even  to  the  amount 
of  what  thefe  animals  confume,  is  valuable,  becaufe  experienced 
nu:n  know  chat  the  growth  of  a  working  ox  is  greater  the  lad 
year  of  his  work,  namely,  from  five  to  fix  in  cuttle  of  moderate 
ftzc,  and  from  fix  to  fevcn  in  larger  ones,  than  in  any  other 
period  of  their  exidencc.  We  mud  take  into  confidcration  alfo, 
that  they  aie  fubjcft  to  few  cafualtics,  and  that  they  confume 
little  if  any  corn  nt  all ;  which  circumdance,  by  the  way,  puts 
almod  out  of  t!ic  quedion  any  fair  competition  between  them 
and  horfes,  even  if  the  fize  and  condition  of  flefli  were  nearl]^ 
the  fame.  Every  man,  who  travels  pod,  knows  the  difference 
betvreen  the  fame  horfe  kept  at  grafs,  or  that  well  kept  on  hard 
meat :    and  the  cafe  exa£lly  applies. 

On  thefc  grounds,  it  is  abfolutely  necefTary  that  your  readers 
(hould  be  undeceived  as  to  the  comparative  powers  of  the  horfe 
and  the  ox  ^  the  difference  between  which,  even  under  circum- 
dances  advcrfe  to  the  latter,  will  be  lefs  than  they  will  readily  con« 
jedture.  Two  indances  in  point  have  occurred  within  thefe  two 
months  pad.  My  authority  for  the  fird  I  give  \  of  the  fccond  t 
was  an  eye-winefs.  At  tlie  lad  meeting  of  the  Dublin  Society^ 
there  were  many  ploughs  entered  for  the  prizes  given  j  and,  t6 
the  furprife  of  every  one,  the  oxen  beat  the  Iiorfes  in  fpeed.  Ihey 
were  worked  in  pairs  oalv,  without  drivers.  Thefe  were  not  oxefi 
felefked  from  the  mod  elteemed  breeds  for  labour,  but  the  oxell 
of  that  country.  Many  of  the  ploughmen  who  contended  for 
thefc  prizes,  were  from  tlie  liOthians  and  Twccdfide.  This  t 
learned  from  Mr  Renncll,  whofc  knowledge  and  accuracy  in  mat- 
ters of  this  fort,  thofc  who  know  him  will  vouch  for. 
.  At  a  meeting  held  the  cad  of  May  lad,  at  Barnham  Wyck  in 
EflcXa  for  three  prizes  given,  more  uian  twenty  ploughs  darted, 
,  fittot  of  which  were  worked  by  pairs  of  oxen  eacn,  without  driv^- 
fxSm    Hie  oxen  were  bred  on  the  edate,  and  of  a  fort  which  are 

4;;aiied  hj  no  means  well  adapted  to  labo\ur.    The  b<^e  ploughi 
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were  picked  teams.  The  difFerencc  of  time  in  finifliing  the  work 
allotted)  was,  to  the  beft  of  my  remembrance,  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  minutes  between  the  average  of  tlic  horfe  and  ox  teams  \ 
fo  that,  fuppofe  them  to  be  an  hour  and  a  half  longer  in  their 
day*s  work,  the  difference  in  the  time  of  rell  will  be,  if  any  things 
in  favour  of  tlie  oxen  j  becaufe  animals  which  perfpire  by  the 
tongue,  need  not  that  drefRng  and  care  which  thofc  demand, 
whofe  perfpiration  efcapes  by  the  flcin. 

I  beg  to  be  confidered  as  no  friend  to  new  fyftems  where  cf* 
fential  benefit  will  not  refult  -,  for  we  who  pradlife  hufbandry, 
SU'C  too  often  the  children  of  prejudice,  and  a  change  of  fyftem 
18  always  painful  to  efFeft.  Where  an  acre  of  land,  or  more 
per  day,  all  defcriptions  of  work  confidered,  is  ploughed  by  a 
pair  of  horfes,  there  is  no  reafon  to  complain ;  the  proprietor 
might  benefit  fomething  by  the  change ;  but,  as  a  cjucftion  of 
public  fupply,  it  is  moflb  material  to  confider,  that  our  labour 
may  be  done,  and  well  done,  by  animals  which,  having  attained 
their  full  growth,  we  eat,  rather  than  by  thofe  which,  after  the 
fame  period,  become  daily  of  lefs  value,  and  eat  us. 

Recurring,  therefore,  to  my  firft  requcft,  that,  in  labouring 
to  promote  the  public  intereft,  we  ought  to  do  it  by  means  the 
mod  conciliating,  I  have  to  obferve,  that  di£tatorial  opinions, 
unfupported  by  reafon  and  proof,  have  no  right  to  find  their 
way  into  a  work  of  this  nature  *,  nor  Can  they  long  be  found 
there,  without  injury  to  the  work  itfelf.  One  hundred  years 
after  the  union  of  two  kingdoms,  we  have  no  right  to  talk  oJf 
feparate  interefts  \  but  if  fuch  a  plea  is  to  be  urged,  allow  me 
to  add,  that  I  have  an  equal  intereft  in  the  landed  improvement 
of  both  ;  and  rely  on  it.  Sir,  both  the  North  and  the  South  have 
fomething  to  learn  from,  and  fomething  to  teach,  each  other« 
On  thefe  grounds  it  is  that  I  beg  leave  to  fay,  (liould  any  expe*" 
rienced  farmer  have  occafion  to  vifit  that  part  of  the  South  where 
my  bufinefs  lies,  a  letter  from  the  Publifhcr  of  your  moft  excel- 
lent Work  will  be  his  paflport,  and  will  fecure  to  him  the  beft  hof- 
pitality  my  houfe,  fuch  as  it  is,  affords,  that  he  may  have  leifure  mi- 
nutely to  examine  our  praftice,and  that  of  the  country  in  which  we 
arc  placed :  there  arc  no  other  means  by  which  profcflional  quef- 
tions,  and  thofe  too  of  great  importance,  can  well  be  folved.  In  the 
mean  time,  if  any  of  your  readers  are '  defirous  to  know  what 
our  rate  of  labour  is,  I  will,  in  a  few  words,  ftate  it.  We  break 
in  our  oxen  to  labour  at  three  years  old :  the  firft  half  year's  work 
is  cafy.  ■  We  fell  them  to  graziers  at  fix  years  old,  and  in  eight 
montns  they  come  to  Smithfield  good  beef :  In  the  intervening 
period,  my  work  is  done  at  the  rate  of  about  80  acres^f  tillage  to 
four  oxen ;  and  my  twelve  oxen,  not  including  the  three  years  old, 
will  work  30  acres  of  land  fer  weck^  when  not  employed  in  car- 
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riagc  of  lime  or  manure,  which  is  i  o  acres  per  week  for  each 
four  oYen,  or  5  acres  for  each  pair  j  that  is,  2  acres  per  day,  for 
five  days  in  the  week,  for  each  team  of  four,  leaving  them  two 
refting  days :  their  day's  work  is  done  in  feven  hours  and  a  half, 
which  gives  them  fixteen  hours  for  reft.  If  com  was  allowed 
them,  they  would  probably  do  more :  if  they  did  lefs,  I  would 
not  ufe  them  at  all.  I  allow  one  horfe  to  every  hundred  acres 
of  land  for  extra  work,  and  no  more. 

It  may  fuggeft  itfelf  to  fome,  that  an  increafed  ufe  of  oxen 
m  labour,  by  keeping  employed  thofe  animals  which  would  other- 
wife  become  part  of  the  fupply  at  an  earlier  period,  increafe  *  our 
prefent  diiRculty  ;  fo  it  might.  I  would  even  prefer  to  endure  a 
prcfent  privation,  to  fecure  a  permanent  and  moft  important 
good.  Be  perfuaded  that,  after  the  fhort  period  of  three  years, 
the  foundation  being  thus  laid,  the  fupply  would  thencefor- 
ward be  regular  and  abundant.  For  the  fupport  of  our  navy, 
we  have  no  right  to  depend  on  Ruffia.  In  Ireland,  cattle  are  get- 
ting fcarce ;  in  this  kingdom,  far  more  fo.  But  I  beg  pardon  \ 
1  have  preflcd  thefe  arguments  elfewhere,  and  forget  that  at  prc- 
fent neither  you  nor  the  majority  of  your  readers,  fee  this  matter 
in  tlie  light  1  do.     I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,      with  great  refpeft, 

SOMERVILIE. 

Edinburgh^  July  22.  1803. 

Note  by  the  ConduBor. 

We  are  highly  obliged  to  Lord  Somerville  for  the  above  com- 
munication, and  obferve  with  fatisfaftion  that  the  general  tenor 
of  our  work  is  agreeable  to  his  Lordftiip.  It  is  our  duty,  how- 
ever, to  fay,  that  the  criticifm  given  by  our  Reviewer  applied  on- 
ly to  the  quantity  of  work  faid  to  be  executed  by  Mr  Ducket's 
hand-hoe  in  a  given  fp?.ce  of  time,  and  was  not  connedled  in  the 
fmalleft  degree  with  the  general  utility  of  the  implement.  We 
are  equally  advocates  with  his  Lordfliip  both  for  horfe  and  hand- 
hoeing,  and  will  be  extremely  happy  to  receive  from  him  fuch  in- 
formation as  may  ferve  to  demonftrate  the  advantages  of  both. 

With  regard  to  giving  diftatorial  opinions  in  our  work,  unfup- 
ported  by  reafon  and  proof,  we  difclaim  the  imputation.  We 
are  friends  to  truth,  and  to  the  pra£lice  of  rational  hufbandry. 
So  far  as  concerns  us,  the  opinions  given  have  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  guided  by  practice  and  experience  :  but  it  is  diffi* 
cult  to  regulate  a  pop'dar  work  upon  one  uniform  principle,  e- 
fpecially  where  it  is  fupportcd  by  fuch  a  numerous  body  of  cor- 
td^pondents.  N. 
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Agricultural  Iktellicence. 


^HB  weather,  dtiring  the  fummer  quarter,  has  been  of  an  ana* 
DUS  defcription,  and  rather  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of 
1  and  grafs ;  particularly  in  the  caftcm  difttifts  of  the  iflanJ, 
r  month  of  May  was  exceedingly  cold  ;  a  fcvere  drought  pre* 
dj  accompanied  with  ftormy  winds,  which,  in  a  manner,  ex- 
Icd  every  particle  of  moifture  from  the  foil.  In  the  firft  and 
nd  weeks  of  June,  fome  genial  rains  were  received,  which 
wtd  the  fields  very  much  \  but,  fince  the  middle  of  that  months 
weather  has  been  generally  dry,  latterly  very  warm,  confe- 
itly  aufpicious  to  the  wheat  crop  during  the  blooming  pro- 
,  but  unfavourable  to  the  late  barleys,  to  the  vegetating  of 
lips,  and  to  the  growth  of  grafs.  Under  thefe  circumftances^ 
current  crop  does  not  promife  to  be  bulky  j  though,  from  the 
fT  of  our  information,  it  may,  on  the  wnole,  be  regarded  as 
d  to  that  of  common  fealons.  No  doubt,  much  depends 
tk  the  fucceeding  month  of  Auguft ;  therefore  opinions,  at 
period,  muft  not  be  too  (lri£lly  applied.  It  is  fuffiqiently  un* 
tood,  by  practical  agriculturiils,  that  not  only  the  quality,  but 
the  quantity,  of  grain  is  regulated  by  the  warmnefs  and  tem- 
ture  of  the  weather  in  the  two  laft  weeks  of  July,  and  two 
weeks  of  Auguft ;  for  the  bcft-foiinded  expe^ations  of  the 
>andman  are  often  difappointed  by  rainsj  fogs,  and  windsj  ^X 
critical  period. 

he  grain  markets  have  ftcwn  a  difpofition  to  advance  through 
quarter  \  but  perhaps  the  fall  of  ilocks,  and  contraflion  of 
it,  may  ferve  to  occafion  a  temporary  declenfion.  From  all 
accounts  tranfmittcd  to  us,  it  appears  that  there  is  no  want 
;rain,  efpecially  of  barley,  in  the  country,  which,  at  leaft  in 
th  Britain,  remains  undifpofed  to  a  confiderable  extent.  It 
rves  notice,  tliat,  when  a  rife  or  fall  of  markets  is  men^ 
cdi  reference  is  ufually  made  to  tlie  prices  of  former  times, 
lOUt  attending  that  the  rate  of  rents,  tne  value  of  labour,  and 
cnorn^ous  increafe  of  public  burdens,  render  it  Impraflicable 
i)e  farmer  to  fell  his  commodities  upon  the  fame  terms  as  be 
sven,  a  few  years  ago.  In  our  remembrance,  and  we  do  not 
U  to  a  diftant  period,  more  money  was  made  by  felling  oat9 
wclve  {hillings  per  boll,  than  can  now  be  gained  when  thej 
It  eighteen  {hillings.  In  faft,  at  th'  laft  price,  they  arc  lower 
eneral  confumcrs ;  for  the  wagt^  .f  labourers  and  artifanf 
iBcroifed  in  a  greater  degree  tlun  the  prices  of  grain  have 

advanced^ 
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advanced*  If  a  cultivation  fuperior  to  that  of  former  times  had 
Qot  been  generally  introduced,  and  the  produce  of  a  given  fpot 
of  ground  confiderably  augmented,  it  is  obvious  that  the  great 
body  of  agriculturifts  would  inevitably  have  been  mined  by  the 
ctrcumitances  condefcended  upon. 

Cattle  and  (heep,  of  all  deicriptionsi  continue  to  maintain  high 
prices  \  and  it  is  probable  that  a  greater  rife  will  ilill  take  pls^c 
m  the  market  value  of  thefc  articles.  Under  this  head>  it  maj 
be  remarked,  that  the  value  of  butcher  meat  bears  a  greater  a^ 
finity  to  the  value  of  moneyi  than  other  articles  of  farm  pro* 
ducei  which  is  a  circumftance  that  feems  to  deferve  inveftiga*' 
tion.  Were  we  difpofed  to  hazard  an  obfcrvation  upon  the 
caufes  which  have  deprefled  grain  below  its  value,  we  would  put 
a  confiderable  weight  upon  the  tendency  and  operation  of  o^r 
com  laws,  which,  though  apparently  calculated  to  keep  prices 
from  finking,  do,  in  reality,  prevent  a  fair  and  equitaole  rife. 
The  limits,  which  we  devote  to  this  branch  of  our  work,  do 
not  fuffer  us,  however,  to  enter  upon  fuch  an  inveftigation,  though 
it  may  afterwards  be  taken  up.  We  may  only  add,  that,  when 
the  reilri£lion  againit  importing  cattle  from  Ireland  was  remov- 
ed, the  moft  of  Englifh  graziers  thought  the  breeding  trade  of 
England  would  be  annihilated,  as  rents  and  every  other  thing 
were  lower  in  the  former  country.  No  fuch  event  however  ha^ 
taken  place  \  and,  in  like  manner,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
free  corn  trade  would  be  attended  with  beneficial  confequences* 
We  are  hoftile  to  every  reilraint  upon  trade,  unlefs  fo  far  as  the 
public  revenue  is  concerned  *,  and  believe,  the  alone  way  to  make 
any  trade  flourifli,  is  not  to  interfere  with,  or  (lop  its  progre& 
fcy  fifcal  regulations. 

We  obferve,  with  a  good  deal  of  fatisfaclion,  that  Govem-t 
ment  are  now  difpofed  to  confider  the  internal  improvement  of 
the  country  as  an  objeft  of  importance  \  and,  afTuredly,  the  fcene 
fingled  out  for  their  firft  operations,  is  judicioufly  chofen.  The 
Highlands  of  Scotland  cannot  be  improved  by  ordinary  exerdons ; 
and  no  private  fortune  is  equal  to  the  great  and  ftupendous  under- 
takings that  arc  in  contemplation.  Without  extraordinary  aQft^^ 
^ce,  the  Highlands,  in  tlie  courfe  of  a  few  years,  would  have 
been  reduced  to  a  mere  iheep  waftc  \  but  by  the  meafures  now  go- 
ing to  be  fot  about,  the  mod  beneficial  meliorations  may,  in  pro- 
eels  of  time,  be  accompliihed.  By  making  roads,  building  bridges^ 
and,  in  fa^,  rendering  tlie  country  accelfible,  a  door  is  opened 
for  the  introduction  of  trade  and  manufactures ;  and,  at  all  e« 
TCDitSi  employment  is  in  the  mean  time  provided  for  the  defti- 
tulc  inhabitants.  We  confider  the  Caledonian  Canal  as  the 
moft  ilfirfvl  and  public- fpirited  work  ever  undertaken  in  Britain; 
lad  venture  to  prediA,  that  it  will  be  regarded,  by  future  hif- 
Mliaasj  as  the  moft  pronnncnt  roeararc  of  the  prefent  reign. 
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ewis  XlV.  of  France  did  more  good  to  his  kingdom,  and  gain^ 
I  more  lading  honour  tb  himfcif,  by  executing  the  celebrated 
inal  of  Laneuedoc^  than  by  all  his  warlike  and  political  exer- 
[ms;  and,  fo  lor^  as  mankind  are  poflefTed  of  common  Chife^ 
icy  will  beftow  greater  praife  upon  the  authors  of  meafures  cal- 
ilated  to  promote  their  welfare  and  profperity,  than  upon  thofe 
ho  wafte  their  treafure  and  ^eir  blood  in  the  execution  of 
hemes,  brilliant  perhaps  at  the  time,  but  tending  only  to  (prcad 
iifery  and  woe  over  the  face  of  the  earth.     The  expence,  of  fuch 
ofks  as  are  now  to  be  executed  in  the  Highlands,  ought  always 
I  be  defrayed  out  of  the  public  purfe.     It  is  a  trifle  to  the  whole 
)dy,  but  an  immenfe  fum  to  the  few  individuals  immediately 
mcemed.     Were  a  fyflem  like  the  one  now,  for  the  firft  time, 
lopted,  to  be  ftcadily  adhered  to,  Britain,  at  so  very  diftaht  pc- 
[>d,  might  be  transformed  into  a  kind  of  terreftrial  paradife  5  the 
rople  would  get  employment  at  home,  and  be  rendered  content- 
l  and  happy  -,  the  trade  and  agriculture  of  the  country  would 
)urifh  in  a  degree  greatly  exceeding  that  of  former  times  ;  and 
e  national  income  (which  to  the  public  is  the  fame  thing  as  that 
'  individuals)  would  increafe  in  direft  proportion  with  the  meli« 
ations  produced. 

While  we  (late  the  benefits  which  muft  follow  a  fteady  adher-^ 
ice  to  the  fyflem  now  mentioned,  it  is  but  juftice  to  recognif^^ 
c  fource  from  whence  the  meafures,  now  going  to  be  executed^ 
ay  be  faid  to  have  proceeded.  We  early  conceived  a  favourable 
)inion  of  Mr  Addington*s  adminiftration,  and  on  various  occa-^ 
>ns  have  paid  our  tribute  of  approbation  to  the  wifdom  of  hii 
eafurcs.  Formed  by  nature  with  the  moft  happy  and  conciliate 
g  difpofitions,  he  regulates  his  conduft  by  the  diftates  of  the 
iblic  mind,  and  never  perfifts"  in  forcing  forward  political  regu- 
tions,  if  they  are  generally  difagreeable.  A  Prime-Miniller  haS 
in  his  power  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  Hkewifc  to  do 
uch  harm.  When  the  country  are  blcfled  with  one  that  ftudies 
patronize  objefts  conne£led  with  internal  profperity,  they  have 
ufe  to  rejoice.  Nay,  the  people  are  called  to  do  more  :  They 
e  in  duty  bound  to  fupport  the  adminiftration  of  fuch  a  Minifter 
ith  vigour  and  perfeverance,  left  in '  the  event  of  a  change  their 
bereft  fliould  fufFcr  or  be  neglefted. 

That  indefatigable  patriot,  Sir  John  Sinclair  Baronet,  on  the 
efent  occafion,  alfo  claims  our  notice,  having  communicated  to 
e  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  appointed  to  confider 
;  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  Highlands,  a  number  of  judi- 
)us  hints,  the  fubftance  of  which  is  given  in  the  firft  branch  of  this 
imber.  Sir  John  is  likewife  engaged  in  extenfive  fchemes  for  the 
iprovement  of  the  county  of  Caithnefs,  a  iketch  of  which  he  lately 
infmitted  to  us  9  and  we  are  extremely  forry  that  our  confined 
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limits  teftr&ih  us  from  doing  more  than  merely  mentidhing  them* 
He  is  at  prefeiit  bufy  in  improving  a  fheep  farm,  on  a  great  fcale  ; 
cultivating  a  fhare  of  a  large  common,  vtrhich  is  chiefly  allotted  by 
him  to  the  fmall  farmers  removed  from  the  flieep  farm  above  men- 
tioned ;  eftablifhing  an  inland  village  at  Halkirk,  and  a  iifhing 
vilbge  at  Brodieftown.  The  extenfion  of  the  town  of  Thurfo  alfo 
claims  a  principal  part  of  his  care  \  and,  in  fhort,  he  is  doing  more 
for  the  improvement  of  his  native  county,  than  perhaps  was  ever 
attempted,  in  any  inilance,  by  a  fingle  individual  of  his  rank  and 
fortune.  We  admire  the  unabated  zeal  of  the  worthy  Baronet^ 
and  remark  with  plcafure,  tliat  no  difficulty  is  too  great  for  hi» 
exertions.  In  a  word,  he  never  lofcs  fight  of  his  obje£t,  but 
fteadily  perfeveres  till  it  is  accompliihed. 

In  our  lafl  we  difcufTed,  at  confiderable  lengtli,  the  queflion^ 
Whether  Scotland  was  able  to  pay  a  malt-tax  of  equal  extent  with 
England  ?  and  gave  it  as  our  opinion,  that,  if  levied  in  both  coun- 
tries at  the  fame  rate,  fatal  confequences  would  enfue  to  our 
agriculture.  If  we  were  rights  Tand  public  opinion  feems  now  to 
be  on  the  fide  we  cfpouled),  then  thefe  confequences  mull  be 
dreadfully  increased  by  the  heavy  additional  burthen,  fince  im- 
pofedi  of  two  fliillings  per  buihel ;  which  in  fa£l  will  amount  al- 
together to  a  tax  of  twenty-two  {hillings  and  fixpence  per  Lin- 
lithgow boll  of  barley,  malted  in  Scotland  \  whereas  the  fuperior 
barley  of  England  will  only  pay  about  twenty-fix  fhillings  and  fix- 
pence;  We  find  no  fault  with  the  tax,  merely  as  a  matter  of  re- 
venue, if  it  had  been  inipofcd  upon  juit  principles  ;  that  is  to  fay> 
had  Scots  barley  been  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  real  value  :  but  as 
this  is  not  the  cafe,  every  argument,  formerly  ufed,  receives  ad- 
ditional force.  In  faft,  if  tl)e  preference  then  amounted  to  fix: 
iliillings  per  boll,  on  the  fide  of  Englifh  barley,  it  is  now  aug- 
mented to  double  that  fum  at  lead,  though  perhaps  local  circum- 
ftances  may  prevent  this  preference  from  operating  regulaily  in 
our  markets.  Except  in  particular  fituations,  Scots  barley  cannot 
now  be  malted  but  under  an  inevitable  lofs,  unlefs  it  is  fold  at  a 
price  below  ifs  real  value.  We  fay,  its  real  value  ;  becaufe  the 
price  is  artificially  depreflcd  by  the  operation  of  heavy  taxes,  on 
all  the  ftages  of  manuiadlure  ^  and  this  artificial  depreflion  ought 
to  be  eonfidercd,  wUcn  the  propriety  of  an  equal  tax  is  difcufTed. 

Still,  under  thefe  circumllances,  there  is  caufe  to  believe  tliat 
the  inattef  will  fooii  be  adjuiled  upon  fair  and  equitable  prin- 
ciples. Mr  Addington  has  promifed  that  a  Committee  (hall  be 
appointed  early  in  next  feifion,  for  afcertaining  the  relative  qua* 
lities  of  the  barleys  of  both  coantrics ;  and  here  we  reft  our 
hopes.     If  a  proper  Committee  are  appointed)  if  they  are  men 
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jloflcfTed  of  profeffional  knowledge,  or  even  capable  of  pro^ 
aoancing  upon  the  evidence  that  will)  of  courfe,  be  laid  before 
thenii  then  little  doubt  need  remain  but  that  their  report  will 
fatisfafkorily  (he^  that  the  barleys  of  North  Britain  are  unable 
lo  pay  the  fame  tax  as  thofe  raifed  in  the  fouthern  diftridsi 
where  foil  and  climate  are  confeiTedly  better  calculated  for  raif- 
ing  that  grain  in  perfe£lion.  What  is  to  be  made  of  Scots  bar- 
ley, in  the  mean  time,  is  a  queftion  not  eafily  anfwered.  An  a£k 
allowing  a  free  exportation  to  any  place  where  it  could  be  rend« 
edf  would  have  been  but  common  juftice :  as  matter*  ftand,  it 
will  lye  on  hand,  a  dead  article,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  owners* 

A  memorial,  on  the  malt  bu(iiiefs,  from  a  number  of  gentle- 
men who  met  at  Edinburgh  in  the  nM>nth  of  April  laft,  was 
lent  us  ;  but,  with  fubmiffion,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  remark, 
that  the  meafures  recommended  by  them  were  not  calculated  to 
procure  the  relief  wanted*  They  propofed  to  let  the  Scotch  tax 
ftand  as  it  was  ena£led,  and  to  burden  the  public  with  a  duty 
Upon  all  Englifh  barley  imported  into  Scotland*  This,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  might  have  benefited  the  farmer,  but  it  w^uld  have 
taken  a  fum  exactly  of  the  fame  extent  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
public  at  large.  In  other  words,  Scotland  would  have  paid 
2o,oool.  or  perhaps  50,000!.  more  of  taxes,  merely  that  the  malt 
duty  (liould  not  be  put  upon  its  ancient  and  eftablifhed  footing. 
But  did  it  not  occur  to  thefe  gentlemen,  that  a  decided  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  meafure  would  be  (hewn  by  the  Engliih  members  i 
If  you  tax  our  barley,  we  will  tax  your  cattle  •,  and  certainly  the 
reafons  for  each,  if  weighed  in  the  fcale  of  public  juftice,  would 
have  been  nearly  of  the  fame  gravity. 

It  is  not  an  objefl  of  this  work  to  examine  public  meafures 
farther  than  they  zStQ.  the  intereft  of  agriculture  ;  and,  in  this 
point  of  view,  a  few  obfervations  will  not  be  irrelevant,  on  the 
income  or  property  tax,  which  will  bear  hard  on  many  farmers. 
We  do  not  mean  to  inquire,  whether  in  this  cafe  the  tax  is 
iiot  altogether  precifely  the  fame  thing  as  a  new  land  tax.  which 
ought  to  have  been  impofed  in  the  ratio  marked  out  by  the 
articles  of  Union.  But,  leaving  this  point  to  political  inquirers^ 
we  confine  our  remarks  to  the  tax,  in  fo  far  as  it  operates  upon 
^h?  pofTeflbrs  of  land  ;  and  here  it  may  be  pronounced  to  be  par- 
ial  and  opprcfTive  in  feveral  refpefts. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  partial,  becaufe  impofed  in  different 
degrees  upon  the  fame  clafs  of  people,  fome  being  rated  at  rd. 
others  at  2d.  3d.  &c.  and  many  at  6d.  per  pound  of  the  rent 
j)aid  by  them  to  the  landlord,  while  every  farmer  below  60I. 
efcapef  '^^'"''▼ether.  Now,  a  fcale  of  this  kind  is  not  ufed  in  .the 
'•oll^^Ku-     '   .^^^p*-  public  burdens,  but  every  perfon  paysac- 
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Wording  to  liis  means,  or,  more  itriAJy  fpeaking,  according  to 
his  abilities.  If  the  tax  was  meant  to  be  upon  rent,  no  differ- 
tnot  ought  to  have  been  made  in  the  per  centage^  whether  the 
fcnt  amounted  to  five  pounds,  or  five  hundred  pounds:  The 
confequences  of  fuch  modifications  and  exemptions  will  occa- 
ficAi  an  impofition  of  freOi  burdens  at  an  after  period,  befide$ 
opening  a  door  to  frauds  and  abufes. 

The  tax  upon  the  pofTtiibrs  of  land  may,  in  the  fecond  place^ 
be  viewed  as  oppreflive,  becaufe  it  falls  heavteft  upon  thofe  who 
are  leaft  able  to  pay  it.  Every  man  who  pofTelTes  under  an  old 
leafe,  confequently  paying  leaft  rent,  will  be  flighdy  taxed  \ 
while  thofe  who  have  lately  taken  farms,  and  have  hard  bar« 
"eains,  will  p:iy  according  to  the  rack  rent ',  which,  in  many  in- 
Itances,  now  triples  the  fums  paid  by  the  old  poiTeflbrs.  But 
why  tax  a  farmer  according  to  his  rent  ?  Merchants  and  traders 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  taxed  according  to  the  amount 
of  their  invoices.  No  other  clafs  of  the  community  can  be 
charged  a  halfpenny,  uulefs  upon  aflual  income  of  one  kind  or 
other  \  but  the  farmer  niuft  pay,  whether  he  enjoys  a  halfpenny 
of  income  or  not. 

Bcfides,  it  ftrikcs  us,  that  being  a  tax  impofed  upon  landed 
property,  it  ought  to  be  paid  by  proprietors  themfelves  during 
the  currency  of  exifting  leafes  \  and  here  we  believe  we  are  cos* 
re£t,  unlefs  the  tax  had  been  impofed  in  a  different  fhape,  that  is^ 
upon  adual  income.  An  ex  poft fa£h  percentage  upon  landed 
rent,  is  exad^ly  the  fame  to  the  farmer,  as  if  the  rent  itfelf  was 
raifed  to  that  extent ;  therefore,  unlefs  in  cafes  where  the  tenant 
is  taken  bound  to  pay  public  burthens,  the  tax,  in  ftri£l  juflice^ 
■ought  to  be  defrayed  by  proprietors.  In  after  bargains,  it  is  pbin 
that  the  tenant  will  calculate  upon  the  extent  of  this  tax,  «nd 
form  his  offers  accordingly. 

It  is  not  altogether  the  amount  of  the  prefent  tax  which  calls 
for  the  attention  of  farmers,  but  it  is  the  principle  upon  which 
it  is  impofed.  The  fame  power  that  enaQed  a  payment  of  6d* 
per  pound  this  year,  may  afterwards  augment  it  to  one,  two,  or 
three  (hillings,  or  any  other  fum,  as  public  neceflity  requires* 
If  it  were  merely  an  income  or  propertv-tax,  wc  would  haw? 
been  (ilent,  becaufe  it  would  not  have  f>een  levied  upon  any 
perfon,  unlefs  pofTcned  of  income ;  whi  reas,  in  the  prefent  (hape^ 
a  farmer  is  liable,  whether  he  have  income  or  not,  and  may  be 
forced  to  facrifice  his  capital  (lock  piece-meal,  in  order  to  de- 
fray it.  When  a  tax  of^  two  (hillings  was  firft  laid  on  each 
horfe  employed  in  agriculture^  few  people  thought  much  of  tho* 
matter;  but  now,  when  raifed  to  twelve  (hillings  and  fixpenct» 
jke  fubjed  is  more  ferious.  As  neither  of  thefe  taxes  can  be  kid 
mon  pTirchafcrs  (which  was  held  to  be  a  valid  objection  againft 
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the  (hop-tax),  it  is  our  decided  opinion  that  both  ftand  in  need 
of  revifal.  hi  fa£l,  a  dire£):  tax  upon  corn,  cattle,  fliccp,  &c* 
would  have  been  more  eligible ;  for,  like  the  au£kion  tax,  a  part 
of  it  might  have  been  thrown  upon  the  purchafer.  The  farmer89 
we  are  firmly  convinced,  are  well  difpofed  to  bear  their  juft 
fliare  of  every  public  burthen;  but  why  a  di(lin£tion  fliould  have 
been  made  in  the  mode  of  afcertaining  their  property,  is  a  pro- 
blem which  we  leave  others  to  folve. 

A  bill  for  augmenting  the  falaries  of  parochial  fchooImaAers 
Eas  lately  paffed  through  both  Houfes  of  Parliament ;  and  we  re« 

{*oice  that  the  fituation  of  this  ufeful  clafs  of  men  will  now 
,  )e  conGderably  meliorated.  Scotland,  we  believe,  is  the  only 
European  country  where  fuitablc  attention  is  bellowed  upon  eduf 
eating  the  lower  ranks  y  and,  as  remarked  in  a  former  Number, 
from  this  fource  may  be  traced  the  chara£tcri{lical  features  of 
bur  countrymen.  The  advantages  originally  derived  from  the 
old  law,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  money,  were  however  in 
a  great  meafure  loft,  and  the  alteration  now  made  was  become 
abfolutely  neceiTary.  On  this  occafion,  the  public  were  much 
obliged  to  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  and  Mr  William  Dun^ 
das,  both  of  whom  befHrred  themfelves  in  accomplifhing  this 
important  and  truly  national  obje£l.  N^ 


Extracts  irom  Private  Coxrespondencb. 
SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeefijhire  ^tarterly  Report, 

SiHCS  the  date  of  lad  report^  the  weather  has  on  the  whole  been 
.dry  ;  and  any  rains  which  have  fallen,  have  been  fucceeded  by  cold  high 
winds.  Even  in  the  two  lad  weeks  of  June,  when  the  heat  through 
the  day  was  very  great,  froft  commonly  prevailed  at  night,  and  pre- 
vented that  benefit  to  vegetation  which  might  have  been  expedled 
from  the  moifture  that  had  previoufly  fallen.  Bear  and  barley,  efpeci- 
ally  upon  land  that  had  been  fallowed,  or  carried  turnips  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  prefent  a  mod  unpromifing  appearance  ;  oats  look  better,  and 
if  the  weather  would  difplay  more  muiilure,  might  dill  yield  a  good 
crop  of  grain,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  be  defedive  in  point 
of  fodder.  Potatoes  and  peas,  till  within  thefe  eight  days,  have  been 
rather  backward ;  and  clover  and  rye  grafs,  except  upoa  rich  fields, 
will  yield  a  very  poor  return.  Padure  grafs  has  not  admitted  of  the 
ufual  quantity  of  dock,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  will  not  make  a  good  rc« 
turn  this  feafon. 

The  dorms  from  the  north  have  been  fo  fevere  as  to  overturn  the 
trees  upon  many  acres  of  land  which  dood  the  blada  of  former  years^ 
«id  were  in  a  healthy  and  frcdi  condition  at  the  time*    The  weather 
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Ins  idmittcd  fuf&cient  work  to  be  given  to  tlie  fallow  and  turnip  land  ; 
and  where  the  fields  have  not  been  cleaned  in  a  perfef^  manner,  the 
poflefTors  have  either  been  negligent,  or  have  had  too  much  in  hnnd. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  moifture,  many  of  the  iitlds  fown  with  turaip 
hive  not  vegetated  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  tliat  the  moft  imperfeft 
braird  has  been  gained,  where  the  prcviou«  work  was  moil  perfefUy 
performed. 

Cattle,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  beft  kind,  maintain  their  former  high 
prices  ;  but  Tales  have  been  rather  heavy  of  late,  owing  to  the  fcarcity 
of  grafa.  Oats,  and  oatmeal^  have  experienced  a  coniidcrable  rife  fince 
laft  report ;  and  the  quantity  of  the  former  on  hand  is  but  trilling.  The 
ftack-yards  are  much  about  the  Hze  as  ufual  at  this  feafon  of  the  year ; 
md  bariey,  or  bear,  conftitutes  the  prominent  part  thereof.*- j^y^  \i. 

Selkirk/hire  ^tarter ly  Report. 

The  weather  took  an  unfavourable  turn  about  the  iBth  April,  and 
high  winds  with  heavy  fhowers  of  fleet  and  fnow  prevailed  for  feveral 
weeks  thereafter.  It  was  apprehended  that  the  lambing  feafon,  upoa 
account  of  thefe  circumftancea,  would  be  unfavourable  ;  but  owing  to 
the  forwardnefs  of  vegetation,  and  confequent  good  condition  of  ilock^ 
left  lofs  has  been  fuftained  than  might  have  been  apprehended. 

The  grain  crops  may  be  about  ten  days  later  than  in  an  average  of 
years.  Oats  experienced  cold  weather  in  tillering ;  confequently  re- 
mained long  in  what  we  call  the  fpainhig  Irajb,  Barley,  on  loamy 
haugh  lands,  appears  to  be  equal  to  an  average  ;  but  on  the  higher 
grounds,  the  afpedl  is  unpromlfing.  From  imperfect  feed  being  fown 
in  feveral  places,  the  braird  is  ver)'  defcftive  ;  which  proves,  that  great 
caution  ought  to  be  ufcd  in  feeding  the  higher  dillri^s,  after  fuch  a  fea- 
fon as  we  experienced  lall  year. 

ITie  dryncfa  of  the  weather  has  been  favourable  to  the  working  of 
turnip  fallows,  but  the  fame  caufe  has  occafioncd  the  braird  of  thofc 
firft  (own  to  be  nearly  deftroyed.  Since  the  introdu<ilion  of  turnips  in- 
to this  countr)',  much  bciufit  has  been  i^crlved  from  their  cultivation.  A 
few  years  ago,  though  \\w  farmers  had  their  arable  ground  in  the  moft 
approved  rotation,  yet  as  they  applied  their  turnip  crop  to  the  feeding 
cf  cafl  or  yeld  cows,  which  paid  thtm  but  indi(Fc*rently,  the  advan- 
tage was  little  in  comparifon  with  that  now  gained.  The  profit  \h 
double  in  the  new  method  of  ufing  turnips,  which  is,  to  give  them  to 
young  (heep  upon  the  ground  betwixt  the  old  and  new  grais,  excepting 
a  few  referved  for  the  young  cattle.  By  thir.  pracUce,  and  omitting 
the  milking  of  ewes,  an  addition  is  UwJ.e  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
WOol|  and  to  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  feveral  animals.-^^u/y  13. 

Extras  of  a  Ltiter  from  thi  diflrlcl  cf  Carricly  Ayrjh'ire^  July  14. 

■  The  weather,  during  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  May  being  uncommonly  cold,  with  violent  and  boiflerous  north  and 
Dorth-weft  winds,  and  frequent  Ihowers  of  hail  and  fleet,  did  material 
jiiiiBj  tQ  the  young  crop,  by  chilling  and  even  deflroying  the  braird. 

1  i  1  5  The 
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The  new  hufbandry  being  only  in  it8  infancy  in  this  diftricl,  our  ftapb 
crop  may  be  fjid  to  be  oats,  with  a  fnDall  proportion  of  wheat,  and  fome 
bear  and  barley.  The  oats  being  in  a  Hate  to  feel  the  cfTed^s  of  the 
cold  ftormy  weather,  are  in  many  places  rather  thin,  and  at  leaft  a  fort- 
night behind  the  ufual  time  of  fhooting.  The  almoH  total  want  of 
foow  doring  winter,  and  expofurc  to  fcvere  naked  froft,  has  alfo  rendered 
the  wheat  generally  thin,  which  is  the  cafe  too  with  the  fown  grafs  io 
•D  heavy  lands,  efpecially  if  they  are  any  way  high  lying  or  expofed* 
The  bear  appears  to  be  the  moil  vigorous  and  prolific  crop  ;  but  which, 
from  the  operation  of  the  new  malt  a£^,  will  probably  turn  out  of  leaft 
nccount  to  the  farmer.  Indeed,  except  for  family  ules,  it  is  doubtful 
|f  there  will  be  any  fale  for  it  whatever,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that 
a  public  brewer  or  diftiller  will  choofe  to  pay  26s.  2d.  of  duty  for  8 
bufliels  of  Carrick  bear,  when  he  can  have  the  fame  quantity  of  the 
bcil  Englifh  barley  for  only  55.  4d.  more.  We  muft  of  necefllty  have 
public  burdens,  but  they  fhould  be  laid  on  wifely  and  impartially.  The 
lireatlicr,  fmce  the  btter  end  of  May,  has  been  uncommonly  fine.  A 
great  deal  of  thunder  happened  about  that  time»  which  purified  The  at- 
mofphe|;e  ;  and  being  fuccecded  by  heat,  and  kindly  refrcfhio^  fliowers, 
recovered  the  crop  more  than  could  have  been  expected.  The  (talks, 
though  rather  tliin,  appear  to  be  in  a  ftrong  ar.d  healthy  itate ;  and 
fuch  of  them  as  have  (hot,  the  heads  fecra  to  be  fufEciently  large  and 
full  eared;  which  is  all  that  can  be  known  of  them  in  their  prefcnt 
(Ute.  Much  depends  upou  the  weather  during  the  enfuing  five  or  £1% 
weeks*  If  it  continue  favourable  till  the  ear  is  come  to  maturity^  we 
will»  Qotwithflanding  of  its  thinnefs,  have  nearly  an  average  crop. 

<  The  grain  markets,  during  winter  and  fpring,  remained  pretty  Heady. 
The  oat  meal  fold  from  175.  4d.  to  iRs.  8d.,  which  is  nov^  advanced 
to  20s.  the  boll  of  S  ftones  Dutch  weight ;  barley  meal  was  at  about 
IS.  the  peck  ;  oats  from  163.  to  iSs.  6d.  the  Ayrfhire  boll,  confiding 
of  8  bufhels,  now  30s.  an4  218. ;  bear  fold  at  about  25ft.  ;  and  th^ 
barley  about  is.  6d.  and  3s.  more. 

*  Sheep  and  black  cattle  have  gone  on  increafiiig  in  price  fincc  lafl 
year,  and  are  out  of  all  proportion  high.  A  reduction  mufl  unavoid* 
ably  take  place,  otherwife  the  luxury  of  butcher  meat  will  be  confined 
foidy  to  the  higher  ranks  ;  and  thofe,  of  courfe,  whofc  hard  bbour  re- 
quires ftrengthening  aliment  moft,  muft  be  utterly  deprived  of  it.  A«  i 
counterpoife,  however,  to  this,  the  price  of  farm  labour  has  kept  pace 
•rilh  the  price  of  ever)-  thing  elfe.  It  is  a  mofl  happy  circumftance, 
that,  in  the  phyfical,  as  well  as  moral  and  political  worlds,  things  often 
operate  their  own  remedy,  without  any  forefiglit  Or  efforts  of  oura. 
There  is  a  ne  plus  ultra  in  human  affairs,  which  fets  bounds  to  the  av^. 
rice  and  ambition  of  roan,  as  well  as  to  his  phyfical  powers. 

•  The  potato  oats  are  coming  very  much  into  ufe,  and  in  general 
fttcceed  remarkably  weU.  They  arc  both  more  prolific,  and  yield  more 
m      ,  while  one  half  feed   nearly  anfwers  to  fow  the  fame  extent  of 

dUod  which  it  takes  of  the  common  ^ts  fown  io  the  country.    Their 

llableoc^ 
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lublcncSi  to  fhake,  is  the  only  difadvaotage  to  which  they  are  expofo^ 
h  this  fUimiy  dimate. ' 

Rofsjbire  ^tarterlj  Report. 

DuftiNG  the  month  of  May  and  the  greateft  part  of  Jane,  we  expe- 
rienced a  cold  continued  drought,  which  checked  vegetation  roudi^ 
fait,  for  fome  weeks  pad,  the  weather  has  been  warm,  and  though  ffiU 
dry,  the  crops  have  made  a  rapid  advance.  If  the  prefent  weather  con- 
tinue a  few  weeks  longer,  the  harveft  will  not  l>e  a  late  one  ;  but,  froiti 
the  long  drought,  flraw  will  be  very  (hort  in  many  places,  and  hay  but 
a  fciDty  crop.  Potatoes  have  a  promifing  appearance.  Much  depends 
upon  the  harveft  months  for  perfcdlng  and  making  all  crops  produc- 
live.  All  that  can  be  (aid  at  prcfcnt  is,  that  our  fields  wear  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fair  average,  except  in  fome  few  places  that  have  fuficred 
by  the  drought. 

Lean  cattle  have  fold  remarkably  high.  In  the  month  of  May,  frooa 
15  to  20  per  cent,  was  obtained  above  laft  year's  prices ;  they  are,  how- 
ever,  now  a  little  lower,  and  the  demand  is  not  fo  briik.  The  rage  for 
(heep  ftrming,  which  extends  over  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties, 
has  very  much  raifed  the  price  of  young  (lock.  Lambs  of  the  black- 
faced  breed  fold  at  Fort- William  market  from  los.  to  i28*;  and  hogs 
from  18s.  to  21s.  There  were  few  wedders  and  ewes  fold  ;  the  breed- 
ers were  aiking  for  them  in  proportion  to  the  extravagant  prices  obtain- 
ed for  young  flock,  and  'the  buyers  would  not  give  fuch  prices.  Wed- 
ders, however,  are  expeded  to  fell  from  283.  to  los. ;  but  we  entirely 
depend  upon  the  fouth  country  markets,  and  muft  be  ruled  by  thei% 
>/jr  14. 

Wigtonjhire  ^arterly  Report. 

From  the  date  of  lad  Report  till  the  end  of  May,  we  were  vifit- 
ed  with  uncommonly  cold,  and  fometimcs ^  ftormy  weather,  infomuch 
that  both  the  corn  and  grafs  crops  dunug  that  period  made  but  little 
progrefs.  Since  that  time,  however,  circumflances  have  changed  ;  the 
weather  has  been  favourable  both  for  the  purpofes  of  vegetation  and  the 
preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  turnips--^ays  of  moifl  aiul  dry  funny 
weather  fucceeding  each  other  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  equally  fuitabk 
to  light  and  heavy  foils ;  fo  that  our  crops,  though  lat^c,  in  general 
will  be  good.  Rye-grafs  hay,  the  harvefling  of  which  is  well  advanced, 
in  fome  fituations,  and  quite  clofed,  feems  to  be  a  very  fine  crop  ;  nay, 
fo  plentiful,  that  fome  of  our  inn- keepers  have  refufed  to  lay  in  their 
fiock  at  6d.  per  ft  one  of  261b.  ready  laid  down  for  flacking. 

Paflure  grafs  is  alfo  exceeding  good  throughout  the  whole  county : 
but  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  price  of  cattle,  which  is  flill  extrava- 
gantly high,  to  which  we  may  add  the  general  fcarcity  of  money,  our 
pnftnres  are  lighter  Hocked  than  ufual ;  a  circumflance  by  no  meant 
l^[ainft  our  agriculture.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  one  beafl  w<:ll  fed 
1  Wjwg  Ccttev  than  three  pinched  in  food  ?  And  what  vafi  diiference.of 
.1.      . .  J  i  i  4  ttpearanc^ 
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appearance  have  been  feen  of  two  fields  of  pafture  in  the  early  part  of 
{pnn^y  where  one  in  the  preceding  fall  had  been  totally  picked  to  thie 
roots,  and  the  other  left  with  a  gpod  fpggage  ?  k  is  a  ctrtain  fa£^y  that 
light  ftock  invariably  tends  not  only  to  make  a  heavy  purfe,  but  to  ioir 
prove  and  enrich  the  foil.  Potatoes  have  a  promifing  appearance  ;  but| 
like  other  crops,  they  will  be  late,  in  no  feafon  has  our  turnips  been 
Ibwn  under  more  favourable  circumftanpes  than  the  prefent  ;  but,  from 
the  little  progrefs  made  as  yet  in  their  growth,  no  certain  opinion  pan 
be.  formed  of  the  crop. 

Prices  of  grain  have  advanced  but  very  little  fmce  our  laft.  We  have, 
liowever,  (liU  a  confiderable  ftock  on  hand,  and  the  demand  is  very  K- 
mited.  Butcher  meat  continues  much  the  fame  as  in  our  laft.  Wool, 
confiderable  quantities  of  which  is  carried  to  Ayrfhire,  and  alfo  exported 
to  £ngland,  is  fold  at  138.  to  168.  per  (lone  of  261b.  The  quality  is 
fit  for  various  purpofes — flockings,  flannels,  plaidin^s,  carpels,  and  coarfe 
cloths. 

It  perhaps  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remark,  that  our  late  turn- 
pike a6l  will  have  a  wonderful  tendency  to  advance  agriculture,  by  turn- 
ing the  Commiflioners  minds  to  promote  communication  to  the  moft  re* 
mote  fituations  by  an  eafy  line  of  road.  Indeed,  it  is  only  doing  the 
gentlemen  common  juftice  to  obferve,  that  they  have  fhowii  an  aftonifb* 
ing  defire  for  an  immenfe  number  of  plans  of  new  Una  of  roads  ;  but^ 
{as  we  believe  is  the  cafe  almoft  everywhere),  whether  from  the  formt 
they  have  to  go  th rough ^  or  from  whatever  other  caufe,  it  is  long  be- 
fore they  fix  on  that  which  appears  to  be  bell.  For  the  fake  of  dif> 
patch,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  ail  unneceffary  forms  and  debates  were 
Jhortened ;  that  only  real  patriots  were  chofen  our  CommifHoners  oa 
roads,  whofe  difint^reiled  views  would  invariably  lead  to  the  public 
good. 1$^^  jfi^b' 

Ber'ivicybire  ^tarierly  Report. 

This  quarter  was  unfcafonably  cold,  with  a  continued  drought,  from 
its  commencement  till  the  beginning  of  June,  when  we  had  two  (howery 
days,  fuccecded  by  warm  droughty  weather.  On  the  7th  of  July,  wt 
were  favoured  with  a  fine  moderate  rain,  which  came  moil  opportunely 
for  the  recovery  of  the  corn  fields,  as  (excepting  the  dry  burning  foils), 
they  had  but  juft  begun  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  drought. 

The  feafon  has  been  uncommonly  favourable  for  preparing  turnip  fal- 
lows ;  and  the  early  fown  fields  hnve  a  moll  promifing  afpeft  :  Of  thofe 
fown  towards  the  end  of  June,  many  fields  made  a  partial  braird,  but 
have  filled  up  fince  the  rain. 

Palluragc,  though  it  could  not  be  called  abundant,  afforded  a  toler- 
able  good  bite  upon  the  deep  foils,  after  the  rains  in  June  5  upon  thin 
Jight  gravels,  it  is  looking  quite  brown.  Hay  harveft  has  but  jull  com- 
mcncfd  ;  fo  that  the  felling  price  cannot  yet  be  afcertained :  If  we 
may  judge,  however,  from  the  appearance  of  the  ficldsj  the  crop  h 
likely  to  fail  fhori  of  an  average. 
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Wkmts  have  a  healthy  appearance ;  but  maoy  of  the  winter  fieldt. 
are  thin  -on  the  ground.  Early  Town  barleys  look  well ;  fome  of  the 
hte  fowings  are  not  fo  promiiing  Oats  arc  generally  good  ;  though 
thU|  a^  well  as  the  other  while  crops,  will  in  fome  cafes  prove  deficient 
in  bulky  if  drought  continue  to  prevail  in  the  interval  between  and  har« 
veft.  Beans  are  an  unequal  crop,  fonne  (ields  being  remarkably  good, 
while  others  are  ycry  indifferent ;  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  peas.  The* 
fine  warns  weather,  and  the  forwardly  Hate  of  the  crop  at  prefent,  feem 
to  promife  that  harved  will  be  early.  Potatoes  have  a  thiiving  appear- 
ance. 

The  prices  of  lean  ftock  dill  keep  up,  having,  upon  the  whole,  ra- 
ther exceeded  thofe  of  lall  year.  Fat  has  experienced  little  variation 
during  this  quarter.  Wool  meets  with  a  duH  fale,  and  prices  are  about 
\o per  cent*  lower  than  lall  year. rjfuly  i6. 

Letter  from  Glafgo^v^  July  16th. 

*  The  greateft  part  of  our  oats  were  fown  in  fine  order  ;  but  the  ro^ 
mainder,  however,  met  with  a  very  different  reception.  From  about 
the  middle  of  April  till  the  latter  end  of  May,-  we  had  a  continuance  of 
hail  and  rain,  or  cold  drought.  In  conf(?quence  thereof,  the  crop  about 
the  end  of  May,  had  but  a  very  poor  appearance.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  the  weathtr  became  more  moderate,  and  fince  the  mid- 
dle of  that  month  it  has  been  fine  and  wann,  with  gentle  fhowers  of 
rain.  This  change  has  had  the  defired  effeft  on  the  crop  ;  for  ex- 
cepting in  fome  places  where  it  has  been  injured  by  the  cut-worm, 
the  fields  now  look  cxtremily  well,  and  are  as  far  forward  as  we  remem* 
ber  at  this  feafon  of  the  year. 

<  Our  hay  crop  will  not  be  very  abundant ;  it  vnll  however  be  of  ex, 
cellent  quality,  ihoiild  trie  weather  continue  good  until  it  u  fecured, 
which  we  tliink  will  not  be  long. 

*  Wheat  has  a  fine  appearance,  and  althougfi  not  thick  upon  the 
ground,  yet,  on  the  whole,  promifes  to  be  a  fine  cn)p.  Barley  and 
bear  look  ver)'  well,  but  there  is  very  little  of  thefe  grains  fo^vn  in  this 
neighbourhood,  a  great  part  of  our  farmtTS  having  fown  potato  oats  m 
their  ilead,  which  have  a  good  appearance,  and  promife  to  pay  well  for 
the  change. 

*  Potatoes,  particularly  thofe  on  fine  light  land,  look  very  well ;  and 
even  thofe  upon  wet,  cold  ground,  have  much  improved  in  thefe  twQ 
weeks  pall.  If  the  weather  continue  good,  they  will  turn  out  a  fair 
crop.     Little  of  the  curl  has  been  difcovered  amongft  them. 

*  We  have  had  a  coniiderable  importation  of  grain  from  Ireland  and 
America,  tlirough  the  fummer  months,  and  large  quantities  are  ftill 
kx>ked  for,  which  has  kept  our  market  fleady.  Little  dtei^ition  has 
taken  place  in  prices,  for  thefe  three  months  pad,  oats  excepted,  which 
have  advanced  about  3  s.  per  boll. ' 

State  of  Glafgow  Markets,  July  1 6th. 
wheat,  3 IS.  to  33s.  per  boll  of  240  libs.  Englifh. 

•  2id^  to  30s.    ditto.        ditto*        ditto. 

Pantzi^ 


*■  per  ftone. 
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Dantzic  ditto,        -     32s.  to  348.  per  l>oIl    Linlithgow  meafure. 

Bntiih  ditto,        .        26s.  to  33s.    ditto.  ditto.         ditto. 

Englifli  barley,        •     2 is.  to  23s.    ditto.  Stirling     ditto. 

Scotch  barley  and  bear,  128.  to  178.    dittp.  ditto.         ditto* 

Britifh  oats,         -          16s.  to  208.    ditto.  ditto*         ditto. 

Irifti  ditto,            -       i68.to2i8.    ditto.  Renfrew   ditto, 

£ngli(h  beans,        -      22s.  to  238.    ditto.  Stirling    ditto* 

peafe,      "       228.  to  238.    ditto.  ditto.        ditto. 

Scotch  beans  and  peas,  19s.  to  2 is.  ditto.  ditto.  ditto. 
Oat  meal,  -  19s.  to  2 is.  ditto,  of  140  lib.  Engliflu 
Ditto  ditto,  by  retail,  i5d.  to  i6id.  per  peck  of  8  lib.  Dutch, 

New  hay,        -         7d.  to  8d.  ' 

Old  ditto,        -         8d.  to  9d. 

Straw,        -         -         3d. 

Dumfries/hire  Quarterly  Report. 

The  frequent  blafts  of  north-weft  winds,  in  tlie  month  of  May,  with 
the  chillncfs  and  frofts  which  generally  attend  them  at  that  feafon,  gave 
an  unpromifing  appearance  to  crops  of  every  kind,  but  more  particu^y 
to  thofe  upon  clay  or  heavy  foils ;  and,  upon  wettifh  and  mofiy  grounds, 
they  were  in  many  places  irrecoverably  loft,  partly,  it  was  fuppofed, 
by  froft  winds,  but  more  evidently  by  the  grub,  or  fmall  light  coloured 
fiiail,  which  prevailed  in  very  extraoxtiinary  numbers,  in  May  and  in  the 
beginning  of  June.  It  was  not  in  cold  and  mofty  foils  alonoi  that  thefc 
"vermin  proved  deftrudlive :  Upon  hght  and  open  foils,  and  upon  ^ver 
ftubble,  where  it  would  feem  they  had  been  generated  in  the  autumn 
before,  they  in  fome  places  eat  up  totally  the  braird,  after  being  fully  (et 
in  the  third  leaf. 

Happily,  however,  thefe  loflcs,  though  fevere  on  individuals,  were 
not  of  fuch  exttjnt  as  to  afFtdt  the  general  crop  of  the  country.  The 
doubtful  appearances  in  May  gave  place,  after  the  feafonable  rains  in 
June,  to  better  cxpedlations ;  and  the  warm,  clear  weather  which  fuc- 
ceedcd  the  rains,  and  ilill  continues,  feems  to  promife  an  early  harveft. 
Wheat,  even  in  the  Vi^t  foils  of  Dumfriesfhire,  is  a  ftrong  crop,  and 
now  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  health,  and  abundance  of  iluwer,  as  gives  caufe 
to  hope  that  it  uiay  he  well  fUIod.  Barley,  though  long  backward  in 
heavy  foils,  now  looks  well ;  and  oats  are  generally  good.  The 
Friefland,  or  fniall  early  oat,  is  moftly  (hot,  and  feems  well  headed  \ 
but  it  is  remarked,  that  the  potato  oat,  though  fcemingly  healthy,  is 
proportionally  further  back  than  in  laft  and  former  years.  Turnips  fown 
by  the*  24th  June  are  fon^-ard  ;  thofe  fown  later  are  very  weak,  but,  as 
they  are  regular  above  ground,  may  ftill  be  a  ufeful  crop. 

Hay  of  fown  grafs  is  the  moft  abundant  crop  remembered  in  thii 
county,  and  is  now  moftly  in  pikes  or  tramped  ricks.  The  further 
back  the  fpring  g^o^\'th,  the  crops  feenicd  the  weightier ;  even  tho^ 
eat  down  till  the  end  of  April,  having  had  a  great  grrowth  after  the 
rains  fell.  This  points  out  to  many  farmers,  unpra£tifed  in  feeding,  thf 
a4<Utional  advantages  to  be  had  b^  fown  ginffeS}  efpecially  upon  wan9 
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and  dry  foflst  where  they  may  be  paflured  in  the  fpring,  with  (heep  or 
light  young  cattle,  with  fafety  and  great  advantage.  The  pafturett 
mtnral  and  of  fown  grafTes,  have  been  remarkably  good  for  feveral 
weeks  pafty  and  have  generally  been  capable  of  carrying  a  third  more 
than  an  ordinary  flock. 

The  demand  for  iheep  and  cattle  of  all  kinds,  as  might  have  been  exr 
pe^ed  from  the  (late  of  the  country,  has  been  confidcrable,  and  the  pricei 
without  much  alteration.  At  the  great  fair  of  Staigihaw-bank,  indeed* 
there  were  difappointments,  owing  to  the  temporary  ftop  of  a  Bank  in 
that  neighbourhood,  which  occafioiied  feme  embarrafiinent.  The  fair 
was  thought  to  be  over-it ocked  with  High!a!id  cattle,  which  even  gave 
high  prices,  with  little  or  no  lofs  to  the  fellers.  Wedder  iheep,  ready  to 
be  laid  on  feeding  pailures,  were  in  great  demand,  as  were  young  fhcep 
for  breeding.  Wedder  hogs,  indeed,  being  niunerous,  were  not  in  fuck 
ivqueft,  and  were  reckoned  at  leall  3s.  lower  than  lafl  year.  The  prioe 
of  wool  is  not  yet  quite  afcertained  in  this  quarter.  The  demand  is  not 
at  all  leffened ;  and  the  flaplers  arc  anxious  to  engage  their  quantities^ 
but  fliy  to  fix  the  prices.— -^tf/y  16. 

Eaji-Lothian  ^tarterly  Report. 

Perhaps  few  {ealbos  have  pcimitted  the  ground  to  be  fo  well 
wrought  as  the  prefent  one;  for,  except  on  the  3d  and  loth  of  June« 
and  7th  of  July,  very  little  rain  has  fallen  in  this  county  (ince  the 
liegiiining  of  March.  However  beneficial  fuch  a  traft  of  dry  weathei- 
ha^  been  to  farm  culture,  yet  it  has  certainly  (lopped  the  growth  of 
com  and  grafs  verj-  much.  Hay  is  a  fcantier  crop  tlian  known  in  any 
year  fmce  1785  ;  and  the  paftures  have  only,  in  few  inflances,  admitted 
a  decent  flock.  The  grain  crops,  though  inferior  in  bulk  to  thofe  of 
laft  )-ear,  are,  on  deep  foils,  fuperior  to  what  might  have  been  expe£l- 
ed  from  fuch  adverfe  circumflances  $  and  wheats,  in  particular,  promife 
an  abundant  return,  if  mildew  is  avoided. 

The  com  markets  have  advanced  during  the  quarter,  in  the  article^ 
of  oats  and  wheat ;  but  barley  continues  uniformly  to  have  a  dull  fa]e» 
while  the  quantity  on  hand  is  confide  rable.  Good  wheat  has  regularly 
brought  a  higher  price  in  Haddington  market  than  wliat  it  has  done 
in  Marklane  ;  which  is  a  proof  tliat  the  quahty  thereof  is  not  inferx>r  to 
the  beft  Englifh  growth.  Indeed,  Haddington  market,  through  the 
whole  feafoii,  has  matched  any  in  Britain  ;  and  the  demand  has  generaOj 
be<m  fully  equal  to  the  quantity  prefcnted. 

Thofe  who  fowed  turnips  before,  or  immediately  after  the  rains  09 
June  loth,  have  a  fine  (how  of  healthy  plants ;  but  as  the  weather  in 
a  few  days  became  very  dry,  fuch  fields  as  were  fown  after  the  middle 
of  the  mohth  have  not  a  very  promifing  afpc6t.  In  moft  cafes,  how- 
efCTp  a  tolerable  braird  is  got,  a: id  a  fmall  fupply  of  moifture  vrAX  fooa 
piifll  the  young  plants  forward.  Potatoes,  in  general,  look  well ;  and^ 
iriieie  care  was  bellowed  to  profRire  frc/h  feed,  few  curb  are  difcem* 
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For  feveral  days  paft,  the  weather  has  been  remarkably  warm  ;  con* 
quently  favowable  to  the  wheats  which  were  in  bloffom.  The  fpring 
iwn  wheats  promifc  to  be  but  a  few  days  behind  the  winter  ones  at 
irveft ;  but,  owin{r  to  the  fevcrity  of  the  drought,  the' growth  of  the 
►rmer  have  been  greatly  Hinted,  efpecially  upon  gravelly  foils,  or  thofe 
F  a  b'ght  defcription. July  t  o. 

Mid'Loihian  ^tarterly  Report. 

fiiMCE  laft  Report,  the  weather  has  been  almoft  nnifbrmly  dry,  and 
itterly  very  hot ;  but,  from  the  uncommon  goodnefs  of  tlie  feed  time, 
nd  fincnefs  of  the  mould,  the  com  crops  look  muoh  better  than  might 
e  expe^ed*  WHieat  has  mended  confiderably.  Many  fields,  however, 
re  fmall  in  the  Hem,  and  confequently  will  turn  out  thin.  Upon  the 
krhole,  althougli  there  are  few  or  no  fields  of  any  fpecies  of  grain  that 
an  be  deemed  rank ;  on  the  contrary,  many  fields  2ixe  very  fhort ;  yet, 
(rith  a  moderate  quantity  of  rain,  and  an  exemption  from  high  windsi 
here  is  every  probability  that  the  crop  will  prove  produftive. 

However,  fuch  a  long  continuance  of  drpught  has  burnt  up  the  paf- 
uresy  and  hay  is  univerlally  a  fcanty  crop,  but,  from  being  fo  well  got, 
i  excellent  in  quality.  Indeed,  the  prefent  crop  of  hay  will  be  bet- 
er  worth  one  (hilling  per  Hone  to  the  confumer,  than  the  generality 
)f  laft  year's  crop  was  worth  the  low  prices  at  which  it  fold. 

From  the  great  lofs  fuftained  lafl  year,  by  the  (hooting  of  turnips, 
nany  people  have  been  induced,  this  year,  to  delay  fowing  to  a  later 
period  of  the  feafoii ;  but,  where  this  has  been  adopted,  the  turnips 
lave  either  come  up  partially,  or  failed  entirely.  It  is  an  important 
!aft,  that  fecms  not  to  be  fo  generally  underftood  as  the  fubjeCl  merits^ 
:hat  the  (hooting  of  turnips  does  not  depend  either  upon  late  or  early 
[owing ;  but  is  owing  to  the  mode  of  raiiing  tlie  feed. 

When  the  feed  is  raifed  from  untranfplanted  roots  for  a  fucceffion  of 
^ars,  the  turnips  become  foul  in  the  neck ;  and,  if  perilled  in,  will 
degenerate  fo  far,  and  have  fuch  a  tendency  to  run  into  ftalks,  that  they 
ivifl  infallibly  (hoot,  at  whatever  time  they  are  fown  ;  for  this  tendency 
fvinces  itfelf  foon  after  the  young  plants  are  (ingled  out  in  the  drill,  by 
three  or  four  Hems  fpringing  from  the  fame  root,  which,  in  many  in- 
llances,  prevents  the  turnips  from  fwelling ;  or,  if  they  do  fwell,  they 
are  more  open,  fpung)',  and  lefs  nutritive,  as  alfo  more  liable^  to  be 
Injured  by  froft,  than  found,  compact,  well  formed  ones  are.  This 
evil  can  only  be  remedied  by  thofe  who  raife  the  feed  making  it  their 
bufmefs  to  tranfplant  whenever  the  firll  inclination  to  foulnefs  in  the  neck 
pf  the  turnips  occurs. 

The  fummer  fallows  have  been  got  into  a  high  (late  of  cultivation  5 
but,  from  want  of  nwiihire  it  has  proved  an  arduous  tafk  to  prepare 
the  dung  properly  for  them.  Some  fanners  are  at.  pains  to  drive  water 
to  their  dungliills,  but  many  others  cannot  adopt  the  expedient,  for 
vrant  of  it, 
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The  prices  of  cattle  and  (Keep  keep  as  high  as  ever  at  Liiiton  ttial-tet^ 
The  current  price  of  hogs  was  from  i6s.  to  iSs. ;  and  lambs,  at  Biggav 
fair,  from  Ss.  to  I'os.  6d.  a  head*  The  principal  demand  for  both  waa 
to.  the  north  country.  Hitherto,  fat  cattle  have  been  bought  by  the 
butchers  as  foon  as  they  were  fit  for  the  fhambles ;  and  have  fold  at 
IDS.  6d.  and  i  is.  per  (lone  Dutch,  fmking  the  ofTal;  Beef  and  Mutton 
at  8d.  per  hb.   i  'j\  oz.  to  the  lib. 

The  number  of  Englifh  dealers  who  commonly  buy  up  cattle  in  thtf 
north  country,  have  l)eea  fewer  than  ufual,  owing,  it  is  faid,  to  the 
failure  of  feme  country  Banks  in  the  fouth.  But  this  want  has  been 
made  up,  by  Scotfincn  carrying  on  that  bufmefs,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ufual,  thenifelvcs  ;  fo  that,  hitherto,  there  have  been  no  want  of 
purchafjrs ;  and  there  's  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  demand  will 
iocreafe,  whenever  the  quantity  of  keeping  becomes  more  plenty.  '  i 
Julj  ao. 

Argylejhire  ^tarterly  Report, 

Tbe  end  of  fpring,  and  the  hcglnninjr  of  fiimmer,  did  not  promift 
♦try  favourably  to  the  crops  of  this  county.  Fields  that  were  wet  and 
cold,  fuffered  nuich  lofs  from  the  grub-worm ;  an  infcft,  which,  if  wc 
may  judge  from  its  vifible  efFeCls,  feems  to  have  moft  vigour  in  that  fort 
of  cold  and  wtt  weather  which  benumbs  other  tribes  of  animals  and  iil- 
ft'dla,  and  renders  them  torpid  and  inadlive,  or  altogether  kills  theta* 
llie  numbers  of  thefe  vermin  that  were  lo  be  feen  in  many  fields  this 
feafon,  when  a  handful  of  earth  was  turned  up,  was  very  alarming.  It 
is  probable  that  a  heavy  roller  drawn  over  fuch  ground  as  would  admit 
of  it,  would  dellroy  a  very  great  proportion  of  them.  The  experimentf 
at  Icall,  would  be  attended  with  no  great  expence  or  trouble. 

But,  notwitlidanding  the  partial  depredation  of  thofe  worms,  and 
the  unpromifing  appearance  of  many  fields  in  the  beginning  of  fummer^ 
the  crops  in  general  look  now  extremely  well,  and  the  worft  fields  have 
wonderfully  mended  fince  we  have  been  vififted  with  warm  weather  and 
and  refrefhing  {liowers.     The  harvefl,  however,  will  not  be  early. 

Cattle  of  all  kinds  continue  to  fell  at  very  high  prices,  though  fome- 
what  declining  of  late.  About  Whitfunday,  fome  liocks  of  fhecp  in 
this  county,  fold  fo  high  as  from  28s.  to  30s.  the  ewe  and  lamb.  TIic 
prices  of  wedders  and  of  wool,  arc  generally  fcgulated  in  this  county 
by  thofe  of  the  Fort  William  markets,  Tlie  temporary  check  expe- 
rienced by  our  maniifadlures,  muR  of  courfe  affeft  the  graziers.  Meal 
continues  flill  at  a  moderate  price,  though  a  little  advanced,  being  is* 
fid.  the  ten  lib.  Butcher  meat  from  6d.  to  7d.  the  Englifh  lib.  Butter 
from  13d.  to  I4d.  5  and  cheefe  (new)  4d.  tlic  Tron  lib. — July  16. 

Tweeddale  ^tarterly  Report, 

'     About  the  i8th  April,  the  weather  changed  from  almoft  the  mild- 
■di  of  fummer  to  the  feverity  g\E  winterji  and  cuutlnued  to  blow,  fnovir 

and 
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mhd  hail  with  few  ititermiffi(ins»  ibr  tea  days  thereafter  f  during  which 
limCy  little  could  be  done  in  potato  and  barley  labour*  A9  the  lambing 
lime  then  commenced^  we  were  under  great  apprehenfions  of  faitaiDinfr 
ft  heary  lofs  from  the  iifdemency  of  the  weather  ;  but  the  good  oondi- 
Ifaxi  of  the  (heep  prevented  our  apprehenfioni  from  being  realised. 

Although  there  was  much  doubt  about  the  foundneft  of.  feed  €»f  iaft 
crop,'  yet  every  kind  of  grain  hath  planted  thick  enough.  A  good 
deal  was  purchafed  from  the  coaift  counties,  which,  with  the  old  grain  then 
bn  band,  went  far  to  fow  the  prefent  crop  ;  but,  even  where  doubtful 
feed  was  ufed,  there  appears  to  be  but  little  deficiency.  At  prefent, 
the  crop  promifes  to  be  good  ;  and  if  the  remainder  of  fummcr  conti- 
nues to  be  favourable,  harveft  will  not  be  very  late.  Early  fown  turnips 
look  well,  but  thofe  fown  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  are  planting  very 
irregularly. 

The  markets  for  live  (lock,  are  dill  as  high  as  ever  ;  and  the  demand 
for  good  horfes,  efpecially  for  the  Yeomanry,  occafions  many  purchafers. 
Wool  has  rather  a  dull  fale,  the  prelent  uncertain  date  of  pubh'c  affairs 
.preventing  the  fellers  from  condefcending  on  pofitive  prices.  Wcdder 
bogs  have  fold  from  15s*  to  i8s.  6d.  ;  ewe  do.  from  i^s.  to  16a.,  the 
latter  being  much  in  rcquefl.  Thofe  fold,  are  gcneraUy  (hots  ;  the  top 
«we  hogs  being  referved  by  the  breeders  for  keeping  up  their  ftocks. 
Grain  of  all  kinds  has  lately  advanced^  confider^ly  in  price* »  ■■■ 
,jHfy  12. 

Letter  from  a  Fanner  in  Roxburgh/hire^  July  16. 

•  During  the  month  of  May  we  experienced  very  cold  weather,  and, 
•wing  to  the  feverity  of  the  drought,  turnip  land  did  not  work  kindly. 
Some  fine  rains  in  the  beginning  of  June  improved  both  com  and  gndi 
confiderably ;  but  Hill  appearances  are  not  very  flattering.  Wmter 
wheats  are  thin.  Oats  very  fhort,  and  barleys  threaten  to  be  much  be- 
low an  average.  The  firtt  fown  turnips  brairded  quickly,  but  are  now 
rather  at  a  (land  ;  thofe  lafl  fown  are  making  little  progrefs.  Hay  is 
very  light ;  and  potatoes,  particularly  thofe  planted  early  in  the  fcafon, 
are  much  infe^fted  with  the  uri.  The  grain  market  continues  dull,  and 
(ales  are  flowly  made.  Beef  and  mutton  for  fix  weeks  paft  have  fold 
well,  but  l<*an  ftock  at  flill  higher  prices,  which  does  not  augur  a  re- 
du^on  at  the  end  of  the  feafon.  At  the  fairs  of  Yetholm  and  Earl- 
ilon,  the  demand  was  coiifiderable  ;  but  the  recent  ftoppage  of  the  New- 
cafUe  and  Berwick  Bank  occafiontv^  gr{:?X  inconvenience  to  the  pur- 
chafers,  much  paper  Lei •.;;,  iliowi»    .,  'Id  not  pafs  with  the  fellers. 

Wool  has  dropped  \u  price.     Combmg  wool  about  2s.  per  Hone,  and 
Ihort  fine  kinds  mther  more.  * 


£N& 
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ENGLAND. 

Letter  from  a  Scots  Gentleman^  dated  Brighton^  May  28. 

*  I  hftd  a  pleating  jaunt  to  London ;  but  was  difappointed  in  mr 
intentions  of  going  to  the  Continent,  hj  the  alteration  whidi  took 
place  in  the  political  (ituation  of  the  country.  During  my  (Uy  at  Do- 
^er,  I  took  occafton  to  vitit  feveral  parts  of  the  County  of  Kent,  the 
finl  of  which  is  generally  incumbent  upon  chalk.  The  interior  part  of 
the  county  is  full  of  wood,  the  furface  rifing  into  gentle  hills,  white 
the  Tallies  are  only  cultivated.  When  you  come  within  eight  or  ten 
miles  of  the  coaft,  there  is  fcarce  any  woodland  ;  but  the  whole  is  ci- 
ther cultivated,  or  fuffered  to  remain  in  green  pafture  ;  and  many  parts 
of  the  coaft  land  con G ft  of  excellent  fait  marfhes,  which  are  drained 
with  the  greateft  care.  The  crops,  in  general,  look  miferably  thin  ; 
and  as  for  paftures,  they  have  few  or  none,  tares  and  artificial  grafiea 
fupporting  the  ftock.  Peas  and  beans  are  the  beft  crops  of  Kent  at 
pfefent ;  they  are  fown  in  drills,  and  kept  exceeding  dean  and  neat. 
The  weather  has  been  exceflive  cold  all  this  month,  frofty  during  the 
night,  and  cold  winds  in  the  courfl!  of  the  day.  * 

Norfolk  ^4arterly  Report. 

■  The  fcience  (if  the  expreffion  is  allowable)  of  Agriculture  is  now 
tery  judicioufly  deemed  a  grand  object  of  national  importance,  whilft 
the  adoption  of  more  effef^ual  methods  for  its  encouragement  and  im- 
provement, and  the  many  fpeculations  on  the  fubje^t,  ar«  very  wifely 
rendered  fubfervicnt  to  the  purpofes  of  practical  hu(bandry.  Thoush 
the  path,  which  leads  to  fpeculations  on  the  probable  produce  of  the 
growing  crop,  is  extremely  liable  to  lead  an  amateur  aflray,  and  per- 
haps is  one  of  the  humbleft  in  which  he  can  tread,  yet,  if  due  cau- 
tion is  uftrd,  he  will  sot  often  wander  far  out  of  the  right  way,  ami 
may  probably  pick  up  fome  rtfle6tions  in  his  walk,  that  will  not  prove 
utterly  deflitute  of  intereft,  nor  wholly  void  of  utility  to  future  expe- 
rimentalids.  If,  therefore,  the  following  obfervations,  made  with  fome 
degree  of  attention,  are  thought  worthy  of  infeition  in  your  Magazinfy 
they  are  very  much  at  your  fervice. 

The  feafon  for  fowlng  the  fpring  corn  and  pulfe  proved  extremely 
favourable  ;  the  land  pulverized  wtll,  was  ffifRciently  moift,  and  the 
com  vegetated  rapidly  and  fully.  Some  frofty  mornings,  however,  in- 
tervening in  the  month  of  May,  rendered  the  profpcdl  lefs  inviting* 
The  early  fown  fields  began  to  wear  a  yellow,  (Ickly  appearance ;  but 
fine  mild  (bowers  fooii  falling,  diflipatcd  all  apprchcnfion  ;  and  the  con* 
tinuance  of  mojii  weather,  through  the  month  of  May  and  the  early 
part  of  June,  has  given  us  at  this  time  the  flattering  profpe£l  of  a 
nore  ^lan  average  crop  of  barley,  oats,  and  peas  ^nd  beans ;  though^ 
where  it  might  leaft  have  been  expected,  on  fome  light  foils,  there  ap^ 
peary  a  conliderable  deBciency  ;  the  inceftant  and  extremely  cold  rain? 
alaoft  ftarving  the  plant  to  death,  fcarce  a  friendly  chccrfng  ray  of 
fan  having  made  its  appearance  during  the  month  of  Mny  and  bcgia- 
ning  of  June. 

Sow! 
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Sowing  wheat  upon  the  flag^  la  Very  much  pradlifcd  in  this  county  $ 
imty  owjng  to  the  long  and  fevere  drought  after  the  late  harvefty  and 
the  confequent  impoflibih'ty  of  pbnghing  up  the  grafs  leas,  in  the  earif 
part  of  the  feafon,  this  operation  was  performed  unufually  late  ;  ai|d  the 
aevere  froft,  finding  the  plant  throughout  the  winter  unprotected  by 
a  friendly  covering  of  fnow,  injured  it  very  materially.  The  pknci 
updo  the  light  lands  (land  very  thin,  confequently  liable  to  ftill  far« 
ther  Injury  from  mildew  and  high  winds,  and  not  at  prefent  to  he  eftf* 
aaatrd  at  more  than  two  thirds  of  a  crop  ;  but  upon  the  heavy  lands 
the  wheat  certainly  promifes  to  be  very  good.  No  part  of  the  harvcft 
can  be  early. 

The  winter  vetches  did  not  efcape  with  lefs  injury  than- the  wheati; 
liut  the  fummer  vetches  promife,  hoWever,  a  luxuriant  crop,  that  may 
make  amends  for  the  penury  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family.  The 
artificial  graiTes,  though  a  full  plant,  are  very  ihort,  and  will  yield  but 
a  fcanty  crop  of  hay. 

Turnip  fowing  will  be  diicfly  finifhed  in  the  Courfe  of  thia  week : 
fome,  early  fown,  owing  to  heavy  cold  fhowers,  have  failed  :  the  lands 
muft  be  ploughed  and  fown  a^ain  ;  but  the  weather,  during  the  laft 
fortnight,  has  proved  particularly  favourable,  and  the  feed  vegetates 
very  expedttioufly  ;  a  moft  dcfirable  circumftance,  as  the  plant  acquires 
the  rough  Teaf  eafly,  and  by  that  means  foon  bids  defiance  to  one  of  its 
moft  formidable  enemies,  the  fiy.  Various  are  the  mamires  ufed,  and 
equally  various  the  piodes  in  which  this  valuable  plant  is  cultivated : 
It  certainly  dcferves  all  the  attention  it  receives  ;  for  if  it  fails,  very 
fmall  are  our  hopes  of  a  produdlive  crop  of  barley  ;  we  may  juftly  (ay 
It  is  the  Jine  qua  non.  The  drill  fyllcm  is  very  prevalent,  at  diftances 
of  ten,  twelve,  and  eighteen  inches ;  the  latter  are  fomCtimes  moulded 
up  with  the  plough,  when  they  have  nearly  attained  their  full  growtfa* 
to  prefervc  them  from  the  froft  ;  and  when  the  operation  is  fkilfully 
performed,  it  is  generally  attended  with  very  encouraging  fuccefs.  The 
Swedifli  variety  of  the  fpecles  is  now  much  cultivated  and  eileemed ) 
the  good  qualities  afcribed  to  it  are  thefe — it  is  very  firhi,  and  confe- 
quently heavy  ;  more  nutritious  than  the  common  fort ;  bids  defiance  to 
the  fcvereil  winters,  feldom  or  never  rotting,  though  previoufly  injured 
by  the  tread  or  bite  of  bead  or  game,  the  latter  being  particularly  fond 
of  it,  and  will  travel  a  confiderable  diftance  in  fearch  thereof,  refufing 
to  talle  the  common  fort  In  the  way  ;  a  preference  which,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  much  game,  is  a  ferious  inconvenience  to  the  grower. 
Oil  cake  is  a  manure  very  frequently  ufed  for  turnips,  fown  either  broad- 
caft,  a  ton  to  four  acres,  and  ploughed  in  before  the  feed  is  fown  ;  or 
by  a  drill  machine,  which  is  made  to  deliver,  from  different  cups,  the 
cake  reduced  to  dufl,  and  the  feed  into  the  fame  funnel ;  thus  lodging 
the  feed  in  the  midll  of  a  bed  of  manure  ;  the  probable  confequence  and 
great  advantage  of  which  is,  quick  vegetation ;  the  heft  fecurity,  as 
before  obferved,  againll  the  depredations  of  the  fly.     A  confiderable 
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laviag  of  manure  is  alfo  in  this  mode  another  objed^  of  attention,  a  toa 
being  fufficient  for  five  or  fix  acres.' 

The  irrigators  are  certainly  a  clafs  of  valuable  agridulturifts,  and 
defcrving  of  evtrry  pcflible  encouragement,  even  allowing  that  they  raifed 
only  two  blades  of  grafs^  where  one  grtrw  before  ;  but  they  produce  an  ia« 
creafe,  in  many  in  fiances,  of  more  than  a  hundred  fold  ;  and,  by  lirfl  ua« 
derdraining,  and  afterwards  irrigating,  have  converted  many  hundred  acrea 
6f  mere  bog,  where  the  foot  neither  of  man  nor  bead  could  tread  fafel]^ 
without  the  utmoft  precaution,  into  firm  ground,  and  produced  luzu' 
riant  and  whukfome  htrbage  for  the  flock  and  the  herd.  Want  of  wa« 
ter  has,  however,  this  fcafon,  in  many  cafes,  much  circumfcribed  their 
operations  ;  the  fprings  having  been  feveral '  months  paft  fo  extremely 
low,  as  not  to  afford  the  neceffary  fiinply  ;  a  circumflance  which  alarms 
alfo  other  dcfciiptions  of  agiiculturifld,  it  being  an  opinion  pretty  ge* 
fierally  adopted  from  obfervatinn,  and  not  deftitute  of  rational  fupport^ 
that  when  the  fprings  are  low,  the  price  of  corn  is  low  alfo ;  and  vict 
vtrfa^  when  the  (Irong  lands  are  faturated  with  water,  they  become  dif« 
ficult  to  be  tilled,  generally  produce  a  meagre  crop,  Inferior  both  in 
Quantity  and  quality  ;  whereas,  the  weflern  part  of  this  county  rarely 
Complains  of  too  mucii  moiflure. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  the  barley,  oats,  peas  and  beans  piomifc  a  full 
average  crop,  and  as  there  will  at  harveft  remain  a  conHderable  flock  of 
old  wheat  on  hand,  though  the  prefent  appearance  of  the  htter  on  the 
light  lands  is  by  no  means  flattering,  it  feems  -highly  probable,  thac 
none  of  thefe  articles  will  obtain  high  prices  in  the  following  winter: 
Indeed,  an  apprcheufion  that  they  may  not  reach  a  price  equal  to  the 
reafonable  hopes  of  the  farmer  is  more  dreaded  ;  1  fay  dreaded,  for 
/hould  any  caufe  arife  fufficient  to  damp  that  enterprizing  fpirit,  whicli 
has  lately  been  fo  eminently,  and  fo  univerfally  exerted,  we  may  be- 
come dangeroufly  dependent  for  a  neceffary  fupply  of  the  flaff  of  life  on 
foreign  countries,  it  requires  a  peculiarity  of  circumflances  and  fitua- 
tions,  fuch  as  fall  not  to  the  lot  of  the  generality  of  agriculturilts,  to  in« 
duce,  or  indeed  to  juflify  theiU  in  an  eager  purfuit  of  an  unprofitable 
ipeculatfon. 

The  price  both  of  lean  and  fat  flock  of  all  defcriptionS  continue! 
high. 

Wool,  though  the  war  has  cafl  a  damp  upon  trade,  is  expelled  to 
maintain  a  goi>d  price  :  The  grower  hopes  to  receive  for  hit  Norfolk 
and  Southdown,  from  503.  to  54s.  per  tod  of  28  lib. — Juy  9. 

Linco'.iijhlre  ^tarterly  Report. 

The  feveral  crops  of  corn  and  hay  in  this  county  may,  on  the  whok>, 
be  reported  as  promifing   to  yield  the  farmer  an   abundant  return :  in< 
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^hen  circumftances  permit  the  feed  to  be  fown  in  a  dry  bed,  and  tbc 
eceflary  operations  to  be  performed  In  a  fuiEcicnt  manner. 
-  pur  wool  18  excellent  in  quality  this  feafon  ;  but  prices  cannot  be  re* 
Orted  as  fixed  or  dettrmined.  What  has  been  hitherto  fold  has  brought 
'om  zS^*  to  3 1 8.  per  tod  of  28  lib.  It  is  generally  of  the  long^  comb* 
ng  kind  ;  is  vended  principally  in  Yorkfhire  and  Lancafhlre,  and  nuinu« 
idurtd  into  various  forts  of  fluffs,  viz.  fhalloons,  callimancoes,  &Ci 
Wakefield  and  Leeds  are  our  chief  markets ;  it  is  forted  at  thefe  placesi 
od  afterwards  difpofed  of  to  the  manufacturer. 

Our  drainage  bufmefs  goes  on  flower  than  we  expedled.  A  doubt  is 
Ot  however  entertained,  but  that  the  ohjert  in  view  will  be  complttcly 
btaincd  when  the  work  is  finifhed.  Mr  Kennie,  the  engineer  employ- 
d  to  diredl  the  whole  operations  (who,  it  is  well  known,  is  fully  up 
)  fuch  undertakings),  is  of  opinion,  that,  until  the  main  outfal  drain 
od  fluice  are  completed,  it  is  unntcefTary  to  proceed  with  the  internal 
rorks ;  and  probably  the  plnn  adopttd  by  him  is  beit  calculated  for 
ringing  the  whole  to  a  happy  conclufion. 

The  fowing  of  turnips  has  been  finifhed  under  favourable  circumftan* 
cs  ;  and,  from  the  land  being  in  txrellent  condition,  -.ve  have  every  rea- 
>n  to  expcdl  a  full  crop  of  that  invaluable  root. — jfuly  13. 

Leltcr  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  County  of  Cambridge^  J^h  '4» 

*  I  faw  your  Magazine  in  Norfolk,  whore  it  is  in  high  cflimation,  and 
?ad  as  much  of  it  there  aa  my  linio  would  admit  of;  but  as  I  had  no 
iioughts,  at  the  time,  of  writing  for  it,  I  did  not  attend  minutely  to 
oiu*  plan  ;  therefore,  at  prcfent,  can  only  fend  you  a  general  letter, 
f  this,  however,  proves  acceptable*,  I  fliull  probably  tr^-  to  write  more 
ongenially  to  your  plan  next  quarter. 

*  When  in  Norfolk,  I  found  the  crops  ver)'  good  on  aU  rich  loamy  foils 
iat  were  well  managed  ;  but  on  all  light  fandy  foils  (with  which  Nor- 
>Ik  abounds,  I  think,  more  than  any  county  in  Britain),  the  crops  in 
eneral  were  then  very  light,  though  I  have  iio  doubt  but  that  the  rains 
nee  received  have  greatly  improved  thorn.  My  opinion  is,  that  the 
Jorfolk  farmers  in  general,  are  the  bcfl  in  England,  perhaps  iu  the 
^orldy  for  managing  light  foils.  Th^'V  commonly  jr-t  good  crops  of 
^heat  and  barley,  even  on  fuch  poor  lands  as  would  not  be  thought 
rortli  ploughing  in  mimy  other  count  .'»s  :  Aad  this  they  do  by  managing 
tieir  turnips  in  the  bcft  manner  ;  by  marling  whore  praclicable,  by  dib- 
iling  and  driUing  in  their  feoJ  eiuly,  rnd  by  hoeing  the  crops  in  a  maf- 
?rly  manner.  But  as  irrigation  or  impro\iig  p^-afs  land  by  artificially 
onveying  water  over  it,  if.  very  little  pra<::'tifed,  Norfolk  is  at  prcfent  de- 
?dlive  in  that  moil  \-aluaLle  mode  of  enriching  grafs  land. 

*  An  entprprifing  Norfolk  gentleman  requeflcd  me  to  point  out  the 
eft  and  cheapeft  modes  of  improving  his  eitate,  wliich  he  occupied  him-* 
?lf ;  and  when  I  had  rod<.'  over  a  confidcrable  part  of  it,  I  told  him 
hat  I  did  not  know  if  I  could  fuggeft  any  improvements,  but  fuch  as 
e  had  a)read]f  commenced;  however,  we  prefentJy  arrived  at  about 
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100  acres  of  very  low  poor  land,  covered  with  aquatic  weeds  and  coarfc  • 
gndTeSi  along  the  highefl  part  of  which  ran  a  copious  flream  of  rich  wa- 
ter  carefully  kept  from  flowing  over  this  poor  low  land.     Hltc   I   re- , 
rammended  irrigation,  as  it  would  foon  double  or  triple  the  value  of  the , 
land  ;  and  gave  tlie  gentlcmun  a  plan  for  flooding,  which  is  to  be  put 
into  execution  as  foon  as  convenient  aFtcr  the  enuiing  harvell. 

*  In  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  which  I  left  ycftcrday,  the  crops  of 
grain,  grafs  and  potatoes,  are  very  good  this  year,  except  upon  fon\e  of 
the  lighteil  foils,  where  they  are  rather  fcanly  ;  but  upon  the  rich  loair.f, 
efpecially  upon  the  new  enclofed  fields  of  Sonicriliani  Heath,  and  mar  y 
other  places,  the  crops  are  as  rich  and  heavy  as  could  be  wifhed  for. 

*  In  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens  (and  I  have  reGded  in  that  diflridl 
for  many  years),  which  extends  itfelf  into  fix  counties,  and  is  by  much 
the  largeft  and  riifhed  phiin  in  the  United  Ivingdom,  the  ground  is  co- 
vered at  this  time  with  as  many  thoufands  of  acnrs  of  luxuriant  crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  hemp,  beans,  potatoes,  grafs  and  hay,  as  ever  were  pro* 
duced  upon  any  foil.  The  fen  hay  is  almoft  all  ripi»,  and  much  of  it  is 
cut,  and  thoufands  of  loads  already  carried  in  fnie  condition.  As  the 
winter  and  fpring  were  fo  dry,  the  feed,  efpecially  oats,  was  fown  many 
weeks  earlier  than  iifnal ;  therefore  all  the  grain,  particularly  oats,  if 
the  harveft  (hould  be  favourable,  will  probably  prove  much  heavier  and 
better  this  year  tlian  cullomary.  Some  wheat  in  the  fens  begins  already 
to  turn  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  if  the  weather  continue  hot,  it  will  be 
ready  to  cut  the  firll  or  fecoixi  week  in  Augull ;  other  grains  are  likely 
to  be  ripe  proportionally  early. 

*  A  few  weeks  back,  a  nobleman,  of  firft-rate  agricultural  abilities,  vi- 
fited  the  Fens,  and  appeared  to  admire  the  country,  exprefling  much  ap- 
probation of  its  hufbandry.  The  foundation  of  the  fen  huft)andry  is 
ploughing  and  burning  the  fward,  and  then  fowing  colefeed  ;  which, 
when  eaten  on  the  land,  enriches  the  ground  fufliciently  for  two  or  three 
crops  of  oats,  a  crop  of  wheat,  a  crop  of  hay,  and  to  gi*aze  feveral  years 
afterwards  ;  and  then  ploughing  and  burning  again,  without  any  other 
manure,  except  what  dung  is  made  on  the  premiles.  Though  almoil  all 
this  dung  is  earned  to  the  circumjacent,  and  interfperfed  high  lands,  yet 
the  crops  are  generally  ver)-  good,  which  dLinonllrates  the  gooduefs  of 
the  fen  fyltem.  Yea,  1  belie\e  the  fen  farmers  are  the  beil  io  the  world 
to  manage  low  marlhy  foils.  The  fen  crops  this  year  are,  as  the  noble- 
man before  alluded  to  faid  when  he  fau  tlwm,  '  too  rich, '  the  feafon 
liaving  anfwered  well  for  all  fuch  fitiiatlons. 

*  The  fame  nobleman  was  highly  adjnirtd  by  all  tint  heard  his  accurate 
remarks,  and  profound  obfervations,  about  (lock,  feu  drainage,  rotation 
of  crops,  artificial  feeds,  and  the  management  of  laud,  <S:c.  &c.  When 
goin?  aver  one  of  the  bell  managed  fen  fanns,  he  cauic  to  a  field  where 
Imral  ploughmen  were  employed  ;  and  after  looking  fome  time  at 
the  men  ploughing,  he  took  hold  of  a  plough  ; — ^the  men  all  began  tq 
ftaiCy  and  expeAed  to  fee  plenty  of  balks  and  bhinders  ;  but,  to  the 
gPRIt'|ifioni(hment  of  us  all,  the  Noble  Lord  ploughed  his  furrow  as  well 
H  the  feo*mexi  ihemfelvcs  ;  and  one  prefenl  faid,  *  Ids  Honour  is  proba- 
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bly  the  firft  nobleman  that  ever  ploughed  in  the  fens, '  and  pex^aps  the 
V^'ft  that  ever  wilL  When  he  left  the  field,  he  gave  the  ploughmen  a 
handfome  prefent,  and  in  the  evening  they  all  drank  his  health,  ii^ith 
true  rural  conviviality,  and  probably  will  long  remember  their  illuflrious 
vifitor.  and,  with  rctrofpc6Uve  pleafure,  often  tell  the  tale  to  their  fellow 
plougnmen,  rural  workmates,  and  admiring  grandchildren. 

*  The  markets  in  this,  and  adjacent  counjLies,  have  been  rather  on  the 
deiph'ne  for  fome  weeks  pad,  but  now  appear  at  a  Hand.  At  Cambridge^ 
July  2.  wheat  fold  at  il.  13  s.  6d.  per  load  of  5  bufhels  Winchefter  mca? 
fare.  Rye,  il.  ija.  Barley,  il.  2s.  Qats,  il.  to  iL  is.  Peas,  \\ 
18s.  Beans,  il.  los.  per  quarter  of  8  bufliels  Winchefter  meafure^ — ^At 
Royfton,  July  6.  Wheat,  il.  12s.  to  il.  13s.  6d.  per  Ir.ad.  Rye,  iL 
138.  Barley,  il.  2s.  6d.  Oats,  il.  2h.  to  il.  4s.  Beans,  il.  I28f 
Peas,  2I.  per  quarter. — ^At  Stamford,  Wheat,  2I.  178.  Barley,  il.  2s. 
Oat2,  il.  IS.  to  il.  4s.  Beans,  il.  los.  to  il.  lis.  per  quarter.  At 
St.  Ives,  Huntingdonftiire,  Wheat,  from  il.  13s.  to  il.  15s.  per  load^ 
Seans,  il.  9s.     Barley,  il.  4s.     Qats^  il.  per  quaj^er. ' 

TorhJIjtre  ^tarUrly  Report. 

The  hay  harveft  is,  in  fome  parts  of  this  county,  in  a  ftate  of  forwardr 
refs  ;  but  generally  not  more  than  one  third  is  cut.  The  crops  are  ra- 
ther above  the  average  ;  thofe  of  clover  and  other  artificial  feeds  are 
good,  and  from  the  prefent  fine  weather,  there  is  a  fair  promife  of  mucH 
being  well  faved.  Old  hay  has  declined  in  price,  and  is  not  worth  more 
than  4I.  per  ton. 

The  wheats  are  exuberant  and  flourifhing  on  all  foije,  almoll  beyond 
example.  Barley  and  oats  are  rather  thin.  Beans  are  a  good  average. 
Apples,  and  almod  all  the  common  fruits,  are  very  plentiiul ;  and  were 
it  not  that  the  fcourge  of  war,  that  difgrace  of  humanity,  feems  hang^ 
ing  over  our  heads,  *  fvery  man  m'tgbt  fit  uncL r  h'n  own  vine,  and  bh  own 
Jig  treCf  and  none JhouU  mnhe  b'lm  afraid,  '  Of  rape-feed,  little  has  been 
fown  ;  but  flax  is  very  luxuriant  and  promifing.  Much  more  has  been 
fown  than  in  former  years.  Potatoes  are  likely  to  be  productive,  and 
the  markets  have  been  long  plentifully  fupplied  witli  the  growth  of  this 
feafon. 

The  weather  has  been  highly  favourable  for  the  turnip  fallows,  and 
they  are  confequently  well  made  and  maniu-ed.  Many  fields  of  this  ufc- 
ful  root  are  ready  for  the  hoe,  but  few  are  finifiied.  The  fummer  fali 
lowing  on  ftrong  clays,  &:c.  is  in  an  advanced  ftate. 

The  beft  wheat  is  now  felling  at  7s.  to  8s.  ;  oats  2s.  9d.  \  rye  4s.  \ 
and  beans  48.  per  buftiel  of  Winchefter.  Wool,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  feafon,  was  fold  higher  than  even  laft  year,  but  is  now  declining. 

Cattle  and  ftiecp,  both  fat  and  lean,  continue  at  prices  very  encoura- 
ging to  the  grazier.  Hogs  are  plentiful,  and  lower  in  price.  Boef, 
mutton,  and  lamb,  are  at  8d.  per  lib.  ;  veal  7i(L  Good  horfes  enor- 
inoufly  dear.— J^«/)f  i  j^. 
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EJfex  ^arterly  Report. 

Since  laft  report,  the  weather  has  been  exceedingly  fickle,  till  within 
film  laft  three  weeks,  in  which  period  it  was  exceilively  hot,  and  afFord- 
ed  t  fine  time  for  the  hay  harvefl.  Grafles,  though  thin  and  light,  have 
been  got  up  in  excellent  order.  The  clover,  however,  promifes  a  gpreat*. 
er  abundance ;  and  fhould  the  weather  ftill  remain  fettled,  which  there  is 
erery  appearance  of,  a  finer  feafon  will  not  be  recollected.  Tares,  ow- 
ing to  the  fhowers  at  the  latter  end  of  April,  have  revived  beyond  ex-* 
pedation.  The  grain  crops  look  well  throughout  the  county.  Wheats^ 
which  were  much  injured  in  the  winter,  are  confiderably  improved.  Peas,* 
beans,  bariey,  and  oats,  are  very  flrong  and  healthy.  Hops,  which 
/hooted  at  firft  very  unkindly,  are  now  in  a  flourifhing  flate,  and  quite 
free  from  the  infc^.  Harveft  will  generally  commence  in  three  weeks* 
—July  16. 

'iphe  following  Rewards  for  Agricultural  Improvements,  were  beftowed 
by  the  Society  of  Arts,  at  their  Meeting  on  tlie  31ft  May  laft. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  the  pari  of  Fife,  for  his  extenfivo  plantations  of 
ibrefl  trees,  and  other  agricultural  improvements  in  North  Britain,  the 
gold  medal. 

To  Lord  Vifcount  Newark,  for  encouraging  the  growth  of  oak  tim* 
ber,  by  fowing  acorns  and  planting  oaks,  in  Nottinghamfhire,  the  gold 
medal. 

To  John  ShirrefF  Efq.  of  Captain  Head,  North  Britain,  for  his  plan* 
lation  of  ofiers,  clafs  9,  the  gold  medal. 

To  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Munnings,  of  Eaft  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  for 
his  experiments  on  the  culture  and  prefenation  of  turnips,  the  gold  me- 
dal. 

To  Mr  John  Knapping,  of  South  Shoebury,  in  the  county  of  £(Iex» 
for  gaining  230  acres  of  land  from  the  fea,  the  gold  medal. 

To  Mr  John  Wright  of  Pickworth,  in  Rutland/hire,  for  comparative 
experiments  in  agriculture,  the  gold  medaL 

To  John  Chrillian  Curwen  Efq.  M.  P.  of  Workington  Hall,  in  Cum- 
berland, for  his  experiments  on  feeding  cattle  with  potatoes,  the  filver 
medaL  ^' 

To  the  Rev.  Edmund  Cartwright,  of  Wobum,  in  Bedfordfhire,  for 
a  three-furrow  plough,  the  filver  medal. 

To  Dr  H.  Ainflie,  of  Dover  Street,  London,  for  his  plantations  of 
timber  trees,  near  the  lakes  of  Windermere  and  Conifton,  the  filver  me- 

«u. 

To  Benjamin  Waddington  Efq.  of  Lanover  Houfe,  near  Aberg^ven- 
ay,  lor  improvements  of  boggy  land,  in  South  Wales,  the  filver  medaL 

To  Mr  David  Charles,  of  Wellmead  Langhome,  Carmaerthenfhirc, 
Ibr  a  machine  for  laying  land  level,  the  fdver  medaL 

To  Mr  Robert  Green,  of  Wellurrating,  in  Cambridgefhire,  for  a  drill 
picji|iie  fift  (owine  peas,  beans,  &c.  the  ^ver  medal,  and  ten  guineas. 

Nortbumhcrlimi 
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Northumberland  S^uarterly  Report. 

From  the  latter  end  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  June,  the  weather 
was  moftly  dry  and  cold,  which  checked  vegetation  fo  much,  that  at  the 
latter  end  of  May,  the  paftures  were  feldom  ever  feen  fo  bare,  or  the 
meadows  fo  (hort ;  but.  though  this  kind  of  weather  was  inimical  to 
grafs  lands,  yet  it  was  very  valuable  for  working  the  fallows,  which  were 
in  general  got  very  clean,  and  in  good  tilth.  On  the  9th,  loth,  and 
I  Ith  of  June,  this  dillridl  was  favoured  with  fome  fine  rains,  fince  which 
we  have  had  a  feries  of  dry  weather,  (except  a  few  fhowers  about  the 
8th  July),  and  at  prefent  it  ha«  the  appearance  of  continuing  with  in- 
creafed  heat  and  intenfity. 

The  winter  wheat  crops  are  looking  almoil  everywhere  thin,  being  fo 
much  injured  by  the  frolls.  The  fpring  wheats  are  more  promifing ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  warm  dry  weather  will  be  favourable  to  the 
blooming,  and  keep  them  from  blights  and  other  difeafes. 

The  barley  and  oats  on  dry  foils,  have  fuffered  much  by  the  drought, 
and  are  not  only  thin,  but  very  fhort.  On  deep,  flrong  loams,  they 
are  very  good. 

Beans  knd  peas  are  everywhere  fhort,  but  fuH  of  flower,  and  \vnll  pro- 
bably be  a  better  crop  than  if  tlie  weather  had  been  moifter,  and  the 
ftraw  longer. 

Turnips  and  Ruta  baga,  that  were  fown  from  the  latter  end  of  May 
to  the  middle  of  June,  are  growing  remarkably  well,  havjng  received 
the  benefit  cf  the  rains  in  the  fecond  week  of  June  ;  but  thofe  that 
were  fown  after  the  moillure  occalioned  by  thofe  rains  was  exhaled,  have 
not  grown  fo  well ;  and,  in  fome  foils,  have  not  yet  vt!getat(*d. 

The  hay  crop  is  univerfally  complained  of,  as  being  \Qxy  light. 

The  wool  trade  has  been  flow,  owing  to  the  unplcafant  profpeft 
of  affairs,  and  uncertainty  of  markets.  The  Yorkfhiro  dealei*s  have  at 
lafl  begun  to  buy.  The  prices  for  long  wool  is  from  22s,  to  2js.  jHfr 
ftone  of  24  lib.,  and  of  ftiort  wool  from  278.  to  295?. ^uty  18. 

Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  Wales ^  July  16, 

VWe  are  at  prefent  bufy  with  our  hay  han^efl,  and  favoured  with  ex- 
celRnt  weather  for  the  feveral  operations.  Where  I  he  land  is  good,  the 
crop  is  abundant ;  but,  owing  to  the  cold  wet  weather  of  May  and 
June,  the  meadows  were  chilled,  and  the  produce  much  limited.  ^Vheat, 
which  in  the  beginning  of  June  had  a  bad  appearance,  is  wonderfully 
improved  ;  and  ns  it  enjoyed  a  fine  blooming  time,  we  may  cxpcdt  the 
quahty  to  be  ^roud.  Bariey,  on  clay  foils,  is  bad,  haring  never  over- 
come  the  ccld^iefs  of  June.  Oats  generally  look  well,  but  will  not  re- 
turn much  fti-iw  :  ii.decd,  the  bulk  of  every  crop  will  be  far  fhort  of 
what  we  if.'j^ed  in  tlie  two  lalt  years.  Markets  for  wheat  and  oats  have 
lately  been  '  ithcr  upon  the  adv^nce.  As  for  barley,  there  is  a  greater 
ftock  on  ha-,  i  than  ever  remembered  ;  and,  ounng  to  the  hcav^^  dutv 
lately  impoftd  ijo;*  malt,  the -demand  is  inconfiderable.  The  paftuii* 
l^ds  prefent  ;;  guv. .]  bitt:,  and  cattle  and  fheep  of  till  kinds  maintain 
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prices.     Store  pigs  are  much  lower,  and  the  country  full  of  them. 
will,  however,  be  of-  ufe  next  winter  in  helping  off  with  our  bar- 

?^rool  fells  well,  but  varies  much  in  price,  according  to  the  qualities. 
leve  we  have  more  varieties  of  fheep  in  Glamorganlhire,  than  is  to 
und  in  any  other  county  of  the  fame  extent  in  Great  Britain. 
*e  in  the  Vale  are  of  a  large  fize,  carrying  long  coarfe  wool,  fold 
•ally  at  is.  per  lib.  On  the  mountains,  the  breed  is  fmall,  yield- 
i^ool  that  fells  at  double  the  former  price.  Of  late  years,  the  New 
rftcrs  have  had  a  great  run,  being  not  only  ii^troduced  into  the  low 
:r}-,  but  ufed  by  tlie  hill  breeders  as  a  crofs  with  their  fmall  fheep. 
ich  lands,  the  pure  Leiceders  are  found  to  anfwer  well ;  but  a 
irfe  is  preferred  in  all  expofed  fituations.  * 

Letter  from  London^  July  18. 

r  hand  you,  b(  low,  the  market  prices  of  this  day,  which  have,  on 
I'hole,  rather  declined,  owing  to  the  ilale  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
ity  of  money.  1  am  juft  returned  from  a  jaunt  through  fcveral  of 
ivilern  counties,  and  had  the  pleafure  to  obferve,  that  the  fields  in 
-ai  ai-e  loaded  with  as  good  a  crop  as  ever  I  beheld^  Through 
:i:ighaml!)in'  and  Berkfliire,  wheat  and  beans  are  cultivated  to  a 
:  extent,  and  are  moil  luxuriant.  The  turnip  fields  are  in  as  line 
as  garden  ground,  and  the  hedge-rows  neatly  kept.  Around  Bath, 
rrop  is  but  middling,  but  became  much  better  in  the  neighbourhood 
riftol.  I  obli'iTcd  fome  fields  of  oats  near  Reading,  which  will  be 
r  to  cut  in  eight  days,  if  this  favourable  weather  continues  ;  but  it 
)e  three  weeks  at  lealt,  till  any  thing  elfe  is  fit  for  the  fickle.  Through 
rountr}',  there  a})pcars  to  be  a  great  deal  of  barley  in  the  flack- 
\ ;  and  from  the  late  heav)-^  tax  on  malt,  and  the  prefent  appearance 
ic  crop,  the  price  of  this  article  may  flill  be  expelled  lower.  By 
>ound  lill,  v.'c  are  informed,  tliat  upwards  of  feventy  veffels  are 
r  to  fail  with  foreign  grain  to  Britifh  ports,  which,  in  addition  to 
>refcnt  abunchnt  fiipply,  mull  tend  to  a  redu6lion  of  prices.  * 

State  of  London  Markets,  July  18. 

Tick  beans  3CS.  to  31s.  6d, 
Oats,  long  feed  191:.  to  21},  6d. 
Short  fmalls  or 

Frieflands        2 is.  to  248. 
Folands  24s.  to  26s. 

AU  per  qr.  of  8  Winch,  bufh. 
Fine  flour  50s.  p.  fack. 
Hay,  from  loos.  to  1 35s.  p.  load. 
Cattle  at  Smithficld  55.1058.  lod. 
Sheep  -  4s.  6d.  to  5s. 

Lamb  -  6^.  to  78. 

—per  flonc  of  8  Hb.  Ijnk. 


at 

42s.  to  52s. 

I  and  Kent, 

,  55s.  to  58s. 

do. 

62s.  to  63s. 

^ 

32s.  to  36s. 

T 

2  IS.  to  24s. 

m 

25:?.  to  263. 

- 

6 IS.  to  63s.  nominal. 

te  peas 

353.  to  4c*;. 

w 

47s.  to  50s. 

•• 

348.  to  36s. 

\  betts  33s.  to  348.  6d. 

!._  .t 
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IRELAND. 

fThc  following  Letter  was  received  too  late  for  laft  Number;  but,  judgw' 
ing  it  may  be  ufefiil,  we  have  now  given  it  a  place.J 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  at  Dublin^  April  20-^ 

'  The  Farmer's  Magazine  renders  important  fervice  to  the  caufe  pf 
iijg;riculture,  by  laying  before  the  public  a  variety  of  valuable  infcMina* 
tion.  Every  wellwiiher  to  the  caufe  mud  be  gratified  to  find*  that  the 
circulation  of  this  Work  is  fa  exteniive,  as  a  rapid  improvement  in  Tural 
fctence  muft  thereby  be  effe£led.  I  will  be  happy  to  render  every  affift- 
ance  in  my  power,  to  increafe  the  demand  for  it  on  this  fide  of  the  W9» 
ter. 

In  the  county  Surveys,  which  I  now  do  myfclf  the  pleafure  of  fend- 
ing, you  will  find  tliat  the  rural  management,  which  has  long  prevailed 
in  Ireland,  is  that  of  raifing  repeated  crops  of  grain  as  long  as  the  foil 
is  capable  of  yielding  any.  The  land  is  then  left,  for  a  feries  of 
years,  to  acquire  a  fcanty  herbage  from  fpontaneous  vegetation,  which^ 
for  a  long  time,  proves  of  little  or  no  value.  This  mode  was  (o  unpro- 
du6live,  that  tillage  was  almoft  altogether  confined  to  the  loweft  o^^ 
of  landholders  ;  thofe  of  more  affluence  limiting  their  views  to  pafturage, 
badly  condu6led. 

To  induce  a  fpirit  for  the  improvement  of  ftock  and  tillage,  the 
Farming  SociETr  of  Ireland  was  inflituted.  By  the  exertions  and 
example  of  feveral  of  the  moil  enlightened  members,  improved  huf' 
bandry  has  become  fafhionable,  and  very  generally  diffufed  throughout 
the  country.  County  focieties  are  ellabh'fhed  in  numerous  fituations, 
and  a  happy  influence  now  prevails,  for  a  general  improvement,  and  for 
promoting  the  comforts  of  the  lower  orders.  Thefe  confequences  are  of 
inellimable  value. 

The  moft  enlightened  of  our  agriculturifts  confider  that  land,  onoJ 
brought  into  a  fair  tillage  ftatc,  may  be  kept  with  advantage,  without  the 
neceffity  of  a  naked  fallow,  under  cor*tinual  cropping,  through  means  of 
alternate  *  fallow  crops,  *  here  denominated  *  green  crops  \ '  as,  by  means 
of  green  crops  in  drills,  an  opportunity  offers  of  keeping  the  land  com* 
pletely  clean.  The  culture  of  green  crops  in  drills  is  invariably  recom<- 
mended ;  indeed  the  drilHng  fyftem  for  grain  is  gaining  ground,  Cooke's 
machine  being  much  approved  by  thofe  gentlemen  who  have  tried  it. 

A  ploughing  match  ^vas  held  here  during  the  fpring  Aew,  which 
proved  a  very  latisfadlory  exhibition,  and  truly  intercfting.  The  work 
performed  by  the  Leiceller  wheel-plough,  and  Small's  plough,  was  ex- 
cellent.    The  latter  was  declared  vidlor. 

A  boat,  conftnifted  for  the  conveyance  of  fat  ftock,  lately  fitted  iip^ 
has  been  plying  with  much  fuccefs  on  the  grand  canal  from  Tullamore 
to  this  town,  diflance  59  miles  Engh(h.  Fare  for  oxen,  8s.  each  )  cows, 
7$. ;  veal  calves,  3s.  ;  fheep,  lambs,  and  fwine,  is.  Britifh  money.  This 
eftabhfhmeut,  ^vbcn  increafed,  and  the  canal  more  extended,  w^  prove 
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J  great  advantage  to  the  remote  weftern  diftriAs,  as  enabling  farm- 
in  fuch  fituationsy  to  forward  fat  ilock  to  the  metropolis  ;  a  mea- 
they  could  not,  horn  the  length  of  journey,  attempt  before,  and 
hj  oblige  the  landholrlcrs  to  difpofe  of  their  Hock  in  a  ftore  fbtc. 
find  by  the  perfons  who  come  hcrre  from  your  fide  of  the  water, 
pinion  prevails,  that  ib.is  country  is  in  an  unfafe  ftate  &r  ftran- 
to  fettle  in.  Ireland,  in  the  year  1 798,  was  in  a  moft  unf(Mtunate 
perilous  condition ;  but  happily,  the  ferment  which  then  raged,  is 
pletely  abated,  and  habits  of  increafed  induftry  and  good  order  are 
predominant.  I  think  proper  to  applife  you  of  this  defirable  change, 
you  may  take  notice  of  it  in  your  Magazine,  to  encourage  fuch 
ins  from  your  neighbourhood,  who  may  be  difpofed  to  fettie  heie, 
« there  is  a  wide  field  for  the  employment  of  intelligent  men.  I 
have  great  pleafure  to  inform  you  on  any  fubje£ls  you  require,  fo 
s  in  my  power. 


Liverpool  Meteorology^   1803- 

jfpril. 
entle  (bowers  at  the  beginning.     Lofty  winds.— -8th,  Fair,  aMe^t 
—17th,  Rain,  with  high  winds  ;  Still  fhowery,  with  much  hail.-^ 
I,  Froft. — 28th,  Gloomy,  with  fogs ;  Rain,  hail,  or  fnow,  more 
ft,  1 3  days  ;  Wind  approximating  to  the  weft. 

Inch.  Dec.  Inch.  Dee* 

ill  of  rain,     i     75  Evaporation  of  water,  &c.         2     4 

May. 
I,  High  winds,  with  rain,  hail,  and  fnoW.— ^7th,  Great  dewi,  fo 
the  hygrometer  at  noon  was  14  feet  3  inch.  6^  dec*  without 
rain. — loth.  Gloomy  cold  winds,  rather  ftormy.— 14th,  Fair  ar- 
fun.— 25th,  Much  rain;  Ihowery  to  the  end. 
ain,  hail,  or  fnow,  more  or  lefs,  for  (ixtcen  days.  Great  approzua* 
\  of  wind  to  W. 

Inch.    Dec.  Inch.    Dec. 

lU  of  rain,       i     7  EraporatioD  of  water,  2     7 

jfune. 
lowery.— 4th,  Thunder  ftorm,  with  much  rain  in  the  time ;  hit 
fuo. — loth.  Much    rain  — i6th.  Windy  }    fair   ardent   fun,   co)d 
0. — 29th,  Eight  o'clock  A.  M.  chick  fog.     Hygrometer  24  feet 
Ji.  8  dec.  fair. 
sin,  more  or  iefs^  thirteen  days.    Greateil  approximation  of  wind  W. 

Inch.  Dec  Inch.    Dec. 

Fall  of  rain,      3     28  Evaporation  of  water,       2     $6 

try  tojane  tncL  11     73  Do.  do*  11     91 

G.j" 
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Died  at  Edinburgh,  upon  the  id  April,  Sir  Jamks  M6NT€0Mni  of 

•  Stanhope,  Baronet,  late  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequtr, 
much  regretted  by  his  numerous  friends. 

'  Sir  James  Montgomery  was  born  in  the  year  1721,  being  fecond  fon 
of  William  Montgomery,  Efq.  of  Magbiehill,  to  whom  the  county  of 
Twccddale  was  indebted  for  the  introduftion  of  an  early  fpecics  of  peas, 
and  of  the  red  oats,  the  mod  valuable  variety  that  can  be  cultivated  in 
an.upland  diftri^i.     Sir  James  was  the  lad  furvivor  of  the  county  (heriSs 

•  appointed  by  the  Crown  after  the  heritable  jurifdifiions  were  aboliflied, 
and  he  was  the  firft  Scotfman  pi t-ferred  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Chit:f 
Baron  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  that  pffice  having  always,  before  his 
time,  been  held  by  Engliflimen. 

Before  the  middle  of  laft  century,  the  main  diflinAion  ajmed  at  by 
country  gentlemen,  above  the  character  of  mere  Nimiods,  was  that  oF 
daf&c  learning  ;  and  the  veneration,  paid  to  ancient  languages,  wa«  car* 
ried  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  invcQigation  of  the  nature  of  words  was 
in  danger  of  occupying  exclufively  that  of  the  nature  of  thiugs.  For- 
tunately, at  the  period  alluded  to,  a  fpirit  of  entcrprife  in  farmipg  arofe 
among  the  Gentry  in  Scotland  ;  and  England  and  the  Continent  were 
reforted  to  for  rural  information,  indead  of  the  antiquated  works  of  Ca- 
to,  Virgil,  Varo,  and  Columella.  The  Gentry,  thus  informed,  took  the 
lead  in  the  verification  of  principles  by  experiment ;  and  the  tenantry,  by 
various  modes  of  moral  excitement  and  encouragement,  were  induced  to 
follow  the  example  fet  to  them. .  Sir  James  Montgomery  wiis  among 
the  firft  to  encourage  this  fpirit  of  improvement  in  the  various  capacities 
of  country  gentleman,  judge,  and  legiflaror.  To  him,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  Scotland  is  indebted  for  the  aft  of  Parliament,  relaxing  the  rcftric- 
tions  of  entails  ;  that  it  was  not  more  extenfively  ufeful,  proceeded  from 
no  fault  of  his,  but  from  the  formidable  oppofition  that  enfued. 

Sir  James,  at  an  early  period,  introduced  the  culture  of  turnips  into 
Tweeddale.  We  ftate,  upon  the  authority  of  Adam  Kennedy,  Efq.  of 
Romano,  a  fnrviving  contemporary,  and  fellcw- labourer  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  improved  farming,  that  he  himfelf  raifed  turnips  in  drills  fo  early 
as  I757»  and  that  Sir  James  had  the  dart  of  him  by  two  or  three  years 
in  this  fpecies  of  culture.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  information  of 
William  Graham,  a  confidential  fervant  or  grieve  of  the  family,  from 
yrhich  it  appears  that  Sir  James  raifed  turnip  upon  his  farm  of  Deans- 
houfcs,  pariih  of  Newlands,  both  in  broad-cuill  and  drills,  fo  early  as  fea- 
fon  1754*  the  latttr  drcflcd  by  a  regular  procefs  of  horfc-hoeing.  He 
aKo  introduced  th^  ufe  of  two-horfe  ploughs  without  a  driver,  and  for 
that  purpofe  was  probably  the  firft  in  Tweeddale  who  improved  the 
breed  of  horfcs  by  the  importation  of  ftallious.     It  is  a  corroboratifc 
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fady  that  for  many  years  hia  male  foals  were  kept  and  fold  as  ftalliOQi 
for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  in  other  quarters  of  the  country. 

Id  the  Agricultural  Survey  ofTweeddale,  notice  is  taken  of  Sir 
James's  attempts  to  cultivate  mofs  foils.  Where  the  plough  was  ufed» 
and  the  mofs  of  a  moderate  depth,  fo  as  to  allow  the  fubfoil  to  be  tara- 
cd  up  and  mixed  with  it,  the  iffuc  was  generally  fuccefsful/  even  to  the 
eife^  of  raifing  paflure  of  fufficicnt  luxuriance  for  rearing  the  largcft 
fized  ox  ever  bred  in  Twceddale.  Where  the  fpade  was  ufed,  as  iQ 
deep  flow-mofs,  after  much  the  fame  mode  as  adopted  at  Swineridgc- 
muir,  in  Ayrftiire,  the  effcdls  were  by  no  means  fo  fuccefsful,  probably 
owing  to  the  difference  of  climate,  or  quality  of  the  mofs. 

Sir  James's  improvements  upon  the  eilate  of  Killern,  in  Stirlingfhirffy 
were  reported  by  Mr  Wight,  who  furveyed  that  county  in  1777,  M 
furnifhing  inflances  of  the  moft  perfect  hufbandry.  We  would  have  ex* 
traded  the  whole  paffage  alluded  to,  but  the  length  of  this  article  calb 
upon  us  to  bring  it  to  a  conclufion. 

In  the  dedication  of  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Tweeddale,  infqribed 
to  him  by  the  author,  his  own  parifh  tniniller,  and  evidently  e^prelltve 
of  real  heartfelt  titeem.  Sir  James  is  reprefented  as  a  man  of  mod  ami- 
able difpofitiuns ;  '  whofe  long  continued  attention  to  the  management 
of  the  public  concerns  of  Tweeddale  ;  whofe  readincfs  to  aflift,  with  fa* 
lutary  "advice  and  counfcl,  every  individual  of  her  fons  ;  together  with 
his  conciliatory  urbanity  of  manners,  originating  in  humanity,  not  in 
artificial  politenefs,  had  fince  itamped  him  with  the  chara^er,  as  they 
had  gained  him  the  appellation,  of  the  Father  of  the  County. ' 

On  the  17th  of  June,  died,  «t  Haddington,  Mr  Robert  Sommbk* 
TiLLE,  furgeon  there. — Mr  Sommerville  pofFeffeda  large  flock  of  natural 
abilities,  which  he  cultivated  afUduoufly,  and,  on  various  occafions^  dif- 
phyed  confiderable  information  concerning  the  rural  and  political  economy 
of  Great  Britain.  He  affillcd  in  condudline  the  three  firil  volimoes  <» 
this  Work  ;  £|nd  was  much  employed  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  Baronet,  during 
the  period  he  jprcfidcd  at  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  A  nimiber  of  h;8 
communications  are  to  be  found  in  the  Tranfadlions  pf  that  Boards  an4 
alfo  in  thofe  of  the  Highland  Society  ;  from  whom  he  fucceflively  received 
prize  medals,  and  other  marks  of  approbation, 

Died  lately,  at  Crawhill,  Mr  Thomas  Lee,  an  eminent  Eaft-Lothan 
fiumer. — Mr  Lee  came  from  Ben^ickfhire  to  £afl-Lothian,  at  Whitfun- 
day  1771  ;  at  which  time  he  entered  to  Thornton  Loch ^  a  farm  belpnging 
to  Mr  Nifbet  of  Dirleton,  Being  wcU  acqiuinted  with  the  turnip 
hoibandry,  he  and  his  two  brothers,  who  had  alfo  taken  f^rms  from  Mr 
Mfbet,  were  among  the  firft  who  introduced  the  culture  of  that  valuable 
rooty  on  a  large  fcale,  into  that  county,  over  which  it  foon  fpread  with 
p^eat  rapidity.  Owing  to  the  plentifulnefs  of  fea-wecd,  it  was  then  cuCt 
tcmiary  to  keep  the  coafl  fide  lands  conflantly  under  grain  crops ;  and 
irfien  Mr  Lee  firil  left  the  fields  unfowu  with  grain,  that  were  intended 
for  tnniip,  his  fapient  neighbours  fagely  concluded  that  he  was  unable  to 
M^ale  feed  com,  and;  of  courfe^  prognoiticated  his  immediate  down- 
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£aL  A  few  yearSy  however,  convinced  them  that  they  had  entertaiiKil 
an  erroneous  opinion,  and  did  away  the  prejudices  originally  imbibed 
againfl  Mr  Lee,  and  the  fyftem  introduced  by  him.  In  1 793,  Mr  Lee 
removed  to  the  farm  of  Crawhill,  on  the  fame  eftate,  which  he  continued 
to  cultivate  in  the  Hke  fkilful  manner  as  difplayed  in  his  fiift  attempt* 
In  a  word,  he  was  an  excellent  farmer,  a  good  neighbour,  much  refpe^ed 
by  his  friends,  and  now  defervedly  lamented  by  every  one  who  had  the 
pieafure  of  his  acquaintance. 

II  1r  -  -  ■  * 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

We  are  happy  to  learn,  that  *  An  Eflay  on  the  Vhole  Proceii  of 
Propagating  Rape  or  Cole  Seed,  on  various  Soils,  including  the  ptrti'* 
cuhurs  of  the  modem  mode  of  cultivating  it  with  great  fuccefs,  even  on 
ftrong  Clays, '  will  foon  be  publifhed  by  Mr  Scott»  Chatteris,  Cim- 
bridgefhire.  This  publication  is  ftrongly  recommended  by  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, Baronet,  as  of  importance  to  BritiOi  agricultiu^,  being  wrote  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  enjoyed  extenfive  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  tho- 
rough praftical  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft  inveftigated. 


■*■ 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Epicurus^s  Reply  is  under  confideration. 

The  Strldura  of  T,  X,  upon  the  malt  tax  (hall  appear  in  our  oezt.— 
This  Gentleman   will  pleafe  attend,  that  the  leading  article  of  intelli* 

fence  is  always  drawn  up  by  the  Condudor,  and  that  he  alone  is  refpoii- . 
ble  for  the  information  therein  given. 

Mr  T.  S.*s  Anfivers  to  the  obfcrvations  of  <  ^  Friend  to  Imprma* 
fmnis  \ '  and  it  is  not  our  fault  that  they  are  delayed.  Thinking,  as  we 
dOf  that  he  millakes  the  quedion  in  various  refpefb,  a  few  remarki 
ihall  be  added. 

We  are  extremely  ferry  that  the  paper  on  the  Cuhivation  of  Mofi 
Land,  which,  in  our  lad,  was  promifed  a  place,  has  been  accidentally 
negledtd.     We  (hall  com  pen  fate  that  deficiency  in  our  next  Number. 

The  fccond  Letter  on  Tbrajhing  MacJnnes,  the  Review  of  Mr  Amos's 
Treatife  on  the  Drill  Hu/handry,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  arc  un- 
avoidably poftponed.  The  quantity  of  materials  now  in  hand  renders  tt 
tmprafticable  for  us  to  infert  the  favours  of  our  correfpondents  regular- 
ly ;  but  impartial  attention  (hall  be  bellowed  upon  them  in  oourfe. 

The  Surveys  of  the  Counties  of  Wicklow,  Dublin^  Doimtf  and  Cavan^ 
with  feveral  other  agricultural  publications^  arc  in  the  hands  of  our  Re- 
viewers. 

Various  articles  of  intelligence  were  too  late  of  coming  to  hand. 

No.  XVI.  will  be  publiihed  on  Monday  the  7th  November, 

ERRATA, — In  page  297,  1$  lines  from  bottom»  inftcad  of  ammialfy, 
read  which  annually  ;  and  in  the  fucceediiq;  Uae^  for  cmj/ute^  lyii 

confirm* 
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TO    THE   CONDUCTORS   OF   THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZIMB. 

Account  of  the  Eddlefione  Farming  Club. 

Sir, 

X  Hfi  extenfive  circulation  of  your  Magazine,  has  excited  a  ge» 
neral  fpirit  of  inquiry  among  farmers,  as  the  exifting  fpirit  of  in- 
quiry has  tended  to  the  more  extenfive  circulation  of  your  Ma- 
gazine. Farmers  are  forming  themfelves  into  clubs,  for  the  pur-^ 
poie  of  difcufling  farming  topics,  inftead  of  that  of  hard-drinking. 

I  cannot  but  approve  of  fuch  inftitutions,  as  both  a  rational  and 
improving  mode  of  focial  intercourfe  ;  but,  as  example  ftimulates 
to  imitation,  more  powerfully  than  precept  to  obfervance,  I  fliall 
hy  before  your  readers,  a  ftiort  account  of  the  inftitutions,  and 
the  proceedings  of  a  Club  of  praAical  farmers,  which  commenced 
laft  winter  in  the  pariih  of  Eddleftone  and  county  of  Tweeddale, 
that  thofe  who  are  pleafed  with  the  precedent  may  go  and  do' 
likewife. 

Tlic  club  is  limiied  to  fuch  numbers  as  can  conveniently  meet 
^temately,  once  a  montli,  at  each  other's  houfes  ;  where  the  land- 
lord gives  a  plain  dipner  of  beef  and  greens,  with  whifky  punchy. 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of  barley. 

To  prevent  all  chances  of  difcord,  the  topics  of  religion  and 
j^lttics  are  excluded,  and  difcuflion  is  confined  to  farming ; — for 
the  (ante  purpofe,  one  black  ball,  at  the  ballot,  excludes  any  new 
WKOS^  propofed  for  admiifion. 

*v^  prevent  confufion,  one  only  muft  fpeak  at  a  time,  addreffing 
JteSdi  |o  the  prefes  s  A^bo  bas  power  to  impofc  isi9iX  ^^  for 
'*"ink  Itt  KO.  xyi3  Mom  rudenefs^ 
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rudene(sj  indecency,  &c. ;  his  aatbority  being  CunfHoned  by  the 
penalty  of  exclufion  in  cafe  of  difobedience. 

A  fmall  annual  payment,  together  with  fines  for  abfence,  &c. 
go  to  purchaic  books  for  a  common  library.  The  firft  book  por- 
chafed  was  your  Magazine* 

The  other  rules  are  juil  fuch  as  common  fenfe  readily  dilates 
for  all  fuch  iuilitutinns  \  I  fliall  not  therefore  dwell  upon  a  mi* 
nutc  fpccificaiion,  but  merely  notice  one  which  may  perhaps 
be  conGJcTcd  as  not  incxpedrent. — In  cafe  of  difagreement  be- 
tween two  members,  tither  on  accourtt  of  fuppofed  perfonal  in- 
ikiity  or  from  mifundcrllaiiding  of  the  terms  of  a  bargain,  in  the 
courfe  of  daily  •  tranfa<i\ions  \  f:ii J  members  are  bound  to  fettle 
their  diffcrcncv.',  by  the  arbitration  of  any  three  club  members 
they  llnll  agree  upon  •,  anil  lliall  not  go  to  law,  under  penalty 
of  exclufion  from  the  Club. 

At  each  meeting,  a  firming  topic  is  given  out  as  the  fub- 
jrd  o  difcuiTnm  at  tlie  cnfuingone^  and  (as  is  neceflary  in  all 
meetings  of  the  kintl)  it  is  found  expedient  that  £bme  member 
in  particular  ihould  conic  peculiarly  prepared,  cither  with  a  writ- 
ten elfay,  or  to  fpcak  at  large  to  the  qucllion.  One  plain  coun- 
try farmer  has  delivered  in  f?ur  efFays  on  difterent  fubjefts,  writ- 
ten with  good  fcnfc,  and  intelligibly  exprefled,  which  I  have 
feen.  A  very  (hort  account  of  thefe  will  convey  to  other  practi- 
cal farmers  a  general  notion  of  what  tlieir  Eddleftone  brethren 
are  about. 

The  firft  is  upon  the  qucftion  of  tlic  preference  of  a  four-ihift 
or  fivc-fhift  rotation  after  dunging  (the  fliifrs,  there,  moft  com- 
monly in  practice  on  the  land  in  conftant  culture)  for  the  light 
turnip  foil  of  Eddlcllone  water. 

The  farmer  obferves,  in  general,  that,  upon  tlie  four-ihift  ro- 
tation, all  the  crops  may  be  expeded  to  be  better ;  both,  becaufe 
the  land  is  kept  more  thoroughly  clean,  from  the  quicker  recur* 
rence  of  the  fallow  \  and  alfo,  becaufe  none  of  them  are  fo  far 
from  the  dunging  as  the  laft  one  of  the  five-lhift  courfe  muft  be  ; 
befidcs  that  more  dung  may  be  made  from  the  greater  propordon 
of  turnip  crop. 

The  five-ihift  courfe  muft  either  admit  of  peas  after  the  oat 
crop  ;  or  oi  a  fccond  yar  of  hay  crop  ;  or  of  a  yearns  pafture  after 
the  hay  crop. — Peas  are  objefted  to,  being  a  precarious  crop, 
and  generally  allowing  the  ground  to  become  poifoned  with  graft 
roots,  or  other  weeds :  If,  indeed,  they  were  drilled  and  horfe- 
hoed,  with  a  little  dung,  the  rotation  might  be  more  properly 
extended  to  fix  (liifts ;  mat  is,  by  taking  a  crop  of  oats  after  th^ 
peas :  But  as  peas  muft  be  fown  fo  much  earlier  than  turnip,  at 
not  to  allow  of  the  fame  preparatory  A>ring  fallowing  before  fow- 
ing,  andj  at  any  rate,  in  growings  loon  interrupt  the  progvefii 
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of  the  plough,  a  drilled  peas  fallow  is  nothing  comparable  to  a 
turxup  one  \ — beans,  though  eafier  horfe-hoed,  are  in^dmiffible  in 
our  late  climate.  In  regard  to  a  fecond  year  of  cut  hay,  experi- 
ence has  uniformly  fhown,  that  it  never  produces  half  a  crop  \ 
and,  from  want  of  thorough  cover,  the  land  is  fuffered  to  run  to 
weeds.  As  to  one  year's  pafture  after  hay  ;  if  the  land  has  been 
fo  properly  fown  as  to  yield  good  hay,  it  cannot  have  fufficiency 
of  clofe  fward  to  make  good  pafture ;  or,  if  fown  thick  enougn. 
for  good  pafture  the  fecond  year,  the  plants  would  ftarve  one  ano- 
ther, and  produce  no  weight  of  hay  crop.  Indeed,  where  f<^e- 
ral  years  pafture  is  admitted  into  an  extenfive  rotation,  by  which 
a  farmer,  whofc  fituation  fuits  it,  intends  to  go  over  all  his  farm 
with  improvement ;  it  is  recommended  that  the  land  fhould  be 
ibwn,  entirely  with  a  view  to  pafture;  and  (bould  be  paftured 
from  the  firft,  without  being  cut  at  all. 

From  fuch  preliminary  obfcrvations  (which  the  following  table 
will  make  more  plain),  a  calculation  is  inftituted  of  the  relative 
produce  of  a  rotation  of  four  and  that  of  five  fhifts. 

Four  Shifts, 

Produce  p«r  A<re* 
tft,  Turnip,  at  3I.  los.  per  acre,  dedufting  2s.  for 

feed,  -  ^  -  L.  3     8     o 

ad,  Barley,    8  bolls  per  acre,  at  i8s.  per  boll,  de* 

during  half  a  boll  for  feed  at  9s.  *  6150 

)d,  Hay,  at  2<»o  ftone  per  acre,  at  74<1*  per  ftonCi 

deducting  1 7s.  for  feed  -  580 

4th,  Oats,  7  bolls  per  acre,  at  15s*  dedu£king  one  boll 

for  feed  •*  -  -  4  10     o 

L. 20    I     o 

The  average  produce  of  an  acre,  under  this  rotation^ 
is  therefore  20I.  is.  divided  among  four,  or  5I.  3d. 

Five  Shifts, 

To  efFeft  this  extent  of  rotatipn,  a  feiJond  cutting 
of  hay,  or  a  year's  pafture,  muft  be  brought  in  after 
No.  3d  in  the  foregoing  rotation,  or  elfe  a  crop  of 
peas  after  No.  4th.  Neither  of  them  would  be  profit- 
aUe  ;  and,  indeed,  none  of  the  above  numbers  would 
be  fo  good  as  under  the  rotation  of  four  ftiifts*  But 
to  aflbrd  all  fair  play  to  the  five-fliift  rotation,  we 
(hall  allow  that  all  its  crops  fimilar  to  that  of  four 
flufta  fliall  be  equally  good  -,  and  we  ihall  take  the 
feooiid  year's  hay  crop,  or  the  year's  pafture  after 
Ifafy  or  the  peas  after  oats^  all  of  them  ac  the  value  of 

a 
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Brought  over         -         L.  20 
a  decent  crop  of  peas  ;  wliich  we  Ihall  rate  at  a  pro- 
duce of  4  bolls  per  acre  (though  Lord  Kaimes  only 
rates  peas  at  2,  or  2l)i  thence  4  boIU  at  i6s.  deduct- 
ing I  boll  for  feed  -  _  .  2 

L.  22 

Tills,  added  to  the  return  per  acre  of  tlic  fimilar  crops, 
fame  rate  as  in  the  four-fliift  rotation,  gives  22I.  9s.;  wh: 
vided  among  five  acres,  averages  4I.  9s.  g^d.  per  acre. 

By  this  calculation,  upon  a  farm  of  1 00  acres,  the  yea 
fercucc  of  produce  from  a  four-fhift  rotation,  would  exce 
from  one  of  five  (hifts  by  52I.  is.  8d. 

In  a  fccond  efliiy  upon  the  proper  mode  of  preparing  1 
turnip,  I  find  a  particular  mode  of  ribbing  recommended  1 
reafons.  The  ftubble  of  the  preceding  crop  is  to  be  firl 
ploughed  and  harrowed  ;  the  ribbing  is  then  direfted  to  ru 
the  former  diredtion  of  ploughing,  where  wetnefs  does  n 
vent,  at  about  an  angle  of  20  degrees ;  the  ribbing  is  b( 
the  middle,  and  extended  out  to  ench  hand  ;  the  near  horf 
always  in  the  hollow  furrow,  and  the  right  hand  one  on  t 
land  ;  fo  that  the  earth  raifed  never  falls  into  a  hollow 
previoufly  formed.  If  the  land  is  perfectly  clean,  juft  fpl 
ribs  over  dung  laid  in  the  hollows,  and  fow  tuniip  on  the  ne> 

In  a  third  eilay,  upon  lifting  and  laying  down  various 
of  outfield,  tlie  only  thing  I  (hall  (late,  is  a  mode  of  ren 
outfield,  whieli  had  been  previoufly  limed  and  exhaufled  h 
ping — a  fituation  frequenrly  to  be  met  with.  Firft,  a  C( 
lummcr  fallov/  :  The  land  then  to  be  laid  up  in  ridges,  lik 
formed  for  ilvilled  turnip,  through  winter  :  Next  fumn 
verfe  thele  ridgos  repeatedly,  merely  by  cleaving  tliem  : 
•all  next  winter  in  this  form  of  ridges  :  Next  Ipring,  to  di 
hollows  with  compoll,  which  haih  in  the  interim  been  pn 
this  to  be  covered  by  cleaving  the  ridgCb  ;  and  on  tlie  new 
formed  by  this  operation,  fow  turnip,  to  be  confumed  uj" 
field.  The  rahoihde  of  the  pradice  is,  to  obtain  every  poll 
mofpherical  advantage,  by  the  long  expofure  of  aii  much  lu 
poflible.  ' 

In  a  fourth  eifay,  upon  the  rearing  of  black  cattle,  after 
rules  as  to  choice  of  breeders,  fome  obfervations  occur  in 
to  the  polFibility  and  economy  of  rearing  calves  on   vcr 
milk,  by  the  fubftitutlon  of  hay  or  lintfced   teas.     As 
ftatcd,  that  Sir  George  Montgomery,  liad  raifed  20  cab 
feafoUy  with  almoll  no  more  milk  than  was  fulHcient  to 
them  to  the  practice  of  drinking  hay  or  lintfeed  teas, 
calves  were  then  (beginning  of  Auguft)  all  alive  and  thi 
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fomc  of  the  members,  who  rear  each  5  or  6  calves  a  piece  year- 
Iji  refolved,  that  each  (hould  rifk  a  calf,  in  verifying  the  experi- 
ment, againft  next  feafon,  and  report  to  the  Club. 

If  you  think  the  publication  of  this  may  be  of  ufe,  publifh  it  \ 
if  not,  I  need  not  direft  one  of  your  extenfive  intelligence,  to 
the  proper  ufe  of  wade  paper.     Yours,  &c.  C.  F. 


NOTE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

We  obferve  the  proceedings  of  our  Eddleftone  Brethren  with 
much  fatisfadion,  and  would  rejoice  were  (imilar  inftitutions 
formed  in  every  diftritl:,  or  extenfive  pariih,  in  Scotland.  The 
rules  adopted  by  the  Club,  feem  well  calculated  for  general  imi- 
tation ;  and  it  is  only  from  a  fteady  adherence  to  them,  that  re* 
£ularity  can  be  maintained,  or  the  inditution  itfelf  fecured  from  a 
tpeedy  difTolution. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  a  four-courfe  fliift  are  judicioufly 
"ftated.  In  fad,  they  are  fanftioned  by  the  pra£iice  of  our  belt 
agriculturifts.  A  five,  or  a  fcven-courfe  fliift,  forms  no  part  of  our 
creed,  as  tliey  conftantly  lead  to  grafs  cropping. 

It  will  give  give  us  pleafure  to  hear  frequently  from  the  Club, 
and  particularly  concerning  the  trials  intended  to  be  made,  of  hay 
er  lintfeed  teas,  in  Head  of  milk,  in  the  rearing  of  calves.  If  fucn 
fubftitutes  are  found  to  anfwer,.the  expence  of  rearing  calves 
muft  be  much  reduced,  and  the  articles  of  milk  and  butter  be** 
come  .more  plentiful  in  our  markets.  N, 
»■  1  ■■  ■  I  

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER*S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  ManufaBure  of  Dunlop  Cheefe. 

Sir, 

Having  fcen  feveral  Numbers  of  your  Magazine,  and  re- 
marked, that  none  of  your  Correfpondents  have  treated  on  the 
Management  of  the  Dairy,  although  a  fubje£l  truly  connedcd 
vith  rural  affairs ;  I  am  therefore,  induced  to  fend  you  the  fol- 
Idwing  obfervaiions.  In  this  part  of  the  weft  country,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Dunlop  parifh,*  where  the  very  name,  at  % 
diftance,  gives  an  ajjreeable  flavour  to  the  checfe  dairy,  huf- 
bandry  is  well  undcrilood.  I  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of 
giving  yon  a  few  thou;:;hts  on  the  procefb  of  making  that  article, 
vhtcn  poflibly  will  af^brd  fome  entertainment  co  your  numerous 
readers. 

When  a  farmer  is  pofleft  of  a  dozen  of  milch  cows,  or  up- 
Wrdl^  it  18  generally  allowed  that  the  bed  chccfes  are  made, 
vheo  this  is  done  every  day,  that  is,  the  one  half  of  the  milk  im- 

M  m  m  3  mediately 
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the  SivindriJgemuir  Sjiflem.  As  this  is  the  only  method  I  knovy' 
of  bf'mf^ing  any  extent  of  mofs  into  cultivation^  ivithout  the  bttts- 
fit  of  lime^  I  (hall  attempt  to  give  your  Correfpondent  fuch  direc- 
tions  for  prafiifing  that  mode  of  culture,  as  I  have  learned  from 
obfervation,  and  from  the  experience  of  others. 

When  the  mofs  is  very  dry  in  fummer,  let  fmall  fires  be 
kindled  in  thofe  places  which  are  a  little  elevated ;  or  where^ 
from  the  furface  being  broken,  the  turf  has  begun  to  rot.  Small 
patches  may  by  thefe  means  be  burnt,  at  fuch  convenient  dif- 
tances,  that  the  a(hes  n^ay,  for  the  moil  part,  be  throvrn  or  fpread 
over  the  whole  furface,  with  a  fpade  or  (hovel.  After  the  field 
lias  been  thus  burnt »  it  may  be  formed  into  ridgeSi  and  the 
alhes  fpread  as  the  labour  advances. 

If  the  furface  of  the  mofs  be  fmooth  and  unbroken,  it  may  not 
be  eaiily  burnt  in  the  manner  above  recommended.     It  muft, 
therefore,  be  previouily  formed  into  ridges  with  the  plough  or 
fpade,  leaving  a  (Iripe  of  (ix  or  eight  inches  breadth  in  every  fur 
unturned.    Thefe  ftripes  muft  afterwards  be  cut  into  very  thin 
ilices,  and  thrown  on  the  ridges  to  dry.     A  proper  opportunity 
muft  then  be  taken,  for  kindling  them  in  different  places  of  the 
field,  when  the  fire  will  fpread  over  the  whole  furface,  and  leave 
it  covered  with  a  fine  cruft  of  afhes.     It  will  readily  occur,  that 
the  beft  time  for  burning  muft  be,  before  the  drought  has  pene- 
trated to  any  confiderable  depth ;  for  if  the  furface  be  covered 
with  adies  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch,  or  two  inches,  it  is  abund- 
antly fufTicient.     When  the  mofs  has  been  laboured  during  the 
vrinter  months,  it  is  generally  burnt  the  following  fpring.    I 
have  been  informed  by  one  perfon,  that  (when  there  was  an  ap- 
pearance of  rain,)  he  has  often  fet  (ire  to  his  mofs  in  the  morn* 
jng,  and  fown  the  feed  before  night.     In  thofe  places  where  the 
fire  was  not  extinguifhed,  before  fowing,  he  would  have  beat  the 
furface  with  a  fpade,  or  fmothered  it  by  throwing  on  a  little  mofs. 
The  a(hes  would  have  been  fo  warm,  that  the  feed  would  literally 
have  jumped ;  yet  the  vegetation  was  fo  quick,  that  although  his 
neighbours  had  been  two  weeks  earlier  in  fowing  upon  their  clay 
lands,  his  crop  would  have  been  fooneft  cut. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  befidcs  burning  after  the  man- 
ner I  have  explained,  fome  people  give  a  light  drclTing,  of  per- 
haps 40  or  50  bolls  of  flacked  lime,  or  at  the  rate  of  five  or  (ix 
tons  of  ftones,  per  acre.  I  am  allured  that  the  lime  will  do  no 
manner  of  good  to  the  two  firft  crops,  as  thefe,  with  the  a(he9 
alone,  are  generally  rather  too  llrong  as  other  wife  •,  but  if  the 
cropping  is  to  be  longer  continued,  a  fmall  quantity  of  lime  will 
be  of  fervicc.  Novice  Junior  may,  however,  agree  with  me  in 
opinion,  that  inftead  of  following  our  plan,  of  taking  three  or 
more  fuccelfive  crops  of  oats  from  newly  improved  peat-mofs,  it 
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»oaM  be  advantageous  to  lay  It  down  earlier  with  grafs  feeds ;  for 
it  will  be  obferved,  that  thele  frefli  foils  are  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  railing  of  hay  crops.  The  hay  feed  generally  fown  on  thefe 
foils,  18  called  foft  grafs.  It  admits  of  being  cut  for  feverai 
years;  and  the  fecond  year's  crop  is  always  better  than  the  firft. 

When  a  fufRcient  quantity  of  dung  can  be  procured,  fome 
reckon  it  good  management,  to  plant  the  mofs  the  firft  year  with 
potatoes,  in  the  form  of  lazy  beds.  Two  of  thefe  beds  may  after* 
wards  be  thrown  together  ;  and  when  fown  next  feafon  with  oatSy 
a  good  crop  always  follows.  It  is,  however,  allowed,  that  the 
benefit  of  this  manure  is  fooner  loft  than  that  of  lime  or  afhes. 

It  now  remains,  to  fpeak  of  the  expence  attending  the  cultiva- 
tion of  peat-mofs  by  burning.  The  ridges  are  moft  commonly 
formed  with  the  fpade,  and  by  a  mode  of  cligging,  called  couping  ; 
which  is,  by  cutting  the  turf  into  oblong  pieces,  and  turning  them 
about  half  over,  or  on  their  edges,  fo  as  to  refemble  ploughing. 
When  the  mofs  is  fmooth,  and  eafily  turned,  it  may  be  digged  in 
this  manner,  for  from  forty  to  fifty  (hillings  per  acre.  Others 
approve  of  the  common  method  of  digging,  which  they  call  turn- 
fpading,  or  turn-fpaded,  but  it  is  more  expenfive.  The  burning 
may  be  done  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  (hillings  per  acre.  And  the 
only  other  piece  of  labour  feems  to  be,  the  covering  of  the  feedy 
which  may  be  done  with  a  thorn  bufli,  or  with  hand  hoes,  or 
with  a  light  harrow,  as  the*  turf  is  more  or  lefs  tender. 

The  expence  therefore  per  acre  will  be  nearly  as  follows  : 

Digging              .              .             -             .              L.  2  5  o 

Burning  and  fpreading  the  a(hes             -              -            o  lo  o 
Covering  the  feed,  four  perfons  being  fufficient  to  the 

hoeing  of  one  acre  in  a  day            -                -             o  lo  o 

Expence  of  labour  -  -         L.  3     5     o 

If  the  ridges  are  formed  with  the  plough,  it  is  prefumed  that 
at  leaft  twenty  (liiilings  may  be  deducted  from  the  article  of 
digging. 

if  you  (hall  confider  this  paper  to  be  deferving  of  the  attention 
of  Novice  Junior,  I  wiU  thank  you  for  inferting  it  in  your 
Magazine.  The  name  of  the  writer  can  add  nothing  to  its  va- 
lue. Novice  Junior  may,  however,  reft  aflured,  that  it  contains 
nothing  upon  the  fubjeft  of  burning,  but  what  has  been  pradiifed 
byothers,  and  what  1  myfelf  intenH  immediately  to  adopt,  in  the 
improvement  of  a  confiderable  traft  of  peat-mofs,  in  a  high,  un- 
favourable fituation.  Only,  I  will  attempt  to  raife  turnips,  on  a 
Mrt)  as  a  firft  crop  ;  and  I  will  lay  down  a  piece  of  the  verj 
(Mffeft  with  grafs  feeds;  without  taking  a  crop  of  grain.    I  will 
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alfo  try  fome  experiments ;  which,  if  fuccefsful,  (hall  be  commu- 
nicated to  Novice  Junior,  through  the  channel  of  your  Maga* 
zioe.     I  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  fervant, 

AyrfjirCy  28.  March^  1803.  D. 
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Off  improving  Peat-Bogs^  by  Paring  and  Burning.     Extrai^ed^  hj 
permijftouj  from  Mr  Steele's  Manufcript  Hijlory  of  PiaUntf^s. 

After  a  peat^mofs  hath  been  effedually  drained,  although 
it  wi]],  of  its  own  accord,  in  time,  produce  plenty  of  grafs  for 
cattle ;  yet  it  is  expedient,  in  order  to  obtain  quickly  the  beft 
crops,  to  level,  pare,  and  burn  its  furface. 

Some  moifes  have  been  pitted  for  fuel ;  and  the  generality  of 
thofe  that  are  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  have  a  very  unequal  furia€e» 
vi&ng  into  hillocks  of  a  foft  and  fungous  texture.  The  pits 
fhould  be  filled  up  with  a  portion  of  what  is  pared  off  the  hil- 
locks; and  the  remainder  of  the  fubdance  of  thefe  hillocks^ 
and,  in  general,  all  the  loofe,  foft  furface  of  the  bog,  (hould 
be  burnt.  Some  inches  deep,  alfo^  of  the  former  peat  furface, 
Cbould  be  pared  off  and  burnt. 

In  the  Agricultural  Report  for  Suffolk,  the  following  juft  re* 
mark  is  made  on  this  fubje£l :  Mt  is  icarcely  pofTible  to  bring 
boggy,  moory,  peat  foils,  from  a  (late  of  nature  into  cultiva- 
tion, without  the  afTiftance  of  fire ;  which  never  fails,  but  bc- 
caufe  the  men  employed  do  not  pare  deep  enough,  * 

Thomas  Kinnear  Efq.  of  Kinloch,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  be- 
gan to  improve  a  very  deep  peat-mofs  on  his  eftate,  about  four- 
teen years  ago.  It  was  then  covered  with  heath,  and  did  not 
yield  the  value  of  fixpence  per  acre.  He  has  now  let  part  of 
It  for  upwards  of  2I.  per  acre. 

After  draining  this  mofs,  Mr  Kinnear  cut  oflT,  with  a  com- 
laon  fpade,  all  the  heights  and  rifing  tufts  of  the  foil,  and  alfo 
a  great  ieal  of  the  coarfe  peat,  full  of  recent  fibrous  roots  i 
and  what  remained  of  the  turfs,  after  filling  up  holes,  and  le- 
velling inequalities,  were  collefled  together,  and  piled  up  in 
heaps  to  dry,  and  thereafter  burnt,  and  the  afhes  fpread  on  the 
furface,  fo  as  to  cover  it  nearly  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs. 

The  afhes,  as  foon  as  produced,  were  fpread  and  mixed  with 
the  peat  foil,  to  prevent  their  becoming  the  fport  of  the  windSf 
ft  being  cxhauiled  in  detached  fpots  by  rains. 

From  tihe  effcflual  drainage  which  this  peat-bog  received,  it 
(unk  and  confolidated,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  bear  a  plough  and 
^orfes  in  the  courfe  of  the  fecond  year  after  it  was  draiued. 
Tbis  gentleman  attributes  a  great  deal  to  tlie  afjies  thus  obtained 
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iixs/m.  the  foil  itfclf,  for  procuring  him  excellent  crops  of  graft 
^nd  com,  ever  fince  his  mof^  was  in  culture. 

The  expence  of  levelling,  and  paring  and  burning,  muft  de- 
pend on  the  fituation  of  the  furface  of  a  peat-bog.  I  find  it 
edimated  at  different  prices,  accordingly,  from  fifteen  to  fifty 
Aillings  per  acre. 

Sometimes  the  nature  of  the  furface  admits  the  work  to  be 
.^one  with  a  common  plouj^h,  and  fometimes  with  a  paring 
plougl^  and  horfes ;  and  fometimcs,  in  particular  circumftances^ 
it  is  performed  with  the  bread  plough,  or  paring  fpade.  This 
lad  mode  is  thus  accurately  defcribed  in  the  Agricultural  Report 
-of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkfliire,  by  Mr  Tukc  junior:  *  ft  is 
performed  with  a  paring  fpade,  which  a  man  thruds  forward 
with  his  loins,  and  which  cuts  the  fods  about  one  foot  in  breadth| 
and  three  feet  in  length.  If  the  weather  is  fo  unfettled  after 
paring,  that  the  fods  do  not  dry  when  lying  on  the  ground,  wo- 
men and  children  are  employed  to  fet  them  on  edge,  to  expe-> 
dite  their  drying ;  after  which,  they  are  put  into  heaps,  about 
the  fize  of  a  bulhel,  and  burnt.  * 

This  fimple  and  cheap  mode  of  converting  peat-mofs  foils  in- 
to arable  and  pad  are  lands,  by  paring  and  burning,  hath  been 
tried,  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  with  uniform  fuccefs.  I 
think,  of  all  the  methods  pra6lifed,  it  is  the  cheaped  and  bed, 
and,  as  fuch,  mod  approved  by  thofe  enlightened  on  the  fub- 
jea. 

Mr  Rutherford,  in  his  Letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Survey  of  the  Northern  Counties,  fays — ^  The 
greatcd  improvement,  after  draining  boggy  land,  is,  burning 
the  furface  ;  which  operates  a  total  alteration  on  the  foil.  * 

In  the  Agricultural  Report  of  Clydefdale,  Mr  Naifmith  re- 
commends draining  mofl'cs,  and  then  paring  and  burning  their 
furface,  and  top-drcffing  it  with  fand,  gravel,  or  clay,  which, 
he  fays,  has  been  followed  with  fuccefs  in  the  Middle  Ward  of 
Clydefdale  ;  which  county  alone  has  forty-two  thou  fand  acret 
of  mofs  ground. 

It  would  be  tedious,  here,  to  go  over  every  account  of  the 
fuccefs  of  this  method  of  reclaiming  peat-mofles,  found  in  the 
late  agricultural  furveys  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  fta- 
tiftical  accounts  of  Scotland.  But  all  thofe  accounts  that  I 
}iave  found  written  with  precifion  and  accuracy,  are  put  in  the 
Appendix,  together  with  fuch  others  as  I  have  derived  notice 
pf  from  perfonal  information ;  for  experience  is  every  thing  in 
i^eolture. 

Pennit  me,  however,  further  to  remark,  that,  both  in  Eng- 
|i9id  9nd  Ireland,  the  fame  ideas  as  thofe  here  dated  are  enter- 
Ipfined  refpefling  the  improvement  of  moifesi  by  the  bed' 

for 
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formed  cultivators..  In  the  ftatidical  Survey  of  Kilket 
i8o2»  by  William  Tighe  Efquirci  there  is  a  valuable  con 
cation  of  the  experience  of  Mr  St  George  on  this  fubj 
vrhich  he  advifes  farmers  (imply  to  drain  their  peat  be 
furing  them  they  will  foon  after  ferve  for  pafture  ;  and  t 
patience,  after  draining,  till  they  are  confolidated,  befoi 
attempt  any  further  improvement ;  ever  recollefling  to 
free  pafTage  for  the  water  to  go  off.  I'hereafter  he  add; 
may  be  ploughed  and  burnt,  and  fown  with  grafs  fe< 
which  good  meadow  grafs  will  be  produced  for  fattening 
After  which,  as  a  further  improvement,  they  may  be  gt 
on  the  fur  face. 

The  Agricultural  Report  of  Pembrokeihire  by  Mr  Hafl; 
tains  likewife  the  following  notice.  Mr  Campbell  of  Sta 
court  has  made  fuch  an  improvement  on  the  bog  of 
martin- Corfe,  of  feveral  hundred  acres,  as  muft  convince 
obferver  what  ground  of  this  fort  is  capable  of.  It  \ 
drained,  enclofcd,  and  divided  by  ditches,  mod  of  whi 
planted  with  thriving  willows.  It  has  been  improved  by 
and  burning.  No  agricultural  improvement,  Mr  Haifa 
that  he  has  been  a  witnefs  to  in  the  courfe  of  an  extenfr 
long  expeiience,  has  fucceeded  better  than  this  under 
the  fubjeft  of  which  promifes,  in  a  few  years,  to  becomi 
of  the  moft  valuable  land  in  the  county. 

The  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  pu 
in  1802,  contain  alfo  fome  obfervations  on  paring  and  fa 
peat  foil,  by  men  of  great  knowledge  in  agriculture.  Mi 
in  his  EiTay,  mentions  an  improvement  on  a  peat  foil 
Henry  Peyton,  where  great  crops  were  produced  by  parii 
burning.  He  adds,  no  foils  can  pay  better  for  paring  an( 
ing  than  thefe,  as  the  operation  of  paring  cods  very  littl 
it  is  a  very  efficacious  dreffing  on  the  fpot ;  and,  the  far 
continuing  for  fome  yards  below  the  furface,  it  is  an  inc 
tible  fund  of  vegetable  food. 

In  another  Effay  to  that  Board,  the  Reverend  Arthur 
obfervesy  that  paring  and  burning,  with  a  proper  coi 
crops,  is  fafe  on  any  foil,  and  edcntially  neceil'ary  to 
Peat  is  the  riched  foil  in  the  world,  and  therefore  burni 
mod  univerfally  praftifed  on  it.  *  Whatever  variety  of 
ments  there  may  be  on  this  method  (fays  he)  for  othei 
here  there  can  be  none.  The  univerfal  practice,  from  t 
fens  of  Cambridgefirire  to  the  fwelling  bogs  of  Ireland,  i 
mountainous  moors  of  the  north  of  England,  and  on  the 
fcdgy  bottoms  in  almod  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  wher 
lsin4^  9re  broken  up  by  men  of  real  practice  and  obfer 
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is,  to  begin  by  paring  and  burning.  Regiftered  experiments 
of  doing  it  by  fallowing,  are  to  be  met  with  in  various  works. 
The  Board's  Report  of  the  North  Riding  of  YorkOiire  and  of 
Somerfetihire,  details  fome ;  others  are  to  be  found  in  Mr 
Young's  tours  ;  and  the  refult  is,  either  lofs,  or  a  profit  fo  very 
inferior,  that  the  quefUon  ought  to  be  confidered  as  done  with. 
Let  it  fleep  for  ever,  except  for  the  wrongheaded  individuals^ 
who  willy  upon  every  queflion,  arife,  in  every  age,  to  contra- 
dift  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. ' 
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Original  Letter  from  the  late  Sir  James  Stewart,  Baronet,  Author 
of  a   TreaUfe  on  Political  Economy,  to  a   Gentleman  in  Stirling" 
Jbire,  dated  14th  October  1777.     Communicated  by  Mr  Erjkine 
of  Mar. 

I  have  the  honour  of  your  letter  of  the  nth,  concerning  the 
Com  Bill,  but  (hall  not  enter  upon  the  fubje£^  in  this  letter.  I 
fee  you  are  well  grounded  in  the  ruling  principle  concerning 
importations.  Corn  is  a  manufacture,  and  greater  than  all  o- 
ther  manufaftures  put  together,  both  with  rcfpeft  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  confumcrs,  and  the  number  of  the  manufaflurers^ 
The  inquiry  you  propofe,  for  twenty-one  years  back,  cannot  be 
accomplifhed  with  exaftnefs.  The  fiars  will  prove  nothing,  be- 
caufe  we  have  had  no  fcarcity  ;  and  high  prices  are  advantage- 
ous (fay  I)  to  cheap  manufacturing.  Cuftomhoufe  books  in 
Scotland,  will  give  no  light,  as  Parliament  found  it,  in  forming 
a  table,  which  I  have,  concerning  the  quantities  exported  and 
imported  for  fome  years  preceding  1772.  But  the  merits  of  the 
queftion,  concerning  the  effedl  of  the  prices  of  grain  upon  the 
profperity  of  manufafture,  muft  be  examined,  not  from  expor- 
tation, but.  from  the  rate  of  wages  of  manufafturers,  compared 
with  the  fiars  of  the  year.  If  the  Glafgow  merchants  can  fhew^ 
from  uncontroverted  evidence,  that  wages  keep  pace  with  the 
prices  of  oat  meal,  rifing,  and  falling,  as  oat  meal  rifes,  and 
£^18}  I  give  up  my  oppofition  to  their  plan  :  If  they  can  (hew 
that  the  wages  of  the  great  manufacturing  clafTcs,  of  weavers^ 
fpinners,  &c.  have  come  down  thefe  two  lad  years  in  their  own 
city  and  neighbourhood,  in  the  fame  proportion,  or  nearly  to 
it,  as  the  price  of  oat  meal  has  come  down  in  this  period, 
compared  with  the  preceding  years  :  If  they  can  do  this,  I 
thinK  their  arguments  are  good ;  and  if  Parliament  put  the  iffue 
of  the  queftion  upon  this  fa6t,  I  am  pretty  fure  the  merchants 
vyi  not  prevail  -,  becaufc  nothing  but  a  rife  in  the  price  of  lub- 

fillence. 
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{iftence,  fuppoGng  it  to  be  mocferate,  ener  engaged  both  fannen 
and  manufacturers  to  become  indufirious.  As  long  as  mer- 
chants have  profits  on  the  fale  of  manufa(Siures>  the  manufafluitr 
vrill  (hare  tiieir  profits  with  them,  were  they  to  liire  upon  the 
air  ;  and  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  high  or  low  profits  of  the 
merchants,  and  nut  in  proportion  to  the  high  or  low  price  of 
the  manufa£lurer's  fubfillence,  that  the  ^'ages  of  indudrious  la- 
bour rife,  or  fall. 

Thefe  have  long  been,  and  {lill  are,  my  notions  upon  this  fab- 
je£l.  But  I  am  Tick  of  repeating  them  ;  1  am  old  and  inadive  $ 
I  have  had  converfations  with  the  Glafgow  theorifts ;  I  have 
even  written  to  them  on  this  fame  fubjedk,  to  no  purpofe.  They 
hate  the  lairds  of  Clydefdale,  and  do  all  tht7  can  to  difcourage 
the  fupply  which  their  lands  fend  them.  T^here  is  no  cxampkf 
of  a  Glafgow  merchant  evet  purchafing  one  boll  of  meal  in  any 
market  of  the  county.  The  reafon  is  plain^  they  can  make  iio 
monopoly  of  it,  becaufe  every  farmer  fupplies  the  market  in 
competition  with  them.  They  prefer  to  fee  their  markets  fup- 
plied  from  Ireland,  or  from  didant  countries,  ia  the  way  of  trade, 
to  the  other  fupply,  from  which  they  (the  merchants)  draw  little 
profit.  It  is  a  certain  fad,  that  the  greatefl  quantities  of  Iriib 
jneal,  lately  imported,  has  been  confumed  by  our  tenantSi  who 
4^arTy  down  their  good  meal  for  the  confumption  of  ihe  manu- 
facturers, who  will  eat  nothing  elfe,  and  bring  bach  the  bad 
Iri(h  meal,  for  their  own  ufe.  My  afiiftance  at  the  committee, 
will  be  of  little  ufe,  as  I  know  my  opinions  will  have  little 
weight  'j  they  have  long  been  printed,  little  read,  and  Icfe  coa-« 
lidered.  We  have  a  committee  as  you  have,  of  which  I  am  one^ 
I  hear  you  have  written  upon  the  fubjef^ ;  fo  Mr  Lockbart^ 
Cambufnethan,  told  me;  but  Smith  has  printed  in  favour  of* 
free  importation.  Let  the  merchants  adopt  his  ideas,  as  you 
obferve,  and  the  landed  intered  may  follow :  but  I  think,  if  fuch 
a  fcheme  would  ruin  tlie  m^nufa^ureri  it  mud  equally  ruio 
agriculture. 


TO    THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Thoughts  on  Flax  Hujbandry. 

Sir, 

Haying  been  a  condant  reader  of  your  Publication,  from  in 
commencement,  and  highly  gratified  with  the  extenfive  dock  of 
fterling  information  therein  contained^  permit  me  to  ofier  a  hint, 
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fttch  as  occurs  to  me,  on  the  fubje£l  of  extending  tlie  growth  of 
lax. 

There  is  not  a  doubt,  that  as  luxuriant  and  produAive  crops  of 
flax  may  be  raifed  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  as  perhaps  in  any 
other  country ;  and  thoup;h  the  encouragement  held  out  by  the 
Aioncurable  Board  of  Truftccs  may  be  tempting  to  many,  yet 
adverfe  circumftances,  of  different  kinds,  deter  the  generality  of 
farmers,  and  chiefly  the  greatcft  and  moll  intelligent  ones,  from 
embarking  in  the  trade ;  fuch  as,  that  notwithftanding  it  is 
deemed  the  moil  robbing  crop  that  grows,  there  is  no  return  from 
it  to  the  dunghill ;  the  operations  of  weeding,  pulling,  waterings 
grafing,  &c.  interferes  fo  much  with  hay  and  corn  harveft^ 
turnip  work,  preparing  land  for  wheat,  &c.  •,  befides  the  unflciU 
fulnefs  of  moil  farmers  in  the  procefs  of  watering  or  fleeping* 
18  enough  to  derer  them  from  it ;  not  to  mention  the  total  want 
of  proper  watering  places  in  many  fituations,  with  the  general 
abufes  at  lint  mills,  where  a  farmer  cannot  give  attendance,  and 
where  the  workmen  arc  not  only  unfkilful,  but  (hamcfully  care- 
lefs,  often  allowing  half  of  the  lint  to  be  knocked  away  with  the 
(kutchers,  and  cleaning  the  remainder  very  improperly.  As  a 
remedy  for  thcfe  abufes  and  inconveniences,  allow  me  to  fuggeft^ 
that  if  the  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  a  fet  of  opulent  and 
ikilful  men,  who  have  m-ide  it  their  (ludy  to  underitand  every 
part  of  the  management  of  lint  in  all  its  ilages,  and  who  would 
purchafe  it  from  the  farmers  when  ready  for  pulling,  fo  as  they 
may  have  no  fuither  trouble,  unlcfs  perhaps  alTiiling  with  the 
carriage  of  it  to  the  watering  place,  to  the  fpreading  field,  and 
to  the  mill :  In  this  way,  the  trade  might  fiourifh,  as  fuch 
people  would  be  able  to  ailbrci  the  farmer  a  price  that  would 
make  it  worth  his  while  to  raife  tlax,  and  have  a  handfome  profit 
to  themfelves.  We  may  naturally  fuppofe,  that  thefe  lint  boors, 
as  they  are  called  in  Holland,  when  properly  eftablifhed,  will 
provide  themA'lves  with  every  requifite  for  carrying  on  their 
bufinefs ;  fuch  as,  lint-mills  (perhaps  on  an  improved  plan)  in 
their  own  pofleiTion,  with  proper  hands  for  working  them,  under 
their  own  eye  ;  a!fo  proper  watering-places,  upon  a  large  fcale, 
detached  from  running  waters  or  lakes,  where  the  fleeping  of 
lint  is  a  nuifance,  and  docs  mifchief,  by  poifoning  the  fiOi,  catclcy 
or  horfes,  and  hurting  the  health  of  the  people,  who  are  obliged, 
in  many  places,  to  ufe  thefe  running  waters,  for  want  of  fprings, 
though  at  fume  miles  below  where  it  is  ileeped.  A  lint  boor, 
who  carries  on  an  extenfive  trade,  can  much  better  afford  to 
have  all  thefe  conveniences  in  a  proper  (lyle,  than  a  farmer  can, 
to  whom  it  is  but  a  fecondary  objc£l ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
•  Mlt  woujd  be  the  fole  trade  of  the  former^  he  can  fee  jullice 
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done,  in  every  refped,  to  the  article,  in  all  its  ftages,  from  th^ 
growing  field  to  the  heckle  ;  and  by  his  conftant  attention,  and 
fuperior  knowledge  in  the  proper  mode  of  managing  it;  by 
(kilful  and  attentive  management,  and  completely  checking  all 
depredation,  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  crop  will  be  at  lead 
one  third  more  productive,  and  perhaps  of  a  better  quality,  than 
commonly  happens. 

Was  a  flax  hufbandry  eftablilhed  upon  thefe  principles,  I  ha?e 
no  doubt  but  that^  in  a  few  years,  as  much  of  the  article  might 
be  raifed  in  Scotland  as  would  fupply  the  whole  of  our  linen 
manufacture,  and,  of  courfe,  an  immenfe  fum  retained  at  home, 
that  is  now  annually  fent  abroad  for  purchafing  what  the  trade 
requires.  To  farmers,  it  would  become  a  profitable  concern, 
feeing  that  a  good  rent  could  be  paid,  while  the  trouble  ^ould 
be  confined  merely  to  ploughing  and  harrowing  the  ground, 
as  is  done  for  a  corn  crop.  Their  attention  would  not  be  taken 
from  the  ordinary  line  of  buGnefs,  or  engrofled  by  the  multifarious 
proceffes  neceflary  before  flax  can  be  brought  to  perfedtion.  It  is 
by  this  divifion  of  labour,  that  the  trade  can  be  made  to  flourifh  \ 
and  I  would  as  foon  expcdt  that  a  farmer  would  thrive,  who 
grinded  his  wheat  into  flour,  and  baked  that  flour  into  bread,  as 
that  the  grower  of  flax  could  fucceed,  when  he  attempts  to  exe- 
cute all  the  after  operations. 

If  the  above  is  deemed  worthy  of  a  place,  and  can  have  any 
tendency  to  promote  a  more  general  growth  of  flax,  I  will  confi- 
der  myfelf  amply  rewarded  for  fuggefting  it. 

I  carneftly  wifli  every  fuccefs  to  your  Magazine,  or,  which  is 
the  fame  thing,  to  the  improvement  of  the  country.  I  remain, 
&c.  J.  M 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Obfervations  on  the  Dlfiofe  of  Sheep,  for  which  Inoculation  has  been 

prailifed  on  the  Continent,  iSc. 

Sir, 

In  the  review  of  Lawrence  on  Horfes,  No.  XV.  p.  331., 
your  printer  has  fallen  into  a  whimfical  blunder,  having  fubftitut- 
eA/accharine  for  focotrine  aloes  ;  and  thereby  converted  the  bitter- 
eft  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  into  the  fweeteft. 

Your  correfpondent  R.  K.,  No.  XV.  p.  297.,  appears*  to  have 
jniftaken  the  difcafe  for  which  inoculation  of  fheep  has  been  prac- 
tifed  on  the  Continent.  About  ten  years  ago,  at  the  defire  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  I  tranflatcd  from  the  French,  a  treatife  on  the 
Management  of  Sheep  in  the  Soutli  of  France,  and  the  difeafes 
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• 
to  which  they  are  fubjeft.  I  think  it  was  a  paper  in  tlie  Tranfac- 
tions  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris.  I  clearly  remember 
two  eruptive  diforders  of  llieep  mentioned  in  that  treatile  :  La 
galle^  literally  the  itch,  our  fcab ;  and  La  verole^  which  may  bc 
tranflated  die  fheep-pox,  and  which  is  the  difeafe  for  which  ino- 
culation has  been  fucccl'srully  employed. 

'^This  lad  difeafe,  like  the  imall-pox  among  mankind,  is  defcrib- 
cd  as  epidemic,  or  contagious  ;  in  particular  feafons  exceffively 
infe&ious ;  and  very  mortal,  when  acquired  in  the  natural  way 
by  contagion :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  mild,  when 
produced  by  inoculation.  It  rcfembles  the  fmallpox  in  its  boils 
or  puftules,  in  the  regularity  of  its  progrefs,  and  in  the  circum- 
fiance  of  never  attackinij  the  fame  individual  twice.  A  female 
agriculturifl,  or  llorc-miftrefs,  is  mentioned  as  having  firft  in- 
troduced the  pradlice  of  inoculation. 

The  above  is  the  belt  account  I  can  give  of  this  fubjeft,  from 
a  ten  years  recolletUon  at  leall.  As  the  treatife  is  not  long,  and 
contains  many  curious  particulars  refpecling  the  management  of 
(heep  in  the  Pyrenean  mount.iins,  I  dare  fay  the  worthy  Baronet 
will  readily  communicate  it  to  you  for  the  Magazine,  if  it  has  not 
fallen  afide. 

I  by  no  means  think  myfelf  competent  to  enter  the  lifts  with 
your  Noble  correfpondent  in  hiit  number,  on  the  fubjed  of  working 
oxen.  But  I  cannot  conceive  liow  the  numerous  and  highly  ex- 
perienced farmers  en  both  fi ties  cf  Tiveedy  fliould  have  univerfally 
given  up  the  ulV  of  oxen  for  draught,  which  they  all  formerly  em- 
ployed, unlcfs  from  thorough  and  pra£tical  convidHon,  that  horfes 
are  more  prft tabic  for  farm  labour. 

I  laft  year  drained  about  two  acres  of  a  field,  in  the  Eflex  way, 
which  was  wet  from  a  retentive  bottom  ;  and  the  operation  has 
been  perfectly  fucccfsfuL  The  drains  run  lengthways,  every 
fifteen  feet,  commnnicMting  at  each  end  with  a  crofs  drain,  infide 
of  the  head-land  •,  and  from  this  laft,  are  feveral  lateral  communica- 
tions into  the  fence  tlitch,  wherever  the  dip  was  favourable.  The 
material  ufv.d  was  Hones,  covered  firft  with  ftraw,  and  as  near 
the  furface  as  piliible,  :is  the  field  is  not  meant  to  be  taken  out 
of  grafs  a;;ain.  I  :\\i\  thoroughly  fiitisfied  there  are  large  tra«fts  of 
coarlc  land  in  ilic  Merfe,  tlut  would  be  very  highly  benefited  by 
this  mode  of  (Iraininj: ;  as  the  rotteneft  hole  that  ever  exifted, 
if  only  fufccpriblc  of  ti»e  operation,  and  that  judiciouily  perform- 
ed, will  be  thereby  rcr.dered  as  found  Iheep  pafture  as  any  in  the 
kingdom.     I  am,  &e. 

R.r. 

Youhr.  NO.  XVI.  Nnn  to 
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TO    1  HE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE    FARMER's    MAGAZINE. 

Obfc'rvat'tons  on  Sheep. 
SlR^ 

In  your  laft  Number  *  A  Cheviot  breeder'  fays,  that  repeat- 
ed experiments  have  completely  eftablifhed  the  fupcriority  of  the 
Cheviot  breed  of  ftictp,  over  the  Foreil  and  all  other  kinds  in  high- 
land (ituations  ;  that  they  attain  early  maturity,  and  that  if  any 
advocate  of  the  contrary  opinion  willies  to  have  a  public  prooff 
there  are  breeders  of  the  Cheviot  iheep,  who,  when  called  on| 
will  not  {brink  from  making^  the  trial.  In  the  fame  Number, 
another  Correfpondent  maintains,  that  it  is  abfolutely  certain,  the 
Cheviot  neither  will,  nor  can  feed  on  fuch  coarfe  pafture  as  the 
Fored  breed  ;  that  they  are  indolent,  luxurious  and  tender;  and 
that  from  fair  and  complete  trials  and  daily  obfervations,  he  it 
convinced,  that  on  cold  and  flormy  farms,  the  latter  will  attain 
the  grcateft  weight,  &c.  And  *  A  breeder  of  the  coalheaver's 
mutton,'  (who,  if  I  am  not  much  miflaken,  is  w^ell  acquainted 
with  all  the  breeds  of  (lieep  in  Great  Britain),  fays,  that  he  ha» 
long  thought  the  Fored  a  mod  valuable  breed,  and  con- 
feifedly  belt  calculated  to  withdand  the  feverity  of  the  cold 
upon  hi<rh  heathy  mountains,  where  no  other  fheep  he  is  ac- 
qainted  with  can  fubfid.  1  am  now  confiderably  concerned  in 
breeding  and  feeding,  and  anxious  to  obtain  information  from 
men  of  cxpcTience ;  but,  with  fuch  difcordant  ^opinions  and 
ftatements  before  me,  am  unable  to  determine  which  is  the  moft 
profitable  kind  of  flieep.  i'he  breeding  and  management  of  live 
dock,  is  certainly  of  great  importance,  not  only  to  the  occupiers 
and  proprietors  of  land,  but  the  community  at  large  ;  and  as 
nothing  is  fo  convincing  as  the  rcfulrs  of  accurate  and  properly 
conducted  experiments,  it  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  me,  and, 
I  prefume,  advantageous  to  the  public,  if  the  above  correfpond- 
ents,  or  any  other  able  and  impartial  breeders,  will  be  fo  oblig- 
ing as  to  communicate,  through  the  medium  of  your  Maga* 
zine,  a  full  n7id  particular  account  of  experiments,  inftituted  with 
a  view  of  afcertaining  the  merits  of  the  dirt'trent  breeds  of  (hcep, 
together  wiih  their  refults.  It  is  contended  by  many  breeders, 
that  the  Cheviot  are  as  hardy  and  healthy,  on  ib*rmy  mountain* 
ous  heathy  padurts,  from  the  time  thy  are  Limbed^  till  that  ofihtir 
being  drafted  for  fattening^  as  the  Fored  Iht^p  ;  that  their  weight 
and  propenfity  to  fatten  are  greater  ;  and  thai  thefe  paiturcs  will 
fupport  as  many,  or  very  nearly  as  many,  diecp  of  the  one  kind 
as  the  other.  If  their  arguments  are  well  founded,  it  ftems  to 
follow,  that  the  Cheviot  is  the  mod  valuable  kind,  their  fletcc« 
Jbeing  worth  3s.  to  4s.  3d. ;  whcrcji?^  thofe  of  the  Forelt  breed  are 
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not  wcrih  more  than  is.  6d.  to  is.  8d.  each.     Indeed,  if  thcW 
ilatemcnt  is  admicted,  and  it  their  breed  of  (licep  (the  Cheviot) 
were  to  fupplant  the  Forelt  (black-faced,  hairy-wooled  breed)  on 
all  or.r  Ilij^hland  p^llures,  the  advantages  wliich  would  refult  to 
the  kingdocn,  fiom  the  increafed  value  of  in^nufa£tures  in  their 
fevcr;il   ramificaiioi^.s,  would  be  immenfe.     The  truth  of  thefe 
ilatcmtfnts,  hov/ever,  the  advocates  of  the  Forell  breed  will  by  noi 
means  admit  ;  and  if  their  arguments,  namely,  that  the  Cheviot 
(litep  arc  too  delicate  and  indolent  for  moft  of  our  Highland  paf* 
tures,  be  well  founded,  1  think  the  black-faced  kind  (liould,  in 
certain  very  \\\^h  and   Uormy  lituations,  be  preferred.     For  it 
(Irikes  me  forcibly,  that  the  bed  courfe  for  a  farmer  to  purfue^ 
io  not  to  lay  much  flrefs  on  the  finenefs  of  his  wool,  or  the  de* 
licicufncfs  of  his  mutton,   (conceding  nothing  to  the  epicure, 
but  what  ]/romotes  his  own  intercll),  but  to  keep  that  kind  of 
fheep,  wliich  wUl^fjrfltfctr  afid  carcafe^  leave  him  the  greatert  pro- 
fit on  an  avera^»c  of  years  \  or  that  will  convert  the  produce  of 
his  padurts,  or  a  given  quantity  of  food,  into  the  moft  money  in 
a  given  time.     This  converfion  is,  1  humbly  conceive,  the  crite- 
rion of  excellence  in  flicep  and  cattle.     It  is  a  principle,  how- 
ever, which  fecms  to  have  been  departed  from  in  the  experiment 
at  Edgerilone,  (fee  page  525,  vol.  3.  of  your  Magazine),  where 
the  food  w:\s  not  weigheil,  and  where  the  lean   and  voracious 
Highlanders  would,  perhaps,  confume  more  grafs  than  the  Lei- 
ceftcr  iheep,  which,   1   undeiftand,  were  as  fat  as  a  •  feal  or 
Hampdure  hoji '  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  for 
^vLich  the  lut'ihlifs  *iveri'  chjln  at  iivo  years  old :  fo   that  the  valu- 
able property  cf  attaining  early  maturity,   for  which  the  latter 
kind  of  iheep  are  fo  much  dillinguifhed,  was  totally  difregardeil. 
Uefides,  Sir,  when  fg  muth  importance  was  to  be  attached  to  the 
proportional  inert afe  of  weight,  was  it  fair  to  try  very  fat  againft 
lean  or  lialf-Lit  ihecp  ?     In  the  experiments  of  Mi  liillingfley, 
(which  I  unik'illand  are  infcried  in  the  7th  vol.  of  the  Bath  papers, 
and  which  are  faid  to  have  been  condutled  with  accur.icy  and 
impartiality),  tiie  food  was  regularly  weighed  ;  but,  having  been 
taught  to  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  the  celebrated  Mr  Bakcwcll 
and  his  difciples,  particularly  that   *  the  new  Lciccfter  (heep  are 
the  beft.machines  for  converring  turnips  and  other  rich  food  into 
money,'  I  was  much  furprifed  and  difnppointed,  on  being  in- 
formed, that  the  rcfults  ot  iliefe  experiments  were  more  favour- 
able to  the  iSouth-down,  Coifwold,  and  Mendip,  than   to  the 
Lcicedtr  (hcep.    Thefe  lefults  have  made  many  converts,  fil'^nred 
feme  noify  advocates  for  the  latter  kind  of  dieep,  and  caufed 
ochers  to  waver  a  little,  in  fcveral  parts  of  the  country.    It  theie- 
iorc  fefnis  incumbent  en  fome  of  the  followers  of  J^akewell  and 
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Culley,  ivhc  are  atli-  to  coniend  with  Air  BillingJJey^  mini 
vcftigue  ard  controverr  thr  'Accounts  of  th^lc  trials  w 
pT«n-ed  f'j  injurious  to  ircir  fivoMritc  breed.  That  fom 
n'-y  do  <:>,  aid  co.ijnunic«it'?  their  r^rnarks  to  you  fo 
lion,  is  t!iC  wiili  of  Yours,  &c.    ■ 

Pastor  " 

May  14    1803. 


TO  THi:  CONDUCTOR  OF    IKE  FARMI-r's  MAGAZIJ 

On  the  N.fti/*'e  ciu  ^Lifin^twt.it  of  tre  Short  Sheep  ;   luit^ 
on  the  difu  I't'/he'  beiivi't  11  thtm  arid  the  Cheviot  hret 

LETFER  II. 

SiR) 

In  mv  l;j<l,  I  took  a  comparative  view  of  the  6'> 
Fcrcjl  hreods  of  fiictp  •,  dcfcribcd  the  nature  and  pro 
each,  and  ndduced  a  few  areumenrs,  tending  to  Ihcw 
latter  alone  is  a-^aptt'd  to  high  and  wet  fuuations  ;  an( 
attempts  to  rear  the  former  upon  expofed  Highland  f: 
be  found  imnro^jr,  and,  in  th?  event,  attended  with  d 
ment  and  lofs.  Allow  mc  now  a  few  words  more,  it 
to,  and  in  fuppcrt  of,  what  I  then  advanced. 

Farmerf  in  \\\.  hland  dilLvicls  havo  learned,  from  ei 
to  lay  thei:  acc<jn.n  with  three  or  four  months  of  ft< 
incl'imert  u  :.t*r  r  everv  vcar,  and  often  with  fach  fall 
as  reiidi-r  th?  iii^hcr  grourds  inaccclhble,  and  confine  1 
flocks  t<^  the  low  p^ilures,  which  thereby  become 
unvi  •I'Oi'N.me.  No  f^tMiu",  how.ver,  does  a  thaw  take  j 
the  brovAS  of  the  lillia  *)cj;in  to  appear,  than  the  Short 
fticrp  (like  Milton's  Der^h  :mi.'  Sin,  that  fnufF«rd  the  c 
Cirth)  f*  ts  out.  rc'g^niitls  of  the  drivint;  fleets  that  yi 
thi:  day  dt'li^htiejl^  afccnd.^  the  higher  grounds,  and  a 
gathers  th"  iTten  and  jucy  plants,  fuch  as  ling,  mol 
&c.  which  have  pri^frv-M  cht  ir  vrrdure  through  the  fev< 
Thefe  fooT!  rt-.vivip'  the  fpintp,  brace  the  fyilem  with  ne 
an.l  pr^'p'te  the  ewr  for  th<  fatigue's  of  bringing  forth  1 
and  he  ft  ill  more  ftiirchlipj  tlutics  of  a  nurfe.  Th 
flieep,  on  the  contrary,  whofc  conP/itutional  indolence  is 
by  long  confinement  to  the  'ou  p^iiures,  cannot  be  cor 
take  to  the  higher  groundr,  bui  continues  to  creep  abou 
toms  and  Ikirts  of  th"  ^illi',  where  vegetation  Icarcely  c 
inrhere  any  food|  that  can  be  obtained,  is  truly  unwl 
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and  foch  as  tends  only  to  wade  and  debilitate  the  fpirits.  The 
confequence  is,  that  inftead  of  regaining  ftrength,  fhe  becomes 
dally  weaker  and  weaker,  and  often  falls  a  victim  ac  the  lambing 
feafon  *. 

But  the  propriety  of  rearing  the  Foreft  breed  in  preference  to 
the  Cheviot  kind,  upon  Highland  farms,  will  dill  more  appc^ar, 
if  wc  take  into  account  the  different  degrees  of  danger  to  which 
the  new  dropt  lambs  are  expofed.  In  this  refpe£l,  the  moft 
ftrenuous  advocates  for  the  Cheviot  breed,  feem  difpofcd  to  ac- 
knowledge their  inferiority.  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  expe£led, 
that  a  weak,  enfeebled,  and  difeafed  ewe,  can  produce  a  (Irong 
and  healthy  lamb  -,  and  when  thefe  puny  productions  happen  to 
be  ufliered  into  light,  during  (lormy  weather,  they  muft  ine- 
vitably pcrifli,  as  they  are  for  the  moft  part  deftitute  of  wool, 
efpecially  on  the  back  and  flioulders,  to  defend  them  from  the 
pitilefs  rains  and  fleets  which  generally  prevail  about  that  period. 
No  doubt,  the  lambs  of  the  other  breed,  are  equally  expofed  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  but  then,  being  the  offspring  of 
healthy  and  hardy  parents,  and  being  well  clothed  with  wool^ 
even  in  the  (horteft  places,  from  -J  to  4-  inch  in  length,  they  arc 
better  able  to  refift  the  fury  of  the  ftorm.  BeCdes,  being  na- 
turally lively,  and  endued  with  much  animation,  they  foon  get 
upon  their  legs ;  while  the  Cheviot  lambs,  weak  and  enfeebled, 
continue  to  lye  upon  the  cold  earth,  where  numbers  of  them 
perifli  in  lefs  than  twenty  minutes  from  their  birth.  The  very 
form  and  make  of  the  latter  kind,  operate  powerfully  againil 
them  at  this  critical  time.  The  legs  being  lon^,  the  body  heavy, 
fupple  and  unmanageable,  it  is  with  much  difficulty,  and  after 
many  fruitlefs  attempts,  that  they  at  laft  get-  upon  their  feet. 
When  the  day  happens  to  be  mild,  lambs  of  both  kinds  may  do 
well ;  but  a  continuation  of  fuch  days  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
upon.  The  alternation  of  froft  and  freih,  is  extremely  rapid, 
about  the  lambing  feafon,   in  fuch  climates  as  I  am  fpeaking  of;' 

N  n  n  3  and 

•  Wc  may  here  notice  the  difference  between  fiieep  that  mend  their 
eODfUtution  upon  the  high  parts  of  the  pallure,  and  thofe  who  do  it 
upon  the  low  grounds  only.  As  foon  qs  the  hills  are  clear  of  fnow,  the 
tormcr  begin  to  advance  ;  but  the  latter  make  no  progrefs  before  the  new 
graft  comcSy  which  is  generally  late.  In  the  mean  lime,  the  ewes  be- 
come more  feeble  and  weak,  as  they  advance  in  a  pregnant  ftate  ;  and, 
if  grafs  becomes  plentiful  all  of  a  fudden,  they  are  apt  to  be  attacked  by 
■  diirrhara.  They  are  not  indeed  liable  to  this  difcafe,  to  the  extent 
that  mU  fheep  are  :  yet  it  may,  and  often  does  afTe^i  them,  fo  much,  as 
to  caofe  the  wool  fall  gradually  from  the  flcin,  whereby  the  animal  is 
pKnaturely  expofed  to  fcvere  culd,  and  the  meliorating  of  its  cccdition 
amdi  retirded. 
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d  it  IS  no  uncommon  cafe,  to  fee  the  mountains  covered  with 
DW,  twice  in  twenty -four  hours;  and  as  often  b;ired  by  ftormy 
nds  and  dafhinir  rains.  1  hefe  fudden,  and  ffvere  chang**s  of 
rather,  materially  afTcifl  and  injure,  even  the  hardicll  race  of 
jep  \  and  furely,  when  this  is  the  cafe,  all  attempts  to  rear  a 
5ed  of  a  more  delicate  nature,  in  wet  and  expofed  fituations, 
i(l  be  confidercd  as  liighly  improper,  and  eventually  unpro- 
ible  to  the  farmer. 

There  is  another  difadvantage,  peculiar  to  the  Cheviot  breed, 
d  wliich  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  intercfl  of  the  lamb  ;  I  mean 
e  dilatory  way  in  which  the  ewe  gives  her  milk.  All  cwe- 
ilkcrs  (at  lead  thofe  whom  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
king), who  have  for  feafons  milked  both  kinds,  agree  in  this 
int ;  and  it  is  known  by  experience,  that  a  weakly  lanib  will  live, 
d.cvtn  thrive  upon  a  (hort  ewe  ;  but,  if  attached  to  a  long  one, 
ill  either  die  immediately,  or,  at  the  bed,  but  walle  and  pine 
:ay  gradually.  I  (hall  only  add,  what  is  known  by  experience 
every  ftoremaftcr  who  has  tried  both  kinds  upon  highflying 
rms,  that,  taking  an  average  of  years,  one  third  more  eiid  ewes 
ill  be  found  among  the  Cheviot  than  the  Forell  breed,  which  is 
»  trivial  confidcration  *. 

Farmers,  who  enjoy  dry  foils  and  warm  expofurcs,  may  per- 
ps  be  inclined  to  thirk,  that  i  fpeak  from  prejudice  to  the  one 
n(\^  and  an  overweening  fondnefs  and  partiality  for  the  other  •, 
1 1  can  afi'iire  iliem  that  I  am  not  actuated  by  fuch  ideas.  What 
idv  ince  is  the  rcfult  of  long  experience  ;  and  the  only  end  I 
ve  in  view,  by  publifhing  it,  is  to  prevent  farmers,  who  may 
tcT  upon  Highland  fituations  without  a  proper  knowledge  of 
f  <l  injrtrs  and  difficulties  attending  them,  from  engaging  in 
bemrs  that  will  be  found  unprofitable  to  thcmfclves  and  the 
mmunity  at  large. 

Having,  in  my  former  letter,  dofcribed  the  properties  cflential 
the  tTu»'  Foreil  breed,  I  fiiall  new  lay  down   a  few  lulcs  for 
Ifing  a  (lock  of  that  defcription.     If  the  farm  has  a  large  pro- 
portion 

*  Perhaps  the  btft  way  for  faving  the  lives  of  \ht  Cheviot  lambs,  in 
rourle  of  tcmpcfhious  weatherj  is,  to  build  hv^ufes  in  the  moil  ctntri- 
I  places  of  the  farm,  with  a  fold  att;ic)jed  to  each.  When  a  Jlormy 
y  happens,  the  (heplierd  and  his  alfiiiants  (and  the  more  he  has,  on 
:h  occafions,  the  better)  flioiild  colledl  as  many  of  the  r.ew-dropt 
nbs  as  they  can,  and  carry  them  through  the  folds  into  the  houfes. 
le  mother?,  from  cuftom,  will  enter  the  folds  without  htfitation,  and, 
len  there,  will  eafily  be  got  into  the  houfcs.  This  plSn,  haa  been 
cd  on  fome  farmi;,  and  found  to  anfwer  well,  as  the  ewc8  fuftcr  no-j 
ing  f»-om  a  Oiort  ccnfincrnent,  and  the  ]an:.bs  are  fare  to  bt  fuvcd- 
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portion  of  heath,  it  will  be  moft  properly  employed  in  raiCng  wed^- 
dier  flieep  for  the  Englilh  pailures ;  for  this  valuable  (hrub,  purifies 
and  refines  the  carcafe,  as  it  advances  in  ftrength  and  bulk,  and 
thereby  prepares  it  for  an  after  feeding.  Where  a  department 
of  the  farm  is  high  and  cold,  and  will  not  pafture  ewes  to  ad- 
vantage, it  ought  to  be  affigncd  to  the  breeding  of  dinmonts-; 
but  where  the  pafture  is  acceflibie  to  ewes  through  the  moft  of 
the  feafon,  they  ought  to  have  the  preference,  as  being  the  moft 
profitable  ftock.  Hogs  are  alfo  advantageous,  when  they  can  be 
brought  through  the  winter  without  the  ravages  of  any  annual 
diftemper ;  but  where  they  are  in  a  broken,  unequal,  and  confc- 
<|uently  unfattable  ftate,  diiimonting  them  becomes  neceflary,  as 
this  brings  them  to  a  nearer  uniformity,  and  generally  to  a  toler- 
ably good  condition. 

The  lambs  undergo  caftration,  when  between  fix  and  feven 
weeks  old.  This  operation  checks  the  general  fpread  of  tho 
fyftem  ;  gives  a  dwariiOi  and  effeminate  caft  to  the  countenance, 
and  puts  a  ft  op  to  the  growth  of  the  horn ;  therefore,  if  other 
circumftances  would  allow,  the  delaying  it  for  a  fortnight  long- 
er would  be  highly  beneficial.  *  As  hot  weather  may,  how- 
ever, now  be  expe<3ed,  as  the  feminal  chord  and  its  collateral 
blood-veflcls  rapidly  increafe  in  ftrength,  and  their  various  con- 
nexions become  more  entwifted  \  this  delay,  how  advantageous** 
•foever  in  other  refpecls,  might  be  attended  with  confiderable  dan- 
ger; and  therefore,  after  all,  1  am  inclined  to  think,  that  caftration 
(hould  continue  to  be  performed  at  the  ufu  il  time.  As  to  the 
operation  iifelf,  it  ought  to  be  performed  with  all  poflible  tender- 
nefs,  and  the  lambs,  immediately  after,  carefully  conducted  to 
their  dams,  f     After  caftration^  the  carcafe  rapidly  encreafes  in 

N  n  n  4  fatnefs  ;. 

*  It  is  fomcwhat  ftrange,  that  callrati'on  (hould  have  fuch  oppofite  ef- 
fcrfts  on  the  bull  and  the  ram,  by  increafing  the  growth  of  the  horn  in 
the  former,  and  dimini(hli)g  it  id  the  latter.  Doubt lefs,  a  proper  in- 
veftigation  of  the  caufe,  would  lead  to  a  clearer  and  juiicr  knowledge  of 
both  animals,  than  is  yet  obtained  of  either. 

•j-  When  the  lambs  are  caftrate^  a  general  Inqiiifition  takes  place,  and 
there  are  always  fome  difcovercd,  which  have  the  exterior  marks  of  rams, 
but  in  reality  are  not.  One  kind,  are  called  Ri^lamliy  having  one  flooc 
in  the  fcrotum,  and  another  in  the  back,  a  littlv:  behind  the  kidneyv. 
They  arc  generally  well  made,  and  therefore,  fome  llorcmadcrs  keep 
them  for  the  ufe  of  the  ewes  ;  a  pradlice,  that  ought  to  be  difcontinued^ 
ai  It  is  fure  of  introducing  a  great  number  of  the  fame  kind  into  the 
ftock.  Taking  away  the  Hone  from  the  fcrotum,  difqualiiies  them  from 
aoiprrgnating  the  females,  but  does  nut  leflcn  their  ardour  for  coition, 
^/iill^  inevitably  reduces  them  once  in  the  feafon. 

The 
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"atn^fs ;  and  the  interftices,  between  the  ribs  and  the  flcfliy  paitS| 
jcpin  ro  be  tolerably  well  clothed.  The  wool  alfo  turns  fofter; 
md  the  bleat,  lofing  its  hoarfe,  unequal  tone,  afTumcs  one  more 
:ontinucd  and  uniform. 

The  fpahiing  feafon  commences  from  the  15th  to  the  loth 
July.  By  this  time,  lambs  have  acquired  as  much  (Irength,  ex- 
perience and  ingenuity,  as  to  fearch  for,  choofe,  and  eat  what  U 
proper  and  nutritive  •,  and  the  mtinilruum  of  the  ftomach  has  be- 
come fulliciently  (Irong  to  digeft  aiid  tranfmute,  for  the  nourifh* 
ment  of  the  body,  all  the  varieties  of  grafs,  herbs,  &c.  that  are 
lodged  therein.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  thie  inquietude 
and  perturbation  of  fpirit,  occafioned  by  their  being  taken  from 
their  mothers  ;  thff  (late  of  abrm  and  terror  they  feel  ihemfelves 
in,  on  being  deprived  of  their  gui^dians  and  protcftors,  and  the 
painful  and  arbitrary  diflin£lions  of  mark,  buR,  &c.  impofed  upon 
them,  (liould,  for  a  few  days,  t;ike  tlieir  kutentlon  in  a  gpreaC 
mcafure  from  their  food,  and  confequently  interrupt  their  pro^ 
grcCfive  advmce:  But  when  once  thefe  tender  emotions  arc  tU 
faced,  and  they  be<^in  to  feel  the  neceflity  of  exerting  themfelvcff 
for  food,  then  th"y  recommence  thriving,  which  continues, 
(difeafe  apirr),  till  fnows,  bitter-biting  froft,  and  pinching 
hunv^cr,  in  ;hc  foUr^wlng  winter,  reduce  them  to  a  ftate  of  weak- 
wefs  and  imbecility,  fometimes  fo  great  indeed,  that  life  itfclf-  is 
in  danger.  I  am,  yours,  &c. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

RemcnJIravce  of  the  Neivcajlle  Coalhcavers, 

Sir, 

It  was  only  the  other  day,  that  I  accid^*ntally  took  up  a 
Number  of  th<-  Farmer's  Pvla'ija/.ine,  in  which  I  met  with  a  dif- 
quifition  upon  flierp- farming  by  Epicurus.  Of  the  general  merit 
of  the  paper,  a  mun  of  my  proiei]iv>n  nluft  be  an  incompetent 
judge ;  but  there  is  a  paflagc  in  it,   which  particularly  attracted 

my 

The  other  kliiJ,  is  provinciaHy  c-dltd  Cbi::cTj ;  perhapp,  from  their 
chacing  and  ftriving  to  copulate  w;tli  th.;  cwcs  in  rutti'.g  time.  As  they 
eject  no  femen,  thfir  efforts  to  imprcgna:c  the  females,  is  iDeffedtual. 
They  carry  two  floncs  in  their  back,  where  the  Rigland  has  but  one. 
Their  horns,  bend  not  like  thofc  of  the  true  males,  and  they  grow  wider 
and  thinner  at  the  root.  Their  face,  has  alfo  a  more  effeminate  loo^. 
£ctb  kinds  are  remarkably  hardy. 
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my  notice,  where  he  fays,  that  the  fat  mutton,  the  breed  of 
irhich  he  fo  (Ironglv  reprob.it*^8,  is  only  fit  *  10  glide  down  the 
throat  of  a  Newcaple  Coalkeaver,  * 

Forcibly  llruck  with  the   danj^erous  confequcnces  which    thii 
might  produce,  by  fpreadinjy  an  idea,  that  any  jnutton,  however 
grofs  and   rank,    would   find   a   rea'ly  market  among   my  fable 
brethren,  I  indignantly  put  the  Magazine  in  my  pocket,  and  de-^ 
fcended  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  communicate  what  I  had 
feen.     No  fooner  had  I  read  the  odious   paflage,  than  the  whole 
fubtcrraneous    rtj;ions    were    in    an    uproar.      An    old    heaver, 
who  was  well  known  to  delight  in  a  mutton  chop,  inftantly  pro- 
pofcd,    that,  armed  with  lh(»vt:ls  and    pick-axes,  we  (hould  fally 
forth,   and  fwcar  venojeanc'  and  dcftruclion  againft  the  man  who 
dared  to  promul.^ire  fuili  a  doclrlne       Another  fuggefted,  that  a 
fcl'-Ct  T'-vv  n^.-,!i!.^  W  difpatched,  to  bring  the  culprit,  bound  hand 
and  K»(jt,  to  our  dark  abodes  ;  and  there,  by  grofs  feeding,  con* 
vince  iiim  of   its  dangerous  tendency  to  people  of  our  fedentary 
habits.     In  fhort,   the  ruin   of  Epicurus  feemed  inevitable,  had 
not  fome  one,   more  cunninij  than  the  reft,  hinted,  that  there 
might  be  fome  difficulty  in  diicovering  where  he  was  to  be  found. 
This  puzzled  us  a  good  deal.    Some  thought  he  muft  be  an  Eaft- 
Lothian  farmer ;  but,  none  of  us  had  heard  of  any  family  there  o£ 
that  outlandiih  name.  Others  conjetlured,  with  great  feeming  pro- 
bability, that  it  muft  be  the  Greek  or  Latin  name  for  an  Epicure^ 
But  I,  from  the  circumftance  of  my  father  having  been  a  fchool- 
mafter,  rem-embered  to  have  heard  of  fome  heathen  philofopher 
of  that  name  ;  and  fuppofing,  that  arguments  would   have  more 
weight  with  a  gentleman  of  that  defcription,  than  violent  mea* 
fures,    propofed  that   a  calm  remonft ranee  fliould,  in  the  firft 
place,  be  written  him,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine, 
before    proceeding    to    extremities;    requefting    him    ferioufly 
to  reconfider   the   fubjcft,   ai^d   to   take   fome   effeftual    mea^ 
fures  for  doing   away  the  evil  likely  to  be  occafioned  by  his 
cflay.     This  was  unanimoufly  approved  of,  and  I  was  appointed 
to  convey  the  fentiments  of  the  meeting  to  you. 

I  have,  therefore,  Mr  Editor,  to  beg  you  will  infert  this  in 
your  next  Publication  ;  and  I  would  fain  hope,  that  Epicurus 
vill  be  brought  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  farmers  who  raife  this 
abufed  breed  of  fheep,  muft  find  fome  other  channel  for  them  to 
glide  in^  than  che  throat  of 

A  Newcastle  Coalheaver. 
ffiffcaftU-upoti'Tyiej  2$th  Aug*  1803. 


Tt 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER*S  MAGIZINS. 

Recipe  for  the  Dlfeafe  called  Red-Water. 

Sir, 

Obferving  in  your  publication  {No.  XII.)  for  November 
laft,  a  recipe  to  cure  the  bloody  urine  in  horned  cattle,  I  take 
<he  liberty  of  communicating  one  that  has  been  fucc^fsfullf 
vfed  during  the  long  praflice  of  a  noted  cow  do£^or,  now  dead, 
communicated  to  me  by  his  fon,  a  clergyman  ;  and  which,  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  I  have  not  known  to  fail  in  one  Gngle 
inftance.     Yours,  &c. 

24.  Jan.  1803.  K. 

91?  cure  the  Bloody  Urine ^  commonly  called  Red-Water. 

For  a  cow,  take  four  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  one  ouncc^ 
of  bole  armenic,  powdered,  given  cold  in  one  quart  of  blue  milk  j 
afterwards  rinfc  the  horn  and  bowl  the  ingredients  were  mixed 
m,  with  one  quart  of  fpring  water,  and  adminifter  to  the  beaft; 
then  let  her  fad  two  hours,  when  (he  may  be  turned  out  to  eat 
and  drink  as  (he  pleafes.  If  fhe  is  coftive,  give  half  an  ounce 
of  julap  in  an  EngliOi  quart  meafure  of  new  ale,  with  half  a 
pound  of  treacle,  pretty  warm. 

N.  B.  For  an  ox  five  ounces  of  the  above,  a  bull  fix  ounces : 
lut  thefe  dofes  arc  too  ftrong  for  any  beall  under  two  years. 


TO  THE   CONDUCTOR    OF   THE    FARMEr's  MAGAZINE, 

The  Baron  Munchausen,  greeting  ! 
Sir, 

As  my  adventures  have  long  been  in  the  poflcflion  of  the  pub- 
lic, my  name  and  chara6^er  cannot  be  unknown  to  you. 

Marked  as  I  have  been  by  my  deftiny  for  an  extraordinary 
perfonage,  the  events  of  my  life  have  run  in  a  courfc  widely 
differing  from  that  of  ordinary  occurrences ;  nature  hath  mani- 
fefted  herfelf  to  me,  under  forms  inacccflible  to  ufual  experience; 
nor  would  it  be  proper  that  the  generality  of  mankind  (hould 
found  upon  every  experience  of  fuch  a  fingular  perfonage  as  my- 
felf,  as  a  ground  of  expeftation  of  fimilar  refults  in  fimilar  circum- 
flances.  Cherryftonesy  for  inftance,j'f/v^^^'  me^from  a  mujkety  into  the 
/kifi  of  a  live  dter^  and  producing^  in  duefeafony  a  crop  ofckcrrytrees^  upon 
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the  living  deer's  back  :  *  This,  I  fhould  confider  as  one  of  thofc 
Angular  kind  of  manifeftations,  referved  cxcluiively  to  myfelf; 
nor  would  I,  by  any  means,  inculcate  a  correfponding  praftice, 
as  a  feafible  improvement  in  the  art  of  railing  fruit-trees. 

Even  to  myftlf,  the  extraordinary  ph<cnomena,  witnefled, 
have  not  always  appeared  uniform  and  confiftent,  as  may  be 
fccn  at  large,  in  the  hook  of  my  adventures. 

I  would,  by  no  m^^ans,  propofe  my  experiences  as  a  rule  of 
praflice,  cxceptinu  in  cafes,  where  not  only  the  refults  have^  to 
myfelf y  proved  ahunys  the  fame  upon  repetition  ;  hut  nvhere^  alfoy  my 
refults  are  fupportcd  by  the  general  analogy  of  the  ufual  courfe  of  na^ 
tut  e. 

Under  thefe  limiritions,  I  fliall  lay  before  you  a  few  of  my 
experiments,  which  I  conceive  may  conduce  to  utility  in  regard 
to  agricuhural  economics.  Like  other  great  inventors,  I  find 
{  am  In  conflant  danger  of  being  robbed  of  my  due  fame  by 
plapiarifts;  and  it  is  probable,  that  in  the  courfe  of  correfpond- 
encc,  I  may  vindicate  to  myfelf,  many  experiments  pretended 
to  have  been  made  by  various  corrcfpondents  of  yours ;  but 
which,  in  fa£l,  never  were  made,  bat  by  me  the  Baron  Mun- 
chaufen. 

I.   Tulicotinn  Experiment » 

All  your  readers  who  have  read  Hudibras,  miift.be  acquaint-^ 
ed  with  the  experiment,  upon  which  is  founded  the  celebrity  of 
Talicotius. 

TZ»t'  lenrned  TalirotiuSy  from 
7 he  brawny  part  of  porter* s  bum^ 
Cut  fnpplemental  nofes^  which 
Lajicd  the  date  of  parent  breach  ; 
Buty  when  the  date  of  knock  was  outy 
Off  drop^t  the  fupple mental fnotit. 

That 

*  Left  fuch  of  our  readers  as  may  not  have  heard  of  Baron  Mun- ' 
chaufcn,  ftiould  be  apt  to  conjefture  that  we  have  obtained  a  correfpond* 
-ent  from  the  lunar  regions,  we  think  it  proper  to  obferve,  that  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  a  book  was  publifhed  under  tlie  title  of 
tlic  Travels  of  Baron  Munchaufen,  evidently  intended  to  ridicule  thofe 
ftories  of  wonder,  which  travellers  in  diilant  and  unknown  counCrtety 
often  attempt  to  pal:Ti  upon  their  readers  ;  the  Baron's  wonders  are  fa 
fupcrlativt  in  msgnitudc,  as  to  make  every  thing  elfe  of  the  kind  ap- 
pear like  pigmies.  We  apprehend  the  intention  of  our  prefent  corref- 
pondcnt  is  of  the  fame  nature,  that  is,  to  ridicule  wonders  in  farraing, 
■od  that  ahufe  of  analogical  rcafoning,  from  which  wonderful  conclur 
turn  are  often  fpeciouHy  inferred,  or  affertcd  diredlly  as  fads,  though 
tet  warranted  by  the  fair  verification  of  adlual  experiment.  But  the 
§11911  (hall  be  allowed  to  fpeak  for  bimfelf.  Ij. 
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That  the  art  of  thus  forminjr  artificial  nofes,  (however  ludi- 
croufly  reprefented,  after  his  own  manner^  by  Butler),  was,  in 
faft,  fuccefsfully  praftifed  by  Tagliacotti,  we  are  alTured  by  Fcr- 
rier,  the  learned  detector  of  the  plagiarifms  of  Sterne.  Taking 
therefore  the  faft  for  granted,  I  began  to  confider  to  what  ufes 
the  experiment  of  Tagliacotti  might  be  applied,  farther,  than 
merely  the  rcdrefling  of  nofes,  curtailed  by  the  great  pox.  One 
difficulty  indeed  prefented  itfelf,  as  to  the  extenfion  of  the  ex- 
periment ;  v/hich  was  the  entire  fympathy  fuppofed  to  fubfift 
betwixt  the  graft  and  the  original  (lock  from  which  it  was  tak- 
en, notwithitanding  of  this  total  dlffeveration  to  the  eye  of 
fenfe : — 

But^  when  the  date  of  knock  was  out. 

Off  draft  the  fupple  mental  fnout. 

Did  this  fympathy  in  fa 61  fubfiil  •,  then  the  application  of  the 
principle  miglit,  eventually,  prove  but  temporary  in  its  effeds. 
But,  on  farther  refleftion,  I  was  convinced  the  cxillence  of  the 
fympathy  was  a  mere  arbitrary  fuppofition  ;  in  faft,  a  mere  vul- 
gar prejudice,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  fympathy  fuppofed  fubfift- 
ing  betwixt  the  wound,  and  the  fword  that  inflifted  it ;  which 
in  the  chirurgical  praflice  of  thefe  times,  caufed  the  application 
of  medicine  to  b*^  made  folely  to  the  inftrument ;  probably,  in- 
deed, to  the  no  little  advantage  of  the  wound  ;  which  was  thus 
left  to  heal  according  to  the  firft  intention,  through  the  vis  mi- 
dicatrix  nature. — Very  pcflibly  Tagliacotti  himfelf,  as  a  man  of 
humanity,  mi.i^ht  have  originally  invented  qnd  been  careful  to  in- 
fill this  prejudice  of  the  fympatliy,  that  the  rich  patient  might 
ever  after  continue  anxious  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the 
poor  perfon  who  had  imparted  from  his  breech,  the  materials 
for  refitting  the  other's  nofe  i  and  indeed,  it  would  conftitute  a 
moft  efficient  bond  of  focial  union,  were  the  nofe  of  the  rich, 
ever  and  univerfally,  thus  to  feel  in  unifon  with  the  breech  of 
the  poor. 

Having  thus  fatisfied  myfelf,  that  the  fympathy  alleged  by 
Butler,  was  a  mere  gratuitous  fuppofition,  which  needed  not  give 
jnc  any  uneafinefs  in  the  profecution  of  my  experiments ;  I 
next  turned  my  attention  to  the  general  analogy  of  nature,  to 
difcover  how  far  it  tended  to  overthrow  or  confirm  the  probabi- 
lity (f  the  concretion  and  humogen'tzaiicn  of  dffimilar  or  different 
parts  of  the  fame  J  pedes  ^  or  of  d^Jferent  fpecics  of  animals^  thus  arti' 
fidally  conjoined^  according  to  the  praBice  of  "Tagliacotti,  In  ani- 
mals, I  could  find  few  fa£ls,  upon  the  analogy  of  which,  I  could 
lay  hold  ;  unlefs,  indeed,  the  two-bodied  children,  preferved  in 
the  mufeums  of  the  curious,  or  the  cows  with  two  heads  exhi- 
bited at  country  fairs,  might  be  conArued  into  analogous  fafls- 

To 
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Po  fay  truth,  there  is  a  fort  of  reftivencfs'  in  animals,  both  ra« 
ional  and  irrational,  agaiuft  yielding  themfelves  up  quietly  to  he- 
roine the  fubjefts  of  philofopliical  experiment,  which  unhappily 
'etards  the  advancement  of  the  fciences.  Would  you  believe  mc 
Jir,  when  1  aiTure  you,  upon  my  veracity^  that,  in  all  your  Scots 
metropolis,  I  could  not  find  a  fingle  nofelefs  wh-re,  nor  a  por- 
ter, who  vtould  fubmit  to  the  Talicotian  experiment;  although 
[  promifcd  to  the  one,  a  nofe  of  the  moft  perfedi  antique  Gre- 
cian cojlumey  gratis ;  and  to  the  other,  an  indemnification,  a- 
mounting  to  ten  times  more  than  his  whole  breach  was  worth  ! 

Defpaiiing,  thus,  of  finding  fuitable  analogies  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  I  turned  my  attention  next  to  that  of  vegetables,  a 
much  more  qiii'^t  and  pacific  fubjeft  of  experiment.  Neither 
let  it  be  thouv^ht  that  the  analogy  betwixt  the  two,  is  any  way 
obfcure  or  diilnu.  For  what,  pray,  is  an  animal,  but  a  vegeta- 
ble, carrying  its  roots  inclofed  within  its  ov/n  body  ;  and  volun- 
tarily fupplying  thefe  roots  with  the  proper  fubftance  of  its  nu- 
trition, by  ingeflion  ?  and  what  is  a  vegetable,  but  an  animal, 
with  its  roots  fixed  in,  the  foil,  whence  it  is  nourilhed;  and 
thence,  as  I  fuppofe,  deprived  of  the  power  of  locomotion  ? 
From  the  one  to  the  other,  of  fubjedls  fo  fimilar,  the  inferen- 
ces of  analogy  can  never  be  confidercd  as  drained.  Here  then, 
in  the  varied  inftanccs  of  buddingy  grafiingy  inoculatingy  inarching^ 
I  found  the  moft  incontrovertible  confirmation  of  the  principles  ' 
of  the  TalicotiaTi  practice.  Here  I  was  prefentcd  with  in- 
numerable fpecimens  of  the  union  and  homogenizatiori  of  the 
parts  oi  fp^iics  the  mod  diifimilar  ;  with  the  mod  wonderful 
mutual  intercommunion  of  properties  the  mod  difF::rent. 

Fortified  by  fo  many  drong  analogies,  I  forthwith  proceeded  to 
the  extenfion  of  the  Talicotian  praflice,  to  the  purpofes  of  ru- 
ral economics. 

But,  here,  mcthinlvs  I  hear  you  or  your  readers  exclaim,  luhy 
this  hfjg  preamble  ?  nvhy  not  ccme  at  once  to  the  point  ?  Let  me,  how- 
ever, obfcrve,  once  for  all,4that  fuch  interruptions  only  befpeak  ill- 
breeding.  Important  experiments,  like  import  nt  pcrfonages  in 
focicty,  cannot  properly  be  introduced  to  company,  without  a 
fuitable  prefatory  ceremonial. 

At  the  time  1  was  about  to  inditute  my  experiments,  your 
wifed  political  cconomids  had  determined  that  the  profperity, 
if  not  the  very  falvation  of  your  Britifii  Tfland  depended  upon 
the  extenfion  of  the  growth  of  fine  wool ;  whild  others  feera- 
"«d,  as  fagely,  to  be  of  opinion,  that,  if  all  your  flocks  of  (heep 
were  converted  into  the  bearers  of  fine  clothing  wool,  you 
*fllOttld  not  have  an  ounce  of  coarfe  wool  for  a  fingle  rag  of 
bhaketing  or  petticoat.     I  therefore  confidcred  that  the  vie\rs 
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of  each  might  he  fatisfied,  and  their  mutual  ohjeflions  filencedy 
if  only  a  fuiRciency  of  each  kind  of  wool-bearinp  animals  could 
be  made  to  fubfiil  on  your  lands,  to  fuinidi  fuch  abundiince  of 
each  kind  of  wool,  as  fhould  fatisfy  the.  demands  of  their  ref- 
peftive  patrons.  But,  as  your  lands  fit  for  the  purpofc,  arc 
already  pretty  fufliciently  flocked  with  flieep — excepting,  indeed, 
your  Englifh  commons,  which  I  underftand  to  be  kept  facred 
forgeefe,  in  commemoration  of  their  having  oncefaved  the  capi- 
tol  of  Rome — the  difliculty  recurred  as  to  the  podibility  of 
inultiplying  the  quantity  of  wool-bearers.  A  thought  once 
occurred,  of  fubftituting  the  Llamas,  or  fhcep  of  Peru,  for 
your  ufual  beafts  of  burden  :  this,  however,  foon  gave  way  to 
to  a  fuperior  project,  fmce  followed  up  in  praftice  ;  which  was, 
the  contrivance  of  making  your  horfes  bear  a  crop  of  wool,  in- 
ftead  of  hair,  upon  their  flcins. 

For  this  purpofe,  I  caufed  a  foot  fquarc  of  (kin,  to  be  neatly 
flayed  from  off  one  of  my  horfes ;  which  was  inftantly  replaced 
by  an  equal  portion  of  ikin,  warm  from  a  (beep's  back ;  the 
feams  were  connected  by  proper  futures,  and  the  whole  covered 
\9\th.  a  fuitable  plafler.  And  I  found,  at  the  end  of  nine  weeksi 
that  the  old  and  fupplemental  ikins  had  become  perfe£lly  conti- 
nuous, and  equally  adherent  to  the  flefli  below. 

Being  fomewhat  cautious,  in  an  experiment  entirely  new,  how- 
ever much  juftified  by  the  analogy  of  nature,  I  durft  not  ven- 
ture upon  a  continuation  of  the  procefs,  till  after  the  lapfe  of 
confiderable  intervals  of  time  :  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  in  the  fpace 
pf  two  years,  by  repeating  the  operation,  I  fuccecded  in  clothing 
my  horfe  in  (heep  fkin,  completely  from  head  to  foot.  I  after- 
wards, killed  my  horfe,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  effe£k  of  the 
a£lion  and  readlion  of  the  (heep-fkin  on  the  horfe  carcafe,  and 
of  the  carcafe  upon  the  fkin,  in  producing  a  mutual  inter- 
communication of  their  refpeftive  properties.  As,  belike,  few  of 
your  readers  have,  like  myfelf,  had  the  opportunity  of  regaling 
upon  horfe  flefli,  with  the  'Fartars,  it  would  be  impofCble  for  rte, 
to  convey  to  them  any  diftinft  conception  of  the  peculiar  relifti  of 
my  horfe-mutton  \  I  (hall  only  fay,  that  1  believe  it  fuch  as  would 
prove  exquifitely  agreeable  to  mod  palates.  The  pellet  ap- 
proaches mod  to  the  nature  of  horfe  hide;  only,  I  believe,  to 
make  good  tanned  leather  of  it,  it  might  require  a  liquor  of  a 
fomewhat  ftronger  impregnation  of  tar.  The  wool,  I  found  to 
be  of  the  coarfer  kind,  approaching  fomewhat  to  the  nature  of 
hair ;  and  probably,  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  manufadlnre 
of  camelots. 

In  confequence  of  fuccefs,  I  have  grown  bolder  in  my  expe- 
riment \  and  againfl  next  feafon^  I  propofe  to  flay  a  horfe  ^t 
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pncei  and  to  clothe  him,  immediately,  with  as  many  (heep  (kins 
aa  ihall  fufBce  for  his  complete  inveftiture. 

After  all,  I  mud  confefs  that  this  mode  of  procuring  an  addU 
Clonal  number  of  wool-bearing  animals,  is  laborious,  tedious,  and 
czpenfive — not  to  mention  the  pain  occaftoned  to  the  animals,  ia 
the  various  ft  ages  of  the  procels  of  flaying  alive.  Let  us  not^ 
tioweyer,  dcfpair  of  fuccefs.  And,  here,  let  me  beg  the  utmoft 
attention  of  the  reader,  whilft  I  (liall  develope  to  him  one  of 
thofe  arcana  naturst^  through  which,  we  may  hope  in  time  to  be 
extricated  from  thcfe  dilemmas  / 

You  are  all,  no  doubt,  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  BufToft 
— i^,  who,  par  excelUnce^  has  been  deGgned  Nature* s  own  inter-' 
preter — he^  who,  defpifmg  the  tedimomy  of  his  own  neat-herd^ 
in  proof  of  the  negative  (at  all  times  fo  very  difficult  to  eltablifh)^ 
and  trufting  rather  to  his  own  reafonin^,  from  the  knowu 
analogies  of  nature — lias  eftabliflied,  by  mere  dint  of  argument, 
a  priori^  the  f aft,  that  our  coivs  annually  Jhed  their  horns ^  lile  the 
4eer. — ^This  fame  BulTon,  I  fay,  has  alfo  eftabli(hed  another  faft, 
upon  the  analogy  of  which  we  may  depend,  in  believing,  that» 
after  a  certain  period,  the  neccffjty  of  the  Talicotian  procefa 
to  produce  wool-bearing  horfes  will  be  altogether  fuperfedcd. 
Buffbn  has  fomewhere  affured  us,  that,  in  propagating  conti- 
nually from  a  race  of  fetting  dogs,  whofe  tails  are  uniformly 
docked,  a  race  is  at  laft  produced  with  tails  naturally  of  the 
cza£l  length  required — Nature  apparently  becoming  pettKh, 
9fxd  at  length  refufing  to  cxhauft  her  powers  unneceflarily,  ia 
producing  a  redundance,  which  flie  fees  uniformly  rejeftcd  as 
a  fupcrfluity.  There  exifts,  indeed,  in  Northumberland,  a  race 
of  taillefs  fhephcrds  dogs,  (dcfigned  felf-tailed)^  and  which  I^ 
^aron  Muncliaufcn,  ^fl'ert  to  have  been  produced  in  this  felf-famc 
identical  manner.  Is  it  not,  then,  demonftrably  probable,  at  the 
leaft,  that,  if  we  continue  to  propagate  from  a  race  of  horfes» 
continually  converted  into  wool-bearers  by  the  Talicotian  prac- 
tice, the  renitency  of  nature  may  be  at  laft  overcome  by  the 
pertinacity  of  man,  and  that  fhe  fhall  at  length  confent,  of  her 
cwn  fpontaniety,  to  produce  a  race  of  horfes  ready  wool-clothed 
to  our  hand  .^ 

It  has  been  furmifed,  that  feveral  readers  of  my  adventures 
liaTe  called  in  queftion  the  truth  of  a  flory  I  there  relate,  of  an 
^volf  having  attacked^  from  h'hindy  the  horfe  which  I  drove  in 
harnefs^  eating  up  bifore  him^  all  ivithin  the  Jkin^  till  he  found, 
tnmfelf  completely  enveloped  in  it,  and  fixed  in  the  havntfs^  exaBly 
in  mj  borfis  plate ;  and  of  my  continuing  to  drive  lim  to  the  end  of 
the  jlagey  before  1  perceived  the  change  c/'qui  pro  quo  ivhich  had 
tiqf  tut  upon  me,     This^  I  indeed  acknowledjre,  might   have 
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been  one  of  thefe  very  rare  phenomena  which  are  excluflvely 
manifefted  to  myfelf  alone.    I  trull,  however,  none  of  your  read- 
ers will  entertain  the  fmalled  tinuht  of  the  truth  ot  my  Talicotiap 
experiment,  which  app-'irs  fo  confanant  to  the  whole  analogy  of 
nature.     If  they  do,  I  c.in  only  fiv,  they  may  fatisfy  themfevcs 
by  cxamininii:    tti/  pj-k-.   o.f  Calvpf^,   in   the   land    of  Utopia; 
where  they  will  fin.l  hnffs  in  aV  ^he  (la^es  of  their  ihrt;p-(kin 
inveftiture;  ^vhi:rc  alf{»  t^L*y  will  find  cows  more  or  Icfs  clothed 
with  hogs  Ikin;  a   pr.iclice,   which,  if  prevalent,   mi^ht   render 
your  ifland  lefs  dependent  than  at  prefenc  upon  the  Continent  for 
hogs  briftles. 

Befides  the  augm'^ntation  of  the  quantity  of  coarfe  wool,  a  num- 
ber of  economical  advmtages  ini^ht  be  ttated,  as  refulting  from 
the  Talicotian  pr.irtice.  As,  j^ry?,  that  we  would  have -no  far- 
ther occafi  on  for  fiddles  ;  but  might  ride  bare-backed,  like  our 
Scythian  anceftors,  without  danger  of  galling  behind. 

Second,  Bad  horff^mi'n  would  no  longer,  for  the  purpofe  of 
breaking  their  fall,  l.e  reduced  to  the  fingle  refource  of  catching 
hold  of  the  man'' ;  but  might  llrike  their  talons,  for  a  fad  hold, 
into  any  part  of  the  fleece. 

Thirdy  The  reniSlion  of  ttie  fheep-flcin  producing  a  certain 
degree  of  {hcepilhnffs  of  nature  and  temperament,  gelding 
might  be  laid  afide,  as  no  longer  n^cefiary  to  produce  tamenefs. 
Stallions  might  be  ufed  as  cavalry  :  Arid,  were  the  procefs 
comivenced  from  the  ilronghorncd  Linton  breed  of  (beep,  thcfc 
ram-horned  ftallions  might  be  taught  to  b.^x  like  rams;  and  to 
charge  infantry,  by  battering  them  down,  in  whole  battalions, 
without  danger  of  having  their  impenetrably  fortified  heads  in 
the  fmallcft  degree  annoyed  by  the  pufh  of  the  bayonet.  Indeed, 
I  am  inclined  to  prefer  very  much  this  my  mode  of  warlike 
annoyance  to  the  one  fome where  recommended  by  a  correfpond- 
cnt  of  yours,  or  by  fome  other  occononiical  projedior,  of  training 
bulls  to  gallop,  after  the  manner  of  thcf  Eaft  Indians  and  the 
African  CafFres ;  becaufe  it  has  been  perfeftly  afcertained,  that, 
in  their  quarrels  at  pafture,  a  well  horned  ram  has  ever  proved 
an  overmatch  for  the  bull -,  nor  can  it  eafily  be  conceived  what 
force  of  (lability  could  refill  an  ovf  rtu«n  from  a  battering-ram- 
head,  impinged  with  the  prodigious  momefitum  refulting  from 
the  fo  much  fuperior  velocity,  jf>inecl  to  the  fo  much  fuperior 
weight  of  body  of  the  horfe.  You  ihall  foon  hear  from  mc 
again. 

Vale. 

Munchausen. 

TO 
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On  the  Culture  and  Ufe  of  BuchWbeat. 

SiR, 

Convinced  of  the  high  utility  of  an  agricultural  Work,  fup- 

torted  by  fo  great  a  number  of  pra£^ical  farmers  as  yours  has 
itherto  been,  and  fully  fenfible  that  it  can  only  continue  a 
vehicle  for  eiperimcntal  knowledge  by  the  corrcfpondence  of 
fuch,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  my  mite  to  the  undertaking,  in  the  fol- 
lowing thoughts  on  the  culture  and  ufe  of  Buck- wheat  \  truiling 
yoa  will  fupprefs  fuch  parts  of  the  following  letter  as  you  may 
fiud  trivial,  or  rejeCl  the  whole,  Ihould  you  deem  it  unworthy  of 
infcrtion. 

This  plant,  polygonurn  fagopyrum  of  Linnaeus,  is  known  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  China  and  Japan,  it  forms  a  very 
confideraBIe  portion  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants;  it  is  likewife 
generally  eaten  in  Switzerland,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France; 
and  in  Flanders,  it  is  one  of  the  mod  condderable  branches  of 
hufbandry.  Gerardi  fpeaks  of  it  as  cultivated  in  England  about 
the  year  I597>  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Lancafhire  and 
Chelhire.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  made  very  fmall  progrefs 
in  this  kingdom,  and  has  perhaps  received  lefs  attention  than  it  « 
deferved.  • 

Buck- wheat  was  introduced  into  this  di{lri£t,  the  £a(t 
Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  a  few  years  fincc,  by  Sir  Henry  Vavafour, 
Baronet,  whofe  fpirited  attention  to  agriculture,  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Flemifh  hufbandry,  has  rendered  the  mod' 
eflentiai  fervice.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  light,  fandy  foil8» 
and  will  afford  a  plentiful  produce  in  land  that  is  by  no  means 
in  good  condition.  I  do  not  know  any  crop  equally  ufeful,  in 
fuch  land,  to  follow  the  ruta  baga,  or  other  turnip  which  has 
been  eaten  off  late  in  the  fpring,  or  where  it  is  defired  to  four 
down  a  field  with  grafs  feeds,  that  has  not  been  thoroughly 
cleanfed  from  weeds  the  preceding  fallow;  as  the  time  of  fowing 
it  (which  in  our  climate  ought  not  to  be  earlier  than  the  tirit 
Week  in  June)  gives  every  opportunity  for  getting  the  land  into 
Boe  order.  Buck- wheat  is  faid  to  dcftroy  weeds;  but  this  is  a 
circuoidance  I  can  by  no  means  affert ;  aSj  in  my  prad^ice,  I 
bave  noticed  the  contrary :  and  it  appears  to  me  a  fingular 
propofition,  though  one  which  fome  have  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  buck-wheat,  from  the  clofenefs  of  its  growth  a£  the  top, 
Aoaldfmother  and  dedroy  weeds,  whilfl  clover  and  the  other 
ftaft  feeds  receive  confiderable  benefit  by  the  (hade  it  affords 
noa from  the  piercing  heat  of  the  fun:  Therefore,  although 
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I  ftrongly  recommend  the  fowing  of  grafs  feeds  with  buck-wheat, 
when  there  is^  not  fufficient  time  to  prepare  the  land  for  a  barley 
or  oat  crop,  I  would  not  by  any  means  advife  the  farmer  to  truft 
to  buck- wheat  for  deftroying  thofe  weeds  that  may  remain  in 
,  the  ground,  but  endeavour   by  every  polTible  care  to  extirpate 
them  entirely  ;  as  the  firll  principle  of  agriculture,  muft  be  the 
thorough  clcaniing  of  all  land  from  weeds.    The  quantity  of  feed 
ihould  not  be  iefs  than  two  buthels,  or  more  than  two  and  a  half 
bufhels,  Winchertcr  meafnre.     When  graf»  feeds  arc  fown,  the 
fmaller  quantity  will  be  quite  fufficient,  taking  care  to  harrow 
the  buck- wheat  exceedingly  well,   before  the  other  feeds  are 
fown ;  and  when  they  are,  I  find  it  the  mod  advtfeable  practice 
to  roll  them  directly,  and  harrow  only  once  immediately  after. 
it  vrill  be  remembered,  that  in  thefe  dire£tk>n8, 1  am  fpeaking  only 
of  fuch  defcripcions  of  land  as  contain  a  confiderable  portion  of 
fend  or  moor  ;  for  I  am  of  opinron,  that  it  is  only  on  fuch  foils,  that 
buck-wheat  can  be  confidercd  a  valuable  crop.     Whilft  upon  the 
fubjefi  of  laying  down  land  to  grafs,  I  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  far- 
mers too  generally  fow  them  in  a  dinted  quantity*,  for  two  or  three 
year  leas,  not  Iefs  than  eighteen   pounds  of  grafs  feeds  ;  and 
where  the  land  is  not  good,  an  addition  of  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of 
ryc-grafs  (fdlium  pcrenne)  fliould  be  allowed-     If  the  buck-wheat 
is  mown  when  coming  into  flower,  and  led  home  as  food  for 
the  draught  horfes,  cows,  young  beads  and  pigs,  which  is,  of  all 
others,  the  mod  profitable  mode  of  uGng  it,  the  grafs  feeds  will 
be  much  benefited.     M.  de  Salis,  in  Dr  Hunter's  recent  valuable 
publication  of  Georgical  eflays,  particularly  enlarges  upon  this 
fydem  •,  and  he  is  the  only  perfon,  I  know  pf,  who  has  favoured 
the  public  with  any  experiments  upon  this  head.    There  is  a  ge- 
neral idea,  that  cattle  of  all  kinds  dillike  it  in  its  green  or  flower- 
ing date ;  but  this  is  the  efleft  of  prejudice  alone.    All  cattle,  in* 
deed,   arc  apt  at  fird  to  negleft  food  to  which  they  are  unac* 
cudomed  j  but  from  my  own  practice,  I  confider  this  method  of 
ufing  it  exceedingly  beneficial,  and  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is 
a  plant  highly  nutritious:  Pigs  in  particular  are  remarkably  par* 
tial  to  it,  and  I  think  thrive  equally  well  upon  it  as  upon  red 
clover.    It  has  fome  advantages  over  red  clover  ;  it  will  produce 
a  far  more  weighty  crop,  and  of  courfe  makes  an  additional 
quantity  of  manure  :   it  is  alfo  to  be  raifed  in  the  ihort  fpace 
of  two  months,  and  that  upon  land  which  could  not  be  got  into 
order  for  any  other  crop  ;  and  the  expence  of  feed  is  not  more 
than  one  half  the  expence  of  red  clover. 

The  advantages  of  keeping  a  confiderable  dock  upon  green 
food  in  the  farm-yarjl,  throughout  the  year,  mud  be  generailv  al- 
lowed s  the  bed  farmers  in  aloiod  every  county  in  this  iiland  re» 
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gubrly  praftife  it;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  this  will  dally  gain 
ground.  Red  clover  certainly  is  the  bed  plant  wc  know  of 
for  this  purpofe,  (fainfoin  and  lucerne  excepted,  and  thefe  can 
only  be  raifed  upon  particular  foils) :  but  as  the  fame  land  will 
not  grow  red  clover  for  a  number  of  years  without  change,  and 
as  alt  green  crops  (lioiiKi  be  as  near  the  homeftead  as  poffible,  to 
Icfien  the  expcnce  of  leading  ;  furely,  upon  a  foil  fuitablc  for  the 
growth  of  buck-wheat,  it  is  a  very  valuable  acquifition,  in  mode- 
rate quantities,  as  a  variety  of  green  food. 

It  is  further  ufeful  as  a  manure.  Upon  a  clean  fallow,  I  have 
derived  confiderable  benefit  from  fowing  it  as  a  preparation  for 
ivheat ;  rolling  it  down  as  foon  as  it  is  in  full  flower,  and  imme- 
diately ploughing  it  in.  Its  great  fucculency  prefently  brings  on 
a  degree  of  fermentation,  that  highly  enriches  and  ameliorates 
the  land  •,  the  only  obje£lion  is,  that  it  renders  it  rather  too 
light  for  a  winter  crop.  1  purpofe,  this  fummer,  ploughing  in 
ten  acres  of  buck-wheat  upon  a  poor  fand,  which,  after  a  plenti- 
ful liming  the  next  fpring,  I  (hall  fow  down  with  tares  and  grafs 
feeds,  as  pafturc  for  (heep  :  in  this  cafe,  the  lightnefs  and  ame- 
lioration of  the  foil  will  be  of  infinite  fervice  j  feeds  always 
coming  bed  out  of  the  ground  when  in  that  (late  ;  and  the  tread- 
ing of  the  flicep  will  afterward  render  the  land  as  firm  as  can  be 
required  ;  though  a  heavy  roller  ufed  three  or  four  times  in  the 
fummer,  would  level  any  httle  inequalities  of  furface,  and  benefit 
the  grafs. 

Laflly,  as  a  coin  crop,  buck-wheat  will  be  often  found  both 
ufeful  and  profitable,  particularly  in  indilTcrent  feafons,  as  land 
may  be  fown  with  it,  that  could  not  in  proper  time  be  fown 
with  oats  or  barley.  The  produce  may  be  Hated,  upon  the 
average,  brtweeu  three  and  four  quarters  per  acre ;  it  would  be 
confiderably  more,  did  all  the  grains  ripen  together ;  but  that 
never  appears  to  be  the  cafe,  as  fome  parts  of  the  fame  plant  will 
be  in  flower,  whiKl  others  have  pcrfeftcd  their  feed.  It  is  harvefled 
in  the  fame  manner  as  barley,  requiring  only  a  little  more  time,  as, 
from  its  great  fucculency,  it  is  liable  to  heat ;  on  which  account, 
it  is  better  to  put  it  in  fmall  (lacks,  of  five  or  fix  loads  each,  than 
in  either  a  large  one  or  a  barn.  Buck-wheat  is  lefs  liable  to  in- 
jury from  a  wet  harvefl  that  any  of  the  white  crops ;  and  the  draw 
ij  by  no  means  fo  indillerent  a  fodiier  as  many  have  reported. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  made  from  my  own  growth  of  it ;  and  as 
Itnift  I  have  not  permitted  aiiy  partiality  for  the  grain  to  miflead 
my  judgement,  they  may,  I  hope,  be  relied  upon.  I  would  by  no 
^ftix^i  .be  underdood  as  wifiiing  to  recommend  farmers  to  culti- 
fttft, buck- wheat  upon  ^  large  fcale,  in  preference  to  oats  or  bar-- 
lef  {'but  certainly  it  ha5  fufficient  advantages,  to  give  it  a  place 
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among  crops  commonly  cultivated^  at  lead  upon  all  light 
foils.  I  confefs  myfelf  ignorant  of  the  proportion  of  nourifliment 
drawn  from  the  earth  by  the  various  plants ;  but  it  appears  to 
xnci  that  buck-wheat  does  not  exhauft  the  foil  fo  much  as  moft 
others  ;  I  found  my  opinion  upon  its  being  a  leguminous  plants 
and  growing  to  maturity  in  fo  very  ftiort  a  fpace  of  time.  Men  of 
fortune  would  find  it  eligible  to  fow  in  fmall  quantities,  on  the 
borders  of  woods  or  plantations,  as  an  alluring  food  for  phea« 
fants ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  beft  grain  we  have,  for  the  feeding 
of  pigs  or  poultry.  Horfes  thrive  well  upon  itv  and  of  late 
years  the  diflillers  in  London  have  bought  it  readily  at  a  price 
equal  to  that  of  barley.  Chakles  Howard. 

Melbourne  Farin^  Pockltngtan^  May  2^» 


TO   THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARMER's    MAGAZINE. 

Experiments  in  the  Culture  of  Bttck^Wheat^  and  Ohfervatiom  on  the 

South- down  Sheep, 

S^R, 

In  agriculture,  as  in  other  fciences,  it  were  extrenwly  un- 
fair to  record  only  fuch  trials  or  experiments  as  prove  fuccefsful. 
As  much,  perhaps  more,  is  often  to  be  learnt  from  unfuccefsful 
refults,  as  from  thofe  experiments  which  fucceed  moil  perfe6kly. 
Yet,  like  medical  quacks,  I  much  fear  the  old  faying  is  frequent- 
ly verified  with  experimental  agriculturifts : — What  good  ^hcy 
do,  the  world  proclaimeth;  what  evil  they  commit,  the  carta 
covereth.  In  conformity  with  the  principle  advanced  in  the 
outfet  of  this  communication,  I  propofe  to  rec(jrd  in  your  va- 
luable Work,  the  refults  of  fome  abortive  experiments  which 
have  been  attempted  on  my  fmall  farm ;  perhaps,  fome  of  your 
more  experienced  Correfpondents  may  point  out  the  caufes  of 
my  want  of  fuccefs,  and  the  means  by  which  fuch  crops  as  I  at* 
tempted  may  in  future  be  cultivated  in  this  country. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  having  read  in  one  of  Mr  MarflialFs 
furveys,  that  Buck^  commonly  called  Buck-wheat,  or  more  vulgar- 
ly Buckety-wheat,  was  much  cultivated  in  Norfolk  as  a  valuable 
food  for  fattening  pigs  and  poultry ;  and  having  heard  that  its 
flour  made  excellent  pancakes,  I  gave  it,  as  I  thought,  a  fair  trial. 
In  the  corner  of  a  field,  which  had  been  turnips  immediately  be- 
fore, eaten  by  (heep  on  the  ground,  and  which  was  to  be  town 
up  with  clover  and  rye-grafs,  I  fowed  a  peck  or  two  of  buck  at 
the  fame  feafon  with  the  barley.  The  buck  grew  indeed ;  but 
tunic4  out  fo  very  poor  a  crop,  that  the  grafs^  aod  weeds  entire- 
ly 
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Wsgot  the  mafteryi  and  it  never  was  worth  the  reaping.  I  am 
Mtre,  I  could  not  have  procured  from  the  patch,  half  the  quan- 
tity of  feed  whkh  was  fown. 

•  Ijaft  year,  1802,  on  a  fmaH  field  of  very  good  turnip  foil,  with 
a  found  gravel  bottom,  which  had  been  turnips  the  preceding 
crop,  thoroughly  limed  and  dunged,  and  eaten  off  by  fheep,  1 
fowed  a  crop  of  barley  in  drills  \  and  with  the  fecond  hoeing,  gave 
.  about  a  buihel  and  half  of  faintfoin  feed,  and  eight  pounds  of  red* 
clover  to  each  acre.  The  clover  grew  extremely  well ;  and  a  thin 
Sprinkling  of  (Iranger  plants  appeared,  which  I  concluded  might 
DC  the  faintfoin.  Unluckily,  however,  for  my  experiment,  the 
barley  crop  became  exceflively  rank;  and,  after  harvell,  I  could 
only  find  the  clover  in  fcattered  patches,  and  could  not  be  certain 
thata  fingle  plant  of  what  I  had  conceived  to  be  faintfoin  remain- 
ed. Anxious,  however,  to  give  every  chance  to  my  experiment, 
I  allowed  the  field,  this  year,  to  remain  untouched,  till  I  had 
completed  my  turnip  fallow,  about  the  middle  of  June*  I  could 
not  then  obferve  a  fingle  plant,  that  could  be  fuppofed  faintfoin, 
and  the  clover  was  fo  exceflively  thin,  as  not  to  be  worth  pre- 
fcrving.  The  whole  field,  about  two  and  a  half  Englifh  acres^ 
had  become  a  luxuriant  crop  of  what  we  caJl  here  krtap-gcwafiSf 
and  threatened  to  be  completely  poifoned  by  that  weed.  I  there- 
fore ploughed  and  harrowed  it  three  times,  and  made  it  again 
into  turnips ;  which,  from  the  uncommon  drought  of  this  feafon, 
will  never,  I  dare  fay,  have  roots  of  half  a  pound  weight. 

My  third  unfuccefsful  experiment  was  Hkewife  tried  lad  year. 
A  very  fmall  field,  not  an  acre  of  ground,  which  had  received'  a 
complete  fummer-fallow,  with  both  dung  and  lime,  was  fown  laft 
Augufl,  1802,  with  lucem,  in  drills  of  about  a  foot  interval. 
The  feed  vegetated  to  a  wifti ;  but  the  frofts  of  laft  winter  killed 
every  plant.  A  few  indeed,  at  didant  intervals,  recovered  in 
fpring,  and  grew  very  decently,  pufhing  out  long  ftrong  and  carrot 
roots  \  but  their  number  was  fo  inconliderable,  and  the  weeds  fo 
very  abundant  and  luxuriant,  that  it  became  necelTary  to  plough 
all  down. 

Notwithftanding  my  total  failure  in  the  cultivation  of  faintfoin 
and  lucern,  I  have  by  no  means  given  up  the  idea  of  trying  both 
igain,  at  fome  future  opportunity;  and  (hall  certainly  communicate 
the  refult  to  you,  whether  fuccefsful  or  not.  In  the  mean  time  I 
beg  leave  to  requcft  fome  of  your  more  experienced  Correfpond- 
eiitsto  point  out  fuch  circumftances  as  they  know  are  calculated 
to  fecure  fuccefs.  As  for  buck- wheat,  I  am,  at  lea  ft  for  the  pre- 
fenty  difinclined  to  give  it  any  farther  trial;  having  feen  an  attempt 
as  completely  unfuccefsful  as  my  own,  on  very  fuperior  foil,  and 
M  ^e  management  of  a  moft  attentive  and  intelligent  agriculru- 
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rift  ;  whOy  by  the  by,  has  fucceeded  in  the  culture  of  carrots  \ 
and  whom  I  invite,  if  he  (hould  fee  this,  to  communicate  to  you 
a  detailed  account  of  that  branch  of  hu(bandry  ;  and  likewife  of 
his  other  numerous  experiments  in  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
He  cannot  miftake  in  this  allufion. 

A  very  confiderable  improvement  has  lately  been  adopted  in 
this  neighbourhood)  in  the  conflru£lion  of  wind-mill  fails «  but 
which  I  cannot  properly  defer ibe,  being  no  mechanic,  and  there- 
ForCi  not  having  given  them  that  attentive  examination  which 
they  certainly  merit.  The  fails  are  compofcd  of  a  number  of 
narrow  webs  of  canvafs,  mounted  upon  rollers,  and  placed  tranf* 
irerfe  to  the  aims.  Each  arm  is  furniihed  with  an  iron  rod,  and 
fomc  fmall  toothed  iron  wheels,  fo  adjufted,  that  in  ftrong  winds 
the  feriesof  fmall  fails  roll  up,  or  furl,  as  it  were,  of  themfelviis  \ 
and,  upon  the  fubfidence  of  the  wind,  roll  out,  or  unfurl  again  j 
thus  preferving  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  equability  of  mo- 
tion, and  conftquently  of  power  ;  and  preventing  in  great 
meafure,  if  not  entirely,  all  danger  of  the  wind-mil  running 
amain. 

A  mod  fpirited  Tind  intelligent  country  gentleman,  in  my 
neighbourhood,  has  lately  purchafed  a  fmall  flock  of  South-down 
ewes  and  rams,  meaning  to  give  them  a  trial.  Though  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  fuch  ilieep,  I  muft  prefume 
to  fay,  they  by  no  means  promife  to  be  an  acquifition  to  this 
corner  of  the  country.  Their  wool,,  indeed,  fecms  remark* 
ably  fine,  even  confiderably  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Cheviot 
or  icfig  breed  j  but  their  carcafes  arc,  to  all  appearance,  extremely 
inferior,  even  to  the  common  run  of  our  improved  Jhori  (lieep, 
or  new  Leiceflcr.  Their  legs  are  long  and  coarfe  ;  their  carcafes 
loofe,  thin  and  lank  before ;  their  backs  long  and  hollow  ;  their 
heads  large  *,  their  faces  and  legs,  black,  dun,  or  mottled  ;  and  I 
fufpe£t,  they  will  turn  out  very  troublefome  gucfts  in  an  enclof- 
ed  country,  1  mean  as  fence-breakers,  and  very  little  inferior  in 
wildnefs  and  agility  to  tlie  Lammermuir  orTweeddale  breed. 

It  is,  however,  certainly  of  molt  material  importance,  that  more 
than  one  breed  of  iheep,  efpeciully  in  reference  to  wool,  ihould 
be  carefully  improved  in  all  pollible  refpc<3s,  and  adapted  with 
judgment,  and  by  means  of  experience,  to  various  foils  and  fitua- 
tions.  I  doubt,  if,  at  prcfcnt,  there  is  any  brcid  in  the  illand 
to  be  compared,  for  profit  to  the  farmer,  on  good  foils,  with 
abundance  of  winter  food,  to  the  new  Leicefter  ilieep  :  but  as 
their  wool  is  only  fit  for  ceitain  purpofes,  were  they  to  be- 
come univerlal,  or  even  too  general,  it  would  become  a  drug, 
and  wool  for  finer  fabrics  vaftly  too  fcarcc  and  dear.  On  thefc 
principles,  *  I  imagine,  that  tlic  South-down  breed  of  (lieep,  by 

proper 
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proper  management,  and  by  feleftion  of  the  beft  formed  indi- 
▼idoab  of  both  fexes  to  breed  from,  may  become  a  very  valuable 
nriety  fome  time  hence,  when  the  new  Leiceftcr  may,  perhaps^ 
have  been  too  largely  difFufed.    On  this  fubjeft,  however,  we  need 
be  under  no  apprehenfions  :  The  fagacity  of  agriculturifls  is  ever 
alive,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  difcover  what  is  beft  for  tlieir  prefent 
intercfts ;  and,  whenever  long  combing  wool  fliall  be  no  longer  in 
rcqucft,  and  fine  (hort  wool  is  in  demand,  their  attention  will  natu- 
nlly  turn  to  the  fide  on  which  profit  is  moft  readily  to  be  procured. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  highly  laudable  for  fpirited  country  gentle- 
men to  try  any  breed,  which,  either  fpeculatively  or  experiment- 
alljr,  promifes  to  be  ufcful.     Such  conduft  keeps  alive  the  fpirit 
of  inquiry  and  comparifon  j  and  preferves  and  propagates  varieties 
of  that  moft  ufeful  animal,  ready  at  all  times  to  be  taken  up,  on 
an  cxtenfive  fcale,  by  the  profeffional  and  experienced  agricultu- 
rift.     My  own  opinion,  though  of  little  value  on  this  fubjeft,  is, 
that  the  South-down  is  better  adapted  for  dry  upland  pafturcs, 
not  coarfe  mountain  fituations  ;  and  the  new  Leiceftcr  for  improv- 
ed low-land  grounds,  which  can  always  command  a  full  fuffi- 
cicncy  of  fucculcnt  winter  food  ;  and  that  without  this  laft,  efpe- 
cially  turnips,  the  new  Lciccfter  cannot  be  profitaWy  kept  any 
where. 

In  thofe  parts  of  England,  where  the  barbarous  townftiip  huf- 
bandry  prevails,  and  where  its  almoft  neccfTary  concomitant,  fold- 
ing the  fallows,  is  ftill  even  enjoined,  to  attempt  a  flock  of  new 
Leiceftcr  fheep,  muft  be  the  height  of  follv  5  and,  if  obftinately 
perfifted  in,  muft  neceffarily  end  in  ruin  both  to  the  flock  and  the 
mafter.  But,  I  believe,  the  South-down  iheep  pofiefs  fuflicient 
hardiliood  to  bear  up  againft  all  the  miferies  of  that  wretched 
fvftem,  with  tolerable  negative  fuccefs  :  They  can  live  and  pro- 
duce a  fcanty  fleece,  anxl  a  ftarved  ftore  lamb,  where  the  new 
Lcicefter  muft  of  neceflity  fall  a  martyr  to  ancient  prejudices, 
leaving  little  elfe  than  its  naked  pelt  to  the  farmer. 

Merfey  15.  ^ept,  1803.  R»  r. 


TO    THE    CONDUCTOR   OF    THE   FARMER's    MAGAZINE. 

Ohfervattons  en  iJ^  AEl  for  maVm^  better  Provifon  for  Parochial 

SchcdvuiJIers. 

Sir, 

Tou  have  at  different  times  recommended  an  augmentation 
of  the  fabrics,  paid  by  the  landed  intereft  to  parochial  fchool- 
nafters  \  and  in  laft  Number,  (p.  352),  exprcfs  much  fatisfadion 

O  o  o  4  tjiat 
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that  a  bill  had  pafTed  through  Parliament,  which  you  think  will 
njeliorate  their  fituation  confiderably.  Give  me  leave  to  fay|  that 
if  you  had  beftpwed  your  ufual  attention  upon  the  fubjedi,  you 
would  not  have  rejoiced  at  fhe  late  ena^ment.  If  the  fchoolmaiters 
M'ere  confulted  upon  that  occafion,  and  gave  their  approbation  to 
the  whole  claufes  of  the  bill,  then  I  muft  be  aIlo\yed  to  declare,  that 
they  have,  like  Efau  of  old,  fold  their  birth-richt  for  a  mefs  of 
pottage.  Let  any  liberal-minded  pcrfon  examme  the  following 
ciaufe,  which  ftands  the  21ft  in  the  bill,  and  fay,  wfiether  the 
fchoolmafter§  of  Scotland  are  not  thereby  deprived  of  rights  be- 
longing to  every  other  clafs  of  Britifli  fubjefts. 

*  Afi4  be  it  enaBed^  That  when  any  complaint  from  the  heritorSy  mi- 
niflery  or  elders y  againjl  the  fchoohnnjl^ry  charging  him  with  neglecl 
of  duty y  either  from  engaging  in  other  occupations ^  or  from  any  other, 
caufe^  or  with  immoral  conduBy  or  cruel  and  improper  treatment  of 
the  fcholars  under  his  chargCy  fl^all  he  prefcnted  to  the  Prefhytery^ 
they  /ball  forthwith  take  cognizance  of  the  fame  y  and  ferve  him  with  a 
libel :  if  the  articles  alleged^  appear  to  them  to  be  of  a  nature  ivhich 
requires  ity  and  having  taken  the  necejfary  proof,  they  flmll  acquit ^  or 
pafs  fentcnce  of  ccnfurey  fnjpenftony  or  deprivation y  as  flo all  appear  to 
them  proper y  upon  the  refult  of  fuch  inveftigatlon  ;  which  judgement 
fhall  bs  final,  without  appeal  to,  or  review  by,  any  court,  civil  or 
ecclefiaiHcal :  And  in  cafe  theyjljall  dapofe  the  incumbent  from  the  office 
of  fchoolmaftcry  his  right  to  the  emoluments  and  accommodations  of  the. 
fame  f  jail  cenfeyfrom  the  time  of  his  depofttion :  And  in  cafe  he  fball  fail 
or  refufe  to  rcmrce  from  the  frhoolhonfe  and  garden,  nuithin  the  fpacc  of 
three  months  from  the  date  cf fiuh  fentence  nf  dipofttiony  the  Sheriff  of 
thefhirCy  or  Stewart  of  the  few  arty  ^  upon  having  an  extraEf^  or  cer- 
tified ccpy  of  the  fenttnce  of  dcpofjiion  by  the  Prefbyteryy  laid  before 
him^f Jail  forthwith  grant  letters  cf  ejeBiofi  agahijl  fuch  fchoolmafler  i 
of  which  tio  hill  of  fufpenfon  or  cidvocat'ir.n^  ncr  acftcn  of  reduBion 
fhall  be  competent  ;  and  in  cafe  of  f'lch  dLpofttio/ty  the  fchoolfjall  im* 
mediately  be  declared  vacant y  and  the  eiecri^-n  cf  another  fchoolniajler 
Jball  take  place, ' 

Why  fchoolmafters  Hiould  be  depriwd  of  tlie  right  of  appeal,  is 
a  problem  diiricult  to  be  folved.  That  it.  fiiortens  bulincfs,  i? 
unqueftioiiably  true  ;  but,  by  a  parity  of  argument,  an  extcnfion  of 
the  principle  to  every  caufc  that  comes  betore  t!ie  civil  and  eccle- 
fiaftic.il  courts,  would  be  equally  nfoful.  '^Hu;  Church  of  Scot- 
land has  never  laid  claim  to  the  gift  of  infaliroility  *,  and  it  is  the 
height  of  incongruity  to  fuppofe,  that  her  fecond  lowcft  court  is 
fallible  in  cafes  of  the  moit  trifling  defcription,  and  infallible  in 
thofc  which  aiTeft  the  charader  and  fortune  of  certahi  people, 
unfortunately  confulered  in  a  lefs  rcfpe£lable  light  than  what 
their  general  merits  and  v^fefulnefs  to  fociety  warrants  them  to 
be  regarded.       I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  Urban  us. 

TQ 
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TO  THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE    FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Malt  Taxy  vvith  a  Propojal  for  afcertatmng  the  Relative 
^/alities  of  the  Barleys  of  England  and  Scotland. 

61R, 

It  was  but  the  other  day  I  got  your  Magazine  of  May 
l^iiL  Upon  the  fubje£l  of  an  equal  malt  duty  upon  grain  the 
produce  of  Scotland  as  of  England,  I  haye  lieard  and  read  fome 
ienfe,  and  much  npnfenfe ;  but  the  one  who  feems  to  under- 
iland  the  matter  mod  thoroughly,  is  your  Corrcfpcndent  N.  be- 
ginning in  page  224.  And  the  experiment  he  mentions  in  page 
226,  to  have  been  tried  in  the  year  1787,  upon  equal  quantities  of 
^{orfolk  and  beft  Scots  barley,  tlie  latter  being  3  lib.  per  boll 
heavier  than  the  other,  would  be  perfedlly  decifive  of  the  queftion, 
had  your  Correfpondent  thought  proper  to  have  the  faft  authenti- 
cated with  tlie  names  of  the  perfons  who  made  that  experiment. 
Without  that,  it  is  no  more  than  the  bare  afTertion  of  an  anony- 
mous author ;  fo  cannot  be  attended  to  in  Parliament.  It  is  too 
late  for  tjiis  fefllon :   But  as  the  news-papers  tell  us,  a  hint  was 

g'ven,  that,  upon  evidence  being  produced  of  the  jullice  of  our 
:ots  ci-aim,  to  a  large  diminution  of  that  tax,  fo  ruinous  to  our 
acTic«lturc,  rcdrefs  would  be  given ;  it  furely  were  well  worth 
while,  early  after  next  harveft,  to  apply  to  the  Commiflioners  of 
Excife,  Barons  of  Exchequer,  or  other  public  office,  to  appoint  a 
maltfter,  difliller,  and  brewer,  men  in  whom  the  Commiflioners, 
&c.  have  confidence,  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  1 787;  and  (hould 
the  refult  be  the  fame,  or  nearly  fo,  get  it  attefted  by  the  Court 
that  authorized  it,  and  a  printed  copy  fent,  under  ^  blank  cover,  to 
each  member  of  Parliament  in  London.  I  need  not  add,  tha^ 
this  fliould  be  done  as  early  in  next  feflion  as  poflible,  that  the 
affair  may  be  taken  up  without  delay ;  and  bur  farmers  have 
timeous  warning  to  lay  out  their  land  for  barley,  or  give  up  the 
fowing  of  it  altogether ;  as  I  apprehend  they  muil,  if  no  relief,  or 
but  a  trifling  one,  is  granted  on  malting-  By  the  general  name 
of  barley,  I  mean  every  fpecics  of  grain  that  is  commonly  ufed 
for  maltmg  ;  for  the  growth  of  real  barley,  I  am  convinced,  is  at- 
tempted in  few  places  in  Scotland  ;  and  in  fewer  can  it  be  cultivated 
with  advantage.  What  is  generally  held  out  as  barley,  is  a  mixture 
of  it  and  bear,  which  our  climate  and  foil  are  more  adapted  to  ^ 
and  in  the  part  where  I  live,  the  farmers  have  almolt  univerfally 
taken  to  it,  though  it  muft  be  a  bad  crop,  as  the  different  grains  are 
ripe  at  different  times,  and  cannot  fpring  equally  in  malting  :  in 
■roof  of  which,  I  have  obferved  feveral  nelds,  where,  a  fortnight 
£00^  SI  tolerably  thick  crop  of  bear  was  (hot  ^  and,  this  day,  going 
^  round 
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und  them,  fee  the  thicknefs  nearly  doubkdy  by  the  barley  being 
w  (hot  alfo.  This  is  the  cafe  in  a  diftridl  generally  held  to  be 
e  of  the  moft  fertile  in  Scotland  after  Eaft-Lothian  and  the 
irfes,  lying  between  the  fea  and  the  fpot  where,  I  believe,  your 
iblifher  firft  faw  the  light.  Many  ot  the  beft  farmers  fpeak  of 
liming  to  the  old  bear  alone. 

I  have  not  time  at  prefent  to  fay  more,  but  may  perhaps,  when 
leifure,  give  you  fome  ftriftures  on  the  friendly  difpute  between 
r  John  Sinclair  and  Mr.  Dempfter.     Meantime,  I  am 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 
July  12.  Y.  X. 

NOTE    BY   THE    CONDUCTOR. 

The  fcheme  for  afcertaining  the  relative  qualities  of  Scotifli 
rley  with  thofe  of  England,  pointed  out  by  our  G)rrefpondent, 
:ms  to  be  a  fair  and  decifive  one  ;  though  we  apprehend,  from 
t  earlinefs  of  the  harveft  this  feafon,  that  the  refult  would  not 
3cure  the  juftice  for  this  country,  which  a  general  inveftigation, 
ordinary  years,  would  enfure.  If  he  will  be  fo  good  as  fend 
\  addrefs  to  the  Publifher,  a  particular  account  of  the  trial  made 
1787  fhall  be  forwarded;  we  not  being  at  liberty  to  mention, 
a  public  manner,  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  gave  us  the 
tnmunication,  though  perfeftly  fatisfied  with  its  authenticity.    N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Remarks  on  the  Review  of  Peebles  Survey. 

I  am,  on  the  whole,  well  pleafed  with  the  review  of  Peebles 
rvey  ;  but  in  one  point  I  think  the  Reviewer  is  incorredl.  It 
where  he  animadverts  on  Mr  Findlater's  obfervation,  that  the 
owledge  of  the  food  of  plants  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of 
z  whole  pradlice  of  agriculture.  In  this,  I  apprehend  Mr  Find* 
er  is  right ;  and  the  Reviewer  perhaps  wanders,  when  he  fays, 
It  as  we  have  not  the  command  of  fire,  air,  or  water,  little 
tiefit  would  be  gained  by  that  knowledge. 
Fire,  air  and  water,  arc  effential  for  fuppprting  the  exiftence  of 
imals  as  well  as  vegetables ;  but  as  each  diftinCl:  tribe  of  animals 
s  a  peculiar  food,  befides  thofe  necefTary  for  its  fubfiftence,  fo,  it 
probable  from  analogy,  that  every  diftinft  fpecies  of  vegetables 
s  a  proper  food  befides  what  is  common  to  all.  Earth  and  dung 
I  very  vague  words  in  the  ears  of  the  chemifl:  \  as  indefinite  as 
imal  and  vegetable  food,     A  particular  fort  of  food  is  neceffary 

for 
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fer  gifing  any  aninial  all  the  energy  it  is  capable  of.  A  man,  for 
inftuicCy  may  live  on  vegetables  alone.  He  might  even  live,  but 
he  could  not  thrive)  on  gnifs  and  other  vegetables  that  would  fatten 
2  C0W4  So,  for  initance,  it  is  probable,  a  plant  of  barley  may  live 
on  what  would  be  prejudicial  to  wheat.  The  one  may  flourifh  on 
oils,  the  other  on  fa  Its. 

Hence  it  would  doubtlefs  be  defirable  to  know  what  is  tlie  food 
of  plants.  It  would  amend  in  a  thoufand  particulars  the  prafiice 
of  agriculture ;  and  one  of  the  firft  advantages  that  might  be  ex- 
peded  to  rcfult  from  it,  would  be  the  faving  of  the  one  half  of 
the  feed  now  profufely  thrown  into  the  ground. 

The  newcil  theory  relative  to  the  food  of  plants  is,  that  it  is 
the  gafes  or  airs,  different  kinds  of  which  may  be  extricated  in 
more  or  lefs  quantities  from  particular  fubftances,  and  applied  to 
their  nourilhment :  although,  from  fome  trials,  I  am  not  inclined 
to  adopt  tliat  theory.  Novice  Junior. 

NOTE    BY   THE    CONDUCTOR. 

We  are  happy  to  give  all  praife  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  worthy 
Corrcfpondent,  but  do  not  think  he  has  faid  any  thing  which  can 
affcft  the  opinion  given  by  our  Reviewer,  as  we  are  lUll  left  com- 
pletely in  the  dark  refpefting  the  food  of  plants.  In  tlie  courfe 
of  an  extenfivc  prac^licc,  upon  almoll  every  kind  of  foil,  we  have 
never  difcovered  any  kind  of  manure  which  benefited  one  kind  of 
grain,  and  proved  prejudicial  to  another.  We  fuhftitute  manure 
for  the  food  of  plants  ;  being  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  he  who  can 
accumulate  the  grcateft  quantity  thereof,  will,  under  a  parity  of 
circumftances,  always  raife  the  largell  crops.  On  the  food  of 
plants,  fpcculative  inquirers  may  amufe  tlicmfclves,  by  ingenious 
difquifitions :  but  the  true  pradlical  agriculturift,  who  has  term 
time  in  view,  will  narow  his  niveftigations  ;  and  reft  fatisfied,  that 
good  tillage,  liberal  manuring,  and  fufhcient  drainage,  will  in  every 
Cafe  enfurc  fucccfs,  unlefs  phyfical  circumftances  obftru<%  th^ 
operation  of  thcfe  neceflary  agents.  N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

j4  Law  recommended  for  Regulating  Drainage. 

Sir, 

"While  paffing  feme  days  in  a  highly  cultivated  county  late- 
ly I  was  forry  to  fee  confiderable  tradls  of  good  land  loft  to  the 
jnoprietoirs  and  the  public,  for  want  of  draining,  which  might  b^ 
C^vQcd  at  a  fmall  cxpence. 

Upon 
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Upon  inquiring  into  the  caufe,  I  was  informed,  that  it  had  long 
been  the  wifh  of  fome  of  the  proprietors  and  tenants  ;  but  that  the 
main  drain  which  behoved  to  be  deepened,  was  a  march  ditch  in- 
volving feveral  interelts  ;  and  though  all  would  derive  very  confi- 
derable  benefit,  it  had  hitherto  been  impofiible  to  get  the  parties 
to  agree. 

This  is  a  ferious  evil ;  and  I  fhould  think  might  be  obviated, 
without  much  difficulty,  by  an  t£k  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  refped- 
ing  fences.  I  (hould  however  propofe,  that  all  difputes  of  this  kind 
fliould  be  fettled  by  arbiters,  mutually  chofen  by  the  parties,  if 
they  can  agree  •,  if  not,  then  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  to  name 
them  ;  which  arbiters  (hould  have  full  power  to  award  each  pcr- 
fon's  (hare  of  the  expence,  &c.  &c. ;  and  alfo,  that  their  deciHoH 
Oiould  be  final,  without  the  power  of  appeal  by  any  of  the  parties. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  alfo  be  an  improvement  upon 
the  Act  for  regulating  March  Fences,  were  difputes  left  to  arbiters 
as  above. 

No  man  can  have  a  greater  refpeft  for  the  SheriflF  courts  than  I 
have  \  but  it  mufl  be  allowed,  that  the  generality  of  gentlemen 
filling  the  office  of  Sheriff,  though  well  veifed  in  law,  have  but  an 
indiffi^rcnt  kno^yledge  of  country  matters. 

If  you  think  the  fubjeft  of  tne  above  hints  worthy  of  notice,  I 
will  be  extremely  happy  to  fee  your  remarks  on  them. 

Yours,  &c. 

An  Observer.  ^, 

18.  Juney  1803, 

NOTE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

We  perfeftly  concur  with  our  Correfpondent  in  thinking,  that 
a  law  is  mucn  wanted  for  regulating  drainage ;  becaufe,  under 
the  circumftances  condefcended  upon,  it  is  impracticable  for  an 
individual,  however  well  inclined,  to  drain  the  lands  in  his  pofTef- 
fion,  unlefs  conterminous  poflefTors  can  be  obliged  to  join  m  the 
previous  operations. 

From  our  intimate  knowledge  with  the  diflri£l  alluded  to,  wc  can 
fafcly  declare,  that  the  hints  offered  above  are  well  founded  \  and 
we  trufl  the  fubjeft  will  be  noticed  more  largely  on  an  after  occa- 
fion.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  future  correfpondencc  of  the 
«  Qbferver '  will  be  nighly  acceptable. 


Tf 
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TO  THE   CONDUCTOR  OP  THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Tbn^hts'on  the  Import  and  Export  of  Grain,   and  on  the  high 

Duties  on  Dijlillation. 
SlR| 

On  cxamininjj  the  accounts  of  exports  and  imports  of  grain 
piefented  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  as  publifhcd  in  the  2d  vol. 
p.  327.  of  your  Majjazine,  it  appears  that,  during  the   firft  50 
ytars,  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports,  to  the  very  large  amount 
of  29,256,573  quarters   of  grain  of  different  forts;  and  that  in 
the  lail  48  years,  fay  from  1751  to  1 799,  the  imports  exceeded 
the  exports  by  13,674,979  quarters.     If  we  add  what  has  been 
imported  during  rhefe  laft  four  years,  I  think  you  will  find  the 
imports  of  grain  little  (hort  of  20,000,000.     You  will  obferve^ 
ihefc  imports  confided  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  peas ;    while 
there  was  a  furplus  of  3*738,300  quarters  of  barley,  exported  in 
that  time ;  from    which  it    appears,   we   have   a  large  furplus 
of  barley,  annually,    more  than  is  confumed  at  home.      This 
ihould  be  generally  known,  in  order  that  farmers  may  learn  the 
real  caufe  of  the  frequent,   and  particularly  of  the  prefent  de- 
preflion  of  that  article  \  that  they  may  provide  againft  it,  as  far 
as  lies  in  their  power,  when  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  en- 
gagements with  their  landlords  will  admit,  to  raife  more  wheat 
and  oats  in  its  place.     Indeed,  from  thefe  accounts  it  appears, 
that  from  the  year  1790  to  1799,    we  imported  a  little  bar- 
ley; but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  that  time,  the  duties 
on  the  diftilleries  were  very  fmall,  in  comparifon  to  what  they 
now  are  ;  which,  together  with  the  high  duty  on  malt,  mud  make 
barley  every  feafon  a  mod  unfaleable  article,  fo  long  as  the  prefent 
fyftem  continues  ;  and  while  it  does,  it  muft  be  as  heavy  a  pref- 
fure  on  agricultural  improvements,  as  the  tithe  fyftem  in  Eng* 
land  is,  which  you  fo  juilly  reprobate.     The  Government  are  fo 
fully  occupied  in  watching  and  guarding  againfl  the  deHgns  of 
an  inveterate  enemy,  that  they  have  little  time  to  beftow  on  agri- 
cnltural  improvements  *,  which,  after  all,  I  think  (hould  be  the 
firft  objeft  of  every  government,  cfpecially  after  what  was  felt 
in  1800  and  1801.     But  if  the  landed  intercft  have  any  influ- 
ence on  the  Legiilature,  I  would  think  it  might  naturally  occur  to 
tliciii»  that  laying  a  duty  on  the  didilleries  nearly  equal  to  a  pro- 
hibition, mufl  tend  to  deprefs  their  tenantry,  while  it  holds  forth 
a  premium  to  the  farmer  abroad  ;  and  the  fcnuggltr,  who  fupplies 
di^  oountry  as  regularly  with  gin,  that  pays  no  duty,  as  our 
hant  diftiller  could,  if  he  were  not  under  fuch  reftridlions.    No 
4ovbtf  when  fpirits  were  low*priced,  the  people  made  a  bad  ufe 
of  Acm}  but  at  that  time^  trade  was  profperous^  wages  high, 

and 
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and  a  political  phrcnzy  in  their  minds.  The  very  oppofife  is 
now  the  cafe.  Spirits  are  ftill  confumed,  but  in  more  moderation  ; 
and  as  they  are  become  an  elTential  article  of  confumption,  better 
fupply  them  with  Britifti  than  with  foreign.  Mr  Pitt  was  aware 
the  people  in  this  country  had  a  ftrong  propenfity  for  gambling;  and 
he  turned  this  to  a  great  national  account,  from  which  he  and  his 
fuccefibr  draw  about  300,000!.  annually.  Should  this  fame  po* 
lice  lead  government  to  gratify  the  public  with  Britiih  fpiritSt 
and  to  drive  the  fmuggler  from  the  coall,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  there  would  be  above  i,ooO)OOo  quarters  more  barley  con-* 
fumed  in  that  article,  and  above  a  million  (lerling  of  more  revenues 
raifed  than  at  preftnt,  which  the  country  lofes.  It  would  alfo  give 
fuch  a  fpur  to  agriculture,  as  would  likely  be  the  means  of  raifmg 
fuch  fupplies  of  all  other  forts  of  grain,  as  might  in  time  prevenc 
U8  from  depending  for  a  part  of  our  bread-corn  on  foreiga  coun- 
tries. As  it  appears  from  your  2d  vol.  page  135-6,  that  not  one 
half  ef  the  land  in  Britain,  fit  for  cultivation,  is  under  the  plough  ; 
it  mud  be  owipg  to  the  want  of  internal  encouragement,  that 
ve  at  any  time  (land  in  need  of  foreign  fupplies ;  having  ample 
means  within  ourftrlves,  not  only  for  fubfiltence  but  even  for 
exportation  to  other  countries,  if  our  refources  were  brought 
into  adlion.  I  hope  your  Publication,  being  conducted  on  libe- 
ral principles,  will  be  attended  to  by  thofe  who  have  power  to 
remove  the  obftacles  to  improvements ;  and  that,  in  place  of 
being  dependent  upon  other  nations  for  corn,  we  may  in  time 
have  a  furplus  to  part  with,  which  is  the  earned  wiih  of 

A  Forfarshire  Farmer. 

P.  S. — Should  the  above  meet  with  your  approbation,  I  mean 
to  propofe,  hereafter,  a  mode  for  the  confumpt  of  barley,  (imple 
in  its  nature,  but  beneficial  to  the  landed  intereft  and  the  con)- 
niunity  at  large. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGA2fNE. 

Letter  from  Dr  Hunter  ^  York, 
Sir, 

The  inclofed  is  intended  as  i  paper  in  the  5th  or  6th  vol.  of  the 
Georgical  Eflays  •,  and  if  it  fuits  your  Magazine,  it  is  at  your  fcr- 
vice  in  the  November  Number,  which  will  be  fome  months  be- 
fore my  publication.  I  find  many  papers  of  mine  inferted  in  an 
Agricultural  Magazine,  publilhed  in  London;  and  thcfe  papers 
not  being  mentioned  as  ex t raffs  from  the  Georgical  Effay^^  oaive 
the  appearance  of  making  mc  a  fupporting  correfpondent  of  that 
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Works  which  I  really  am  not.     I  never  (hall  communicate  with 
any  periodical  work,  yours  excepted,  and  perhaps  with  the  An- 
nals.   Let  me  hear  from  you  foon.    Have  you  feen  Dr  Harri- 
fon's  theory  of  the  rot,  in  Mr  Young's  lad  number  I    I  by  no 
means  coincide  with  him  in  opinion.     The  difeafe  moil  certain- 
ly proceeds  from  an  organized  animal  bred  in  mardies.     It  is 
commonly  called  -^Jlule^  from  its  refemblance  in  (liape  to  a  floun- 
der, or  rather  a  folc.     It  is  found  in  all  the  biliary  duels,  and 
nowhere  elfe.    I  have  a  paper  on  the  fubje£l.    Some  circumftan- 
ccs  regarding  the  rot  are  curious.     I  fee  no  way  how  to  make  a 
medicine  to  operate  upon  thofe  flukes,  in  confequence  of  their 
having  taken  10.  fingular  a  (ituation.     The  foot  rot  is  alfo  an  ob- 
fcure  difeafe  \  when  inveterate,  it  eats  away  the  very  hoof. 

I  am,  yours^  &c.  A.  Hunter. 


On  the  Smut  in  JVheat. 

Of  the  fmut  there  fcems  to  be  two  kinds  ;  the  one  conrcs 

out  a  little  earlier  than  the  other,  but  both  fpring  from  the  fame 

.root,  and  have  the  fmut  formed  in  what  1  call  the  uterus^  or 

filium  vaginanjf  fome  time  before  the  ear  makes  its  appearance. 

The  one  that  is  the  mod  early,  comes  out  naked,  the  whole  of 

its  chaflF  being  quite  deflroyed;  fo  that  the  dull  is  modly  carried 

oflF  by  the  wind  before  the  crop  is  harvcded.     This  kind  is 

confidered  as  the  leafl:  dcllruftive  of  the  two,  as  what  of  the 

duft  remains,  may  be  removed  when  fpread  upon  the  thrafliing 

floor*     But  I  am  not  quite  certain,  whether  the  wind  may  not  be 

the  means  of  conveying  it  to  found  ears,  at  that  time  battening 

to  maturity  in  the  fame  field.     The  other  kind  of  fmut  does  not 

deftroy  the  chaff;  fo  that  the  ear  puts  on  a  healthy  appearance. 

The  fmut  is  contained  in  round  bags  conipofed  of  a  dark  green 

cuticle,  which,  when  broken,  difcharge  the  black  powder.     This 

is  more  dangerous  than  the  other,  as  the  fmutty  ears  cannot  be 

diftinguiOied  from  fuch  as  arc  found,  even  when  placed  upon 

the  thrafhing  floor.     The  fmut  is  evidently  a  minute  vegetable 

body,  of  the  order  oifungi^  and  may  frequently  be  confidered  as 

a  paraQtical  plant  *,  but  how  it  comes,  at  fo  early  a  period,  to  take 

poflefiion  of  the  infant  germ,  is  a  matter  hitherto  unknown.     It 

IS  mod  certain,   that  when  this  black  powder  is  rubbed   upon 

found  grain,  that  the  produce  will  be  in  general  fmutty.     I  have 

Ibmetimes  found  found  ears  to  arife  from  an  infcclcd  root ;  and 

I  have  feen,  though  but  feldom,  found  and  fmutty  grains  in  the 

&inc  ear.     The  whole  of  this  part  of  natural  *hidoryj  is  wrapc 

ttf  in  obfcurity  \  but  it  is  a  fingular  happinefs,  that  the  negative 

•  pipciple  of  fmut  may  be  dedroyed  by  ceitaia  ftceps^  v^cil-knowa 

ta 
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'4^4  Memorial  on  the  Incofne'Tax,  prefented  to  Hor* 

to  the  farmer.  Thefc  fcem  to  operate  in  a  twofold  capacity,  hf 
dcftroying  the  germination  of  the  fmut,  and  by  allowing  the  far- 
mer to  ikim  it  off  during  the  time  of  brining.  When  dale  urine 
and  lime  are  alone  ufed,  it  is  plain  that  the  cultivator  has  no 
view  beyond  the  dcftruftion  of  the  vegetative  principle  of  the 
fmut ;  a  practice  recommended  by  many  judicious  farmerSi  in 
preference  to  brining  and  deeping. 
Torh^  Aug.  26.  1&03. 


TO   THE   CONDUCTOR   Ot   THE    FARMER's    MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

I  obferve  fome  fatisfaftory  remarks  in  yourlaft  (page  350), 
relative  to  the  Income  or  Property  tax,  fo  far  as  it  affe£ls  the 
pofleiTors  of  land  in  Scotland  ;  and  judge  that  additional  light 
may  be  thrown  on  that  important  queiliolh,  by  publiflitng  thp 
following  Memorial  from  fifteen  rcfpeftable  £aft-Lothian  ^ar* 
mers^  prefented  to  the  Rtght  Honourable  Henry  DundaSy  (Lord 
Melville),  when  the  firft  zQ.  for  levying  a  tax  upon  income  was 
under  confideration  of  Parliament.  I  do  but  juftice  to  that 
Honourable  Perfon,  when  I  (late,  that  the  application  was  receiv- 
ed with  marked  attention  \  and  that  a  polite  anfwer  was  indantly 
tranfinitted  to  the  Memorialids.  I  may  alfo  add,  that  it  was  ge- 
nerally believed,  the  relief  then  granted,  proceeded  entirely  from 
the  exertions  of  Lord  Melville ;  to  whom  Scotland  is  undoubt- 
edly under  more  numerous  obligations,  than  to  any  Minide  t 
who  has  guided  her  internal  concerns,  Cnce  the  Union  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  I  am,  yours,  &c. 

A  Friend  to  Merit. 


tJnto  the  Right  Honourable  HENRY  DUNDAS,  one  of  His  Majcfty's  Principal 

Stcretaries  of  State, 

The  Memorial  ami  Representation  offeveral  Farmers  in  the  County 
of  Eajl  Lothian^  in  behalf  of  tk-mfi ha ^  and  other  Occupiers  ofLand^in 
that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland. 

Humbly  Sheweth^ 
That  the  Memorialids  obferve,  from  the  votes  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  that  a  bill  for  impofing  a  tax  upon  income,  is  now 
before  that  Honourable  Houfe ;  which,  if  they  arc  rightly  in- 
formed, will  operate  with  peculiar  harddiip  upon  all  farmers  of 
land  •,  and  more  particularly,  upon  thofe  refiding  in  this  part  of 
the  United  Kingdomi  where  improvements  arc  generally  in  their 
infancy,  and  rents  ravaWe  in  a  different  manner  than  what  is 

commonly  prafiiifed  in  Liigkind.  - 

Your 


Il^;  'the  kighi  Hon.  tienry  Huniat  in  >i  798.  ^i^ 

Tour  Memorialifts  have  no  obje£lion  againft  the  tax,  pro- 
tkled  it  M  levied  upon  them  in  the  fame  proportion  as  upon 
pcher  clafles  of  the  community  \  but|  with  fubmifiQoni  they 
apprehend  that  the  mode  propofed  for  afcertaining  their  inr 
comes  will  be  fallacious  and  unjuil,  if,  as  they  are  informed* 
the  refpe£live  funis  payable  by  them  to  their  landlords  in  name 
of  rent,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  criterion.  In  former  times,  when 
rents  were  low,  this  rule,  with  fome  judice,  might  have  been 
adopted ;  but  fiom  the  late  great  rife  of  rents,  the  increafed 
value  of  labour,  and  the  comparative  low  prices  of  producCf 
their  incomes  cannot  fairly  be  edimated  at  more  than  one  fifth 
of  the  rental ;  and  upon  a  number  of  farmj  fet  within  thefe 
few  years,  if  that  edimate  was  taken,  it  would  even  be  over** 
rated. 

The  Memorialifts  beg  leave  to  fugged  another  circumdance 
which  renders  every  reference  to  rent  improper  for  afcertaining 
the  income  of  the  poirefTor ;  which  is,  that  fome  farms,  from 
fertility  of  foil,  local  advantages,  &c.  are  naturally  capable  ^2 
paying  a  much  greater  fliare  of  produce  by  way  of  rent  to  the 
proprietors,  than  others  not  fo  favourably  fituated,  although 
the  incomes  of  the  pofTefibrs,  in  both  cafes,  may  be  equal. 
Some  farms  have  been  fet,  where  the  landlord  may  be  con* 
iidered  as  receiving  one  half  of  the  produce  raifed  upon  them  ; 
whereas  in  others,  where  the  foil  is  not  fo  fertile,  and  greater 
outlay  required,  the  proprietor  cannot  receive  one  fifth.  The 
tenants  upon  thefe  different  farms  would  therefore,  according 
io  the  propofed  mode,  be  rated  towards  this  tax  upon  diiFerent 
ratios^  as  their  incomes  are  not  in  proportion  to  the  fums  payable 
to  their  refpcclive  landlords. 

Another  obje£lion  occurring  to  your  Memorialids  is,  that  the 
occupiers  of  land  lately  fet,  will  be  far  heavier  taxed  than  thofe 
who  poflefs  leafes  of  a  more  ancient  date.  The  latter  will, 
in  few  cafes,  pay  more  than  ten  ptr  cent,  upon  income,  while 
the  former  would  generally  be  afleOed  to  the  extent  of  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  real  profits.  This 
difference  mud  unavoidably  take  place,  if  rents  are  to  be  af« 
fumed  as  a  ciiterion  for  afcertaining  income. 

But  what  ftrikcs  your  Memorialids  as  a  peculiar  objeftion  to 
this  mode,  and  which  they  have  no  doubt  will  engage  yotir 
marked  attention,  is,  that  farmers  in  Scotland  will  generally  be 
rated  a  great  deal  higher  than  their  brethren  in  England.  In 
Scotland,  all  rents,  in  the  fird  indance,  are  received  by  the 
landlord,  who  pays  every  public  burthen,  a  few  trifling  articles 
excepted  \  whereas,  in  England,  the  nominal  rent  does  not,  in 
^Wlt  cafes,  exceed  one  half  of  what  may  be  called  the  real  rent, 

TOL.  IT.  NO.  1$.  P  P£  ^^ 


Cfhfervations  on  tie  Leieefler^  Hbifi 
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^8  all*  parochial  and  parliamentary  taxes  are  payable  by  Ae  te* 

tiantry.     This  difference  of  fyftem  would  ncceffarily  occaGoA 

flic  farmers  in  the  different  countries  to  be  rated  npon  different 

principles,  even  fappoiing  their  incomes  to  be  exactly  the  fame^ 

and  would  introduce  a  moft  invrdious  diftinftron. 

Your  Mertiorialifts  beg  leave  to-  repeat,  that  they  have  no  ob- 

|e£iion8  againfl  the  tax  upon  income,  providing  their  incomes 

Are  to  be  afcertained  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  other 

people,  that  is  to  fay,  by  their  abilities  to  pay  the  tax ;  other* 

vnk  it  would  aflume  a  different  form  than  a  tax  upon  their 

incomes.     They  believe  it  will  be  much  eafier  to  afcertain  the 

teal  income  of  the  farmer,  whofe  concerns  are  all  winded  up 

within  the  year,  than  thofe  of  the  merdinnt  and  mannfaflurer ; 

and  they,  with  fubmiflfion,  claim  that  their  proportion  of  the 

tax  (houW  be  afcertafned  in  the  fame  way  as  the  incomes  of 

every  other  clafs.     They  prefume,  that  the  real  princtpU  of  the 

aft  now  before  the  Houfe  is,  that  every  man  fliall  pay  one  tenth 

of  his  income  towards  the  fupport  of  Government :    Thereforei 

in  making  this  claim^  they  requeft  no  exemption. 

Your  Memorialifts  truft  you  will  take  this  bufinefs  under 
ferious  confideration  \  and,  from  your  known  attentioa 
to  the  public  welfare,  that  they  wHl,  through  your  in- 
terpofitiony  experience  that  relief  in  the  premifes  which 
}uftice  requires. 


TO  THE   CONIiUCTOR  OF   THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Epicurus,  in  Reply  u  the  Breeder  of  Coalheavers'  Mutton, 

and  F.V  Obfervatiom  on  Houfe  Lamb;  wtf>  Remarks  on  tie 
proper  mode  of  afcertaining  the  real  value  of  the  Nenv^LeiceflerSf 
by  <i  aunparative  Trial  with  the  other  Breeds  of  Sheep  in  tie 
Ifland. 

Sir, 

It  has  given  me  pleafure  to  obferve,  that  the  ftriftare 
which  I  made  on  the  paragraph  inferted  in  the  Edinburgh  newf- 
papers,  holding  up  Mr  Brodie  as  the  perfon  who  ixrft  introduced 
the  feedmg  of  houfe  lamb  into  Scotia nd»  and  to  whom  the 
butcher  markets  of  the  city  of  E<linburgh  have  often  *  ftood  in- 
debted, has  been  the  means  of  introducing  into  your  ufefui 
Work  a  difcuffion  concerning  the  various  fpecies  of  Sheep  ai 
frefent  reared  in  Britain 

I  hope  the  champions  of  the  different  breeds  will  come  for- 
iraid,  and  argue  the  merits  of  their  particular  favourites r  For 
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I  perfeftly  agree  with  your  refpedhible  correfpondetlt  Mr  Deai{^ 
fter»  thaft  it  is  the  fparks  from  the  collifion  of  argument  in  t 
free  inquiry,  that  mud  light  up  the  torch  of  ttuth,  by  which 
mankind  only  can  explore  their  way  to  the  tree  of  knowledge  | 
«  phnt  of  heavenly  growth,  that  mud  (Irike  root,  and  grow  out 
of  h(X^^  and  mu(l  be  trimmed  and  trained  up  by  experience 
alone,  before  it  can  perfeft  its  fruit,  but  not  by  the  fpexularive 
opinions,  even  of  the  mod  learned  and  eminent  men,  as  is  evi" 
dent  from  the  hijlory  of  the  progrejftve  improvement  of  the  humaH 
mndf  for  ivhiljl  mankind  lontinued  to  fill  the  'world  with  difputet 
m  the  fpectilati'ue  opinions  of  FlatOy  or  of  Arijhtle^  and  other  gr^at 
nufiy  they  made  but  p-^or  progrcfs^  in  the  difcovery  of  ufeful  kno^v^ 
Ifd^ey  only  becoming  adepts  in  the  war  of  words y  and  flaves  to  fuper^^ 
Jlition ;  till  the  immortahBacon  nrofe^  who  taught  mankind  to  maki 
txperimentSy  and  argue  fromfa^s.  By  recording,  therefore,  fafls 
in  agriculture,  and  bringing  them  before  the  public,  that  the^ 
may  be  tried  by  the  teil  of  opinion,  your  periodical  Publication 
is  well  adapted  for  promoting  the  improvement  of  Agriculture* 
I)  however,  have  my  doubts,  if  the  marks  of  approbation  or 
diflikc  which  you  nwke,  as  Conductor,  upon  fundry  of  the 
papers  inferted  in  the  Magazine,  will  not  have  the  effeft  to  re- 
tard this  improvement ;  for  numbers  of  your  readers  will  form 
their  own  opinion  from  yours,  without  inquiring  into  the  mat- 
ter; the  grcated  bar  to  tijc  progrefs  of  knowledge,  being  that 
propcnfity  in  the  generality  of  mankind  to  pin  their  faith  to 
this  or  that  great  man's  opinion,  name,  or  authority,  rather 
than  be  at  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe 
themfclves  :  and  in  this,  they  very  much  refemble  the  (heep  wc 
3tre  treating  of;  for  when  a  leader,  more  bold  than  the  reft« 
runs  in  a  particular  direction,  all  the  red  follow  at  his  tatl^ 
without  reflexion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vain  will  be  difguft^ 
cd,  if  you  take  no  notice  of  their  performances ;  whiift  others^ 
from  timidity,  will  keep  back  their  information  on  important 
fubjefts,  when  they  obferve  your  fcntiments  differ  from  their 
own :  And  I  actually  know  this  to  be  the  cafe  -with  a  farmer 
who  has  made  comparative  trials  of  the  value  of  horfes  and 
oicn  in  labouring  his  farm,  and  gives  the  preference  to  oxen  ; 
but  will  not  communicate  his  obfervations  ;  becaufe  he  fays  that 
TOQ  are  always  at  exercife,  with  your  fvvord  ready  drawn,  and 
IS  afraid  led  you  wound  him  to  the  quick  with  the  fharp  nib  of 
your  critical  pen. 

Thij  train  of  thinking  always  entered  my  mind  upon  peruf- 
iuK-the  notes  which  ycu,  as  Conductor,  attached  to  various 
|Ny^»  pbbliihed  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine;  and  ihall  therefore 
IMtcd  to  make  fome  obfervations  on  7cur  Remarks  on  the 
•"■4  .1     J  Ppp  a  Modem 
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JModern  Improvement  of  Farm  Stock,  and  thofe  that  were  in 
jerted  in  anfwer  to  it,  as  belonging  more  particularly  to  myfelf* 

You  fay.  No*  XIII.  p.  37,  that  ^  I  have  certainly  confidered 
pnly  one  fide  of  the  que(lion»  and  even  that,  not  in  a  tni< 
i&rming  point  of  view;'  adding^ '  that  they  (the  Leicefter  (heep) 
fire  not  fo  agreeable  to  the  Epicure's  palate,  we  concede,  though 
/we  by  no  means  alio w,/ this  to  be  the  criterion  which  fbould 
determine  the  merits  of  the  matter. '  1  conceive  the  merits  of 
•the  matter  and  queftion  to  be,  Whether  or  not  the  butcher 
markets  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  have  flood  indebted  to  Mr 
Srodie  for  introducing  houfe-lamb  and  large  mutton,  fo  as  to 
liave  his  name  obtruded  upon  the  public  as  a  benefa£lor  to  his 
■country  ?  I  do  not  think  the  well-fupplied  markets  of  Edinburgh 
•could  ever  ftand  indebted  to  any  individual,  for  the  quantit) 
J>rought  to  market,  fo  as  to  h^ve  his  name  inferted  in  the  newf- 
fnipers,  like  thofe  illnflrious  donors  who  fend  a  cart-load  ol 
jcoals,  or  a  fat  fheep,  to  warm  and  feed  the  poor  prifoners,  ii 
ihe  city  jail,  at  Chriftmas.  If,  therefore,  you  conCder  the  fcopt 
and  intention  of  my  remarks,  you  mud  allow  that  I  have  no 
iconfidercd  the  fubje£l  I  was  treating  about  improperly.  Wha 
had  Epicurus  to  do  with  profit  and  lofs,  or  a  true  farming  poin 
of  view  ?  he  occupied  no  fuch  ground  \  therefore  your  obferva 
■lions  were  not  at  all  in  point. 

In  your  remarks,  No.  XIV.  p.  168,  you  flate,  ^  That  the  New 
Lticefter,  or  improved  breed  of  (heep,  are  more  profitable  to  th 
farmer,  in  general  cafes,  than  many  other  breeds,  may  alm^  I 
rtceived  as  an  axiom.  ^  But  I  beg  leave  again  to  refer  you  to  you 
vemarks  in  the  9th  page  of  No.  XIII.  wherein  you  fay,  *  W 
,do  not  afTume  the  privilege  of  conveying  information  in  a  di 
daflic  manner. '  In  my  opinion,  however,  the  information  gii 
■en  above  is  extremely  dogmatical  \  for  where  are  the  felf-evidei 
jFafls,  on  which  you  found  this  axiom  ?  Why  have  you  nc 
conveyed  to  us  the  proofs  on  a  matter  of  fuch  general  uti 
lity,  in  order  that  they  may  be  examined  with  fcrutinizin 
eyes,  before  they  are  fan£lioned  by  public  opinion,  and  n 
ceived  as  the  foundation  of  your  axiom,  which  is  a  pre 
|K>Ction  certainly  not  evident  at  iirfl  fight  i  You  know  th 
Jtifhculty  of  drawing  conclufions  from  experiments  or  pra< 
tices  in  agriculture;  and  are  we  to  adopt  as  axioms,  the  a 
fertions  of  interefted  perfons  ?  In  faying  this,  I  difclaim  a 
perfonality,  and  only  wifh  to  (hoot  at  folly  as  it  flies;  f( 
mankind  every  day  deceive  themfelves :  and  when  an  in 
prover  in  agriculture  mounts  his  hobby,  and  brings  him  1 
market,  he  naturally  thinks  no  price  equivalent  for  fo  valuab 
sm  animal :  But  the  purchafer  muft  be  credulous  in  the  extrem 
iWho^  without  a  long  and  propejr  trials  attaches  to  all  the  par 
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rf  this  moft  wonderful  animal  the  fanciful  properties  whti^h 
thefeUer  fo  anxioufly  points  out  to  him,  in  order  to  make  him' 
put  with  his  money  the  more  freely.    To  put  this  argumcfic, 
^1    u  I  ftronger  point  of  view,  I  beg  leave   to  ftate  the   follow- 
ing faft. — The  agriculturifts  in  France  are  at  prefcnt  extreme-* 
I7  anxious  to  improve  the  breed  of  (heep ;  and,  ift  order  to  pro- 
duce long  wool  in  that  country,  fimijar  to  the  long  wool  in 
England,  thefe  improvers  have  wifely  found  out,  that  allowing 
the  wool  to  remain  two  or  three  years  on  the  backs  of  their 
Aeep,  makes  it  grow  two  or  three  times  its  ordinary  length : 
And  they  fay  farther,  that  they  have  tried  the  experiment  with 
the  greateft  fuccefs,  and  that  it  produces  wool,  longer  and  finex 
than  the  wool  of  England,  without  doing  the  (heep  the  fmalleft 
injury.      And  this  do£lrine  is  now  taught  in  all  the  (cientific 
fchools  in  France,  and  is  followed  by  all  the  patriotic  improvers 
of  farm  ftock  in  that  country.     It  will  not,  however,  be  food 
received  as  an  axiom  in  Britain ;   and  (hows  the  abfurdity  of' 
placing  implicit  faith  in  the  hobbies  of  improvers,  before  they 
arc  tried  by  the  teft  of  experience. 

I  (hall  now  proceed  to  make  fome  remarks  on  the  papers  ia 
your  laft  Number  (XIV.),  which  were  intended  as  anfwers  to 
my  obfervations  on  the  modern  improvement  of  farm  ilock; 
and  (hall  begin  with  the  breeder  of  coalheavers*  mutton,  as  by  * 
far  the  moft  refpeclable.  1.  It  is  not  at  all  furprifing  that  this 
gentleman  fhould  refpcft  thofe  who  poffefs  fpirit  and  enterprifc 
to  give  large  prices  for  ewes  and  tups,  by  way  of  introducing  a 
mod  valuable  breed  into  Scotland.  This  is  very  natural,  as  it 
encourages  the  trade,  and  keeps  up  the  extravagant  prices  of  the 
article.  He  has  taken  great  pains  to  tell  us,  that  Mr  Brodic 
has  been  a  mod  fucccfsful  farmer ;  ergo^  others  (hould  follow 
his  example,  and  give  eighty  guineas  for  the  hire  of  a  ram,  ii¥ 
order  to  better  their  fortunes.  I  c^leem  Mr  Brodie's  cnterprifing 
fpirit,  as  well  as  the  Breeder  of  coalheavers'  mutton ;  but  fee 
no  reafon,  on  that  account,  why  the  public  ought  not  to  be  uiv 
deceived,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  impofc  upon  them.  That 
he  was  the  firft  perfon  who  introduced  houfe-lamb  into  the  Edin- 
burgh market,  is  an  idea  abandoned ;  as  to  his  mutton,  the 
butchers  univerfally  fay,  we  do  not  like  the  New-LeicoUcrs  fo 
well  as  the  black-faced  breed,  bccaufe  they  do  not  give  fatis-' 
hStion  to  our  cultomers.  No  matter.  '  Mr  Brodie  y\i]\  be- 
nefit himfelf  ftill  more  by  introducing  this  breed  of  ihcep,  which 
is  perhaps  much  wanted  in  Scotland.  Now,  if  a  man  deferves 
wdl  of  his  country  who  raifes  two  blades  of  grafs,  or  two 
cars  of  corn,  where  one  grew  before,  is  hfe  not  alfo  deferv-^ 
ing  of  praife  who  produces  two  pounds  of  mutton,  whAne  on* 
Jf  osie  was  formerly  produced  ? '    Mod  undoubtedly.    But  where 
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are  the  proofs  of  this  ?  For,  in  this  particular,  I  wiH  not 
credit  the  afiertions  of  even  MeiT.  Bakewelly  Cullie,  or  Brodie; 
becaufe  they  cannot  be  confidcred  as  impartial  judges.  But  al- 
lowing the  Leicefter  (heep  to  be  a  valuable  breed,  I  flatly  deny 
that  Mr  Brodie  has  the  merit  of  introducing  them  into  Scot- 
land: nor  will  I  mention  him  amoneft  thofe  iliuflrious  names,  die 
iDoke  of  Buccleugh,  the  late  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  and  other  noble- 
men, who  brought  Mr  Bake  well's  (J;icep  into  this  country.  And 
I  have  only  to  ftcp ,  over  the  boundary  of  his  farm,  at  Upper 
Keith,  into  the  fields  of  his  neareft  neighbour,  to  particularife 
Mr  Brown  of  Jobnftonbum,  and  his  friend  the  late  Mr  Hepburn 
of  Clerkington,  vlio  went  on  purpofc  to  vifit  Mr  Bakeweil  at 
Difhley,  and  purchafed  rams  and  ewes  of  his  molt  approven 
breed ;  as  alfo,  if  my  memory  fcrves  me,  (lallions  and  brood 
mares,  young  bulls  and  cows :  all  of  which  they  introduced  in- 
ta  Scotland  many  years  before  Mr- Brodie  (locked  his  farm  at 
Tecpnd  hand,  or^  gave  the  high  prices  for  the  rams  aiul  ewes 
of  the  New-Leiccllcr  breed,  lo  much  vaunted  of.  But  before 
that  tbe  fuperiority  of  this  breed  over  all  others  is  received  as 
an  axiom,  many  and  repeated  trials  ought  to  be  made,  in  va- 
rious foils  and  fituations,  at  difFiTent  heights,  from  the  fhorcs  of 
the  ocean,  to  the  fummits  of  the  mountains.  I  cheerfully  admit, 
that  thefe  arc  a  v.ihiable  breed  of  flieep,  in  fituations  where  they 
are  conitantly  fi^pplied  with  a  full  bite  of  the  richeil  |Dod  \  and 
only  contend,  that  their  merits  have  never  yet  been  properly  af-^ 
certained,  and  are  probably  much  overrated  by  their  breeders. 

But  in  order  that  the  merits  of  the  (.lillerent  competitors  may 
be  juftly  appreciated  by  wtU  authenticated  fadls,  let  a  field,  or 
fields,  of  an  equal  qu^ility  of  foil,  be  divided  by  a  railing,  and  each 
of  the  divifions  jloched  up  about  Auguft,  one  with  the  New-Lei- 
ccfters,  the  other  with  tiie  black- faced  breed  ;  two  chofen  little 
flocks  picked  out  by  their  refpetlive  breeders,  in  the  fame  condi- 
tion, as  to  age,  fat,  Sec.  ;  let  each  of  the  flocks  be  accur-itcly 
weighed,  when  they  are  put  into  the  enclofure  -,  and  if  turnips  are 
deemed  ncceflary  for  fupporring  the  New-heiccllcrs  through  the 
winter,  let  the  black-faced  be  fervcd  with  an  equal  quantity. 
Next  fummer,  when  the  lambs  are  fit  for  yeaning,  let  the  ewes  and 
Iambs  of  each  breed  be  again  weighed  :  the  ewes  being  tlien  with- 
<irawn,  the  lambs  are  to  continue,  and  ought  to  be  weighed  again 
)it  the  end  of  the  feafon,  before  they  are  put  to  turnip  j  again, 
when  they  are  put  into  their  refpedtive  enclofure s,  \v])«  n  clipped  ; 
^nd  at  the  end  of  the  feafon,  they  may  be  flaughtcied,  and  the 
weight  and  vahxe  of  their  quarters,  wool,  tallow,  ofials,  and 
quality  of  their  flefti,  will  all  be  accurately  afccrtained  -,  or  if  it 
^  jijdgtd  neccflfary,  the  cxpcriir.ent  may  be  continued  in  this 
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manner,  till  the  (beep  are  two,  three,  or  four  years  old.  Similar 
trials  ought  alFo  to  be  made  with  the  Leiceilers  and  Cheviot 
breed,  Ryelami  and  South-down,  not  forgetting  the  Caithnefs 
and  Zetland,  in  various  fituations,  from  the  moft  (hehered,  to  the 
coldeft  eicpofures :  and  after  repeated  trials,  it  would  then  be 
known,  if  the  Ncw-Leiceftecs  are  the  mod  proper  and  profit- 
able kind  of  flieep,  for  confuming  the  (lieep  padiires  of  England 
and  Scotland,  or  within  what  range  of  foil  and  climate  they 
ought  to  be  reared  ^  for  I  cannot  at  prefent  admit,  that  they  alone 
are  the  favourites  of  nature,  and  that  the  particular  forms  and 
qualities  which  (he  has  given  to  the  different  breeds  of  every 
animal,  as  well  as  iheep,  to  fuit  their  local  (ituations,  were  not . 
given  for  wi(c  and  ufeful  purpofes.  It  is  obvious,  that  in  making 
this  experiment,  it  would  not  be  a  fair  trial,  to  bring  the  black- 
faced  or  Cli^^viot  breed,  dire£lly  from  the  mountains,  and  con- 
fine them  to  padure  in  the  enclofure  :  it  is  as  impoflible  that  fuck 
flieep  could  thrive  as  well  there  as  the  new  Leiceilers,  as  to  f^p« 
pofe,  that  this  la(l  would  thrive  as  well,  if  carried  to  the  moun« 
tains,  as  the  native  breeds  of  thefe  regions.  The  mountain  .(beep 
in  the  enclofure,  would  be  in  the  fituation  of  a  wild  buck  in  a 
cage  ;  they  would  neglect  their  padure,  and  pant  after  liberty  on 
their  native  mountair.s;  for  fuch  is  the  efFe£ls  of  habit,  that  even 
mail,  ^^^h  all  his  fuperior  intelleflual  powers,  cannot  refid,  and 
muft  bend  to  its  force,  Whild,  on  the  other  hand,  the  New-Lei- 
ceder,  cranmicd  like  a  duiFed  turkey  by  the  hand  of  man  from  the 
day  it  was  dropped,  and  brought  up  in  tlie  lap  of  plenty  ^'if  left 
lo  (hift  for  itfcif  upon  the  mountains,  it  would  die  for  want  o£ 
energy  to  procure  food  ;  a  virtue,  the  offspring  of  necelFity,  which 
can  only  be  reared,  and  brciujrht  to  perfeftion,  by  ligid  difcipline, 
in  the  fchool  of  ad\eriity.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  compara- 
tive trial  of  the  dilTtrent  brteds  may  be  fair,  the  two  kinds  com- 
pared, Hiould  always  be  bred  in  the  fame  padure,  and  inured  to 
the  fame  food  and  habits  of  life,  as  mentioned  above.  1  know 
from  experience,  that  black- faced  lambs  or  hogs  brought  frox^i 
the  mountiins,  do  not  thrive  fo  well  in  an  enclofure,  particularly 
upon  turnips,  as  the  white-faced  or  Englifli  breed  ;  the  former 
like  every  other  wild  animal,  being  condantly  in  motion,  and  en- 
deavouring to  efcape ;  whiid  the  more  judicious  amufement  which 
the  EngJilh  flieep  took  was,  like  honed  John  Bull,  quietly  to  fill 
their  bellies.  Dut  this  was  only  the  edlc^t  of  early  habits;  for  the 
Englifli  lambs,  gorged  from  the  day  of  their  birth  with  the  readied 
foody  had  been  taught  by  their  dams  to  eat  the  turnip,  and  had 
lain  at  their  eafe  when  their  mothers  fed,  or  padured  around 
ihem ;  whild  the  mountain  lambs,  every  day  fmce  they  wer^ 
dcoppedi  had  been  condantly  in  the  practice  of  ranging  about  wiib 
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theirs,  in  queft  of  a  fcanty  and  precarious  fuftenance.     From  an 
imperfeA  experiment  I  made  this  feafon,  I  am  the  more  inclined 
to  Call  in  queftion  the  fupcrior  excellence  of  the  New-Leiceftcr,  or 
large  Englifh  (heep,  over  the  black-faced*  or  other  fmallrr  ones. 
On  the  14th  of  May  laft,  I  weighed  fix  white-faced  or  EnglHh  hoesi 
df  a  crofs  betwixt  the  hew-Leicefter  and  Cheviot  breed,  purchaled 
laft  year  at  St  BofweH's  fair,  and  fix  black-faced  hogs,  from  the 
hlountains  in  Perthfltire,  purchafcd  fome  weeks  after;   ^e  fix 
Englifh  hogs  weighed  42  ft.  Edinburgh  flcfh  weight,  or  6  cwf. 
^  qrs.  a  lib.  avoirdupois;   the  fix  black- faced  34  u.   15  lib.  fleih 
tiFcight,  or  4  cwt.  i  qr.  9  lib.  avoirdupois.    On  their  being  weigh- 
ed again,  on  the  31ft  of  June,  the  fengliih  hogs  wciglicd  50  ft. 
7  lib. ;  increafe  8  ft.  7  lib.  or  i  cwt.  i  qt.  7  lib.  over  hve  weight : 
The  bhck- faced  44  ft.  6  lib.;  increalc  9  ft.  7  lib.  or  r  cwt.  i  qr.  24 
lib.j  difference  in  favour  of  the  black -faced  hogs,  1  ft.  or  1 7I-  lib-  avoir^ 
dnpois.    From  the  above  ftatement,  it  appears,  that  the  balance  was 
in  favour  of  the  black- faced  mountain  fhecp,  even  under' unfavour- 
able circumftances,  as  they  had  not  forgot  their  wandering  habit 
df  life.     I  do  not  meanj  however,  to  hold  out  this  experiment  as 
by  any  means  conclufive,  having  neither  been  begun  in  time,  not 
carried  to  the  proper  length,  for  forming  a  correct  opinion  ;  but  it 
muft  ralfe  doubts  in  an  inquiring  miiid,  if  the  pretended  great 
Aipcriority  of  the  New-Leicefter,  or  other  large  breeds,  over  .the 
fmaller  ones,  in  producing  mutton,  has  any  foundation  in  truth, 
to  fanftion  the  extravagant  prices  demanded  for  them ;  but  that 
truth  is  only  to  be  come  at,  by  many  and  repeated  comparative 
trials,  which  I  warmly  recommend  to  be   made  by  dirmtcrefted 
perfons,  in  various  fituations ;  the  refult  of  which,  I  wifh  to  fee 
from  time  to  time  inferted  in  your  Magazine.     It  is  faid,'  that  tlie 
Ncw-Leicefters  come  to  perfcdtion  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  o- 
ther  breeds  ;  but  fome  of  the  black-faced  Ihecp  above  mentioned, 
that  were  rcjeftcd  by  tlie  butcher  in  the  month  of  July,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fmallncfs  of  their  fize,  have  been  killed  this  month 
(September)  for  family  ufe,  and   contained  of  tallow  (kidney  fat 
included)  11  lib.  Dutch,  being  exaQly'thf^  wt^ight  of  the  quarter. 
The  delicacy  of  butcher  meat  and  other  animal  food,  principally 
depends  on  the  finencfs  of  the  mufcular  fibre,  and  this  again,  on 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  animal ;   whether  black  or  white-faced,  Scotch 
or  Englifh ;  and  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  bone,  and 
natural  fize  of  the  animal ;  otherwife,  it  would  be  an  incongruous 
offspring  of  nature,  and  not  in  the  fitteft  ftate  for  fupporting  its 
exiitence.     Particulaf  individuals  may  difVer  from  this  rule ;  but 
every  breed,  or  clafs  of  animals,  will  be  found  to  agree  with  it  iix 

Sneral.     The  delicacy  of  the  flefli,  combined  with  the  fmallnefs 
the  bone  and  finenefs  of  th(5'  mufcular  fibre,  is  eminently  con- 
spicuous in  the  flefb  of  a  frnall  Highland  ftotj  when  compared 

with 
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that  of  a  large  Englifli  ox.  Travelling  or  eJcercife  can  never 
impcove  the  flefh  of  any  of  the  domefticated  animals,  but  mnft 
make  it  worfe,  by  increafing  the  ftrength  of  the  mufcular^fibrc : 
hence  the  flefh  of  wild  animals  is  alv^ays  tough,  hard,  and  drv; 
and  the  flefh  of  the  domedicated  animals  will  always  be  found  the 
moft  delicate  eating,  when  they  are  fattened  on  the  richcft  paf- 
'tures,  where  they  lye  at  their  eafe,  as  Milton  defcribes  the  cattle 
in  paradife, 

«  On  the  grafs 

Couch'd,  and  now  filled  with  pafture  gazing  fat.' 

It  may  alfo  be  added,  that  the  flcfli  of  the  f&male  of  every  ani- 
mal is  more  delicate  eating  than  that  of  the  male,  their  mufcular 
fibres  not  being  fo  flrong,  even  as  the  male  when  callrated  at  an 
early  period  ^  and  on  that  account,  they  are  alio  eaficr  fattened. 
The  popular  predileSion  for  wcdder  mutton,  feems  therefore^ 
amongll  many  others,  to  be  a  popular  error. 

I  have  no  predilection  for  black-faced  flieep,  otherwife  than  cm 
account  of  their  fmall  fize ;  and  prefer  fmall  animals  of  any  breed^^ 
not  only  on  account  of  their  being  more  delicate  eating,  but  be- 
caufe  I  think  they  are  fattened  at  lefs  expence,  that  is  to  fay,  that 
they  will  increnfc  more  in  weight,  in  proportion  to  the  food  thcjr 
cat,  than  the  larger  animal :  And  my  rcafons  for  thinking  fo  are, 
I/?,  That  the  fine  and  lefs  tenfe  fibres  of  the  fmall  animal  more 
cafily  expand,  and  allow  the  internal  veficles  interfperfcd  through 
the  flefli,  to  be  filled  with  fat,  and  other  animal  juices,  in  die 

Srocefs  of  feeding,  which  renders  it  more  marbled,  juicy,  and 
elicate  eating,  than  that  of  larger  animals ;  the  mufcular  fibres  of 
thofe  being  more  rigid,  refift,  in  a  greater  degree,  the  entry  of 
the  fat  and  juices  into  the  internal  veficles,  which,  added  to  the 
iftrength  of  the  fibre,  occafions  the  large  animal  to  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  feed,  and  its  flefh  coarfer,  and  lefs  juicy  and  pala- 
table, than  that  of  fmall  ones :  id/y^  The  grcatefl  increalc  of 
weight  in  the  proccfs  of  fattening,  is  laid  on  upon  the  furface. 
Now  it  is  obvious,  to  mathematical  demonflration,  and  confe- 
quently  may,  with  fome  propriety,  be  received  as  an  axiom, 
that  the  furface  of  fmall  animals  is  much  larger,  in  proportion 
to  their  weight  or  fize,  than  the  furface  of  large  ones.  There- 
fore, for  both  thefe  reafons,  the  fitnefs  of  the  fmall  animal  to 
Sutten  and  increafc  in  weight,  is  much  greater  than  in  the  large 
one  I  and  if  that  is  the  cafe,  the  additional  weight  will  be  laid  up- 
on die  fmall  animal,  with  lefs  expenditure  of  food.  I  frankly 
however  confefs,  that  this  opinion  is  in  a  great  meafure  founded 
VEpon  theory,  having  never  proved  it  by  fafts  myfelf ;  but  I  think 
k  has  been  fupported,  in  many  inflances,  from  the  aflonifhing  in- 
titdc  of  weight  to  which  fmall  Highland  cattle  have  frequently 
MB  brought.  I  believe  it  h^S  been  proved;  by  pretty  accurate 
**^  •'  experiipen 
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experiments,  that  eattle  eat  in  proportion  to  their  weight;  at 
leaft  I  knew  an  inftance  of  it  feveral  years  agOj  when  two  large 
cncen,  equal  in  weight  in  the  quarters  to  four  fmall  ones,  ate  re^ 
gularly  the  fame  weidit  of  turnips  and  hay  whilil  feeding. 

I  have  been  told,  by  a  farmer  who  ^equents  Morpeth  markety 
that  in  that  great  emporium,  he  can  fell  (heep,  of  the  weight  of 
15  lib.  per  quarter,  at  one  penny  per  pound  dearer  than  he  can 
Iheep  of  25  lib.  per  quarter.  If  this  is  a  fa£^,  does  it  not  account 
for  the  butchers  in  Newcaftle,  Manchefter,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bir- 
mingham, &c.  &c.  &c.  felling  two  quarters  of  tlie  Njcw  Lei^ 
cefters  for  one  of  the  black-faced  ?  The  reafon  is  obvious ;  they 
cannot  give  the  coalhearers,  keelmen^  pitmen,  miners,  and  fa- 
bricators, fo  good  a  pennyworth  of  the  one  as  of  the"  other,  fee- 
ing they  puTchafe  them  fo  much  dearer  themfelves.  The  cafe 
is  exa£lly  fimilar  in  Dalkeith  market.  The  fadl,  therefore,  whicli 
Ac  mailer  in  the  bufinefs  of  flieep-breeding  has  brouglit  forward 
in  fupport  of  his  arguments,  militates  againft  them,  and  the  con- 
duiion  he  draws  \  and  I  have  not  a  doubt,  but  that,  in  the  pror 
grefs  of  luxury,  every  perfon,  from  Cornwall  fouthward,  to  Caith* 
nefs  northward,  will  in  time  learn  to  defpife  -  the  large,  coarfe, 
olea^nous  mutton,  and  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  delicate 
flefli  of  the  fmaller  ones. 

The  breecier  of  coalheavers'  mutton  informs  us,  that,  *  when 
liungry  from  the  plough,  he  has  often  dipped  toafted  bread  in- 
to the  drippings  of  his  delicious  mutton,  and  then  ate  the  bread 
with  pleafure  and  avidity.  *  What  will  not  people  do  when  they 
are  hungry  !  I  have  heard  of  them  eating  the  foles  off  their 
ihoes ;  and  I  can  tell  him»  tliat  the  RuITian  failors,  when  in 
this  country,  ufed  often  to  climb  the  lamp-pofts,  and  dip  their 
bread  into  the  rancid  train  oil  of  the  lamp,  and  then  eat  the 
bread  with  pleafure  and  avidity.  Ben  Johnfon,  the  poet,  ufed 
to  remark,  that  his  wit  and  genius  were  improven  by  good  wine  \ 
andobfcrvcd,  that  he  always  produced  his  bed  dramatic  fcenes 
whenever  a  but  of  fack  of  the  befl  quality  was  tapped.  I 
am  however  afraid,  that  the  fop  in  the  pan  has  been  top 
heavy  for  the  breeder  of  coalhcaver  mutton's  ftomach,  and 
has  hurt  his  reafoning  faculties ;  learned  .doftors  telling  us, 
that  all  diforders  in  the  head  proceed  from  the  ftomach ;  for 
I  cannot  account  for  the  paragraph  which  immediately  fol- 
lows, on  any  other  principle.  He  fays — '  Epicurus  muft  allow 
me  to  put  him  right  alfo  in  one  other  article :  Mr  Brodte 
never  did  feed  nvbat  was  known  by  tl^  name  of  hottfe  lamb, ' 
"What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Was  the  writer  labouring  under 
the  eiFe£ls  of  the  fop  in  the  pan,  or  has  he  never  read  the  re- 
marks on  the  modern  improvement  of  farm  (lock,  any  more 
tJi^n  he  did  the  paragraph  which  gave  rife  to  it,  which  wa^ 
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cspllefsly  written  to  undeceive  the  publiCy  by  fliowing  that  Mf 
Brodie  never  did  feed  what  is  called  houfe  larrb^  and  even  that 
none  fuch  were  ever  fed  in  Scotland  for  fale,  but  in  one  year  ? 
Did  I  not  cxprefsly  fay,  that  Mr  Brodie,  feme  time  ago,  bred 
^arly  iamb  for  fupplying  the  Edinburgh  market  ?  Hf>w,  there* 
fore,  can  he  put  me  right  on  a  point  which  1  hnd  cxprrfsly  ad- 
mitted ?  He  further  adds,  *  that  Mr  Brodie^  by  foine  means 
bejl  kncnvn  to  himfelj\  had  the  addrefs  to  make  the  cwts  of  this 
very  breed  take  tne  tup  at  a  very  early  fcafon,  fo  as  to  bring  the 
earlieft  lambs  to  the  Edinburgh  market,  of  any  perfon  in  that  vi« 
cinity  at  that  period  ;  and  1  have  been  informed,  that  he  fold 
thefe  lambs,  to  tliC  amount  of  a  hundred,  at  twenty  (hillings/  or 
one  guinea  each.  Now,  Epicurus  t^tlks  of  thcfe  lambs  of  Mr 
Broiiic's  weighing  only  24-  or  3  lib.  per  quarter,  *  &c.  I  muft 
here  inform  him,  that  the  purchafers  of  early  lamb  in  the  £dm<* 
burgh  market  are  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  enjoy,  in  that  clc^ 
gant  city,  their  otmm  cum  digmtate — or  lawyers,  who  do  not  re» 
quire  a  fop  in  the  pan  to  relrefti  them  after  hard  labour.  Thcy 
herefore  prefer  delicate  early  lamb,  of  a  fmall  fizc,  which  it 
fcrved  up  cold  at  fupper  ;  and  on  that  account,  it  is  believed^ 
1  will  be  found  pretty  correft  with  refpctl  to  the  fizc  of  Mt 
Crodie's  early  lamb.  But  if  any  doubt  remains  with  him,  let 
him  confult  the  Edinburgh  butchers,  who  will  inform  him 
as  to  the  weiglit  and  fat  of  Mr  Brodit's  early  lamb,  when 
compared  with  what  is  now  brought  to  market  from  other 
places.  Your  correfpondent  judges  it  was  motives  of  prudence 
that  made  Mr  Brodie  ^ive  up  the  rearing  of  early  lamb.  I  am 
of  the  fame  opinion.  Probably  his  farm  of  Upper  Keith,  aU 
though  of  a  dry  foil  and  warm  expofure,  is  fituated  at  too  great 
a  diitance  from  the  fea,  for  raifing  a  bellyful  of  rich  paC* 
ture  grafs,  always  fo  neceflary  for  the  Ncw-Leicefters,  partly 
cularly  when  fattening  their  lamb. 

Mr  Brodie,  according  to  your  correfpondent's  account,  ^bf 
fome  means  heft  known  to  himfelf,  had  the  addrefs  of  making 
his  (lieep,  which  are  fometimes  tardy  at  -  procreating,  take 
the  tup  at  a  very  early  feafon.  This  is  a  moll  important  dif- 
covcry :  why  docs  he  conceal  his  light  under  a  buihel,  or 
hide  his  talei.ts  in  a  napkin  ?  If  Mr  Brodie  does  not  chufe 
that  his  co^ntrv  ihouid  iland  indebted  to  him  for  a  free 
difcovery  of  this  valuable  fecrct,  let  him  boldly  go  to  the 
Houfe  of -Commons,  and  demand  a  bonus  for  his  fecrct,  out  of 
'  the  public  purfe.  It  is  certainly  of  ten  times  more  value  than 
^Ikington's  mode  of  draining  *,  and  he  will  undoubtedly  be  fup- 
ported  in  his  demand  by  a  formidable  band  of  patriots,  on  both 
pdet  of  the  Houfe,  who  now  (hew  their  regard  for  their  coun- 
Vn^  !>/  reforming  farn^  ^ock.    A  refpt^lable  author  on  agri** 
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culture  informs  us,  that  when  the  good  women  in  the  High- 
lands want  to  make  their  cow«  take  the  bull,  they  lead  them 
out  to  crop  a  certain  herb  called  bulHng-grafs,  which  has  the  ef* 
fc£l  of  making  them  take  the  bull  immediately.  Perhaps  this 
rare  grafs  has  been  difcovered  upon  the  farm  of  Upper  Keith ; 
«nd,  if  fo,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  fome  of  it  will  be  brought  to 
snarket,  for  the  good  of  the  public.  As  to  what  the  mafter  in 
jJbeep-brecding  fays,  refpcfting  the  wool  of  the  Leicefter  breed 
|)eing  more  valuable  than  the  Ryeland,  the  fined  in  the  ifland  ; 
I  will  by  no  means  difpute  the  point,  becaufe  I  am  not  a  compe- 
tent judge  of  the  matter  \  only  I  muft  add,  that  what  he  ad- 
vances on  that  head,  is  by  no  means  fatisfadory,  at  lead  to  me* 
He  fays,  that^  formerly^  many  of  the  breeders  of  the  long,  or 
licavy-wpoled  Lincolnfhire  breed,  clipped  twelve  pounds  per 
fleece  over  their  whole  flock,  which  they  fold  for  is.  per  lib.,  or 
12s.  per  fleece  ;  whereas  the  Ryeland  only  averages  3  lib., 
%rhich  fells  at  3s.,  or  9s.  per  fleece.  From  which  he  leaves  the 
reader  to  infer,  that  it  is  more  profitable  rearing  l6ng,  than  fliort 
wool.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  argument  will  appear  evident, 
when  it  is  known,  that  he  is  comparing  the  largeft  breed  of 
fiieep  in  England  (and  even  that  not  the  New-Leicefters,  whofe 
merits  he  is  defending),  with  the  fmalleil,  perhaps  not  half  the 
weight  of  the  large  Lincolnfhire  breed  ;  and  if  (beep  eat  in  pro- 
portion to  their  weight,  which  is  highly  probable,  the  fine  ihort«* 
wooUed  kind  will  have  a  decided  preference  *,  as  an  acre  of  (heep 
pafture  will  then  produce  more  money,  in  (hort,  than  long  wool} 
the  only  criterion  by  which  a  juft  comparifon  can  be  drawn. 

We  are  alfo  informed,  that  the  New-Leiccfters  are  creeping 
fioHuly  up  the  hills  of  Scotland.  I  know,  by  a£tual  experience, 
from  the  great  quantity  of  fat  they  carry  on  their  backs,  that 
they  will  creep  flowly,  indeed,  up  hill ;  and  I  fhrewdly  fufpe£^, 
that  in  their  progrefs  upwards,  or  at  lead  before  they  are  domef- 
ticated  in  thefe  regions,  they  will  leave  their  outward  coat  of  fat 
behind  them,  together  with  the  tallow  in  their  bellies,  the  pride 
and  boad  of  their  breeder.  Before  I  have  done  with  this  gen- 
tleman, 1  mud  add,  that  in  the  outfet  of  his  paper,  he  under- 
took to  prove,  that  the  New-Leiceder  breed,  producing  two 
pounds  of  mutton,  where  one  was  produced  before,  was  much 
lifiranted  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  much  praife  was  due  to  Mr  Bro- 
die,  for  introducing  that  valuable  breed  into  this  country.  But 
\  have  ihewn,  that  in  place  of  proofs,  he  has  only  bVought  af- 
fcrtions,  without  a  fingle  fa£l  to  fupport  them  ;  and  that  how- 
crer  valuable  this  breed  may  be,  Mr  Brodie  at  Upper  Keith  tvas 
itot  the  perfon  'who  introduced  it  into  Scotland. 

Bt-lorc  1  conclude,  I  beg  leave  to  fay  a  few  words  to  your 
corrci'pondent  F«  £-i  whofe  argumenti  are  io  obfcarev  being 
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delivered  in  a  fort  of  parables,  that  I  cbnfefs  I  do  not  under* 
ftand  them.  What  does  he  mean  by  this  apothegm  ?  '  A  cpr« 
tain  author  wrote  a  book,   and  after   much   troubU'  and  ex« 

fence  in  the  publifhing  it»  he  could  find  nobody  that  would 
uy  it, '  &c.      What  is  all  this  to  the  quedion   at  iflue  ?   to 
me  it  is  inexplicable.     As  to  being  unfortunate  in  the  choice 
of  hog  mutton,    I   never  aflerted  that  it  was  good  eating.      I 
only  adduced  the  faft,   to  (hew,   that  young  (heep,  of  other 
breeds  than  the  New-Leicefters,  if  well  fed,  would  die  as  well 
as  they  :  nor  did  1  ever  difpute,  but  that  there  was  much  plea- 
fure  to  be  procured  under  a  blanket  or  a  petticoat ;     I  only  in* 
fid,  that  the  wool  of  the  New-Leicefters,  of  which  thefe  ar- 
ticles are  made,  is  not  near  fo  fine  or  valuable  as  the  (hort  cloth- 
ing wool,  which  fells  for  more  money ;  and,  from   the  prefent 
ftate  of  Europe,  muil  every  day  become  more  and  more  valuable; 
and  renders  the  extenfion  and  improvement  of  the  fhort-woolle^ 
(heep  abfolutely  neceflary  for  preferving  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture of  England.     Your  correfpondent  is  fo  dull,  ignorant,  or 
affefbed,  that  he  docs  not  know  my  motive  for  writing  the  ob- 
fcrvatioiis  on  the  modern  improvement  of  farm  ftock.     I  muft 
therefore  tell  him,  that  it  was  to  detc£l  the  fraud,  and  expofe 
the  folly  of  the  perfon,  who  inferted  the  abfurd  paragraph  in  the 
Edinburgh  newfpapers,  holding  up  Mi  Brodie  to  the  public  eye 
as  an  objed^  of  praife  and  admiration,  for  benefiting  the  Edin- 
burgh markets  with  his  houfc  lamb  and  coarfe  mutton,  when^ 
in  faft,  he  did  not  deferve  it  -,  but  this  your  correfpondent  at- 
tributes to  the  envy  of  a  little  mind.     I  may  furely  here  fafely 
apply  to  him  the  precept  of  the  great  maftcr  in  morals :  *  Why 
htholdejl  thou  the  mote  thai  u  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  conftderefi  not 
the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?  for  with  'what  judgment  yejudge^ 
yejball  btjudgedy  and  with  what  meafure  ye  mete,  it  Jhall  be  mea-* 
fured  to  you  again,  *     I  Ihall  therefore  be  bold  to  tell  him,  that  the 
envy  of  a  little  mind  proceeds  from  vanity,  the  offspring  of  ig- 
norance, combined  with  afFe£lation,  ef  which  he  has  pled  guil- 
ty.    Of  this,  nothing  can  be  more  ftriking,  than  from  my  hav- 
ing had  occafion  to  mention  a  name,  for  the  purpofe  of  fubftan- 
tiating  a  fud>,  and  his  laying  hold  of  this  circumftance,  to  hold 
iqp  Mr  Brodie  as  a  man  of  fortune,  who  has  arifen  to  opulence  \ 
and,  in  fo  doing,  he  has  been  odious  enough  to  draw  compari- 
fons  betwixt  them,  and  has  even  made  the  other  fuffer  (in  his 
(minion),  becaufe  he  is  not  fo  rich  as  Mr  Brodie.     If  this  is  not 
tne  effe£^  of  vanity,  fermenting  on  the  dregs  of  a  little,  fordid, 

ETeling  mind,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  I  muft  therefore 
k  upon  him  as  the  officious  friend  of  Mr  Brodie,  who  inferted 
ihe  paragraph  in  the  Edinburgh  newfpapers,  probably  without 
^  Knowledge  or  confent ;  and  certainly  that  gentleman  was 

very 
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Ycry  Httlc  obliged  to  him  for  hk  officious  interference  ia  thi9 
bufinefs*  There  was  certainly  no  occafion  for  obtruding  him 
upon  the  public.  His  adlual  merit,  as  a  fpiritcd  farmer,  is 
well  e(labli(hed|  and  for  which  he  (ha)l  alvi^ays  be  judly  appre- 
ciated by  Yours,  &c. 

Epicurus. 

note  by  the  conductor. 

Refpeft  for  our  old  friend  Epicurus^  with  whom  we  have 
been  long  connefted,  engages  us  to  prefent  the  above  paper  ler" 
hathtij  in  fo  far  as  our  management  is  implicated.  Perhaps  fome 
of  liis  remarks  might  have  been  fpared  ;  but,  being  made,  a  juftifi- 
catory  plea  is  neceiTary.  We  are  not  afraid  of  the  difcuflion, 
though  aware  it  can  aflbrd  little  pleafure  on  either  fide.  On  that 
account,  we  fliall  be  concife. 

The  praftice  adopted  by  us,  of  occafionally  offering  remarks 
on  the  communicaiions  of  correfpondents,  was  early  recom- 
mended by  a  refpedlable  friend,  as  being  the  alone  bell  method  of 
maintaining  the  congruity  of  the  work.  Befides,  it  occurred, 
that  the  diltance  betwixt  each  publication,  rendered  remarks  par- 
ticularly nccefTary,  in  the  fJril  inftance,  othcrwife  the  fubjefl 
might,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  forgotten  before  the  fucceeding 
Number  was  publiflied.  In  making  remarks,  we  are  juftified  by 
the  Muftiwt  RujlicutHy  an  agricultural  work,  publifhed  in  London 
about  thirty-feven  years  ago,  and  even  by  die  practice  of  many 
cotemporary  editors.  But  why  fhould  we  appeal  to  any  autho- 
rity at  all,  feeing  that  the  ftrongeft  fupport  may  be  drawn  from 
the  very  paper  before  us.  Our  worthy  correfpondent  quotes  a 
paffage  from  Mr  Dempfter's  letter,  which  is  much  to  qur  mind  $ 
and  here  we  relt  our  juilification.  If  the  fparks  from  the  colH- 
fion  of  argument  light  up  the  torch  of  truth,  and  lead  the  inquirer 
to  the  tree  of  knowledge,  then  every  additional  remark  or  argu- 
ment that  is  made  mufi  tend  to  promote  thefe  ends.  The  re- 
marks in  queftion  have  procured  three  or  four  additional  pages 
from  Epicurus  •,  and  had  the  one  been  avoided,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  information  communicated  in  the  other  would 
have  been  loft  to  tlie  public. 

Having  noticed  our  correfpondent's  exordium,  the  criticifms 
offered  by  him  call  next  for  our  attention.  Whether  he  is  a  fair 
critic,  and  whether  he  confounds  one  part  of  a  difpute  witli  ano- 
ther altogether  unconnefted  with  die  former,  we  are  not  bound 
to  fay.  He  is  keen,  and  perhaps,  in  fome  inftances*,  fteps  beyond 
his  objeft.  In  his  eagernefs  to  procure  good  mutton  and  good 
cloth,  he  perhaps  forgets  that  none  of  thefe  are  great  obje^ 
to  tlie  farmer  who  muft  keep  term-time.    Such  muft  confider 

whether 
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tviiether  this  breed  or  that  breed  of  (heep  will  pay  him  beft  for 
a  ehrto  quantity  of  ibod,  and  not  which  will  yield  the  greateft 
fdifli  to  his  pafete,  or  the  fofteft  clothing  to  his  oack. 

Epicurus's  firft  letter  feemed  to  embrace  two  objefts  :  ift,  Ta 
deted  the  fallacy  of  the  paragraph  inferted  in  the  Edinburgh  newf- 
papers;  and,  idly, To  depretiatethe  New-Leicefter,  or,  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  improved  breed  of  flieep.  In  our  remarks  upon 
that  letter,  we  virtually  joined  him  in  his  firft  obje6b,  at  leaft  fd 
far  as  refpetEled  the  matter  of  houfe  lamb ;  and,  with  refpeft  to 
the  fecond,  /.  e,  tlie  merit  or  valxie  of  the  New-Leicefter  breed  of 
iheep,  we  remarked,  that  he  Jiad  not  confidered  the  fubjeft  in  a 
tnie  point  of  view,  that  is  to  fay,  his  ai^uments  were  folcly  di- 
refted  to  the  quality  of  their  flefli,  not  to  the  profit  and  k)f$  arifing 
from  the  breed.  This  is  the  fum  and  fubftance  of  the  difpute, 
fo  far  as  we  interfered  ;  and  let  any  impartial  perfon  examine  liis 
paper,  and  tJie  attendant  remarks,  and  fay,  whether  the  latter  are 
not  ftriftly  applicable.  If  the  paper  had  been  confined  to  the  pa- 
ragraph in  the  newfpapers,  Epicurus  would  have  been  perfedJy 
right,  when  he  fays  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  profit  and 
lofs ;  but  the  remark  made  by  us  applied  to  anotlier  part,  in  which 
profit  and  lofs  was  materially  concerned. 

Whether  the  compliment  we  paid  to  the  author  of  the  letter  fign- 
ed  *  A  Breeder  of  Coalheavers^  Muttotiy '  be  juft  or  not,  we  muft 
leave  to  be  determined  by  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  me^ 
rit«  of  that  refpeftable  gentleman.     This,  however,  and  the  re- 
mark which  followed,  v'tx.  that  it  might  almoft  be  received  as  an 
axiom,   that,'  in  general  cafes,   the  New-Leicefter,  or  improved 
breed  of  fheep,  are  more  profitable  to  the  fanner  than  many  o- 
ther  breeds,  forms  the  efl'ence  of  his  fecond  criticifm.     We  are 
therein  accufed  of  acting  didactically,  dogmatically,  and,  in  iliortj 
of  giving  opinions  altogether  unfupported  by  proof.     We  did  not 
know  before,  that  giving  a  fimple  opinion  was  afting  dida£t;icaUy9 
and  are  yet  to  learn,  that  didactic  and  dogmatic  are  fynonymous 
terms.     But  be  thefe*  things  as  they  may,  we  muft  be  allowed  to 
think,  that  the  rapid  fpread  of  the  New-Leicefter  over  a  great 
part  of  the  ifland,  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  their  intrinfic  and  Uipe- 
rior  quality  as  feeders.     We  do  not  fay  that  the  extenfion  of  the 
breed  warrants  us  to  lay  down  as  an  axiom,  that  they  are  the  befk 
l)reed  \  but  it  certainly  juftifies  the  opinion  given,  that,  in  gene- 
ral cafes,  they  will  prove  more  profitable  to  the  fanner  tlian  many 
Otliers.     Docs  Epicurus  mean  to  maintain,  that  every  animal  feeds 
or  fattens  in  dircft  proportion  to  the  food  it  confumes  f     If  he 
doeSs  we  might  ufe  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  in  return,  were 
tpe  not  averie  to  making  an  application. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  afcertaining  the  value  of  tlifferent 
ti<tdi»  we  Cfin  have  no  objection  to  what  is  fuggcfted  by  Epici- 
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ni8,  and  ai^  of  opinion,  that  few  people  are  better  qualified  ta 
coadu6i  fuch  trials  than  himfelf.  Local  circumftances,  with  him^ 
are  favourable  to  fuch  comparative  inveftigationsi  and  we  are  ia* 
tisfied  with  his  accuracy.  Befides,  he  fliould  remember,  that  the 
0nus  probands  lies  upon  his  fhoulders,  and  not  upon  the  gentle- 
men who  have  defended  the  New-Leicefter,  or  improved  breed  of 
flieep. 

If  Epicurus's  friend,  who  has  made  a  comparative  trial  of  oxen 
and  horfes  in  farm  labour,  will  favour  the  public  with  the  refult 
of  his  experiments,  through  the  channel  of  our  Magazine^^  we 
promife,  that  he  fhall  pafs  the  ordeal  without  a  touch  from  our 
iword,  though  we  will  not  engage  for  our  correfpondents.  Why 
need  the  gentleman  be  afraid  ?  If  the  comparative  trial  is  accu- 
rate I  if  it  is  fairly'  detailed  ;  and  if  his  conclufions  are  juftly 
drawn,  he  may  fafely  come  forward  ;  and  we  may  add,  that  iSf 
he  annexes  his  name,  the  communication  cannot  fail  to  have  weight 
with  an  impartial  public.  N. 


TO   THE    CONDUCTOR   OF   THE    FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

An  Anfwer  to  Obfer  vat  tons  en  Tithes^  No^  XIIL  p,  61—76. 

Sir, 

In  your  1 3th  Number,  A  Friend  to  Improvements  obferves,  that 
'  you  did  right  in  giving  a  place '  to  a  paper  of  mine  on  titheSf 
in  the  preceding  one,  *  as  it  ferved  to  difplay  the  weaknefs  of 
the  caufe. '  I  thank  you  for  that  indulgence,  and  venture  to 
prefume  on  a  repetition  of  tlie  favour,  even  though  your  com* 
pliance  (hould  afford  him  additional  matter  for  expoiing  the  weak- 
nefs of  my  arguments.  You  happened,  however,  to  give  mf 
obfervations  an  improper  title.  Inftead  of  defending  tithes,  I  al- 
lowed the  exaGion  of  them  to  be  unfavourable  to  improvements 
m  agriculture,  to  be  often  vexatious  and  oppreffive  to  occupiers 
of  land,  and  attended  with  odium,  trouble,  and  lofs,  to  the  ex-^ 
aftors.  Thus  far  the  gentleman  and  I  agree ;  and,  confequent- 
ly,  we  mull  agree  concerning  the  propriety  of  getting  rid  of 
tnem  in  a  fair  and  equitable  w^y,  if  fuch  a  way  can  be  found. 

Two  points,  chiefly,  are  at  iluic  between  us — the  nature  of 
the  right  by  which  tithes  are  held,  and  the  extent  of  the  evil 
arifing  from  them.  To  thefe  two,  all  other  fubje^s  of  diffei'* 
cnce  in  our  opinion  are  reducible. 

He  feems  to  confider  tithes,  not  as  a  real  eftate,  but  as  a  tax 
Upon  an  eilate,  which,  like  all  other  taxes,  may  be  conmiuted  at 
Ihe  pleafure  of  the  JUegiflature,  when  the  public  good  requures  it, 

with 
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with  or  without  the  confent  of  the  holders :    whereas,  I  look 

Dpon  them  to  be  a  facred,  unalienable  right,  held  by  the  fame, 

or  at  lead  as  (Irong  a  tenure^  as  the  lands  oiit  of  which  they 

are  drawn,  and  liable  to  be  aiFcfVcd  by  any  a£b  of  the  Legillature, 

juft  as  land  is  affccled,  and   no  farther.     The  Britiih  conditu- 

cion  can  no  more  authorife  all  the  tithes  to  be  fold  or  commuted 

than  it  can  authorifc  all  the    land  in  the  kingdom  to  be  fold  or 

coQimuted  *.     For  the  found nefs  of  this  dodlrine,  I  refer  your 

correfpondent  to  any  lawyer  of  reputation  in  the  fiiler  king* 

doms. 

the 

*  It  was  in  illuRratiii)^  this  part  of  the  fubjc6l,  that  I  introduced 
fieajure  ^rhunds  and  bad  Jarming.  Your  correfpoudent  afks,  •  What 
analogy  is  thiTc  between  thefe  matters  and  tithes  ?  *  With  fubmiflioa 
to  him,  tlicre  is  an  evident  and  ftriking  *  analogy  between  thefe  mat- 
ters '  and  the  argument  they  were  intended  to  elucidate.  For  if  the 
reafon  for  abolilhing  or  commuting  tithes  be,  that  the  profperity  of 
agriculture  requires  it ;  then,  for  the  fame  reafon,  pleafure  grounds 
ought  to  be  occafionally  in  tillage,  and  bad  farmers  turned  out  of  their 
pofTeilions — not  *  compelled  to  be  good  ones  ; '  language  neither  ufed 
by  me,  nor  to  be  fairly  inferred  from  any  thing  I  advanced.  I  humbly 
apprehend,  that  this  meafure,  fubjetling  pleafure  grounds,  and  land 
improperly  managed,  to  a  regular  rotation  of  crops,  according  to  the 
acknowledged  rules  of  good  hufbandr)',  would  be  of  more  effential  fer- 
vice  to  the  intorell  of  agriculture,  than  getting  free  from  tithes.  And 
I  alfo  apprehend,  (though  here  I  fpeak  under  corredlion),  that  a  Bri- 
tifh  Parliament  can,  by  its  inherent  power,  enforce  the  former  without 
confulting  thofe  conceniLd,  but  cannot  touch  the  latter.  I  (hould  in- 
deed be  heartily  fony  to  fee  this  inherent  power  enforcing  fuch  an  ar- 
bitrary meafure  ;  for  I  agree  with  your  correfpondent  in  thinking,  that 
t^'ery  gentleman  is  entitled  to  manage  his  pleafure  ground,  and  every 
tenant  his  farm,  in  the  manner  that  appears  mott  profitable,  or  even 
mod  agreeable,  to  themfelves  ;  and  that  both  are  fulficiently  puniflied 
in  being  dif.ippointed  of  their  expefted  objedl.  But  the  queilion  ftill 
recurs — Why  Ihould  lithe-holders  be  under  a  compulfion,  for  the  fake 
4jf  agricultun*,  frnsn  wliich  c»thers  are  exempted,  in  a  cafe  where  agri- 
culture is  equally  concerned  ?  I  do  not  urge  the  tillage  of  plealure 
grounds,  or  the  ejei'tlon  of  bad  fiu-men  ;  I  only  contend j  that  thefe  are 
more  eafily  efudteil  than  the  commutation  of  tithes,  and  fully  as  bene- 
ficial to  agriculture  ;  and  that,  from  regard  to  conliftency,  the  adve- 
catcs  for  tlie  one  ilioulJ  be  equally  zealous  for  the  other. 

N^  B. — It  may  be  pr(^j)or  to  mention  here,  that,  fmce  the  above  wa« 
written  (with  a  view  of  being  infcrted  in  No.  14.),  a  new  opponent 
fcu  arifcu  in  that  Niunber,  under  the  fignature  of  W.,  to  wiioie  long 
TBJifbinng  about  ri^ht^  what  is  faid  in  the  text,  and  in  this  note,  may 
be  confidered  as  a  funic k^nt  anfwer.     I  would  beg  of  that  gentkman 
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The  inftanccs  which  he  produces,  of  legal  interference  v 
private  property,  are  not  quite  to  the  purpofe.  It  is  well  kno^ 
that  tithes  in  North  Britain  were  not  commuted  j  nor  are  th 
ftriftly  fpeakinp,  commoted  at  this  day.  At  the  Reformatr 
fhey  were  wreftcd  from  the  Church,  or  rather  tacitly  gi- 
Bp  by  her  in  the  pliTen2y  of  fanaticifm.  By  the  Crown,  v 
thuii  pot  hold  of  them,  they  were  profufely  Beftowed  on  peo 
of  influence,  refamed  and  alienated  a  fecond  time,  with  Hbt 
to  proprietors  of  land  to  bring  them  to  a  valuation  and  falc,  1 
der  the  burden  of  providing  for  the  reformed  clergy.  Tk 
nfurpations,  grants,  and  regulations  of  the  Crown,  were  af 
wards  ratified  by  Parliament.  Bat  the  proceedings,  both  of 
King  and  Parliament,  bear  evident  marks  of  havi-ng  been  in 
cnced  by  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  times.  And,  farely,  a  m 
fure  originating  in  the  ufurpation  of  the  JPrince,  and  carried 
.  by  his  arbitrary  deeifion,  though  afterwards  adopted  by  Par 
ment,  cannot  be  recommended  as  a  precedent  for  the  abolitior 
tithes  in  South  Britain,  in  the  prefent  fettled  ftate  of  governme 
when  property  of  every  kind  is  clearly  defined  and  protefted 
law.  The  jurifdiflion  a<D:  is  rather  more  in  point  v  fet  it  c 
took  away  privileges,  incompatible  with  the  order  and  fafet] 
the  community,,  with  the  profefled  or  tmpKed  confent  of  fc 
pofleflbrs,  though  under  a  violent  oppofition  from  others  ;  ] 
of  whom  certainly  were  a<!luated  by  the  principle  of  family  pi 
to  retain  hereditary  honours,  while  the  other,  and  perhaps 

grc 
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not  to  carry  me  farther  back  than  I  .go  myfelf,  and  that  is  only  to 
law  of  England,  as  it  has  been  for  ages,  and  is  now,  refpe£ling  tit 
By  that  law,  they  are  held  and  conveyed  juft  as  ellates  arc.  The  < 
ter^  titk'cL'edj  <>v  whatever  name  it  legally  obtains,  which  g^'ves  the 
prietOF  a  right  to  tlie  lands,  contains  the  titular's  right  to  the  tit 
If,  in  any  inftancc,  land*  are  held  l>y  prefcriptive,  not  by  WTitten  rij 
fo  are  the  tytlics  diawn  from  them,  wlictlier  by  laymen  or  clergy.  . 
where  two  properties  belong  to  two  individuals  or  bodies  by  the  1 
common  right,  there  is  cqiial  injuilice  in  compelling  a  fait  or  comn: 
tion  of  the  lefTer  aa  of  the  gi\?ater.  When  he  afks — *  what  right 
Church  has  to  he  fubfifted  by  the  landed  inteivft  alone  ? '  he  foi 
that  the  queftion  relates  to  title's,  not  to  tlie  fubfiftencc  of  the  Chi 
and  would  not  be  in  the  leafl  affe(!iled  though  none  of  them  went  to  fi 
her  members.  With  regard  to  the  Iri(h  union,  I  apprehend  it  wa 
compliflled  agreeably  to  the  wifhcs  of  a  vail  majority,  in  both  kingd 
of  thofe  who  had  a  legal  interefl  in  it ;  and  fo  will  tithes  be  commi 
when  a  majority  of  thofe  interefted  in  the  commutation  fliall  agree  1 
k.  At  leaft,  1  have  always  underflood,  that  all  adls  of  the  Le| 
ture,  interfering  with  private  property,  were  pafled  \vith  the  con 
«ften  upon  the- application,  of  a  majority  of  the  people  coocemcdL 
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gitater  part,  had  nothing  elfe  in  view,  but  to  enhance  the  price 
of  what  found  policy  requir<;d  them  to  rclinquidi.  With  regard 
CO  the  taxes  on  tea  and  coals^  converted  into  one  on  windows 
and  another  on  fpirits,  all  canal,  road,  and  harbour  bills,  they 
proceed  upon  the  undeniable  principle,  that  fubjeQs  mud  fur- 
render  part  of  their  property  for  the  fecurity  and  improvement 
of  the  remainder,  and  that  the  Legiflature  is  the  competent 
judge  of  the  part  to  be  thus  furrendcred.  But  the  commutation 
of  .tithes  would  be  a  furrender,  not  of  a  part^  but  of  the  "whole 
of  a  property,  fo  valuable,  as  to  amount,  according  to  your  cor- 
refpondent,  to  one  (ixtecnth  of  the  rental  of  the  country,  an4 
to  much  more  *,  according  to  my  conje«Slure.  Now,  fuppoGng 
tithes  to  be  property  in  his  fenfe  of  the  word,  as  annuities  and 
wages  are,  or  as  any  lucrative  tax  is,  and  fubje£t,  like  them,  to 
be  modified  and  altered  by  the  Legiflature,  would  he  not  think 
it  rather  an  unprecedented  and  unconftitutional  (tretch  of  power 
in  a  Britiih  Parliament,  to  enforce  an  exchange,  even  of  fucli 
property,  to  the  extent  of  three  millions  yearly,  without  previ- 
oafly  obtaining  the  confent  of  the  parties  inrereited  ?  However 
much  we  may  differ  on  other  points,  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  nei- 
ther he,  nor  any  lover  of  his  country,  would  advife  fuch  an  im- 
portant meafure  to  be  pufhed  forward,  contrary  to  the  wifhes  of 
cither  the  purchafers  or  the  fellers.  He  furely  mud  be  fenfible^ 
that  not  merely  their  concurrence,  but  their  cordial  co-opera- 
tion, is  nectflary  to  carry  it  into  effe^l ;  and  that  remonstrances 
from  all  the  farmers  and  grand  juries  in  the  kingdom,  would 
not  be  Itftened  to,  till  they  unite  in  an  application,  and  fix  upon 
the  general  outlines  of  the  commutation.  Of  nil  this  he  feems 
himfelf  to  be  abundantly  aware,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the 
plan  which  he  fuggells  and  illuftrates.  Are  we  then  agreed 
concerning  the  neccflity  of  prevailing  with  tithe-holders  and  land- 
holders, not  to  confent  pafllvely  to  a  commutation,  but  to  enter 
Ecaloufly  into  an  amicubie  adjullment  of  the  terms  on  which  it 
ihould  take  phicc  ?   This  is  the  radical  principle  for  which  [  con- 

Q^q  q  2  tend. 

Suppofing  48  millions,  as  he  computes,  to  be  the  annual  rental  of 
land        '         r       ,        .     r  .1     1     1  ,    1     .../    r  *     ^ 

of  valuing  tithes  in  Scotland,  amounting  to  more  tliaii  feveil  millions^ 
would  be  the  tithe  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  eircumflanees  whrLli  lie  and 
I  have  mentioned,  dedu^^lions  (hould  be  allowed  to  n?dnce  it  to  one 
dgkthf^or  4^  millions.  The  gentleman  may  be  riglit  as  to  the  real  va- 
Iflto  of  tithes  actually  draw,:  ;  but,  in  commuting  them,  a  fair  ellimate 
"he  made  of  their  prc^bahle  amount,  as  the  bafis  of  the  commutaw 
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tend.     Nor  does  your  correfpondent  difpute  it,  though  li 
not  lay  fo  much  ftrefs  upon  it  as  it  defcrves. 

There  is  no  material  difference  in  our  opinions  concerni 
means  of  perfuading  thefe  parties  to  a  cordial  agreement  < 
fubjedl.  For  1  have  the  fatisfadlion  to  perceive,  that,  wl 
fneers  at  me  for  laying  it  down  as  a  maxim,  '  that  all  r 
good  fenfe  are  guided  by  worldly  intereft,*  (and  that  ma 
certainly  maintain  with  refpeft  to  all  temporal  concerns), 
peals  himfelf  to  this  very  principle  in  fupport  of  his  plai 
recommends  it  as  beneficial  to  the  public,  to  landholders,  to 
holders,  and  farmers.  I  am  happy  that  he  virtually  fub 
to  my  creed  ;  and  am  confident,  that,  fo  far  (and  fo  fai 
as  his  plan  and  his  arguments  are  calculated  to  work  01 
defcriptions  of  men,  he  may  be  inftrumental  in  accomp 
the  defired  change.  On  the  reft  of  the  public,  his  reafonii 
his  eloquence  arc  abfohurly  thrown  away.  Not  that  the 
unable  to  underftand  them  and  be  convinced,  but  thai 
convi£^iou  can  neither  convince  thofe  concerned  in  the  fr 
purchafe  of  tithes,  nor  compel  them  to  fell  and  buy  v 
conviftion.  Here  it  is,  that  thofe  formidable  obftacles 
the  way,  which  I  am  accufed  oS  Jlariing.  I  mentioned 
circumftances,  which  naturally  difpofe  the  one  party  to 
high,  and  the  other  too  low,  a  value  on  tithes,  and  whicl: 
only  be  done  away  by  farmers  coming  forward  with  fuch 
offers  of  additional  rent,  as  would  enable  the  landholders 
tisfy  the  titheholders,  and  to  put  fometbing  in  their  own  p- 
This  difficulty  is  increafed  in  proportion  as  wafte  lands  a 

Caftures  can  be  rendered  produ6iive  by  tillage.  Wer6 
olders  to  bear  a  (hare  of  the  expence  incurred  in  fuch  inr 
mcnts  \  to  avoid  it,  they  might  take  lefs  for  their  tithes 
being  liable  to  no  fuch  expence,  and  yet  entitled  to  a  pro] 
of  the  produce  arifing  from  that  expence,  they  have  a  r 
fet  a  high  price  upon  their  tithes,  and  to  fay,  *  If  they  be 
that  price,  pay  it ;  and  though  they  fhould  not  be  worth  fc 
to  you  proprietors,  yet  if  they  be  worth  it  to  you  and  the 
jointly,  let  each  pay  a  part. '  I  would  not  commend  th 
triotifm  in  afting  thus,  I  fpeak  only  of  their  right.  And 
ever  men  have  a  right,  it  muft  be  made  their  intereft  1 
^ith  it.  If  they  demand  too  much,  nobody  will  pu 
though  buyers  will  rather  ftretch  a  point  for  fuch  an  im| 
article  as  the  tithes  of  their  own  lands.  But  if  thefe  cat 
bought  fo  as  to  afford  a  reafonable  pp  fit  to  landlords  anc 
ers,  improvements  muft  either  ftop,  or  be  carried  on  un« 
burden  of  their  crxa£tion.  Your  correfpondent  cannot  b 
UXLt^  thatj  under  this  burden^  large  tra^s  have  been  f 
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*■■  tiallf  improvrn,  very  much  to  the  honour  and  emolument  of 

I  fvmers,  and  that  other  traf^s,  in  favourable  (ituacionSy  admit 

-I  of  equal  improvement  under  the  fame   burden.     Ar  the  fame 

'^1   Cimei  I  frankly  allow,  that  there  are  eztcnfive  diflrif^s,   where 

the  exaQion  would  c  ffedlually  preclude  any  attempt  at  meliora^ 

tion«  or  at  lead  render  it  extremely  doubtful  how  far  farmera 

of  Ikili  and  cntrrprife  fliould  venture  upon  them.     Thefc  fafls^ 

while  reprrfenting   tithes   as  decid  dly  hollilc   to   agriculture^ 

Oiov  how  very  difRcult,  if  not  impra^icable,  it  is  to  fall  upon  a 

general  rule  for  their  commutation,  which  would-  apply,   with 

Ojuai  fairnefs,  to  every  cafe,   and   meet  the  ideas  of  all  con* 

cemed.     From  the  general  drain  of  his  letter  and  his  plan,  your 

correfpondent  is  not  infenfible  of  this  diiliculty,  though  he  feems 

not  CO  fee  it  in  fo  (Iriking  a  point  of  view  as  1  do 

But  there  arc  other  fafts  (efpecially  two  very  glaring  ones^  in^ 
Sanced  in  my  former  letter),  which  furnifh  a  (Irong  prcfumption^ 
that  tithes,  tnough  an  acknowledged  grievance,  are  not  a  griev- 
ance of  fuch  magnitude  and  extent  as  their  enemies  reprefent. 
One  of  thcfe  your  correfpondent  paflcs  over  in  filence,  though  he 
pvcs  me  a  piece  of  information  concerning  it,  which  ftrengtheng 
ny  inference :    *  Lay-tithes,  it  is  believed  from  good  authority, 
extend  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  Engliih  territory. '     To  the  falc  or 
commutation  of  fuch  tithes,  there  is  no  legal  obftruciion.     Yet 
few  of  them  have  been  bought  or  commuted.     Whence  has  this 
happened  ?     Why  propofc  *  an  aft  of  the  liCgiflaturc, '  for  the 
commutation  of  this  *  obnoxious  burden, '  this  *  pernicious  and 
unpopular  tax,*  when  one  fourth  part  of  it,  which  may  be  com- 
muted without  fuch  an  art,  remains  in  tlie  hands  of  lay-impro* 
priators  ?     Till  thefe  fimple  queftions  are  anfwercd  in  a  fatistac- 
tory  manner ;  to  warrant  a  contrary  inference,  I  muil  continue  to 
infer,  as  I  have  done,  tlvat  lay-tithes,  at  leait,  arc  not  an  d^zyjl  of 
great  magnitude.     Yet  he  tells  U3,  *  thefe  arc  M'orfe   than  titlies 
paid  to  clergymen.  '     By  his  own  account,  the  latter  mull  be  an 
f^nl  of  Jiill  Ufs  magnitude.     That  neither  the  one  kind,  nor  tlie  o- 
ther,  are  an  evil  of  fuch  cxtenfive  and  deplorable  magnitude,  as 
to  call  for  legal  intcrpofition,  my  fccond  faft  (which  he  vainly 
tries  to  explain  away)  eilablifhes  beyond  a  doubt.     For,  in  that 
cafe,  all  panics  concerned  would  have  been  cordial  and  unanimous 
in  defiring  a  commutation.     The  attempts  hitherto  made  have 
been  flight,  and  proceeded  from  one  fide.     Titke-holders  have  ne- 
Ter  ftirred  in  the  bufmefs.     While  they  and  tlie  great  mafs  of 
tbe  '9pprejfed  titke-payers  remain  uninfluenced  by  the  marked  *  re* 
probation  of  feven  eighths  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  were  employ- 
ed bf  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  furveying  the  kingdom, '  muft 
itpvtif,  conclude^  citlier  that  the  evil  is  not  fore,  or  that  the  peo- 
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pie  are  fo  flupid  and  infenfible,  as  not  to  feel  it  ?  •  If  their  I 
weighty  authority  did  not  inform  and  convince  me,  •  relative  to 
the  difagreeable  fituation  of  thofe  placed  under  the  tithing  fjrf- 
tem, '  in  oppofition  to  this  incontrovertible  fadl,  what  informa- 
tion or  conviction  could  he  ex  peel  me  to  obtain  from  the  *  letter 
of  his  friend  in  England  ? '  Let  me  allt  him,  if  he  fcrioufly  be- 
lieves the  defcription  there  given  to  be  generally  applicable  to  eve- 
ry part  of  the  kingdom  where  tithes  are  drawn  ?  Does  he  be- 
lieve that  all,  or  mod,  or  even  many  tithe-owners,  acl  in  fuch  an 
opprcfllve  manner  ?  Does  he  believe  that  one  tithe-owner  out  of 
5,  of  10,  of  20,  or  even  out  of  100,  acl  fo  ?  For  my  part,  I 
mull  b:licve  inftances  of  fuch  conduct  to  be  extremely  rare;  bc- 
caufe,  were  they  either  general  or  frequent,  they  would  excite 
greater  exertions  to  get  rid  of  tithes  than  have  hitherto  appeared. 
If  he'  lv)oks  upon  thtm  in  the  fame  light,  he  mieht  have  fpared 
himtelf  the  trouble  of  inferting  the  letter ;  for  it  does  not 
ftrjngthen  his  caufe  ;  it  only  proves,  what  in  all  cafes  holds  true, 
that  th^Tc  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  If  he  can  pcrfuade 
liimfolf  tliat  fuch  iiiftances  are  numerous,  let  him  account  for  the 

feeble 

*  The  prevalent  ufe  of  horfcs,  rather  than  oxen,  in  fpite  of  plaufibk 
theories,  is  an  apt  illudration  of  this  conclufion.  Your  conrefpondeot 
bimfelf  allows  that  '  it  carries  a  fpccious  appearance.  *  It  will  be  foand 
to  be  as  /did  as  it  is  fpecious,  when  fairly  applied  to  the  cafe  at  iflue. 
Farmers  do  not  ufc  oxen,  becaufe  it  it  not  for  their  interefl.  Landlords 
do  not  purchafe,  or  commute  lay-tithes,  becaufe  if  is  not  for  their  interefl* 
Landlords  and  farmerb  have  hitherto  entered  into  no  concert,  or  Hiewn 
any  vigorous  defire  to  get  church-tithes  comnnuted,  becaufe  it  is  mt  for 
the'^r  interefl.  Tithe-owners  have  hitherto  taken  no  fteps  to  get  an  c- 
quivalent  for  tithes,  becaufe  it  is  not  for  their  interejl.  1  do  not,  how- 
ever, pufh  the  ar^rumcnt  to  its  full  extent.  I  conteiit  myfelf  with  In- 
ferring, that  thoiijj-h  tithes  be  a  grievance,  they  arc  a  more  tolerable 
one,  than  any  plan  hitherto  pr  »p(>fed  for  getting  free  from  them.  Ttie 
illudration  will  not  be  applied,  by  a  fair  reafoner,  in  any  other  fcnfe; 
and  1  fubmit  it  to  tl.e  candour  of  your  correi'pondent,  if  hid  applies- 
tion  be  the  natural  and  jull  one.  With  regard  to  <  the  common  fen^ 
of  farmer?, '  I  fhould  be  forry  If  any  thing,  in  my  former  or  pref*^"' 
letter,  could  be  conilrued  into  an  iniinuation  again(i  it;  and,  as  their 
tamencfs  under  the  vexatious  buvden  of  tithes  would  be  no  pi  oof  of  it» 
I  infer  from  this  tamenefs,  that  tiilics  are  lefs  vexatious  than  he  is  will- 
irg  to  allow.  Mr  W.  indeed  tells  us,  *  the  difapprobation  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large  a^rainlt  ihcm  Is  btcoaie  fo  ilrong,  that  It  muil  find  uiieranec 
fomewherc  ; '  but  he  afterwards  tells  us,  that,  in  all  former  iriftances 
•  the  riuquence  of  the  clergy  wrought  on  the  fympathy  of  the  people  % 
and  thut  the  landed  intertft  quickly  gave  up  the  caufc. '  i\,coDclu^V? 
proofj  that  tilh(.s  have  been,  and  are  feverely  felt  \ 
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ieebfe  impreflion  which  they  m;ikc  upon  the  public  mind,  and  the 
general  torpor  that  prevails  with  regard  to  the  commutation  of 
lithes.  Let  him  not  Ihcltcr  himfclt  under  the  old  adage,  that 
*  what  belongs  to  every  body,  belongs  to  nobody  ; '  or  plead  that 
tenants  only  fulicr,  as  an  anology  for  laiullords  being  negligent ;  or 
lay  ftrefs  on  mere  refoluiions  of  Craiul  JuricK,  which  <;nded  in 
doing  nothing.  Did  tenants,  in  general,  uilier  to  cnc  half  the 
extent  that  he  and  his  frienil  de/cribc,  their  fuHerii>gs  would  force 
themfelves  on  the  iwdcc  of  proprietors  and  the  public,  and  impe- 
lioufly  and  fuccefsfuUy  call  for  rcdrefs. 

This  lame  letter  muit  not  be  diimilleu,  without  further  animad- 
rerfion.  I  cannot  h-lp  regretting,  that  the  writer  has  not  fpeei- 
ficd  fome  particular  facts,  from  which  we  might  have  known^ 
with  certainty,  how  far  he  or  his  neighbours  have  really  been  ag- 
giieved  by  the  vexatious  conduct  of  tithe-hoJders,  and  what  pro- 
portion ot  their  grievances  hi'.s  arifen  from  tlve  laity  and  from  the 
clergy :  for  information  on  thefe  points  feems  aLfolutely  ncccf- 
fary,  to  afcert.im  whctiicr  there  he  occaHon  for  legal  intcrpofition, 
or  whether  relief  can  be  obt;wneil  without  it.  If  opprcffive  exac- 
tions be  few  and  partial,  (as  I  apprehend  for  the  reafons  already 
afligned),  individual  fufTerers  iliould  be  left  to  make  the  be(t  com- 
pofition  they  can-  If  fuch  exactions  be  general,  to  whom  are  they 
to  be  imputed  ?  Not  furely  to  lay- impropriators  :  for  landlords 
have  it  in  tlKir  power  to  remove  them,  by  purchafmg  their  tithes. 
If  landlords  will  not  employ  this  power,  upon  being  fuitably  rc- 
imburf'jd,  ibcj  are  to  blame.  If  tenants  rcfufe  f^jch  an  additional 
rent,  as  will  amount  to  a  fuitable  reimburicment,  they  are  to 
blame.  Yet  he  tel!s  u^,  *  tlie  great  tithes  are  generally  in  the 
Lands  of  laymen*,'  and  he  eaiumerates  '  corn'  among  the  great 
titlies.  Do  laymen,  then,  prevent  farmers  from  '  harvefting  their 
com,  and  depalluring  their  ijtlils  in  proper  time  ? '  A-nd  do  land- 
lords tamely  fubmit  lo  a  burden,  from  which  they  can  be  relieved 
on  paying  a  fair  compcufation  ?  Or  are  tenants  backward  in  urg- 
ir»g  their  landlords  to  give  tlie  compenfation,  and  in  ofilreng  fome- 
thing  more  than  an  annual  equivalent  for  the  value  of  it  ?  Will 
your  correfpondent,  or  his  Englilh  friend,  who  are  fo  well  ac- 
•quainted  with  the  fubjec'l,  be  fo  kind  as  to  fay  where  the  blame 
lies  ?  There  may  be  inltances,  where  family  pride,  perlbnal 
pique,  or  jwlitical  diiVcrences,  prevent  lr/"impn)priators  from  dif- 
pbfing  of  tithes.  But,  in  general,  thefe  conliderations  are  calily 
overbalanced  by  fclf-interell.  To  that  powerful  piinciple,  the 
oppreiled  will  very  fcldom  apply  in  vain  Where  they  do  not  ap- 
ply, I  dare  fiiy  it  mull  be  allowed,  that  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
dtne-holders  ufing  a  right,  however  unfriendly  to  agriculture, 
vhich  the  very  perfons,  mod  intererted  in  the  profperity  of  agri- 
«ilture,  negled,  or  decline  to  purchafe. 

(^q  q  4  M 
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As  far  as  the  clergy  are  implicated  in  his  charge,  this  reafoniiij 
will  not  apply.     He  teems  to  aiTcrt,  not  in  a  direct ,  but  in  an  im* 
plied  manner,  that  fome  of  th^  greater,  and  moil  of  the  fmalla 
tithes  belong  to  them ;  and  thefe  cannot  be  commuted  or  pur- 
chafed  without  an  a£t  of  the  Legiflature.     In  a  fimilar  manner^ 
he  fecms  to  affert,  that  ^  deciHon,  finding  turnips  titheable,  exr 
cept  when  eaten  on  the  ground  by  (beep  paying  tithe,  has  been 
infifted  upon,  *  on  many  occafions, '  with  a  rigour  very  injurious 
to  the  cultivators.     With  regard  to  lambs  of  an  improved  breeds 
he  does  not  even  /ccm  to  afl'ert  that  they  ever  were  demanded  ;  he 
only  infinuates  that  they  may  be  demanded  in  tithe.     Let  us,  how- 
ever, admit  the  charge  in  its  full  extent  againft  the  clergy.     Lei 
us  admit,  that,  by  tlieir  perverfcnefs,  corn   is  injured,  cattle  arc 
deprived  of  paflure,  fields  are  kept  back  from  being  tilled  and 
fown  ;  and  tnat,  through  their  greed,  turnips  and  improved  lambs 
are  rigidly  tithed,  the  quellion  (till  occurs — is  the  pra£iicc  yniver- 
fal  ?     If  it  be,  do  not  farmers  calculate  upon  it  when  taking  their 
farms,  and  offer  lefs  rent  ?     And  is  not  this  circumftance  of  itfelf 
fufficient  to  roufe  proprietors  to  fuch  effcciual  meafures,  as  fhall 
infure  a  legal  commutation  ?     For,  in  every  cafe,  the  univerfality 
and  prefTure  of  an  evil  is  both  the  flrongeft  incitement,  and  the 
fureil  prelude  to  a  fpecdy  remedy.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  prac- 
tice be  not  univerfal,  but  confined  to  a  few  foiitary  inftances,  it 
is  material  to  inquire,  whether  thcfc  be  pccafioned  by  the  avarice 
or  ill-nature  of  the  clergy  ;  or  by  the  artifices  and  fraudulent  at^ 
tempts  of  farmers  to  elude  a  fair  and  full  payment ;  or,  perhaps, 
partly  by  both  thcfe  caufcs  ?     This  inquiry  may  be  equally  necef- 
fary  with   refpcdl   to   oppreiTive  exaftions  of  tithes  by  laymen. 
Part  of  the  blame  will  often  be  found  imputable  to  farmers. — • 
None  of  thefe  confiderations  are  taken  into  account  by  the  letter- 
writer.     He  never  fuppofes,  that  farm^^rs  draw  down  fuch  rigor- 
ous treatment  on  themfdves,    or   pollefs   their   farms   fo   much 
cheaper  for  being  fybjecl:  to  it.     He  never  fuppofes,  that  tithe 
owners  would  willingly  accept  fomtthing  lefs  than  the  fair  value 
of  their  tithes,  to  be  freed  from  the  troui)le  and  odium  of  receiv- 
ing th^m  in  kind.     He  gives  no  hint  tliat  dillenters  are  the  chief 
fufFcrers  by  die  vexatioirj  demands  of  the  clergy,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  clergy,  are  the  moft  chur.orous  and  troublefome  to 
deal  with  in  the  matter  of  tithes.     Yet  it  is  well  known,  and  no^j 
foreign  to  the  point,  that  the  generality  of  them,  with  all  their 
refpectability  and  worth,  are  unfriendly  to  religious  cftabliflmients 
of  any  kind  :    they  cannct  be  fond   of  paying   tithes  to  fupport 
what  they  diflike  :  they  arc  not,  on  that  account,  much  in  favour 
with  the  clergy  :  lefs  inilulgence  is  iliown  to  them  than  to  church- 
men ;  and  they  are  not  likr^ly  to  conceal  or  extenuate  their  wrongs. 
Setting  afide  their  complaints,  not  as  groundlefs,  but  as  the  nc-]- 

ccffary 
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oeflary  ei&^lsy  in  fome  meafure,  of  their  own  principles  and  con-. 
doQ,  the  evils  a£tually  arifing  from  the  tithe  fyilem  will  be  re- 
duced within  a  much  narrower  compafs. 

In  cafe  it  Ihould  be  alleged,  that  though  hardfliips  be  not  fuf- 
fercd  to  any  confidcrable  extent  from  the  prcfent  cxadion  of 
tithes,  yet,  as  they  may  be  fcverelv  felt  in  a  Itate  of  higher  agri- 
cultural improvement,  and  as  the  fear  of  thtir  being  thus  felt  pre- 
vents fuch  improvement,  therefore  the  owners  fhould  be  compel- 
led, by  a  pofitive  law,  to  fell  or  commute  them  for  a  rcafonablc 
POinpenfation,  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  I  am  as  re  idy  as  any  of 
your  readers  or  correfpondents,  to  advife  and  urge  thofe  concern- 
ed to  concert  mcafurcs  for  obtaining  fuch  a  law ;  but  that  the  ac* 
tualy  forcy  and  univcrfal  experience  of  inconvenience  and  real  mif- 
chief  arifing  from  tithes  will  go  farther  to  obtain  it,  than  their 
own  mere  theoretical  conviftion  of  its  neceffity  and  utility,  or  the 
united  opinions  and  folicitations  of  their  feliow-citizcns.  More 
fpcedy  and  vigorous  meafures  are  always  taken  to  remove  an  evil 
that  IS  felt,  than  one  that  is  only  apprehended. 

I  have  now  only  to  afk  pardon  of  you,  and  the  public,  for  oc- 
cupying fo  much  of  your  Magazine,  when  it  might  have  beeii 
more  ufefully  filled.  Yet  I  am  not  confcious,  cither  in  this,  or  my 
preceding  paper,  of  introducing  extraneous  matter,  or  dwelling 
dilFufely  on  the  topics  iiluflrated.  Nor  am  I  confcious  of  mifap- 
pTchending  or  millating  the  arguments  of  my  opponents,  or  of 
treatifig  them,  in  any  rcfpeft,  with  unfairnefs  or  incivility.  I  am 
yet  to  learn  that  a  caufe  can  be  ferved  by  fuch  means,  otherwife 
it  were  eafy  to  employ  them.  I  rell  my  reafoning  on  fafts,  either 
univcrfally  acknowledged,  or  funiifhtd  by  your  correfpondents 
thcmfelves.  And  I  beg  tliey  will  confider,,  coolly  and  ferioufly^ 
|ue  contents  of  my  former  paper,  their  own  animadverfions  upon 
it,  and  the  illuftrntion  of  it  now  fubmitted  to  their  perufal.  Al- 
low me  to  exprcfs  a  wifh,  that  fhould  they,  or  any  other  body, 
pc  inclined  to  ofter  any  further  remarks  to  the  public  on  tlic  fub- 
jctl,  they  will  fave  themfelves  the  trouble  of  decrying  tythes  as 
inimical  to  agriculture,  as  that  point  is  not  dJfputed,  and  confine 
4cmftlves  to  the  atempt  of  overturning  the  fafts  on  which  I  rea- 
fon,  or  invalidating  the  arguments  I  deduce  from  them.  I  have 
Do  other  defire  than  to  have  my  meaning  clearly  ujiderftood,  my 
mSs  candidly  invcftigated,  and  my  arguments  narrowly,  yet  fair-! 
It  fifted.     I  am,  &c.  T.  S. 

jfunej  l^th.  1803. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  ABOVE  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Mr  T.  S.  has  not  underftood  the  plan 
fV^opofba  by  the  Friend  tp  Improvements  for  regulating  tithes. 
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which  removed,  in  a  great  meafurc,  the  obje£iions  urged 
and  others  againft  a  commutation,  or  he  would  not  have 
the  above  anfwers.  If  the  points  at  iffue  are,  the  tiatut 
right  by  which  tithes  are  held^  and  the  extent  of  the  evii 
from  them^  we  ihould  fuppofe  that  the  queftion  is  compreffi 
in  narrow  bounds.  If  tithes  are  an  evil  (and  Mr  T.  S. 
that  they  are),  then  the  nature  of  tlie  right  is  but  a  fecom 
jed,  becaufe  private  right  ought  always  to  give  place  tc 
advantage.  This  is  a  principle  fully  recognifed  by  our  la^ 
hath  been  a^led  upon  in  innumerable  indances.  We  '^ 
wade  time  in  detailing  proofs,  as  the  dulled  of  our  readc 
be  fufficiently  acquainted  witli  fuch  legal  interferences. 

Suppofmg,  for  argument's  fake,  that  lay-impropriators 
good  a  right  to  tithes,  as  landed  proprietors  have  to  their 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  Legiilature  is  precluded  from  c 
the  mode  of  payment,  ihould  tney,  in  their  wifdom,  conceiv 
meafure  to  be  neccflary  and  expedient.  Shall  we  ren; 
T.  S.  of  the  thirlage  bill,  which  enacted  a  commutatio 
gous  in  every  refpctV  to  the  one  under  confideration  ?  T 
age  bill  provided  full  remuneration  for  the  multures  there 
muted ;  and  we  are  clear,  that,  in  the  event  of  fuch  beii 
to  titheholders,  as  propofed  by  the  Friend  to  Improvein 
pofliblc  injury  could  be  done  to  that  body  ol  men. 

In  our  opinion,  Mr  T.  S.  does  not  advert  to  tlie  groui 
which  a  commutation  is  folicitcd.  It  is  not  that  the  int 
individuals,  either  of  one  clafs  or  of  another,  might  be  be 
but  merely  becaufe,  without  ibme  regulation  of  that  nati 
agriculture  of  the  country  cannot  be  improved  to  the  ext< 
capable  of.  When  lie  admitted  that  tithes  were  an  evi 
fa£l  furrcndercd  the  fortrefs,  fo  far  as  its  defence  refted  i 
(houldcrs  ;  for  afllircdly  every  evil  ougiit  to  be  removed, 
ment  it  is  difcoverecl,  in  order  that  the  oppofite  advanta 
be  enjoyed. 

We  are  at  a  lofs  to  difeovcr  what  Mr  T.  S.  means,  v 
declares  (p.  447.  )f  that  landlords  have  it  in  their  power  to 
the  exaction  in  kind,  by  purchafmg  their  tithes.     Does  Y 
to  infinuate,  that  an  exchange  has  been  erefted  for  the  ac 
dation  of  fellers  and  pur  chafers,  and  that  fales  will  be  n 
moment  tlie  payer  is  dil'pofcd  to  treat  with  the  holder  ?  ( 
not :  but  if  fomething  of  tliis  kind  is  not  meant,  then  all  1 
mcnts  and  inferences  on  this  head  mult  go  for  nothing, 
from  fiilcs  being  optional,  it  will  be  found  that  lay-tithes  a 
ly  in  the  poireflion  of  ancient  families,  whofe  eftates  are  < 
confequcntly,  no  meafure.  except  an  adl  of  Parliament, 
cient  to  procure  the  neccfTary  relief. 
'  WIi^tixT  titlies  arc  an  cv.il  of  fuch  magnitude  as  rej| 
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by  their  adverfaricsy  and  whether  they  are  exa£led,  in  every  cafe, 
with  feverity,  arc  quellions  of  little  moment,  feeing  that  the 
fyftem  itfelf  fully  warrants  the  ftrifteft  exaftion.  A  recurrence 
to  our  law-reports  will  amply  prove,  that  die  adminiilrators  of 
jurifprudence  fuppcjrt  every  claiin  for  tithe  to  the  fuUeft  extent. 
That  an  evil  iliould  be  tolerated,  bccaufc  it  does  not  univerfally 
prevail,  and  that  tithes  fhould  be  continued,  becaufe  they  are  not 
uniformly  colleclcd  with  rigour,  is  a  kind  of  logic  with  which 
we  are  utterly  unaecjuainred. 

Mr'T.  S.  feems  to  arjrue,  ihat  i^haUver  isy  is  right ;  or  why  in- 
fer that  tithes  are  not  a  great  evil,  becaufe  the  public  have  not 
univerfally  called  out  for  a  remcily  ?  In  other  words,  he  thinks 
that  the  burden  is  tolerable,  becaufe  it  is  endured ;  and,  vice  ver/a, 
that,  if  intolerable,  it  would  not  be  endured.  This  reminds  us 
of  tlic  ilory  of  the  Engl  if  h  fiilor  condemned  to  be  hanged.  Up- 
on hearing  his  fentcnee  pronounced,  he  Ihowed  no  emotion,  but 
merely  turned  his  quid  in  his  cheek.  The  Judge,  wiihing  to 
awake  him  to  a  proper  fenfe  of  his  condition,  faid  to  him.  Have 
you  not  heard,  »Sir,  that  you  are  to  die  very  foon  ?  Why,  pleafc 
your  Honour,  replied  the  failor,  I  know  I  muft  die  fome  time; 
and  a  little  fi)C)ner  or  later  makes  very  little  difference.     But  have 


have  fome  one  birth  or  another.  But  in  hell.  Sir,  you  will  be 
tormented,  and  youf  torments  will  endure  for  ever.  For  ever, 
fay  you  ?  Why,  then,  if  fo  be  the  cafe,  it  is  certain  I  fhall  be 
able  to  bear  them. 

Mr  T.  S.  alio  feems  to  confider  the  interference  of  byftanders, 
with  their  opinions,  as  a  kind  of  Jus  tertii  interference.  We 
doubt,  however,  if  any  proper  opinion,  on  any  caufe,  was  either 
ever  formed  or  fairly  given  by  the  parties  interelled  kinc  inde. 
Were  all  fpeeulation  debarred  upon  fubjedis  of  public  utility, 
except  in  thofe  who  have  an  immediate  interefl,  wc  fear  fpecula- 
tion  would  be  attended  with  little  profit.  N. 
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Comparniiv 

the   Nori..    .,    ,,  —    ,1     j  o         

Contents  of  Spirits  ^  ivhen  employed  for  Dijlillation.     Communicated 
by  Chevalier  EdcUrantz  of  iitoMolm,  pre/ently  in  this  country, 

HVigLt.  ^Mtlty  of  SftrUs. 

Wheat,  I  bufhcl      -      53  lib.       -       1 1  pints. 
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Weigbt.  Quantity  of  Spiriis, 

Barley,  i  buihel       •      42  lib.  -      7  pints* 

Malt, •        -      30  -         6    — 

Oats,       -        28         -  ^4.  — 

The  btf/hel  (himpte)  is  =  1631  French  cubic  inches. 

Tht  pound  :=:  10,014  Dutch  afs,  or  16  oz.  1  dr. 

Thtpirtt  (maafs)  =  62t  French  cubic  inches. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fpiritSy  at  64®  Fahrenh.  therm, 
is  =:  0,930. 

If  we  ought  to  determine  the  prices  of  difFercnt  corns  by  their 
contents  of  fpirits  in  given  meafures^  of  the  weights  above  men* 
tioned,  their  value  neceifariiy  woulH  be  as  the  numbers  11,  9,  7, 
^>  3t'  *  But  if  the  richnefs  of  different  corns  is  to  be  ei^imated 
by  the  quantity  of  fpirits  contained  in  the  fame  weighty  their  real 
intrinfic  value  will  be  as  the  numbers  207,  180,   166,  200,  126. 

The  above  table  proves,  that  the  faccharine  matter  or  fpirits 
contained  in  different  corns,  is  not  exaftly  in  the  proportion  of 
their  refpeftive  weights ;  but,  in  various  forts  of  the  fame  kind, 
experience  has  fhown  the  fpirits  produced  increafe  nearly  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  weights. 

The  prices  of  different  corns,  however  fluAuating,  as  in  other 
countries,  are,  in  general,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  proportional 
to  their  produce  of  fpirits. 

If  the  nourifhing  part  or  food  contained  in  a  vegetable  is 
proportional  to  the  faccharine  matter  or  fpirit  produced,  the 
rye  feems,  by  this  comparifon,  to  poiTefs  gi^ater  advantage  over 
oats  and  barley  than  is  commonly  fuppofed. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  northern  counties  is  furpiifed  to  fee  the 
former  plant  not  more  cultivated  in  England  and  Scotland.  That 
lands  and  foils  which  can  produce  wheat  are  not  employed  for 
tye,  is  very  natural ;  but  that  oats  and  barley  have  the  fame  right 
of  excluding  rye  from  all  other  foils,  feems  to  indicate  fome 
fironger  reafon  than  the  national  prejudice  againft  rye  bread,  f 
which  is  fo  prevalent  in  this  country,  as  tiiis  plant  fucceeds  very 
well  upon  almofl  all  foils.  %  A. 

*  This  proportion  \%  analogous  to  the  ftatement  of  Mr  J.  J,  G.  Wcifs, 
B  German  author,  whofe  treaiife  on  the  diflillatlon  of  corn  is  perhaps 
the  beft  and  the  moll  practical  yet  publifhed  In  any  language. 

f  The  fame  prejudice  exifts  againft  oat  bread  in  Sweden,  and  fome 
Other  northern  countries,  where  the  poorefl  people  can  be  compelled 
only  by  the  greatcft  neceflity,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  to  be  fed  with  it. 

X  I  faw,  the  pad  year,  a  very  good  crop  of  rye  at  the  farm  of  the 
ingenious  and  leamtrd  Dr  Thaer,  at  Zclle,  near  Hanover,  on  a  very 
poor  fand.  His  field  was  managed  in  the  mod  pert'cft  ilyle  of  the 
Norfolk  drill  hufbandrji  aad  much  fuperior  to  the  adjacent  brqadcitft 
crops. 
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,  LETTER    XIII. 
StriRures  en  Farm- Management  near  London. 
(Contirucd  fmm  p.  34.  No.  XIII.) 

In  the  view,  already  given,  of  managing  your  land  to  tlie  beft 
advantage,  I  have  not  taken  into  confideration  the  cultivation  of 
iaintfoin,  or  cinquet'oil,  for  hay,  or  of  red  clover  for  feed.  Thefe 
are  crops  witli  which  I  am  almoil  totally  unacquainted ;  and  thcrc^ 
fore  it  would  have  been  prefumption  in  me  to  pretend  giving  any 
directions  regarding  them.  In  a  large  farm,  or  even  in  a  fmallcr 
one  that  is  divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  enclofures,  fufFicient 
fcope  can  rendily  be  found  for  thefe,  or  for  any  other  crops  that 
may  fuit  the  foil  and  climate,  or  the  fituation  of  the  huibandmaiu 
Either  of  thefe  1  lit  mentioned  crops  miglit  be  interpofed  on  part 
of  what  has  been  ?ppropriated  for  hay,  in  the  foregoing  fchcme 
of  rotation. 

I  have  learnt,  chiefly  from  Marfliall's  writings,  that  faintfoia 
thrives  rJmoll  exclufively  on  foils  that  have  a  deep  calcareous,  or 
limcftone  gravt4  bottom  \  on  which  foils  it  continues,  for  a  con«^ 
Cderable  number  of  years,  to  give  heavy  crops  of  hay  annuaUy» 
without  any  manure  whatever.  From  the  (iime  fource  of  inform- 
ation,  I  undorlland  that  faintfoin  will  anfwer  tolerably  on  dry- 
bottomed  land  that  has  been  recently  and  fully  manured  with 
lime,  chalk,  or  good  marl.  Following  that  idea,  it  is  my  intention 
■foon  to  give  it  a  trird  on  a  fmall  field  of  about  three  acres,  of 
good  dry  foil,  which  is  to  be  fully  limed  in  fpring  for  a  crop  of 
barley.  Along  with  the  barlev,  I  intend  to  fow  faintfoin,  with  a. 
mixture  of  clo\  er  and  rye-grals.  Should  it  not  fucceed,  my  field 
Hill  in  this  cr.fe  have  a  fuihciency  of  the  otlier  herbage  feeds  for 
two  years,  which  i§  .my  general  plan.  If  it  anfwers,  I  can  then 
keep  the  fields  for  hay  as  long  as  it  feems  profitable  :  And  in  that 
cafe,  I  fliall  introduce  faintfoin  as  a  permanent  portion  of  my 
fyftem  of  luiib.uidry  ;  and  by  that  means  fhall  be  enabled  to  leffcu 
tfie  tillage  part  of  my  farm,  on  the  whole;  and,  confequently^ 
fliall  have  a  lai^er  proportion  of  manure  for  die  part  which  i$ 
in  tillage. 

When  potatoes  are  cultivated  in  the  field  to  any  extent,  they 
nay  occupy  a  part  of  what  has  been  allotted  for  oats  or  beans  in 
the  foregoing  fcheme  of  rotation  :  But  they  ought  never  to  be 
put  in  the  place  of  a  perfect  fallow,  as  the  potato  culture  cannot 
dean  the  ground,  in  any  effectual  degree,  from  root  weeds.  They 
4liuft  always  be  confidered  as  an  exliaulling  crop,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  foil  after  tliem  ougljt  to  be  well  manured.  I  do  not,  how- 
4lcc>  think  your  foil  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  potatoes ; 

hut 
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but  fo  far  as  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  cultivate  them,  I  would 
recommend  the  grounil  to  be  manured  with  long  ftraM'ey  litter,  in 
the  bottom  of  the  drills  in  which  the  potatoes  are  fet,  and  not 
with  your  well-rotted  dung  or  compoft.  The  draw  will  keep  your 
ftrong  foil  open,  and  will  allow  the  potatoes  to  fend  out  their  run- 
ners on  all  fides. 

In  the  fcheme  of  hufbandry  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace, 
I  have  omitted  to  mention  tares  or  vetches.  Thefe  ought  to  be 
cultivated  for  the  work-horfes,  and  may  be  grown  on  part  of  what 
is  allotted  for  beans  in  the  rotation  I  h»ve  pointed  out.  I  would 
ftrongly  recommend  thefe  to  be  cultivated  in  drills ;  though  I 
muft  acknowledge  I  have  never  yet  followed  that  excellent  prac- 
tice myfelf,  but  mean  to  do  fo  in  future  *.  I  underftand  there 
are  two  kinds  cultivated  in  the  fouth  ;  one  of  which  is  fown  be- 
fore  winter,  and  is  ufed  largely  as  fpring  feed  for  iheep.  With 
that  fpecies  I  am  alt(^gether  unacquainted,  and  likewife  with  the 
expenditure  of  them  on  ilieep  flock.  The  fpecies  called  fpring 
tares,  which  is  fown  as  early  as  poflible  in  fpring,  is  the  only 
kind  that  I  know  any  tiling  about,  or  that  is  in  ufe,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  in  this  quarter  of  the  country. 

Rye  is,  as  I  underftand,  much  cultivated  in  fome  parts  fo 
England,  as  an  early  feed  for  iheep ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  converfant 
wim  the  praftice.  But  your  foil  is  by  no  means  fit  for  rye,  which 
thrives  but  in  dry  fandy  foils. 

Rape,  likewife,  is  much  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  England, 
with  the  fame  intention,  as  an  early  fpring  feed  for  fheep.  That 
plant  fhould  probably  thrive  with  you  ;  and  it  might  be  very  bene- 
ficial to  fow  it,  immediately  after  harveft,  on  the  land  wnich  is 
intended  next  fpring  for  beans,  oats,  or  barley.  In  that  cafe,  it 
ihuft  be  eaten  off  in  proper  time  for  working  the  land  for  either 
of  thefe  crops ;  and,  by  giving  manure  to  the  foil,  would  increafe 
the  produce  of  the  fubfequent  crop  confiderably.  I  need  hardly 
infill  againft  fowing  rape,  with  the  above  intention,  on  the  land 
which  is  intended  for  fallow ;  as  it  would  unqueftionably  inter- 
fere very  much  with  the  work  neceflary  for  rendering  tliat  procefs 
an  effedtual  cleaner  of  the  foil,  without  which  a  fallow  is  a  mere 
pretence,  and  does  not  defer\'e  the  name. 

Cabbages,  cultivated  in  the  field  on  a  large  fcalo,  are,  in  many 
parts  of  England,  found  a  moft  ufeful  crop  for  feeding  cattle 
during  winter,  and  thereby  producing  a  fupply  of  manure  for  the 
farm.  Thefe,  too,  would  probably  anfwer  well  on  your  foil,  and 
may  be  placed  in  the  room  of  beans,  in  the  fyftem  of  rotation, 
but  Ihould  never  be  put  inftead  of  perfedl  fallow,  and  for  the 
fame  reafons  already  advanced  with  regard  to  potatoes.  Not  hav- 
ing 

*  This  year  ( 1 800)  it  has  been  dope  with  advaiitagCr 
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hg  any  experience  of  cabbages  as  a  farm  crop,  I  have  merely  in- 
troduced them,  by  way  of  hint,  without  pretending  to  fay  any 
thing  refpefting  their  cultivation.  As,  however,  they  are  raifed 
in  a  feed  bed,  and  afterwards  planted  out,  the  land  can  be  eon- 
fiderably  cleaned  before  planting,  and,  if  free  from  couch,  they 
might  often  (land  in  place  of  fallow,  as  they  fully  admit  of  de- 
ftroying  feed  weeds,  by  hand-hoeing  and  ploughing  the  intervals. 
They  might  even  admit  of  crofs-ploughing  the  hitervals,  if  fet  in 
regular  rows,  not  in  the  quincunx  order. 

Turnips  are  a  very  material  article  of  cultivation  on  lii^ht,  dry- 
bottomed  land ;  but  as  yours  is  not  of  that  defcription,  I  have 
not  taken  this  crop  into  confideration.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain 
from  objedling  very  flrongly  againft  the  mode  of  cultivating  tur- 
nips, which  I  fiiw  praftifed  through  a  very  great  extent  of  my 
late  journey.     Sowing  turnips  broadcaft,  not  only  cannot  give  fa 

food  a  crop,  as  when  fown  in  regular  drills  with  large  intervals, 
utdoes  not  admit  of  their  being  cleaned  fo  efTeclually.  "^The 
plough  can  never  be  admitted  on  the  land,  after  turnips  are  fown 
in  the  broadcaft  way  ;  neither  is  it  poflible  to  fet  them  out  at  fuch 
tegular  diftanccs.  On  land  fit  for  the  purpofe,  turnips  are  a  moft 
▼aiuable  crop.  They  come  in  place  of  fallow,  for  which,  when 
properly  cultivated,  they  anfwer  moft  effeciilually  ;  and  they  both 
produce  a  profitable  return,  and  fit  the  foil  either  for  a  fubfequent 
crop  of  wheat  or  barley  moft  excellently.  Five  and  fix  guineas 
in  acre  are  common  prices  for  good  turnips  in  this  country  ;  and 
this  year,  when  they  have  very  generally  failed,  eight  and  ten 
^ineas  are  already  b.irgained  for. 

There  are  two  ways  of  expending  the  turnip  crop  praftifed  in 

this  country  ; — eitl^er  drawn  from  the  field  they  grow  upon,  and 

given  to  cattle  or  iliecp   in  the  houfe,  the  fold-yard,  or  another 

field  ;  or  folded  on  with  ihccp,  as  they  grow  on  the  ground.     In 

fte  neighbourhood  of  large  to^^^lS,  taey  are  fometifties  fold  off 

tfic  ground  altogether  to  cow-keepers.     This  mode  deprive*  the 

farm  of  the  manure  they  produce,  and  can  only  be  juftified  by 

oigh  prices,  and  in  fituations  where  manure  can  be  purchaft^Ll. 

I  have  known  fi xtcen  guineas  an  acre  giviMi  in  the  neighbourhood 

erf  Edinburgh.     And  this  leafon,  I  Ihould  confider  good  turnips 

^  being  worth  twenty  j;uineas  in  that  lituation. 

I  have  known  turnips  raifed  to  advantage,  in  kind  as  ftrong  as 
^UT8,  by  the  following  procedure.  After  giving  the  land  as  com*- 
tilete  a  fallow  as  poilible,  by  making  the  various  operations  fol- 
low 6ach  other  quickly,  it  is  ridged  up,  by  twice  gatliering,  in- 
to fifte^'n  or  eighteen  feet  IpTids  or  ridges.  Drills  are  then  run 
acrols  thefe  riciges,  at  twenty-feven  to  thirty  inch  intervals  :  the 
ftiarnm   is  fprcad    in  bIw   Jrills,    the  drills  Iplit  open  to  cover 
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it,  and  the  turnips  fown  on  the  new  drills.  To  have  a  goc 
crop,  the  work  ought  to  be  completed  from  the  beginning  to  it 
middle  of  June. 

When  the  turnips  have  got  four  rough  leaves,  the  intenra 
inuft  be  gathered  up  by  the  fmall  plough,  to  bury  as  many  weec 
as  poflible ;  or  it  muft  be  ftirred  by  the  fkimming  plough  or  horfc 
hoe,  as  direftcd  for  beans.  After  this,  the  turnips  are  thinned  t 
finglc  plants,  at  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  afunder,  and  all  th 
weeds  deftroyed  by  the  hand-hoe.  When  a  fecond  fet  of  weed 
come  up,  the  (kimmer  and  hand-hoe  are  Ufed  a  fecond  time,  ani 
then  the  turnips  are  earthed  up  by  the  plough  with  two  mould 
boards. 

During  the  progrefs  of  all  tlicfe  operations,  efpecial  care  mui 
be  taken  to  clear  out  all  the  water  furrows  in  every  part  of  ih 
field,  as  each  operation  is  apt  to  obftru^  them  very  much. 

The  greateft  objeftion  to  turnips  in  ftrong  foils,  is  the  poacli 
ing,  which  is  almoft  unavoidable,  either  in  eating  them  on  th 
ground  by  flieep,  or  in  carrying  them  off.  The  only  way  to  a 
void  this,  is,  to  carry  them  in  panniers  on  horfcback ;  or  the 
may  be  taken  off  in  carts  during  froft. 

The  next  article  which  I  have  to  notice  is  the  lime  hufbandrj 
and  it  is  an  important  one ;  for  the  poffeflion  of  land  conftitu 
tionally  difpofed  to  receive  benefit  from  a  calcareous  applicatior 
jnay  fafely  be  confidered  as  a  moft  defireable  affair  to  every  goo 
huibandman  \  though  in  your  cafe  it  is  unneceffary  to  enlarg 
upon  its  advantages. 

Lime  is  one  of  the  greatefl  means  of  improvement  in  thi 
country,  and  is  ufed  botli  on  land  newly  broken  up  from  a  ftat 
of  nature,  and  on  old  tillage  or  grafs  land ;  but,  owing  to  th 
vafl  diftance  of  lime  from  your  property,  I  have  not  ventured  t 
recommend  it,  even  as  an  experiment  on  a  fmall  fcale.  Befidei 
from  the  great  quantity  of  calcareous  matter,  or  chalky  or  marl 
particles,  contained  in  the  gait  or  fubfoil  on  your  eftate,  it  appear 
to  me  that  all  the  improvement,  deriveable  from  lime  or  mar] 
may  be  procured,  with  you,  merely  by  ploughing  a  little  decpe 
than  ordinary,  fo  as  to  turn  up  a  part  of  the  ga/t^  and  to  mix  i 
intimately  with  the  foil. 

This  matter  will  need,  however,  to  be  managed  with  deli 
cacy  and  caution  ;  as  it  will  require  patient  experiment,  and  fom 
continuance  of  experience,  to  afcertain,  with  certainty,  whethc 
the  mixture  of  the  gait  with  the  cultivated  foil  is  attended  wit 
advantage,  and  to  what  degree.  For  this  purpofc,  I  would  re 
commend  the  effay  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner. 

In  one  of  your  fallow  fields,  let  two  or  three  ridges  id  tl 
middle  01  the  field  be  ploughed,  before  winter,  a  little  deepc 
^Mn  the  xcH,  fo  as  to  turn  an  incb  or  more  of  the  ga/t  to  it 

iurfac 
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furface.  Allow  it  to  remain  in  this  fituatlon  all  winter,  to  re- 
ceive the  mellowing  influence  of  the  froft,  and  other  circum- 
ftances  of  the  weather.  The  fuccecding  operations  of  the  fal- 
low procefs,  as  already  dirccled  in  thcfe  letters,  will  mix  it  inti- 
mately with  the  foil  •,  and  you  will  dillinctiy  fee  arid  appreciate  its 
tffifls  on  the  fuccecding  crops,  by  comparifon  with  thofe  on  the 
reft  of  the  field.  If  advantageous,  which  I  am  ratlier  incHned 
to  think  it  will  be,  you  can  follow  out  the  example,  on  a  large 
fcale,  in  all  fuccecding  fallows.  If  the  contrary,  I  need  not  fay 
you  will  avoid  it  in  future.  If  the  fallow  is  perfeftly  worked  in 
c\'ery  rcfpedl,  I  {hould  exped  it  to  be  of  Angular  utijity  -,  not 
otherwlfe.  And  I  mult  advife  you  not  to  expeft  the  full  oencfit 
of  this  practice  to  be  extremely  obvious  on  die  immediately  fuc- 
cecding crop. 

If  circumltances  admit  of  your  procuring  the  gait  in  confider- 
able  quantities  by  itfelf,  its  cffefts  might  likewife  be  tried  when 
mixed  in  compoft,  and  laid  on  grafs  land,  as  a  top-drefling  before 
winter. 

You  a(k  my  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  a  dairy  farm  on  your 
cllatc,  and  my  obfervations  on  the  bell  manner  of  conducing 
one.  I  do  not  think  your  land  adapted  for  it,  as  I  obferved  a 
great  fcarcity  of  fucculent  herbage,  during  the  dry  weather 
vhich  prevailed  at  the  time  I  furveyed  your  property.  In  my 
opinion,  a  dairy  farm  is  only  advifeable  in  marlh  land  that  is 
not  fitted  for  profitable  tillage  hufbandry,  fuch  as  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Cambridgcfliirc. 

If  you  are  decerniined  to  try  the  dairy,  I  would  recommend 
that  it  be  combined  with  the  tillage  hulbandry  I  have  alrea- 
dy endeavoured  to  line  out  for  you.  But  I  by  no  means  think 
it  will  turn  out  nearly  fo  profitable  as  the  combination  of  (heep 
and  tillage ;  and  I  know  that  the  pafturage  of  flicep  improved 
the  foil,  both  for  the  production  of  grafs,  corn,  and  leguminous 
crops,  vaftly  more  than  the  pafturage  of  cattle  or  horfes. 

In  the  event  of  your  keepuig  a  number  of  cows,  I  would  re- 
commend that  they  fliould  be  fed  altogether  in  the  houfe  or  fold- 
jardy  during  fumincr,  on  cut  clover,  lucern,  and  tares ;  and  on 
hay*  when  thefe  fucculent  green  foods  are  not  to  be  had.     I  am 
certain,  that,  in  this  way,  two  acres  of  land  will  maintain  fully 
as  much  Hock,  either  of  cows,  oxen,  or  horfes,  as  three  acres 
cao  poffibly  do  in  free  parture.     You   will  in  this  way,  likewife, 
get  a  vaft  quantity  of  additional  manure  for  your  tillage  land.     A 
imall  clofe,  near  the  liuufe,  Ihould  be  appropriated  for  the  cows 
.tjp.get  air,  exercife,  and  w,itcr,  for  an  hour  or  fo,  every  ir.ornine 
VOL.  IV.  KO.  16.  R  r  r  and 
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and  evening.     They  ought  likewife  to  be  regularly  curried  < 
day.  ^ 

For  the  fame  reafons,  economy  of  food  and  produ£lionof 
nure,  I  would  ftrongly  recommend  keeping  your  work  horfi 
the  yard  all  fummer  and  autumn  on  cut  green  food. 

I  do  not  at  all  approve  the  long  yokings  which  are  pra^ 
with  you.  In  this  country,  the  horfc-work  of  the  farm  is  di' 
into  two  yokings,  with  a  confiderable  interval  for  food  and 
7'he  horfcs  are  thus  enabled  to  do  a  vaft  deal  more  work, 
a  great  deal  Icfs  fatigue  both  to  the  men  and  themfelves.  Ii 
weather,  we  wifli  the  horfes  to  begin  work  by  four  o'clo( 
the  morning.  They  work  five  hours  ;  then  reft  at  home  di 
the  heat  of  tlie  day,  and  again  work  for  four  hours,  foraei 
five,  in  the  afternoon. 

While  leading  home  corn  or  hay,  we  begin  as  foon  as 
light,  or  whenever  the  dew  is  off,  and  work  continually  as  lo 
we  can  fee  ;  the  horfcs  having  always  abundance  of  food  b 
tlicm  while  unloading.  In  tliefe  two  employments,  every 
tion  of  fpeed  is  ufed,  left  the  crop  be  injured  by  the  comin 
of  bad  weather. 

Should  you  be  inclined  to  build  a   farm-court  of  ofEces 
complete  plan,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  defcribe  one  in  my  neighl 
hood,  which  I  think  the  moft  pcrfctt  I  ever  faw. 

The  buildings  which  compofe  the  court  of  oflices,  form 
fides  of  a  fquare,  open  to  the  fouth,  having  the  barn  in  the 
die  of  the  north   fide,  behind  wliicli  is  the  rick  yard  ;  an 
ftables,  cow-houfes,  and  feeding  flied,  complete  the  reft, 
proper  diftance  from  thefe,  leavmg  a  wide  paved  road  all  r< 
a  fquare  wall  enclofes  the  fold  yard,  which  is  divided  into 
by  two  crofs  walls,  and  has  a  large  fquare  ftied,  open  on  all 
over  the  interfeclion  of  the  crofs  walls.     Proper  gates  are  f 
to  admit  the  cattle,  and  to  take  out  the  manure ;  and  win 
are  left  in  the  fquare  outward  wall,  oppofite  to  the  doors  c 
ftables  and  cow-houfes,  for  throwing  the  litter  into  the 
yard. 

By  this  arrangement,  the  young  cattle  of  four  fucccflivc 
are  kept  feparate,  which  prevents  the  younger  being  mafl 
gorfed,  and  hindered  from  feeding  by  the  elder.  They  hai 
a  covered  fhed,  for  ftielter  during  bad  weather;  and  ther 
racks  for  giving  them  fodder,  both  in  the  four  divifions  c 
Ihed,  and  in  the  four  open  yards. 

Along  the  fouth  fide  of  this  yard,  there  arc  proper  plac< 

Eigs  and  poultry  •,  and  a  pump  fupplics  water  to  all  the  divi 
y  means  of  pipes  and  troughs.     The  (hed,  for  carts  and  i 
iDents  of  huibandry,  i$  at  tbc  fout};i  «nd  Qf  08C  Qf  the  wing 
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iccefs.     A  granary  is  conftru£bcd  in  one  of  the  lofts  adjoin^ 
le  barn  ;  and  the  cattle- man  has  the  only  dwelling-houfe  in 
ard.     All  the  dwellings  of  the  reft  of  the  farm  fervants  are 
mc  diftance,  to  lelfen  the  danger  of  fire, 
fummer  and  autumn,  the  work  horfes  are  kept,  upofi  cut 
I  food,  in  the  four  divifions  of  ihc  fold-yard, 
lother  neighbour  of  mine  is  getting  a  new  fet  of  ofHces,  in 
h  each  pair  of  work  horfes,  and  each  pair  of  feeding  oxen, 
»  have  an  open  (lied   and  fold-yard  ;  allowing  them,  at  ail 
^  to  be  either  in  the  air,  or  under  cover,  at  their  pleafurc. 
ic  only  other  topic  which  occurs  to  mc,  as  worth  troubling 
ibout,  is  the  propt.r  dlftrlbution  of  farm  labour  throughout 
'ear,  fo  that  at  all  times  your  men  and  horfes  (hall  be  fully 
profitably  employed,  Ihall  never  be  idle,  and  fliall  never  be 
led.     This,  you  will  readily  ohferve,  is  of  infinite  import- 
with  regard  to  economy,  as  idle  horfes  muft  be  fed,  and 
men  muft  draw  their  wages. 

ippofe  harvefl  and  the  wheat  f<*ed  finiflied,  the  next  opera- 
is,  to  plough  the  land  which  is  to  be  fallow,  or  to  carry 
s,  peas,  or  tares,  next  year.  This  continues  during  the 
le  latter  part  of  ?utumn,  and  throughout  the  winter,  in  its 
vals  of  open  weather,  provided  always  that  the  land  is  n.ot 
;  for  it  fhould  be  an  invariable  rule,  on  your  land,  never  to 
ph  it  when  wet.  When  weather  forbids  ploughing,  manure 
be  collefted,  or  led  out  to  the  neighbourhood  of  where  it 
tcrwards  to  be  laid  upon  the  land. 

early  fpring,  the  ploui^hing,  drilling,  and  harrowing  of  the 
.  and  tare  lar.d,  next  occupies  the  llrength  of  the  farm. 
;r  that,  the  oat  crop,  and  then  follows  the  barley  land, 
in  thefe  are  completed,  the  various  operations  of  the  fallow 
cfs,  the  horf>-'-]u)tin^s  to  the  drilled  crops,  leading  hoinc 
and  then  corn,  fill  up  the  months  of  fummer  and  harveft. 
ng  manure  upon  the  fallow  land,  giving  it  the  feed  furrow, 
harrowing  in  the  wheat,  fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  feafon. 
ping  home  fuel,  Ciirryini;  out  grain  to  market,  and,  if  there 
thralhing  machine,  thralhing  out  the  crop,  are  jobs  that  oc- 
at  intervals,  and  wliicli  are  to  be  performed  when  more  im- 
iaic  operations  are  not  preffiiig,  and  when  weather  does  not 
r  to  plough,  and  harrow.     Vale,  JR,  r.  r. 


KOTr.  BY  THE  CONDUCTOR. 


tefc  StriBures  being  now  brought   to  a  conclufion,   it  rc- 
16  ah  incumbcr.t    duty 


upon  us  to   retuxa  our  Cncere   and 
R  r  r  2  hearty 
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hearfy  thdnks  to  the  autlior  of  them,  for  the  abundant  and  libe* 
ral  fupply  of  materials  thereby  fumHlied  to  us.  Nearly  thtf 
whole  advice  given  by  him  to  his  EngHfli  friend,  accords  with  diC 
mod  approved  fyftem  of  rural  pfad^rce ;  arid  we  are  exceedingly 
happy  to  ftate,  that  a  number  of  pur  cdrrefpondents  have  exprei- 
fcd  great  fatisfa^bion  with  the  information  communicated.  Wt 
will  be"  proud  to  receive  a  continuance  of  this  gentleman^s  favourSi 
who  appears  woU  verfed  both  in  the  theory  and  praflice  of  rurai 
fcience.' 

It  is  perhaps  neceffary  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  origin  of 
tliefe  Strictures.  Requefted  by  a  gentleman  refideni  about  fifty 
miles  from  London  to  vifit  his  eftate,  and  give  an  opinion  con- 
cerning the  neceffary  improvements,  the  author,  aftet  a  minutef 
infpeftion  in  Auguft  1799,  made  a  report,  the  fubftance  of  which 
is  prefented  in  the  feveral  letters  inferted  in  this  Magazine.  Wc 
refer  our  readers  to  Vol.  II.  p.  78,  containing  an  introduflorj 
letter  which  fufficiently  explains  the  feope  and  intention  of  toe 
Striftures.  Indeed  the  author  feems  to  have  formed  ideas  of 
Englifh  hufbiMidry  fomething  fimilar  to  tliofe  entertained  by  aSf 
after  examining  the  fame  traci  of  country  which  came  under 
his  obfcrvation.  N« 


TO   THE   CONDUCTOR   OF    THE    FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

General  Obfervatiotis  on  Highland  Rural  Eeommy. 

Sir, 

I  am  dlfpofed  to  believe  that  your  correfpondent '  Tlic  Rura* 
Economill'  (page   262),    meant    well,   when   he   comniuflicatrf 


quarter  of  the  ifland.  I  obfei  ve,  that  he  confiders  capital  ftock 
as  the  fine  qua  non  of  improvement,  which,  though  I  am  willing 
to  allow  in  tlie  abftraft,  yet  en  tlic  whole  is  lefs  necefTaryi  when 
the  prcfent  fituation  of  the  Highlands  is  confidered.  1  am  &tis- 
fied,  were  the  prcfent  race  ot  people  fulFered  to  remain  in  the 
Highlands,  that  fufiicient  capital  ftock  would  foon  be  gained  bf 
them,  provided  they  were  fecurcd  by  proper  Icafes,  and  perfonal  an» 
predial  ferviccs,  at  this  time  fo  prevalent,  utterly  abolished.  Wcj* 
thefe  things  done,  the  greatcfl  part  of  the  Highlands  mightf  ^ 
tSme,  be  as  well  cultivated  and  as  populous  as  the  mountaino>** 
cbuntric«  of  Wales  rfhd  Switzerland.    The  Hichkindcrg  ate  fitf^ 
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hard-working  and  induflrious  fct  of  people  when  allowed  to 
k  for  their  own  benefit ;  and  is  not  this  equai  or  perhaps  fu- 
or  to  a  money  capital }  I  own  both  would  be  better ;  but  how 
3m  arc  they  found  united,  and  how  little  can  we  hope  to  fee 
a  traufported  to  the  Higlilands  ?  I  would  wifli  fome  good  pen 
e  employed  in  painting  the  generation  of  capital.  Mere  pcr- 
liuduftry  is  certainly  the  great  anceftor.  The  induftrious 
1  leaves  his  family  enriched  by  his  little  acquifitions,  and  his 
nple.  His  little  property  accumulates  under  the  management 
ds  children,  and  incrcafcs.  The  third  and  fourth  generations 
>me  ftill  richer,  and  are  able  to  improve  their  faoufes,  their 
c  and  utenfils,  their  furniture,  their  drefs ;  till  at  length  the 
itry  is  pofTeflVd  by  rich  farmers,  and  becomes  well  cultivated, 
bnal  indullry  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  the  male  an- 
Yt  of  capital  \  fecure  tenure  as  the  female  •,  and,  between  them, 
;  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  have  been  begotten  all  the  riches 
improvements  of  England.  From  thence  fprang  our  mari- 
ftrength.     It  was  country  gentlemen  who  fitted  out  our  firft 
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agh  and  others,  pawned  their  landed  property  to  furnifh  ca- 
lor  fuch  purpofes.  Our  cities  and  towns  were  firft  enriched 
lie  retail  of  goods  wanted  for  the  farmers,  and  by  the  purchafe 
exportation  of  corn  and  wool  which  the  farmer  produced, 
children  of  retailers  became  what  we  properly  call  merchants, 
fo  laid  the  foundi^tion  of  the  prefent  great  fupcrftrudlure  of 
fli  commerce.  How  eafily  the  capitals  of  Glafgow,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  might  be  traced  to  this  fource,  nay,  even  of 
d  Lomlon  herfclf !  To  pei  fonal  induitry  and  fecure  tenure  was 
d  a  good  and  free  conftitution,  whereby  the  rich  were  fecured 
1  the  rapine  of  the  powerful,  and  tlicir  violence,  ^fhefe  three 
led  a  great  loadllone,  which  has  attrafted  all  the  metals  of 
ivorld,  and  all  its  commodities,  within  the  vortex  of  this  fmall 
d  of  Great  Britain,  t!ie  very  debts  of  which  exceed  the  wealth 
ic  reft  of  the  globe.  I  have  ftated  thcfe  things  as  explana- 
of  my  reafoiis  for  doubting  the  necelRty  of  a  money  capital, 
'h  to  your  corrcrpondent  ieen)ed  abfolutely  necell'ary  for  the 
ovement  of  the  Ui^^diland^,  and  which  that  country  has  little 
ce  of  receiving.  Indeed  I  do  not  think  that  any  benefit 
Id  be  received  from  capital,  uiilefs  tlie  fydem  of  ftiort  leafes 
perfonal  fervices  were  to  be  at  tlie  f.:me  time  abandoned, 
lately  examined  a  Highland  cllare,  which  has  been  managed 
liberal  m4nner  for  a  number  of  years  back,  from  which  I  can 
jCC  ftrong  arguments  in  fupport  of  what  I  have  advanced, 
number  of  families  upon  the  eftate  alluded  to,  amounted, 
Keen  jrcars  ago,  to  124,  and  I  now  find  an  increafe  of  77,  the 
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vhole  amounting  to  201.  Thefe  new  families,  fuppofing  them  tc 
have  cultivated  only  two  acres  of  wade  land  each,  haye  added  15^1 
acres  of  cultivated  land  to  the  eftate  \  and  I  underdand,  one  of 
them  received  lately  2 81.  to  give  up  his  little  fettlement  to  a  per- 
fon  who  wanted  to  dwell  tliere.  I  heard  of  no  emig;ation$  01  the 
people  on  the  eftate,  except  one  man,  who  repented  and  return- 
ed. I  found  about  300  acres  of  plantation  of  larch  and  fir 
trees  in  a  very  thriving  condition,  in  a  country  deftitute  of  wood* 
Many  of  the  tenants  are  now  lodged  in  houfes  built  with  ftone  in 
place  of  earth,  which  formerly  was  the  material  whereof  their  ha- 
oitations  were  compofed. 

I  faw  a  Meadonvhanh  midden  or  two  on  the  eftate  ;  and  it  give^ 
me  pleafure  to  notice,  that  this  compoft  will  be  of  fingular  advan- 
tage in  the  improvement  of  the  Highlands.  It  is  only  of  partial 
utility  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  ;  but  in  the  northern  diitrids, 
where  every  tenant  has  accefs  to  peat  earth,  it  will  prove  an  uni- 
verfal  benefit,  and  tend  more  than  any  thing  to  extend  the  culti- 
vated land,  by  quadrupling  the  manure. — With  belt  wi{he$  for  th< 
fuccefs  of  your  Magazine,  I  am, 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

^ler'tes  concerning  Mofs  anfivered^ 

Sir, 

As  no  other  of  your  correfpondents,  better  acquainted  wi^l 
the  fubjeft,  have  anfwered  the  query  of  R.  C.  in  your  Maga- 
zine of  May  laft,  *  Which  is  the  beft  fort  of  peat  mofs  foi 
manure  ? '  I  prefume  to  anfwer,  from  my  obfervation,  that  oi 
the  three  forts  defctibed  by  him,  the  wood  mofs  is  the  beft. 
The  black  peat,  principally  compofed  of  heath,  <Iecayed  fphag. 
num,  and  the  root*^  of  the  eriophora,  is  next.  And  the  fpongj 
flow-mofs,  or  reel-bog,  as  it  is  called  in  Ireland,  derived  almof 
entirely  from  more  recent  fphngnum,  is  the  worft  for  eyery  pur 
pofc  of  manure  or  fuel. 

A.  S. 
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REVIEW    OF    AGRICULTURAL    PUBLIC ATION^^ 


Statlftical  Survey  of  the  County  of  D^icfiy  ivith  Ohfcriuii'icns  on  the 
Means  of  Improvement  :  Dr,tiv?i  tip  fr  the  cinftdi-rat'ion  of  the 
Dublin  Society,  By  the  Reverend  j?h'i  DuiourdieUj  Reefer  of 
Annahilt. 

The  Reporter  of  this  fiirvey  has  cxecutcil  Iiis  taik  hi  a  way  that 
does  credit  to  his  impartiality  ami  abiHtics  \  ami  wc  hope  it  will 
afibrd  fome  entertainment  to  (jur  readers,  to  receive  a  general 
idea  of  the  (late  of  a  confidcrablc  coinny  in  our  filler  kingdom, 
from  a  review  of  this  performance.  H.Is  we  fliall  give  as  con- 
cifely  as  po/Tible,  while  we  remark  p.irtieularly  what  is  either 
praifeworthy  or  cenfurable  in  this  lurxev,  as  far  as  regards  the 
agriculture  of  Downfliire,  Wliat  is  (latlftical,  and  nc>t  properly 
agricultural,  mu(l  either  be  omitte<l  entirely,  or  notiecd  vevy  fiigJitJy. 
The  geographical  llate  ami  eircuniilanees  of  Downlliire  form 
the  fubjedl  of  tlie  firil  chapter. 

It  is  a  maritime  county,  binng  bounded  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by 
St  George's  Channel,  containing  above  558,000  Englilli,  4^0,000 
Scotiili,  or  344,648  Irilh  acres.  Its  elvil  tlividons  are  nine  baro- 
nies of  unequal  v.jlue,  extent,  popu]..rio!i,  and  pvoporti*)n  of  pub- 
lic burdens  ;  and  its  ecelei':.irtieal  tiivifioi.s  are,  the  two  billioprics 
of  Dromore  and  Down,  t!ie  former  eom.rii.ing  twenty-one,  and 
the  latter  forty-t^vo  pari  Dies.  The  eiiir.ate  is  vailablc,  but  not 
fubjeft  to  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  or  o\  wet  or  dry.  The 
Reporter  remarks,  that  tlie  month  (tf  O-zl^'her  is  gem'r;'|]y  very 
agreeable,  and  that  t!ie  extremes  of  cither  wet  or  dry  f<.iJions  are 
equally  unfavourable  witli  rerpec?c  to  the  fruii^  oi  the  eaiih ;  and 
he  Ihites  as  a  proof  of  tli!>,  tli.u  the  years  1799  and  j8co  were 
equally  unproduclive,  the  crops  of  both  years  nt)t  equalling  that 
of  1801.  We  fubfcribj  to  his  general  remark,  tliough  we  fuf- 
fpe£^  that  the  cri)p  of  i8ci  v.v.s  not  mere  than  equal  to  that  of 
tne  two  preceding  years,  and  believe  that  the  defieicncy  <*i  crop 
1800  was  in  no  Iniall  degree  oceafiuned  by  the  bad  fe.wd  ufed  that 
year. 

We  are  informed,  that  ti)e  foil  of  Downfliire  *  h.-.s  every  gra- 
dation from  fandy  loam  to  llrong  clay,  whidi  is  in  mofi  places  in- 
cermixed  with  Hones  of  every  fi/.e, '  It  lias  been  obfervcd,  that 
So  great  a  proportion  of  Hones  is  mixed  wiji  the  foil  of  Ireland, 
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that  we  ihould  rather  call  the  different  foils  by  the  names  of 
a  (lony  loam,  a  ilony  clay,  &€.  than  either  a  pure  loam,  or  a 
ftrong  clay.  The  furface  is  extremely  unequal,  there  being  little 
flat  land,  execept  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Though  no  mines  are 
wrought  at  prefent,  copper  and  lead  ore  have  been  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  county.  Eight  different  places  are  famed  for 
their  mineral  waters,  which  arc  all  clialybcate;  and  one  place, 
viz.'  Baliy  nail  inch,  for  its  lulphuric-chalybeate  fpring.  An  aluni 
fpring,  of  unknown  (Ircngth,  is  alfo  mentioned. 

There  are  four  principal  rivers  in  this  county ;  and  wc  remark 
with  pleafure,  that  two  of  thcfe,  the  Newry  and  the  Bann,  are 
united  by  a  canal,  by  which  veflcls  of  fifty  and  (ixty  tons  pafs 
through  the  heart  of  Ulltcr.  Another  canal  is  cpnne£ied  with 
the  Laggan  5  but  we  are  forry  to  find,  tliat  owing  to  its  not  be- 
ing kept  detached  from  the  river,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  beneficial 
cither  to  the  proprietor  or  to  the  public.  Mr  Dubourdieu  remarks^ 
that  the  Laggan  is  a  mountain  river,  fubjc£l  to  great  floods,  and 
very  unfit  for  navigation.  When  we  read  this  part  of  the  fur- 
vey,  wc  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  reply  made  by  the  ce- 
lel rated  Mr  Brindley,  the  condu£lor  of  the  Duke  01  Bridge- 
water's  canal.  When  the  Houfe  of  Commons  alked  him,  what 
was  the  ufe  of  navigable  rivers  ?  he  anfwcred,  *  To  feed  naviga- 
ble  canals. ' 

In  tliis  county,  we  ,are  informed,  that  the  number  of  fmall 
lakes  or  loughs  is  very  confidcrable,  and  forms  one  of  its  many 
beauties,  though  moll  of  them  are  unadorned  with  wood  pf  any 
kind. 

The  flate  of  property  is  confidered  in  the  Second  Chapter  of 
the  Survey. 

Property  is  much  divided,  and  in  all  gradations,  from  tlic  largeft 
eflate  to  the  fmr.llcfc  freehold.  The  management  of  eltates  is  de- 
fcribcd  to  be  very  fimplc  ;  confifring  only  in  letting  the  farms,  re- 
ceiving the  Tents,  and  regulating  the  turf  bogs,  which  are  very 
valuable,  but  much  wafied,  by  being  cut  down  for  fuel.  The 
Reporter  feen^s  to  be  too  much  alarmed  for  the  failure  of  thefe  ; 
and  informs  us,  that  a  whole  day  is  often  confumed  in  going  for 
and  returning  with  one  load  of  fuel  from  thefe  bogs.  Wlicncvcr 
this  happens  in  a  maiitinie  county,  which  has  two  navigable  ca- 
nals, if  indullry  is  encouraged,  and  coals  imported,  thcl'e  diflant 
or  decayed  turf  bogs  will  loon  be  defertcd,  and  the  agriculture 
of  Downfliire  will  be  much  improved,  by  employing  the  firmers' 
fervants  and  .horfjs  in  hoeing  of  turnips  during  the  fummcr  months, 
iniltad  of  taking  wretched  cars  to  a  great  diltance  for  half  a  load 
of  fuel. 

Moft  of  the  property  is  freehold,  and  the  number  of  freehold- 
ers 13  abovey/AT  ihoufand.     We  are  afraid  that  this  nuir.ber  is  toa 
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great,  viewed  either  in  an  agricultural  or  political  light.  Were 
fhere  an  Agrarian  law  eftabliihed  in  Downfhire,  and  its  territory 
divided  among  its  freeholders,  each  of  them  would  have  fifty 
Irifh  acres.  Tiiis  would  produce  a  temporary  equality,  and  a  tur- 
bul;:nt  democracy,  in  which  agriculture  would  he  very  imperfect- 
ly conduvftcd.  But  at  prefent,  when  landed  proprietors  contrive 
to  keep  a  multitude  of  freeholders  on  their  eilatcs^  in  order  to 
promote  their  county  politics,  neither  rational  liberty,  nor  an  im- 
proved cultivation,  will  be  attended  to  by  the  great  body  of  thefe 
freeholders.  We  fhould  be  glad  to  hear  there  were  more  large 
farmers,  and  fewer  freeholders  in  this  county.  The  rents  indeed 
are  high,  behig  2os.  per  Irifli,  15s.  6d.  per  Scotiih,  or  i2s.  per 
EngHih  acre. 

The  Third  Chapter  treats  pf  the  State  of  Buildings ;  and  the 
judicious  Reporter  very  properly  pafles  over  the  fpacious  habita- 
tions of  the  nobleman,  and  the  numerous  and  elegant  manfions 
of  the  gentleman,  in  order  to  infpe£l  the  houfes  of  the  farmer, 
•and  the  cotta;7es  of  the  poor.     We  are  forry  to  find,  that  thcfe 
are  in  general  neither  large  nor  convenient.     The  farmer's  houfe 
is  for  the  mod  part  a  low  cottage,  with  only  one  fire-place,  an4 
two    or    three    rooflo    without    fire-places,    all   on    the   ground 
floor.      The    caufe    of    this    want   of    fire-places    is    the    Irifli 
tax,  called  hearth-money,  amounting  to   2s.  8 1-d.  for  every  fire- 
place, where  there  is  more  than  one  in  a  houfe  :    And  he  judici- 
oully  obfcrves,  that  if  Parliament  had   made  every  houfe  which 
had  two  fire-places,  pay  only  for  one,  little  lofs  would  have  ac- 
crued to  the  revenue  ;  and  levers,  and  other  infeftious  difordersji 
would  not  be  fo  fatal.     This  deferves  the  attention  of  our  legifla- 
tors,  who  will:  to  gain  the  ailetlions,  and  to  promote  the  happl- 
nefs  of  the  people  of  Ireland.     The  cottages  are  dcfcribed  to  be 
in  general  very  poor,  and  the  cottagers  much  tofled  about  and 
harafled.     The  judicious  Reporler  recommends  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietors to  build  villages  for  the  accommodation  of  all  cottagcrg 
who  are  trade fmen  or  manufacturers.     Married  fervants,  whofc 
dependence  13  entirely  on  the  farmers,  muft  of  neeelfity  refide 
wh'jre  they  arc  employed.     It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  union  of 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain  will  tend  much  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  t!\e  peafantry  of  our  filter  kingdom ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  much  of  the  difcontents  in  tint  kingdom  are  occa- 
(loned  by  the  wretched  condition  of  many  of  the  lower  clufles  of 
the  inhabitants.     The  fituation  of  the  pc.nants  of  Scotland  has 
|>een  much  improved  fmce  1707. 

The  Fourth  Chapter  of  the  Survey  treats  of  the  Mode  of  Oc- 
cnpation. 

Here  the  fize  of  farms  is  firft  confidered.     The  large  farmer^ 
who  rents  from  co  to  loo  Irifli  acres,  fubfifts  folely  by  agriculn 
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turc  ;  and  the  fmall  farmer,  who  fubfifts  partly  by  his  trade  or  oc*^ 
cupation^  poflcflcs  from  20  acres  down  to  a  fingle  acre.     -The  mi- 
nute divilion  of  farms  is  very  properly   reprefcntcd   as  ptejudicial 
to  agriculture  ;  and  the  number  of  fmall  landholders,  or  petty 
occupiers  of  land,  who  were  ruined  in   1800  and    1801,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  deficient  crops  of  1 799  and  1 800,  is  adduced  as 
a  matter  of  fa£l,  to  prove  that  the  tradefman  or  manufaAurer 
who  has  no  land,  does  not  fmd  fo  much  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing a  family,  as  he  whofe  attention   is  divided,  and  whofc  annual 
txpcnces  are  increafed  by  his  having  a  fmall  farin,  of  which  he 
ipufl:  pay  tjie  rent  and  taxes  in  an  unproductive  feafon.     It  is 
alfo  very  properly  obferved,  that  *  the  induftrious  cottager,  whe- 
tlier  labourer  or  weaver,  is  as  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  as  com- 
fortable to  himfclf,  as  any  other  denomination  of  pcrfons;  but 
that  every  gradation  from  him  to  the  real  farmer,  is  only  a  grada- 
tion of  difficulties. ' 

The  charafter  of  the  Downfliire  farmers  is  rcprefented  in* a  ve- 
ry favourable  light.  The  middle  clafs,-who  rent  from  20  to  5^ 
Irifli  acres,  arc  defcribed  as  a  refpcdiable  clafs  of  men,  in  point 
both  of  underftanding  and  morals.  The  Reporter  adds,  that 
*  an  ellate  portioned  out  among  men  of  this  defcription,  where 
nothing  is  dedu6ted  for  repairs,  where  there  are  no  poor's  rates, 
and  where  tithes  are  moderate,  muft  be  produftive,  and  not  dif- 
ficult to  manage. '  Much  as  we  refpedl  his  opinion,  we  wilt 
to  fee  more  large  farms,  a  ji umber  of  villages  erefled,  and  the 
farmer's  capital  all  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  ground,  while 
he  pays  a  per  ccnta^e  to  the  landlord,  for  money  expended  ou 
neat  and  convenient  farni-houfes,  and  other  buildings.  We  ac- 
inowledge  this  would  occafion  a  little  more  trouble  in  the  manage^r 
ment  of  cftates ;  but  that  would  be  repaid  by  the  improved  agri- 
culture, and  alfo  improved  architecture,  of  Downfliire. 

In  the  prefent  flate  of  that  county,  ijt  is  faid,  that  if  two  farms 
taken  together  fhould  employ  two  draught  beafts,  all  work  that 
requires  two  being  performed  by  a  mutual  lending  of  cattle,  a 
Tery  great  point  would  be  gained,  as  much  as  the  Reporter  thinks 
can  be  cxpcfted.  Wc  hope  he  fhall  live  to  fee  his  farmers  fewer 
in  number,  and  almoft  every  one  having  conftant  employment  for 
at  leaft  four  draught  iiovfes,  while  the  villages  abound  in  expert 
manufa£lurers,  or  induilrious  tradefmen  and  day-labourers.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  obferve  with  plea fu re,  that  the  rents  are  al- 
mofl  all  paid  in  money  \  that  tithes  are  very  moderate,  and  that 
there  are  no  poor's  rates  in  this  county. 

On  the  lafl  article  of  expcnce  and  profit,  the  Reporter  could 
not  be  fuppofed  to  give  any  thing  accurate  ;  but  he  has  dated  a 
fiompaiifon^  taken  from  hO:,  of  the  diflribution  of  crop  on  two 
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&rm«  of  CO  acres  each,  whicli  dcferves  particular  attention. 
The  firil  farm  was  well  culrivate<l,  and  had  nearly  one  third 
part  in  clover;  the  fecond  had  no  clover,  and  was  cultivat«?d  in 
the  common  way.  The  former  contained  8  acres  of  whcatj 
8  acres  of  barley,  8  acres  of  potatoes,  8  acres  of  oats,  nrd  i(S 
teres  of  clover,  with  2  acres  of  meadow;  and  it  maintained  a 
flock  of  7  cows  and  a  bull,  7  youn;;  cattle,  15  ihi^ep,  3  p»a;Sf 
and  6  horfes.  The  lattvT  contained  only  4  acres  of  wlr-ar, 
4  acres  of  barley,  8  acres  oats,  4  acres  potatoes,  4  acres  mea- 
dow, 26  acres  prafs,  and  m.iintained  only  4  horfcs,  8  cows» 
fi  young  cattle,  and  a  few  iheep.  The  Repv>rrcr  aicribes  lhi$ 
diflFerence  folcly  to  the  introduaion  (^f  clover;  but  it  was  doubt- 
Icfs  occafioned,  in  part,  by  tiic  raiiir^jx  a  i»re>t«'T  quantity  of 
potatoes,  and  by  a  more  improved  cultiv.ition.  We  (ind  after-* 
Wards,  that  there  was  not  fu  good  a  r»>tat"»on  of  crops  as  might 
have  been  eClablifhed  on  the  firft  mentioned  farm  \  and  yet  its 
annual  produce  was  at  lead  locl  more  valuable  than  that  of  the 
fecond  ;  or  it  was  2I.  per  acre  of  j»reater  ninual  produce.  This 
ftatcment  of  fatfls  is  worth  a  thoufand  fp-culatious  on  agricuU 
tare,  or  calculations  of  expence  and  profit. 

The  Fifth  Chapter  of  this  Report  rcfpe<£ls  the  Implements  of 
Hufbandry. 

Here  we  find,  that  *  thofe  which  .are  in  general  ufe  arc  few 
and  fimple :  Cirs  for  draught  horfes;  ploughs  for  tillage,  of  no 
great  ingenuity,  but  light  and  llrongj  and  harrows,  for  either  one 
or  two  horfes.  '  It  would  have  been  a  little  more  fatisfadlory  to 
have  informed  us,  what  is  the  ufual  price  of  thefe  cars»  when 
the  axle  dill  turns  with  the  wheels;  how  great  a  load  they  carry; 
whether  thefe  wheels  have  iron  hoops  or  rings;  and  whether 
they  dill  be  all  of  wood.  We  obferve,  with  pleafure,  that  ex^ 
cellent  implements  of  hun)andry  are  ufed  by  the  proprietorS| 
and  by  the  fird  chfs  of  farmers.  Thefe  will  be  gradually  adopt- 
ed by  the  middling  farmers;  and  then  the  fmall  farmer  will 
either  obtain  them,  or  he  mud  foon  become  a  day-labourer^ 
from  the  difad vantages  attending  fmall  farms  and  bad  implements 
of  hufbandry,  and  from  the  rife  that  is  taking  place  in  the  money 
price  of  labour. 

The  Sixth  Chapter,  on  the  fubjeft  of  Fences,  informs  us,  that 
the  enciofures,  in  general,  are  a  difgrace  to  the  county,  generally 
conGiling  of  a  ditch  or  bank,  without  any  hedge,  fometimes 
having  a  few  plants  of  furze  duck  into  the  bank,  but  very  rarely 

Slanted  with  quicks,  though  the  raifmg  of  hedges  is  well  under- 
oodi  and,  the  Reporter  hopes,  will  foon  be  more  generally 
piaAifed.  We  think,  that  dry-done  walls,  or  Galloway  dikes^ 
^onld  be  generally  ufed  in  a  country  fo  full  of  ftones ;  and  that 
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thorn  hedges  (hould  be  raifed  in  places  where  ftones  are  not  ift 
fo  sreat  abundance ;  and  we  hope,  that  gates,  as  well  as  fences, 
will  be  generally  ufed  in  Downfliire.  At  prefent,  we  find,  that 
*  the  ufaal  method  of  putting  cattle  into  the  fields,  is  by  a  bufli 
ftuck  in  between  two  Jambs  of  (lone  or  fods,  which  is  put  into 
its  place,  or  removed  from  it,  at  the  evident  peril  of  the  fingers.* 
We  hope  that  Downfhire  ihall  foon  have  better  gates,  and  better 
cnclofures. 

The  Seventh  Chapter,  which  is  entitled  Arable  Land,  is  divided 
into  five  fe£tionsc  i.  Tillage:  2,  Fallowing!  3.  Rotation  of 
crops:  4.  Crops  commonly  cultivated:  and,  5.  Crops  not  com<» 
monly  cultivated. 

We  are  forry  to  find,  amongft  feveral  judicious  obfervations  os 
tillage,  and  fome  high  compliments  paid  to  the  clajftcal  Tull^  that 
the  general  praftices  of  the  farmers  are  very  bad  5  that  fallowing 
is  feldom  praftifed  \  that  the  method  of  cropping  is  fo  exhaufiing 
to  the  land,  being  generally  inceflant  ploughing  till  the  ground  is 
quite  worn  out ;  tnat  the  barony  of  Locale  is  the  only  place  in 
which  any  thing  like  a  rotation  of  crops  is  generally  obfenred  ;  and 
that,  even  tliere,  two,  and  fometimes  three  white  crops,  are  taken, 
without  one  green  crop  intervening  5  nay  that,  after  a  potato  fal- 
low, which  is  the  general  preparation  for  wheat,  inftead  of  fowing 
grafs  feeds  with  the  wheat  after  hoeing  it  in  fpring,  two  other 
com  crops  are  often  taken  before  it  is  laid  out  in  grafs. 

Among  the  crops  commonly  cultivated,  we  find  that  here  is 
called  winter  barley,  and  is  managed  every  way  like  i^heat.  We 
are  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  fpecies  of  barley  is  here  meant.  Bear 
or  big,  or  what  is  called  Ckefler  bear,  is  a  four-rowed  grain,  and 
runs  to  draw  more  than  barley,  which  is  two-rowed,  if  fown  in 
winter.  If  fown  in  fpring,  it  is  from  two  to  three  weeks  ihorter 
time  on  the  ground  than  barley.  We  fufpeft  there  is  fome  miftake 
jhere. 

We  are  forry  to  find,  that  while  turnips  are  among  the  crops  mt 
commonly  cultivated,  peas  (hould  be  lefs  ufed  than  formerly.  It 
would  be  a  great  matter,  where  a  field  has  been  limed,  and 
produced  a  crop  of  wheat  after  potatoes,  that  it  were  fown  with 
peas  before  another  white  crop,  viz.  barley,  is  taken. 

The  different  methods  of  cultivating  potatoes  are  defcribed  in 
this  chapter  5  and  the  Reporter  has  dated  a  faft,  which  feems  to 
fhow,  that  repeated  crops  of  potatoes  do  not  e^hauft  the  land^ 
viz.  that,  near  tlie  town  of  Killough,  he  faw  a  piece  of  ground 
that  had  produced  crops  of  this  root  for  40  years  \  and  that,  iq 
1801,  they  were  better  than  ever  he  had  feen  them.  We  believe, 
that  if  the  flower;*  are  picked  off,  and  the  potato  not  allowed  to 
apple,  potatoes  arc  not  fo  clhaiiiling  a  crop  as  is  generally  ima^ 
gined. 
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The  Eighth  Chapter  treats  of  Grafs, — ^The  n.itural  meadows  of 
Hub  county  are  not  well  managed  ;  tlidugh  the  Reporter  has  fug- 
tefted  fcveral  improvements.  Among  the  artificial  grafles,  we 
and  the  white  grafs,  /jo/cus  mollis^  fown  on  clay  foils  where  tho 
red  clover  has  not  yet  fucceeded  (we  fuppofe  becaufc  the  land  has 
oeen  t6o  foul  and  too  much  exhaufled),  and  that  trefoil  {inedriago 
lupulina)  is  recommended  as  much  fuperior  to  red  clover  for 
grazing  or  cutting  green,  though  as  cheap  as  hay  feed.  We  have 
wme  doubt  as  to  the  fa£l,  where  tlie  red  clover  is  properly  cul- 
tivated }  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  try  an  experiment  in  Scot** 
land,  where  the  land  is  in  good  order* 

This  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  principal  grafles  found 
in  Downfliire.  Here  we  were  furprifed  to  find  the  avena  e/atior, 
•r  knot-grafs,  a  moft  troublefome  weed  in  arable  land,  had,  when 
inoderately  dunged,  produced  a  moft  luxuriant  crop  of  hay. 

In  the  fame  chapter,  under  the  article  feedings  we  learn,  that 
two  bullocks,  weighing  eighteen  hundred  weight,  Svere,  in  1801, 
fold  for  96L — a  proof  of  the  high  price  of  butcher  meat,  as  well 
as  of  the  rich  feeding  at  Hilllborough. 

The  Ninth  Chapter,  on  Gardens  and  Orchards,  informs  us,  that 
gardening  is  not  much  attended  to ;  that  potatoes  feem  to  ht 
gaming  ground  on  all  other  roots  and  vegetables,  except  among 
gentlemen,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bclfaft. 

The  Tenth  Chapter  is  on  Timber,  Plantations,  and  Woodlands* 
We  learn,  here,  that  Downfhire  is  not  a  well-wooded  country  j 
but  a  lift  of  various  kinds  of  timber  trees,  fraught  with  ufeful  in- 
formation, is  given  us  ;  and  we  have  a  table  of  the  circumference 
«f  various  kinds  of  trees,  between  50  and  60  years  old. 

On  the  fubjed:  of  Waftes,  which  forms  the  Eleventli  Chapter,  we 
ate  happy  to  find,  that  the  only  part  of  the  county,  which  can  in 
any  degree  be  referred  to  the  above  title,  is  contained  in  \i\t 
mountains  of  Mourne  and  Upper  Iveagh  •,  and  even  thefe  afford, 
in  moft  places,  fupport  to  a  hardy  race  of  cattle  and  fheep  ;  and 
that  the  turf  bogs,  in  the  vallies  between  the  mountains,  by  open- 
ing of  new  roads,  are  like  to  become  of  great  value,  being  wortli 
four  guineas  an  acre  for  the  purpofe  of  fuel.  We  hope  that 
coals  will  be  found  in  this  county,  or,  even  if  imported,  will  be 
fttbilituted  in  place  of  thefe  diftant  turf  bogs  ;  and  that  the  good 
women,  who  dillikc  the  fmut  of  the  coals,  will  lay  afide  their 
prejudices,  and  allow  tlieir  hufbands  to  improve  their  lands,  in- 
ftead  of  carrying  turf  from  a  great  diftance. 

The  Twelfth  Chapter,  entitled  Improvements,  treats  of  Draining, 
;  of  Paring  and  Burning,  of  ^lanuring,  of  Weeding,  of  Irriga- 
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Ijndcr-draining,  wq  are  tx)ld,  is  in  general  well  underftooi 
fiot  difficult  to  execute,  from  the  number  of  'ftones  in  the 
The  Rf'porter  does  not  fetm  to  be  acquainted  with  Mr  Elkii 
but  mentions  Dr  Anderlon's  method  of  tapping ;  and  rela 
inftance  in  which  it  fucceedcd.     Paring  and  burning  is  only 
tifed  in  mountainous  parts,  or  where  moory  foil  abounds, 
is  principally  applied    towards   raifmg   potatoes ;    and  the 
farmers  are  faid  to  be  very  induftrious  in  this  particular, 
farmer's  method  is  infertcd  as  defcrving  of  notice — *  His 
hill  being  placed  on  a  rifing  ground,  he  made  a  cut  from  it, 
two  or  three  (lops  to  fave  tlie  water  in  its .  defcent :    above 
flops  he  always  tlirew  in  a  quantity  of  earth,  which  being 
rated  with  the  moifture  from  the  dung,  he  removed  it,  and 
filled  the  trench.     His  attention  to  every  branch  of  hufbaudr 
direfted  by  equal  fagacity  *,  and,  from  being  a  labourer,  h< 
a  farm,  not  20  acres,  and  died  lately  worth  5  col.  *     The  fa^ 
v^orth  recording  ;  and  the  man's  name  ought  to  be  known, 
fame  of  the  induftrious  farmer  is  well  earned  *,  and  ftimuk 
tliers  to  exertion. 

The  injudicious  cropping,  after  ground  has  been  lim 
marled,  is  honeftJy  related  in  this  chapter.  The  careful  w< 
of  potatoes  and  flax  is  alfo  mentioned ;  and  the  Reporter  ^ 
that  pafture  were  alfo  weeded.  Were  the  land  properly  < 
and  hoed,  and  not  exhauftcd  by  cropping,  before  it  wa 
down,  the  weeding  of  grafs  would  be  unneceffary.  The  ' 
ing  of  meadows  in  this  county  is  in  its  infancy ;  yet  tlie  Re 
has  made  feveral  judicious  obfervations  on  this  fubjedl. 

The  Thirteenth  Chanter  treats  of  Live  Stock,  viz.  H 
Cattle,  Horfes,  Sl^eep,  Hogs,  Rabbits,  Pigeons,  and  Bees. 

The  cattle  are  kept  chiefly  for  the  dairy,  and  a  mixture  of 
kind ;  although  there  arc  a  few  breeds  of  excellent  cattle, 
county  does  not  fupply  itfelf  in  horfes  ;  and  its  only  native 
are  confined  to  the  mountains  :  a  vail  number  of  hogs  an 
annually.  Rabbits  are  kept  only  in  a  few  places.  Poultry 
kinds  are  reared  chiefly  with  potatoes.  Pigeons  are  g< 
though  there  are  few  pigcon-houfes.  Bees  are  reckoned  to 
well ;  and  a  plate  of  a  bee-hive  is  given  in  the  furvey.  I 
kind  of  hive,  which  is  filled  with  different  glafles,  much  he 
gained,  without  killing  the  bees ;  and  it  is  ftated,  that  «f 
of  90  lib.  of  excellent  honey  were  taken  out  of  a  large  m 
hive,  in  which  the  common  or  inner  hive  was  enclofed. 

The  Fourteenth  Chapter,  which  is  entitled  Rurai  Econoi 
forms  us,  that  the  farm  fervants  take  all  kinds  of  work  in  theii 
that  cottagers  are  paid  partly  in  money  and  their  diet,  anc 
ly  by  their  holdings.    Labourers  receive  their  diet  in  p 
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their  payments,  and  the  money,  or  wages  in  monify,  varies  ac- 
Cor4ing  to  circumftances,  from  6d.  to  2S.  per  day. 

The  Fifteenth  Chapter  treats  of  Political  Economy,  as  conne&ed 
with  agriculture.  Here  we  learn,  that  the  roads  are  excellent, 
but  too  often  ill  conducted  ;  and  (teep,  inftead  of  being  nearly 
level  :  that  fairr.  are  cftablifhed  in  every  county,  and  weekly 
markets  in  mod  of  the  towns  :  and  that  the  exports  of  the 
county,  in  linen,  poik,  wheat,  and  barley,  are  very  valuable. 
A  fliort  hiftory  is  ^iven  of  the  linen  manufaclurc,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  markets  where  the  produce  is  fold.  We  muft| 
here,  exprefs  our  regret,  that  we  have  not  the  cuftomhoufe  ab- 
ftrafts  of  thcf*:  exports,  nor  the  fcal-mafter's  accounts  of  the  li- 
nen ftampcd  for  fale.  The  population  of  the  county  is  above 
220,000  pcrfons,  or  one  pcrfon  for  every  \^  IriQi  acre. 

The  8ixrccnt!i  Ciiapter  is  on  the  Obltacles  to  Improvement. 
Thcfe  are,  the  numb.T  of  fmall  farmers  \  the  cxhaulling  the  land 
by  repeated  crups  of  grain  ;  the  want  of  capital  to  carry  on  im- 
provements *,  and  the  want  of  good  houfes,  which  occafions  a 
wafte  of  draw  fur  thatch,  that  is  ncceflary  for  the  fupport  q£ 
cattle. 

In  this  chapter,  the  corn-laws  are  in  general  approved  of  5  but 
the  fufpenfion  of  exportation,  in  1796,  feems  to  be  complained 
of,  not  witliout  reafon. 

The  Lad  Chapter  contains  a  number  of  general  obfervations  ; 
and  is  divided  into  fifteen  feftions.  From  thefe  we  learn,  that 
there  is  an  agricultural  fociety  in  this  county  :  that  the  weights 
and  meafures  are  tolerably  uniform  :  that  the  filheri?s  are  valu- 
able, if  they  were  attended  to :  that  mod  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors and  clergy  are  refident :  that  the  county  was  furveycd  in 
1653,  ^y  ^^'^  William  Petty,  ancedor  of  the  Marquis  of  Lanf« 
down  ■,  and  that  a  copy  of  his  furvey  is  in  the  Surveyor  Gene- 
ral's office  :  that  water-mills  are  chiefly  ufed  for  grinding  all  forts 
•f  grain  :  that  tenants  are  bound  to  their  landlord's  mill:  that 
three  difierent  kinds  of  acres  are  ufed  in  meafuring,  the  Irifh, 
Scotch,  and  Li  glilh  :  that  the  inhabitants  in  general  arc  more 
fober  than  forintrly  :  that  the  price  of  cattle,  flieep,  and  provi- 
fions  has  rifen  very  much  :  and  that  oxen  are  harncffed,  but  not 
generally  ufed. 

In  the  conclufion  to  this  chapter,  the  Reporter  dates,  that  he 
has  paid  every  attention  to  colleft  and  give  a  faithful  relation  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  county  of  Down,  and  of  the  other  fub- 
jcfts  connected  with  it ;  and  with  the  general  profperity  of  the 
.  Idngdom.  We  are  fatisfied  of  his  diligence,  fidelity,  and  intel- 
fifcnce.  On  fome  occafions  we  have  dilFered  from  him  \  but, 
cnmany  others,  we  have  had  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  his  fur- 
vey. 
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vey.  We  have  obferved  him  J2[iving  very  judicious  dire£lionS| 
where  the  general  prafticc  of  the  county  was  not  to  be  com- 
mended :  And  we  add  with  pleafure,  that  if  the  landed  pro- 
pri(^tors  were  as  humane^  and  the  farmers  of  this  county  as  in- 
telligent as  the  reftor  of  Aunahilt,  the  county  of  Down  would 
advance  rapidly  in  agricultural  improvement ;  knore  rapidly,  in- 
deed, than  the  Reporter  of  this  furvey  would  lead  us  to  fuppofc. 
For,  once  the  defe£i:s  of  a  bad  fyftem  are  known,  and  a  few 
good  prafkices  are  introduced  by  landed  proprietors,  or  the  bet- 
ter fort  of  farmers,  the  example  of  a  few  is  quickly  imitated, 
^nd  a  fpirit  of  emulation  prevails  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people.  To  promote  the  profperity  of  Downfliirc,  wc  would 
fay  to  the  landholders — *  Build  comfortable  houfes  and  other 
farm  buildings  to  your  farmers ;  ereft  villages  in  convenient 
places  ;  exaft  a  moderate  per  centage  as  the  rent  of  thefe  houfes  \ 
give  ploughs  and  other  implements  as  premiums ;  and  aflift  with 
capital  any  very  intelligent  farmer,  when  you  make  an  addition 
to  his  farm,  or  his  leafe.  *  To  the  farmers  we  would  fay— 
*  Clean  your  grounds  with  potatoes,  or  other  green  crops ;  but 
never  take  more  than  one  white  crop,  till  they  lye  at  leaft  one 
year  in  grafs  ;  and  put  always  a  green  or  a  black  crop  between 
every  two  corn  crops.  Spend  not  the  fummer  months  in  travel* 
ling  for  fuel  to  diltant  turf  bogs  *,  but  plough  and  hoe  your  po- 
tato, turnip  and  fallow  grounds,  and  you  (hall  be  able  to  pur- 
chafe  coals  for  your  fuel,  with  the  increafed  produce  of  your 
fields.* 

What  is  here  applied  to  Downfhire  may  be  addreflcd  to  feve- 
ral  counties  of  Scotland,  particularly  the  Highlands.  Wherever 
fmall  farms  are  predominant ;  wherever  capital  (lock  is  fcarce  ; 
wherever  the  tenure  of  pofleflion  is  fhort,  or  infecurc  ;  unque- 
ftionably  tiere  will  he  found  an  impcrfefl  hufbandry,  and  a  de- 
prefled  tenantry,  together  with  their  concomitants,  bad  imple- 
ments and  uncomfortable  houfes.  Indeed,  thefe  things  follow 
one  another  fo  regularly,  that  a  pretty  corredt  opinion  may  be 
formed  of  any  diftrift,  from  a  tranfitory  infpeftion.  Ireland,  at 
the  prefent  moment,  may  be  confidered  as  not  one  ftep  further 
advanced  in  agricultural  improvement,  than  Scotland  was  in 
1750  ;  and  the  meafures  fuccefsfully  adopted  in  the  latter  coun- 
try, could  not  fail  of  producing  the  like  happy  efFedts  in  the 
former,  though  a  confiderable  time  mull  neceflarily  intervene 
before  they  could  be  fully  recognifed. 

E.  E.  H. 
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The  fevere  drought,  which  prevaikd  through  the  fummer  and 
dutumn  months,  occafioned  crops  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the 
ifland  to  be  defeftive  in  bulk ;  and  ftack  yards  may  be  dated  as 
fully  one  third  lefs  in  fize  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  year. 
Through  the  wcRern,  and  many  of  the  midland  diftrifts,  accord- 
ing to  our  information,  the  drought  has  not  been  attended  with 
e?d  confequcnces  ;  and  from  all  accounts,  the  wheat  crop  may 
be  confidered  as  equalling,  if  not  exceeding,  an  average,  ex- 
cq)t  in  a  few  EngHfli  counties  which  were  vifited  with  mildew* 
The  weigtt  of  the  grain  alfo  exceeds  that  of  ordinary  years  ; 
and,  from  the  warmnefs  of  the  ripening  feafon,  the  flour  will  , 
aoforb  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  cuftomarily.  We  ftated 
in  our  lalt,  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  wheat  were  regu- 
lated by  the  degree  of  heat  which  prevailed  in  the  latter  part 
of  July  and  firfl  weeks  of  Auguft  j  the  ttuth  of  which  has,  thxi 
year,  been  ftrikingly  exemplined. 

Oats,  which  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  Scotland,  may^ 
however,  be  regarded  as  an  inferior  crop  in  almoft  every  diftriii. 
An  excefs  of  lieat  ahvays  proves  injurious  to  this  grain,  making 
it  fmall  and  lluivellcd,  with  a  greater  proportion  of  hulk  or  ofial 
than  happens  in  feafons  of  more  moillnre.  Indeed,  it  is  an  af- 
certained  point,  that  weather  favourable  to  wheat  and  barley, 
is  adverfc  to  oats,  A  finer  appearance  was  fcarcely  ever  feen  than 
what  the  oat-fields  univerfally  difplayed  in  the  latter  part  of  June  ; 
but  the  continuance  of  drcmght  rapidly  changed  the  agreeable  pic- 
ture, and  myriads  of  black  infedls  or  caterpillars,  which,  in  feveral 
diftrifts,  lodged  upon  the  ftalk  and  ear,  contributed  to  make  mat- 
ters ilill  worfe.  It  may  reafonably  be  believed,  that  thefe  infefts 
Were  the  conreqiKnce,  not  the  caufe  of  a  failure,  and  that  their 
attacks  would  have  been  unfuccefsful,  had  the  plant  not  been  pre- 
vioufly  in  a  dii'eafod  Hate.  Fat  horfes  are  feldom  or  never  troubled 
with  the  fcab  ^  w  hcrcas,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  poof . 
ones,  to  be  attacked  with  that  diforder.  We  noticed  feveral  oat- 
fields,  in  particular  fituations,  nay,  even  contiguous  to  tnfefted 
fields,  which,  in  a  great  meafure,  efcaped  the  ravages  o£  the 
catenpillar,  owing  to  the  ilalks  being  in  a  tliriving  condition,  and 
perfpiration  going  regularly  forward. 

VOL.  JV.  NO.  1 6.  S  C  f  Beansy 
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Beans,  a  very  important  article  in  many  diftrifts,  were  greatly 
ftunted  by  the  drought ;  and,  in  many  places,  will  yield  a  poor 
return  to  the  farmer.  On  light  foils,  they  were  neceflarily  bad ; 
on  clays,  when  mixe<l  with  peas,  they  were  tolerable;  but  on 
deep  loams,  though  of  lefs  bulk  than  ufual,  the  produce  will  not 
be  materiaUy  defeftive.  Though  the  grain  is  rather  fmall,  the 
weight  exceeds  that  of  laft  year  \  and  being  fully  ripened,  and 
welTharvefted,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  deficiency  will  be  in- 
confiderable. 

To  turnips  and  potatoes  the  dry  weather  has  proved  remark- 
ably unfavourable.  The  plants  of  the  former,  at  one  period,  pro- 
miled  a  plentiful  return  ;  but  we  arc  forry  to  fay,  that  in  few  in- 
ftances  have  previous  expedations  been  realized.  Attacked  in 
th^  front  by  the  caterpillar,  and  in  the  rear  by  the  worm,  a  more 
general  deftruSion  has  enfued  than  perhaps  was  ever  known, 
potatoes  have  alfo  fuffered  much,  and  cannot  be  riated  as  exceed-- 
ing  half  of  an  ordinary  crop.  Culinary  vegetables,  of  every  kind, 
were  much  retarded  in  their  growth,  and  threaten  to  prove  fcarcc 
articles  in  the  after  months. 

The  grain  markets  during  the  quarter,  have,  on  the  whole, 
maintained  a  kind  of  equability,  though  oats,  in  the  courfe  of 
autumn,  rofe  rapidly  in  price.  From  tne  quantity  of  wheat  and 
oats  imported  during  the  year,  it  is  evident,  that  the  laft  crop, 
Aouch  conf^fledly  good,  was  unequal  to  the  general  demand  s 
which  fubftantiates  what  we  have  uniformly  maintained,  that  the 
confumption  of  Britain  requires  an  additional  quantity  of  culti- 
vated land.  Exilting  circumltances  have  occafioned  of  late  a  great 
quantity  of  grain  to  be.thro\)V'Ti  into  the  market ;  but  the  truth  of 
otir  doctrine  will  perhaps  be  fulKciently  afcertained  before  next 
autumn  arrives,  unlcfs  events  fhould  take  place  (perhaps  more 
feared  than  necefliiry),  which  would  at  once  throw  trade  of  every 
kind  out  of  its  common  courfe,  and  fo  prevent  any  juft  conclu- 
fion  being  drawn.  Indeed  we  have  heard  meafurei  recommend- 
ed, that  would  ruin  numbcrlefs  individuids,  and  fubjeft  the  coun- 
try to  famine,  or  at  leaft  to  dearth  at  vm  after  period.  Without 
defcending  to  particulars  we  fliall  only  fay,  that  fcvcral  of  thefe 
nieafures  are  injudicious,  fon>e  of  them  imprafticablc,  and  others, 
if  executed,  would  throw  the  improvement  of  the  country  a  cen- 
tury backward.  Supplies  can  always  be  commanded  by  a  fu- 
perior  force,  and  ihofe  who  are  mailers  of  the  field  will  never 
want  provifions  while  fuch  are  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

This  has  been  an  unfavourable  feafon  to  the  graziers,  as  the 
bcft  pafture  lands  rarely  afforded  a  full  bite.  Stock  was  purchafed 
at  high  prices,  and,  latterly,  fat  cattle  have  rather  depreffed  in  va- 
lue, and  ilieep  Hill  more  fo  ;  all  which  things  muft  make  the  trade 
a  bad  one.     Lean  (lock  of  all  fortS;  particularly  flieep,  are  looking 

down  Wards 
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downwards^  tliough  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the  declenfion 
proceeds  from  caufcs  of  a  temporary  nature.  In  the  prefent  (late 
of  the  country,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  fpeculate,  with  precifion, 
upon  fuch  matters. 

Some  of  our  Englifh  readers  complain,  tliat  the  Scotch  mea- 
fuies  of  capacity  are  not  underdood  by  them,  and  requefl  an  ex- 
planation. To  fuch  we  mud,  in  the  mean  time  make  a  reference 
to  our. Firft  Volume,  p.  444.  where  a  table  is  given,  which,  though 
not  an  accurate  one,  will  throw  fome  light  on  the  fubjedt:.  In 
our  fupplementary  Number,  it  is  probable  that  the  fize  of  the 
Scotch  meafures  of  capacity  will  be  further  elucidated ;  but  at 
prefent  we  may  only  ftate,  that  when  a  boli  is  mentioned  by  us,  it 
is  the  Linlitligow  or  national  ftandard  boll  that  is  meant,  whi^h^ 
for  wheat,  beans,  and  peas,  is  a  trifle  -more  than  four  Winchefter 
buihels  ;  and  for  barley  and  oats,  is  rather  more  than  fix  bufhels. 
By  attending  to  thefe  things,  the  meafures,  ufually  condefcended 
upon  in  our  work,  may  be  nearly  afcertained. 

A  copy  *  of  the  propofed  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Moray 
fliirc  farmers  fund,  for  the  benefit  of  widows,  orphans  and  decay- 
ed members, '  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us ;  and  we  are  in  duty 
bound  to  obferve,  that  fuch  an  inftitution  embraces  the  moft  meri- 
torious purpofes.  It  has  often  been  regretted  that  fuch  inditutiona 
were  not  generally  edablidied  for  the  benefit  of  agriculturifts  ^ 
therefore,  we  rejoice  to  fee  a  beginning  made  upon  wife  and  ra« 
tional  principles.  The  propofers  of  the  meafure,  we  underdand^ 
fetttht  out  the  bed  advice,  and  employed  William  Morgan,  Efq* 
of  London,  (nephew  of  the  late  Dr  Price)  perhaps  one  of  die 
firft  calculators  in  Britain,  to  make  up  the  neceiTary  tables. 

Contenting  ourfelves  at  prefent  with  wiihing  fuccefs  to  the 
''cGgn,  and  an  extenfion  of  the  principle  iii  every  quarter,  wc 
Audi  referve  for  our  fupplementary  Number,  various  particulars 
communieated  by  an  intelligent  gentleman  of  that  county,  who 
^k  an  aflive  hand  in  tlie  arrangement* 

Extracts  from  Private  Correspondence. 

SCOTLAND. 

Zrf//rr  fr$m  a  Gentleman^  defcribing  the  Crops  of  Fife  and  Aytm 

fblres,  Oa.  8. 

*  \  irai  lately  in  Fife,  and  found  that  the  interior  of  that  county  had 
liffBrad  (ievcrely  from  fuch  a  dry  ft^afpn,  and  that  the  crop  could  not  be 
^ihlifnl  at  more  than  two  thirds  of  an  ordinary  average.  I  have  fioce 
knjo  Afribtrfv  and  learned  that  the  drought  had  rather  been  bene- 
ftmim  injuriouf  to  that  didrid.  The  Ayrshire  hufhandry,  in  my  opi- 
tMM^  itiU  coDtioues  very  bad,  though  the  hod  il  iDofllj  all  endofedi  aod 
_ ;  Sff  a  *  oroaiDcmcd 
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ornamented  wfth  planting.  The  hedges  are  generally  of  hawthoroi  finp- 
quently  mixed  with  privet;  which,  keeping  its  leaves  long,  is  a  great  ad-  * 
vantage.  A  plan  of  planting  hedges  in  Ayrfhire  and  in  the  parifli  of 
Mearns  in  Lanark/hire,  is  to  put  the  thorns  into  the  face  of  a  done  wall}  to 
grow  through  it  from  a  bank  on  the  other  fide,  which  I  confider  to  be  a 
bad  fcheme,  as  the  ftones  incumbent  on  the  hedge  muft  check  its  growth 
greatly.  The  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Irvine,  are  the  fouleft  I 
ever  faw  any  where.  I  obferved  no  fummer  fallow  in  Ayrfhire,  and 
was  informed  that  nine  tenths  of  the  lezfes  in  that  diftri^,  prohibit  the 
tenants  from  having  more  than  one  third  of  their  farms  under  tillage. 
Some  of  them  are  reftridled  to  one  fourth, ' 

Letter  from  an  extenjive  Farmer  in  Dutnfriesjhire^  OB.  .8. 

*  The  weather  during  harveft  wais  remarkably  good,  and  the  crop* 
with  fome  trifling  exceptions,  is  now  fafely  fecured.  Wc  do  not  fow 
much  wheat  in  this  quarter;  but  what  we  have  is  good,  and  fo  »  barlejr 
Oats  are  rather  li<rhr,  and  not  well  filled  ;  but  we  had  an  abundant  crop 
of  hay,  which  fells  at  gd.  and  lod.  per  ftone  of  24  lib.  The  grain  market 
is  dull.  Wheat  68.  6d.  and  7?.  Old  oats  38.  Of  barley,  little  or  none 
is  yet  fold,  our  chief  demand  being  from  Liverpool  and  other  places  in 

'  Lancafhire. 

*  The  fale  of  cattle  in  England  is  not  fo  brifk  as  fome  time  ago,  and 
'  prices  lower.    At  Broughhill  fair,  cattle  frefh  in  condition  brought  good 

prices,  bnt  lean  ones  fold  with  difficulty.  Sheep  had  a  dull  fale,  and  at 
reduced  prices ;  and  my  opinion  is,  that  a  greater  fall  will  fUU  be  felt, 
owing  to  the  immenfe  numbers  daily  coming  from  the  Highlands.  I 
was  lately  in  Northumberland  in  fearch  of  breeding  ewes,  and  purchafed 
fome  of  the  befl  Leicefters  at  63s.  per  head.  This  fort  is  infinitely 
fuperior  to  what  is  called  the  Bdmburghftiire  breed,  and  1  ftrongly  re- 
commend them  to  every  farmer  who  p  ^fltfres  decent  land.  He  (hould 
fiudy,  however,  to  fele£^  the  real  kind,  otherwife  his  profit  will  be  in- 
ferior to  thofe  who  are  more  fortunate  or  attentive.  My  wedder  hogs* 
this  year,  weighed  from  20  to  26  lib.  avoirdupois  per  quarter,  and  fold 
at  94s.  per  head,  i  had  my  tups  from  Mr  Culley,  and  now  poffefs  a 
ilock  preferable  to  any  in  this  county. ' 

Invernefsjbire  ^tarterly  Report. 

The  harveft  around  Invernefs  was  finished  feveral  weeks  ago,  but 
fome  fields  are  ftlll  ftanding  out  in  the  Highland  dillrifts  of  the  coun- 
ty. In  point  of  produce,  whether  corn  or  ftraw  is  confidered,  the  crop 
is  much  worfe  than  1  remember  to  have  feen,  an^  may  be  eftimated  as 
fully  one  third  below  an  average.  What  wheat  we  have  is  good  in 
quality.  Barley  much  fuperior  to  laft  year's  growth  ;  but  oats  are  very  in* 
ferior.  From  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  2  2d  September,  wc  had  no 
rain  worth  noticing ;  of  courfe  the  hay  crop  was  very  bad,  nor  is  that  of 
turnip  much  better.  Potatoes  have  of  late  grown  rapidly,  and  promife 
ftiU  to  make  a  tolerable  rctttro. 

Vol 
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Very  little  gram  of  this  crop  is  as  yet  brought  to  market ;  but  oat 
iwd  fcDs  for  248.  and  258.  per  boll  of  nine  done,  and  barley  meal  at 
sSii  per  boll  of  ten  ftone.  It  is  generally  believed  that  conHderable 
fitppliefl  of  grain  will  be  wanted  for  this  county.  Butcher  meat,  which 
w^  rery  high-priced  through  the  fummer  months,  has  lately  dropped 
niachy  and  will  continue  to  fall  till  the  grafs  beef  and  mutton  are  dif- 
pofed  of;  but  there  is  every  appearance,  from  the  fcarcity  of  turnips, 
Aat  a.  great  rife  will  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of  winter,  and  through 
ihefpring,  upon  thefe  articles. — Odober  15. 

Banffpj'ire  ^iarterly  Reports 

The  crop  is  moftly  fecurcd  in  this  county,  but  proves  more  deficient 
in  bulk  than  any  in  our  remembrance.  Nntwithftanding  the  unufual 
proportion  of  old  grain  which  remains  unthrafhed,  the  (lack-yards  ap- 
pear to  be  one  third  defeftive.  The  difference  of  land  was  never  more 
diicemible  than  in  this  feafon ;  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  grain 
depended  much  more  upoti  foil  than  cultivation,  which  often  is  not  the 
(me  criterion.  Deep  loams  had  in  every  refpe^  the  advantage,  and 
produced  crops  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  thofe  of  ordinary  years  ;  while 
the  thin  clays  and  gravels,  in  many  inflances,  have  hardly  made  returns 
fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  feed  and  labour.  From  trials  al- 
ready made,  it  appears  that  oats  will  nearly  yield  meal  for  corn.  The 
merchants  price  of  old  meal  is  i8s.  or  18s.  6d.  per  boll  of  eight  ftone^ 
and  in  retail,  this  is  fold  at  i^\^.  and  I5d.  per  peck. 

There  is  flill  fmall  demand  for  barley;  nor  are  fales  of  any  confequence 
expefied,  fo  long  as  the  prefent  high  duties  on  malt  continue.  It  is 
probable,  that  this  grain  will  remain  like  a  drug  on  the  farmer's  hand^ 
We  have  not  much  wheat  ;  but  what  was  raifed  this  fcafon  is  of  eKceU 
lent  quality. 

The  demand  for  cattle  was  not  great  till  the  month  of  September  ; 
but  a  good  number  have  been  fold  fiiice  that  time.  Thofe  in  good 
condition  are  fuppofod  to  be  worth  9s.  per  done  (inking  the  oifal  ;  but 
thofe  for  the  draw-yard  have  fu.ik  one  third  in  value.  Srots  and  queys, 
not  under  three  years  of  age,  are  dill  in  requell  ;  and  it  is  expeifled  that 
the  ftock  which  will  remain  in  the  country,  will  not  be  much  ihort  of 
the  ufual  number,  but,  generally  fpeaking,  a  year  younger  than  formerly. 
It  is  to  be  apprcheixicd  that>  from  the  great  failure  of  turnips,  and  the 
icarcity  of  provender,  there  will  be  a  diflkulty  of  fupplying  the  butcher 
market,  and  doing  that  juilict  to  the  growing  (lock  neceffary  to  enfure 
their  arrival  at  pcrfcdion  at  the  ufual  period.  Potatoes  arc  very  un- 
prododive. — OHohcr  15. 

Letter  from  a  Roxburgh/hire  Farmer  ^  OJIobcr  16. ,  ^ 

•  We  had  fine  rains  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  which  ferved  the 
fidda  of  late  grain  confiderably,  but  were  not  fufficient  to  recover  the 
grab  land*.  Our  grain  harved  advanced  very  fail  after  the  middle  of 
JinfpA ;  and  from  the  finenefs  of  the  weather  and  the  lightnefs  of  the 
pipp^  the  expence  of  harvefting  did  not  exceed  that  of  common  years, 

iS  f  f  3  potwithftanding 
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no'twithftanding  that  fheareri  wages  were  very  high*  Tht-  crop  does 
not  bulk  welly  wheat  excepted ;  and  from  trials  made,  oats  ^  not  yield 
meal  equal  to  expefiation.  Barley  is  unequal  in  quality.  Beans  ind 
peas  are  not  extenfively  Town  in  this  county  ;  but  what  wc  have  of  tfae 
former  are  much  complained  of.  The  wheats,  both  winter  and  fpriagy 
prove  very  gifty*  and  of  fine  quality  ;  but  potatoes  are  much  below  an 
average  ;  and  the  turnip  fields  will  not  yield  more  than  half  their  ufual 
produce,  notwithftandiug  of  which,  they  are  felling  from  6  to  8  pounds 
per  Englifh  acre. 

*  Fat  cattle  are  felling  high,  and  expe^cd  ftill  to  advance.  Fat  (heep 
are  not  plentiful ;  but  from  the  great  quantity  of  half-fed  ones  that 
muft  be  difpofed  of  at  this  time,  mutton  is  greatly  reduced  in  value. 
We  have  very  little  demand  for  grain  at  prefent,  and  can  hard&y  quote 
prices.  Oats  and  barley,  1  believe,  may  be  reported  at  2O8.,  and  wheat 
at  38  to  408.  per  Berwick  boll  of  fix  Winchefter  bufhek. ' 

Selkirk/hire  ^tnrterly  Report, 

The  exceffive  heat  which  followed  the  rains  of  July  19th  and 
aoth,  puftied  on  the  grain  cfop  very  fail ;  and  the  vegetable  creatioo, 
which  was  beginning  to  wear  a  faint  and  langruid  afpe^t,  imoiediately 
aflumed  a  thriving  appearance.  The  rains  which  fell  in  the  two  firft 
weeks  of  Augud,  proved  alfo  very  beneficial,  by  preventing  the  crope 
firom  being  prematurely  ripened. 

In  the  higher  parts  of  this  county,  corn  and  grafs  have  yielded  retorns 
equal  to  an  average  ;  but  in  the  lower  grounds,  where  the  foil  is  drier, 
the  flraw  was  rather  fhort,  though  the  ear  was  full-fized  and  properly 
matured.  On  the  whole,  the  crop  of  this  county  may  be  fairly  reported 
as  equal  to  an  average. 

Irrigation  was  lately  introduced  on  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh^s  eftateia 
this  county,  and  bids  fair  to  be  attended  with  confiderable  advantages* 
Many  of  our  lands  are  well  calculated  for  receiving  improvement  iji 
this  way  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pradice  will  be  extenfively 
diffufed. 

\In  confequence  of  the  goodnefs  of  hill  paftures,  and  the  unparalleled 
mildnefs  of  the  feafon,  fheep  (locks  are  in  good  condition,  though  the 
recent  depreifion  of  prices  will  cut  deep  into  tbe  farmer's  profit.  This 
depreflion,  though  unfavourable  to  them,  is  certainly  favourable  to  d- 
ther  clafFes  of  the  community,  and  affords  caufe  for  the  public  it  large 

to  fay  that  the  year  is  crowned  with  the  Creator's  bounty.-- ^^^^o^r  17. 

« 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  DifiriS  of  Car  rick  ^  Ocloher  14. 

*  Since  the  beginning  of  June,  we  have  had  a  tra6t  of  the  mod  ad- 
mirable weather  ever  remembered  in  this  county ;  and,  iince  the  com- 
mencement of  harveft,  there  has  been  fcarce  a  fingle  day  to  interrupt 
tlie  labours  of  the  important  feafon  ; — no  (baking  winds,  nor  rotting 
rains,  nor  chilling  frofts,  to  blaft  the  labours  of  the  hufbaiidhtan.  An 
\inintemipted  courfe  of  near  two  months  of  fine  drying  weather  in 
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• 

the  time  of  harveft,  is  a  phenomenon  in  this  part  of  the  countiy,  which 
ii  cxpcded  to  the  damps  and  rarages  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  will  be 
VBneoelfiuy  to  add,  that  the  crop  has  been  cut  down  and  got  into  the 
bam-yard  in  the  very  beft  order ;  and  from  die  kindly  nourifhing  wea- 
ther in  the  months  of  Junc>  July,  and  Augufl,  there  is  every  reafon  te 
fiippofe  that  the  quality  will  be  good.  Any  little  trials  that  have  been 
miidey  juftify  this  opinion.  From  the  fevere  (Uock»  however,  which  it 
jneceived  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  tlie  crop,  in  point  of  quan- 
tity*  will  not  exceed  an  average  one,  if  it  fhall  amount  to  it ;  both  the 
wlieat  and  the  oats  being  rather  thin ;  as  is  the  cafe  alfo,  in  many  places^ 
with  the  turnips  :  But  the  fuperior  quality  will  probably  compenfate 
for  the  defcdl  in  quantity.  Grain  markets  have  remained  with  little  va- 
riation fix>m  the  lad  quarter,  though  rather  lower,  upon  the  whole,  than 
the  high  rents,  price  of  labour,  and  additional  public  burdens,  would 
require,  in  order  to  balance  the  capital  and  the  trouble  expended  in  a- 
^culture,  with  the  d<^gree  of  rifk  that  muft  always  attend  it.  With 
regard  to  the  cattle  and  (beep  markets  througliout  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, there  feems  to  be  a  total  ilagnation,  and  many  graziers  muft  no 
doubt  fuffcr  confiderably.  Various  caufes  are  affigned  for  this  ;  and 
perhaps  all  of  them  contribute  more  or  lefs  to  this  depreflion  ;  fuch  as* 
the  different  banks  coiitraclir^  their  credit ;  the  fevere  drought  in 
JElngland  lefTening  the  winter  keep ;  and  the  flagnation  in  manufac* 
tures  all  over  the  couotiy.  The  price  of  butcher  meat  is  ftill  dear  e- 
nough  to  the  confumer  ;  but  it  would  have  been  deiirable,  that  the  (hock 
bad  not  been  fo  fudden  ;  for  when  any  one  defcription  of  people  fuffer, 
others  muil  fuiTer  witli  tiiem,  according  to  the  old  Latin  sidage,  <  Nam 
tua  res  agitur,  paiies  cum  proximus  ardet. ' 

Letter  frwi  Falhirk^  O^oher  1 5. 

*  Amongll  the  numerous  quarterly  reports  fent  you,  I  have  regretted 
that  there  has  not  yet  appeared  in  your  Magazine  one  for  Stirlingftiire, 
as  it  is  a  county  of  fome  importance  in  many  refpe^s.  The  com  mar- 
ket at  Falkirk  is  one  of  the  moft  coiriiderable  in  Scotland ;  it  may  in- 
deed be  called  the  Haddington  of  the  weft.  The  diftrift  of  the  Carfe, 
in  point  of  mtTC  fertility,  is  not  exceeded  by  any  in  the  kingdom,  and, 
c\XMi  under  its  prercnt  maiiagenient,  produces  weighty  crops,  and  affords 
liigli  rents.  I'he  annual  cattle  markets  or  tr}'ft8  at  Falkirk,  have  lon^ 
heen  reckoned  the  moil  confidcrable  in  Scotland.  In  cafe  you  may 
fioty  however,  be  funiiflied  with  a  more  general  quartcily  report  for  the 
county,  I  fend  you  the  following  (ketch  for  this  neighbourhood. 

•  From  the  almoft  unparalleled  fine  weather  which  has  pre\'ailed,  I  be- 
lieve generally  over  the  kingdom,  the  operations  of  harveft  have  been 
carried  for^^ard  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  celerity,  at  the  fame  time 
in  a  very  fatisfa<Slory  way,  and  are  now  completed  in  the  moft  perfe6l 
manner.  The  moft  palpable  ignorance,  or  inexcufable  indolence,  could 
Icarcely  have  gone  wrong  this  year.  The  flack-yards  have  been  all 
l^lofed  fome  time,  and  they  afford  a  charming  profpcQ.     Wheat  ia  a 
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very  good  crop  indeed ;  giving  both  abundance  of  ftraw,  and  grain  of 
excellent  quality.     It  is  gennerally  allowed  to  be  our  beft  cropy  and 
confiderably  to  exceed  an  average.     Very  little  fmut  has  been  obierved  i 
this  however  took  place,  to  a  very  dellruftive  degree,  in  the  fields  of 
one  perfon,  who  had  not  pickled  his  feed,  probably  undervaluing  this 
^ffential  precaution.     Beans  are  alfo  equal  .to,  or  prob9bIy  above»  an  a** 
verage,  and  very  good  in  quality.     Barley  is  a  very  abundant  crop,  and 
in  quality  far  fuperior  to  that  of  laft  year,  and  indeed  fully  equal  to 
the  molt  fortunate  feafon  of  our  variable  climate.     If  the   Legiflaturp, 
in  its  wifdom,  do  not  adopt  fome  effeftual  meafure,  founded  on  an  un- 
equivocal and  broad  baiis,  to  enable  our  Scots  barley  to  maintain,  zc- 
cording  to  its  real  value,  a  fair  and  equal  competition,  at  leaft  in  our 
own  market,  with   that  of   our  fouthern    neighbours,  reared   under  a 
kindlier  climate,  the  Scotifh  farmer  will  be  driven,  however  relu^antly, 
to  blot  out  altogether  from  his  rotation  this  valuable  crop.      Some  farm- 
trs  liave  already  fubilituted  the  potato  oats  in  its  place,  and  perhaps  this 
year  without  much  lofs.     Where  the  land  gets  the  fame  work  as  for 
barley,  the  young  grrafles  will  be  found  to  thrive  equally  well ;  and  a 
heavy  crop  of  thefe  oats  is  not  fo  liable  to  lodge,  and  to  deftroy  them, 
as  a  heavy  crop  of  barley  under  the  fame  circumftances,  and  they  may 
be  fown  as  late  in  the  feafon.     I  adopted  this  plan  myfelf  this  year. 
My  oats  were  fown    the   20th   of  April,  after  three  ploughings,  and 
reaped   the  20th  of  Auguft  ;  the  grafs  moll  excellent  indeed.     The 
late  malt-tax  is  really  a  matter  of  the  moil  ferious  confideration  to  the 
landed  intereft  of  Scotland    and  even  moft  fo  to  thofe  who  ppffefs  fine^ 
rich  turnip  foil,  where  barley  follows  with  fo  much  advantage. 

*'  I  cannot  here  help  remarking,  I  had  almoit  faid  repn-etting,  that  th« 
very  fuperior  quality  of  our  barley  this  year,  may  ultimat':ly  turn  to 
our  difadvantago  ;  becaufe,  if  an  inqur)-  into  the  comparative  value  of 
the  barleys  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  fuggelled  in  the  Hoyfe  of 
Commons,  fhould  be  inilituted,  I  am  convinced  that  we  will  come  muqh 
nearer  to  them,  than  we  would  do  on  an  average  of  feafons  ;  and  there- 
fore, though  an  apparently  fair  and  impartial  decifion  may  fie  given,  ft 
will  be  really  erroneous,  inafniuch  as  a  difTerent  refiilt  would  be  the  confer 
quence  of  fuch  a  comparative  trial  in  ordinary  feafons.  In  our  northeni 
divifion  of  the  ifland,  we  n)ay  not  again  iiave  fo  n\uch  fun  in  one  feafon 
for  the  next  half  century.  Oats  are  by  far  our  v/orll  crop,  and,  unhke  ' 
the  reft,  are  generally  deficient,  and,  as  far  a^  I  have  learnt,  inferior  in 
quality  to  thofe  of  laft  year.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regR»tted,  fo  far 
as  refpefls  the  comfort  of  the  labouring  pan  of  .the  community,  as'-an? 
other  article  on  which  they  depend  much,  is  alfo  very  defeclive  ;  I  mean 
potatoes.  They  do  not  exceed  half  a  crop  :  they  were  Hunted,  in  the 
iirft  inftance,  by  the  drought,  and  tlnMr  growth  checked  by  frofts  5  but, 
being  taken  up  under  the  moft  fortunate  circumftances,  they  are  of  good 
quality,  and  will  prove  very  nutritious. 

*  The  young  graffes  do  not  in  general  wear  a  promifmg  appearance, 
jalthough  particular  fields  are  very  luxuriant.  Hay  was  a  very  deficient 
f  rqp.     The  price  h^s,  however,  been  low  wkh  us,  as  the  Csuron  Con^ 
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JKOf  and  collieries,  who  are  the  great  confumers  here,  require  a  fmaller 
fiqiply  than  ufual,  having  a  good  deal  of  lafl  year's  on  hand.  The 
general  price  was  fixpence  from  the  rick,  but  it  is  now  rather  dearer. 
There  can  fcarcely  be  recolleded  a  feafon  fo  favourable  for  condu£lhig 
the  fallow  pcocefs  in  the  mod  perfe£i  manner,  ajs  this  has  been  through* 
eat.  Nothing  but  the  mod  dupid  inattention  could  have  prevented  a 
complete  fellow  ;  and  yet  this  unaccountable  ftupidity  was  very  apparent 
in  many  inftances ;  whereas,  in  all  clay  diflniEls,  a  perfect  fallow  ought 
to  be  the  ground  of  their  hopes  for  feveral  fucceeding  years.  The* 
wheat-founng  is  iinifhed  under  the  moil  aufpicious  circumflances  ;  and 
on  many  fields  the  braird  is  appearing. 

*  Little  grain  has  yet  been  fhown  in  our  market ;  the  farmers  being 
more  intent  on  field  operations  during  this  imcommonly  fine  weather, 
than  in  thrafhing  out.  The  prices  nxay,  however,  be  quoted.  Wheat, 
24s.  to  27s.  \    Barley,  i$s.  to  21s. ;    Beans,  19s.  to  21s. ;    Oats,  i8s* 

to  22B. 

*  The  tr)'fl  this  week,  I  believe,  very  much  difappointed  the  general 
opinion  refpe6ling  the  price  of  cattle,  which  was  expected  to  be  confix 
derably  lower,  efpecially  of  thofe  for  turnips,  the  diflillery,  and  the 
ftraw-yard.  They,  however,  as  well  as  fat,  maintained  prices  equal 
to  lafl  year.  We  cannot,  therefore,  reafonably  expeft  the  butcher 
market  to  be  lower  for  a  confiderable  time, ' 

Moravjbire  ^larierly  Report, 

.  Howe V  e  r  favoui-able  the  bypaft  feafon  may  have  been  to  the  grain  cropt 
of  other  dillricls,  to  this  county  it  has  proved  peculiarly  banefuL  From 
the  7th  June,  till  our  harvefl  was  completed,  we  had  fcarcely  a  drop  of 
rain,  and  none  of  confequence  fince  19th  April.  The  fummcr  heats 
were  all  along  exccflive,  often  accompanied  by  fcorching  winds,  extreme- 
ly injurious  to  our  fands,  light  loams,  and  ftrong  clays.  On  fuch,  bar^ 
ley  and  oats  are  uncommonly  deficient :  they  are  only  tolerable  on  moift 
rich  loams.  An  ordinary  feafon  admits  of  io,QOO  bolls  export  from 
this  county  ;  while  crop  1803,  now  that  it  is  in  the  flack-yard  in  fine 
condition,  will  fcarcely  fupply  our  internal  confumpt ;  and  importation 
might  be  requifite,  were  it  not  for  fome  old  flock  on  hand. 

The  quality  of  our  wheat  is  excellent,  in  many  inflances  not  inferior 
to  the  produce  of  EfTex,  and  may  this  year  pafs  off  to  advantage  in 
Mark-Lane,  where  Scotiih  wheat  feldom  goes,  but  with  lofs  to  the  ex- 
porter. It  comes  pretty  near  an  average  in  point  of  quantity  ;  and  now 
we  are  getting  the  new  crop  fown  in  fine  condition. 

Turnips,  although  they  have  of  late  mended,  are  flill  a  thin  deficient 
crop.  Want  of  this  valuable  root,  added  to  the  fcarcity  of  fodder, 
will  be  feverely  felt  by  many ;  not  only  as  it  lefTens  the  immediate  pro- 
fit OD  cattle,  but  alfo  the  quantity  of  manure  for  next  crop  ;  without  a 
hige  portion  of  which,  our  thin  foils  will  produce  nothing.  In  the 
mean  time«  it  is  fo  far  fortunate,  that  now  the  demand  for  cattle  hat 
ffgun  come  .round  at  tolerable  prices  to  the  breeder,  but  with  lofs  to  the 
mp^jer  who  bought  in  May  and  Jun^. 

Ha7 
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Hay  18  plentier  than  might  have  been  expe6bcL  There  feems  no 
want  for  the  ordinary  confumpt  of  the  county ;  and  it  may  £dl  inna 
I5d.  to  i8d.  per  ftone  of  20  lib.  Amfterdanu 

For  new  grain,  there  is  no  price  yet  fixed.  Old  oats  fisll  at  238.  to 
348.  per  5  firlots  Stirling  meafure ;  barley  at  20s.  to  228.  6d«  per  4 
firlots ;  but  for  this  grain  the  fale  is,  and  mufl  remain,  extremely  li- 
mited, unlefs  a  check  is  put  to  the  importation  of  £ngli(h  barley,  by  a 
further  increafe  of  duty.  Many  cargoes  have  found  their  way  to  the 
Moray  Frith  ;  and  diftillers  and  brewers  fee  their  intereft  in  ufing  it,  in 
preference  to  the  country  produce.  Individuals  are  blamed  for  carrying 
on  a  traffic,  fo  prejudicial  to  the  agriculture  of  Scotland  %  but,  \frhile 
the  Legiilature  gives  toleration,  it  will  be  continued,  though  aU  the 
prefent  importers  ceafed  to  exiiL  ■      03.  15. 

Letter  from  GlaJgonVt   1 9M  06lober. 

*  Our  harved  has  bten  exceedingly  favourable,  and  all  the  com  his 
been  fecured  in  excellent  condition,  if  we  may  except  a  few  parcels 
about  the  Moorlands.  Wheat  proves  a  very  fine  crop,  both  in  quaotity 
and  quality.  Oats  will  be  fhort  in  the  tiraw,  but  v^  turn  out  weUy 
both  in  the  barn  and  the  mill. 

<  Barley  in  this  reighbourhood  will  be  very  good.  The  quantity 
fown  was  trifling.  Beans  and  peas  are  of  excellent  quality.  Not  much 
of  thefe  grains  was  fown  lail  feafon  with  us.  Potatoes  have  not  turned 
ont  fo  well,  neither  in  quantity  nor  quality,  as  was  once  expected. 

*  The  market  for  wheat,  fince  our  laft,  has  been  on  the  decline. 
Oats  have  advanced  a  little.  We  have  had  little  or  no  demand  for  bar* 
ley,  the  dillillers  not  having  been  at  work  for  fome  time  back,  and  oor 
brewers  having  a  confiderable  (lock  to  begin  malting. 

«  The  importation  into  Clyde,  this  year,  has  been  very  great.  Since 
the  ift  July,  about  21,000  quarters  wheat,  10,000  barrels  flour,  21,055 
quarters  oats  (allowing  38  lib.  to  the  bufhel),  and  468^  tons  oat  meal, 
have  arrived  from  America  and  Ireland.  The  above  wheat  and  flour, 
with  a  few  more  cargoes  ftill  expected  from  America,  will  make  a  very 
good  dock  for  the  winter.  We  cannot  help  remarking*  that  the  American 
wheat  this  feafon  is  very  poor  in  quality ;  confequently,  fcarce  a  cargo 
arrives  in  good  order ;  however,  it  is  not  fo  much  hurt  as  to  render  it 
unfit  for  ufe  ;  and,  along  with  the  fine  wheat  we  have  in  this  country, 
will  make  a  very  good  mixture.  A  tolerable  fuffply  of  oats  is  expeded 
from  Ireland  and  the  fouth  of  Scotland  through  the  winter,  (hould  the 
critical  ftate  of  the  country  not  prevent  it.  Annexed  you  have  a  ftatc 
jof  our  market. 

*  State  of  Glafgow  Markets,  Odobcr  19th. 

«  American  wheat,     258.  to  28s.   of  240  lib.  per  boll. 
Iri(h  ditto,      26s.  to  28s.         ditto  ditto, 

pantzic     ditto,      30s.  to  32s.  6d.  Linlithgow  meafure. 
Britifh        ditto,      26s.  to  30s.  ditto  ditto. 

Xrifh  oatF,  178.  to  ?is.   of  264  lib*  per  l)olU 
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1«W  oatSy  228.  to  248*  1 

J  barley,  22..  to  24*.  I   g^.^j.^ 

llttOy  158.     to     178.     I 

>d  peas.  218.  to  249.  J 


Englifli  n«w  oatSy 

Ditto  old  barley,  ....  v.  .^..  .   g^j^j.      ^^j.^^^^ 

ScOti     dittOy  158.  to  178.  I  ^ 

£ean8  and  peas,  2 is.  to  248. 

Oat  meal,  2O8.  to  2iB.6d.  per  boll  of  140  lib« 

Ditto  dittOy  new,  228.  to  24s.  ditto  ditto. 

Hay,      7d.  per  ftonc  Tron  weight. 
Straw,    4d.     ditto  ditto. 

Beef,      icd.  to  IS.  per  lib.  of  22  oz. 
Mutton,  8d.  to  is.     ditto         ditto.  ' 

Wigtonjb'tre  ^larierly  Report, 

The  prefent  difpofition  of  the  weather  is  uncommonly  favouv- 
ible  for  the  wheat- feed.  That  which  is  already  fown  has  literally  got 
a  dry  bed,  for  the  dud  was  flying  after  the  harrows,  as  in  April ;  fo 
that  we  have  reafon  to  hope  good  effeAs  will  follow.  Our  potato  crop, 
though  in  general  three  weeks  later  than  ufual,  will  be  very  abundant  $ 
confiderable  quantities  of  which  are  yearly  exported  to  England  and  to 
Glafgow,  and  which,  it  is  thought,  will  find  a  ready  market.  Our  tar- 
nips,  upon  the  whole,  will  be  an  equal  crop,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
fo  bulky  as  laft  year*s. 

The  fall  on  lean  flock,  and  confequent  recent  failures  of  a  number  of 
our  cattle  dealers,  have  given  the  farming  intereft  a  fcvere  fhock.  There 
is  no  evil,  however,  in  human  life,  but  might  hare  been  worfe.  One 
locky  circumflancc  attends  thofe  lofTcs — ►there  are  but  very  few  among 
U8  who  are  not  able  to  bear  them.  Farmers  of  large  capital,  like  the 
ftately  oak,  can  (land  the  florm.  It  is  thofe  only  of  fmall  capital,  and 
great  enterpnze,  that  deferve  our  commiferation.  And  in  thefe  timet  of 
public  diflruft,  it  is  hoped  the  gentlemen  of  landed  property  will  fee  It 
to  be  their  truejl  interejl  to  ftep  forward  in  fupport  of  induftry  and  en- 
terprize.  v 

With  regard  to  keeping  ftock,  very  few  fales  have  taken  place  of  late* 
At  prefent,  nobody  wifhes  to  buy  ;  and  nobody,  who  can  do  otherwife* 
wiihes  to  ftll.  At  fame  time,  it  may  be  otfervcd,  that  the  demands 
for  Galloway  cattle  of  late  years  have  been  fo  great,  and  the  prices 
offered  to  holders  fo  tempting,  as  made  many  of  them  part  with  thofe 
they  intended  to  have  kept  another  year ;  infomuch  that,  excepting  in 
fome  particular  fituations,  only  our  young  flock  are  on  hand.  Thofe 
few  farmers  and  graziers  among  us  who  hold  5/  Faith^s  cattle^  have  fet 
off  to  England  at  the  head  of  their  own  droves ;  for,  unlefs  it  be  the 
Meffrs  Smiths  and  MefTrs  Corfans,  who  are  dro^^^rs  of  large  capital,  few 
others,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  can  be  trufled.  But  when 
we  look  on  our  abundant  crop  of  hay,  large  flack-yard^,  and  fpacious 
fields  of  turnips  and  potatoes,  we  have  good  reafon  gatefuJIy  to  conclude 
OttriUves  more  highly  favoured  by  *  the  God  of  harvefi  '  than  moft  coun- 
ties in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Good  botcher  meat  flill  maintains  the  ufnal  price,   6d.  per  liji.^ 
flpfi||[h  inferjor  muiricuttOQ  19  felling  at  4d«    As  it  is  thought  the  iin- 
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portation  of  Iri(h  grain  will  be  but  very  limited  this  feafon,  prices  of  oal 
are  rather  looking  upwards. 

The  newfme'n  are  timeoufly  callinjir  upon  the  farmers  to  thrafh  off  a 
their  grain  ;  giving  it  as  a  reafon»  that  the  carriage  up  the  country^  i 
the  event  of  French  invafion^  will  thereby  be  rendered  more  commc 
dious  !  The  writer  of  this  report  feels  himfelf  called  upon,  howevc 
unpopular  the  fabjeA,  to  remark,  that,  at  prefent»  the  price  of  cor 
bears,  and  for  fome  time  paft  has  borne,  no  proportion  to  the  advance* 
price  of  labour,  land,  &c.  &c. :  and  therefore  he  does  not  fee  th 
fmalleft  necefiity  for  thrafhing  all  off  immediately ;  more  efpecially,  whe 
it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  our  military  forces  are  noti)  fully  fufficient  t 
repel  any  army  the  French  Conful  can  bring  againft  us.  LfOok  around 
\  befeech  you,  and  behold  what  a  vaft  body  of  brave  volunteer  cotpi 
;and  faithful  yeomanry  troops^  occupy  our  embattled  plains !  Add  t 
thefe,  our  regular  army,  our  militia,  our  army  of  referve*.  And  fa) 
what  have  we  to  fear?  Contemplate  this  vaft  force  united!  Anc 
furely,  that  mind  whofe  confidence  is  not  thereby  fully  reftoreti,  we  ma 
jafcly  conclude  to  he  under  the  clojud  of  melancholy. Odober  \^th. 

Aberdeenjhire  S^uarterly  Report, 

The  drought,  which  fet  in  early,  continued  with  increafed  vehemenc 
through  .the  fummer  months ;  and  the  fmall  quantity  of  rain,  which  fe 
about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  being  foon  abforbed  by  the  retumin; 
.drought,  occafioned  crops  of  all  kinds,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  fa 
much  ftuntcd.  Here  and  there  a  few  fields  of  early  fown  bear  wei 
good ;  but  the  generality  of  that  grain  proved  quite  the  reverfe,  an 
of  lefs  bulk  in  the  flack-yard,  than  ever  remembered.  Oats  were  alf 
ifL  poor  crop,  being  thin  on  the  ground,  fhort  in  the  ftraw,  and  c 
Inferior  quality.  Peas  were  not  abundant:  in  draw,  but  well  poddec 
and  yielding  fine  grain.  Perhaps  the  (lack-yards,  on  an  average,  ai 
one  third  lefs  in  fize  than  laft  year ;  but,  as  the  harveft  was  much  earli< 
than  common ,  and  no  damage  received  from  wind  or  rain,  the  crop  hs 
been  fecured  in  the  moft  perfe6t  (late ;  and,  in  proportion  to  its  bull 
will  turn  out  uncommonly  produdlive. 

Potatoes  are  fine  in  quality,  but  rather  deficient  in  quantity.  Turnip 
where  the  feed  had  vegetated  early,  arc  a  good  crop  ;  where  late  fowi 
or  where  the  feed  had  lain  long  in  the  ground,  they  are  of  little  or  n 
value.  Paftures,  of  all  defcriptions,  have  continued  bare  through  tli 
feafon  ;  aud  the  aftermath,  or  fecond  clover,  is  equally  bad.  The  gra 
feeds  fown  in  fpring,  prtfent  a  bad  appearance.  Indeed,  keep  of  all  kinc 
for  farm  flock  is  fcarce,  and  the  appearance  of  plenty  at  as  great 
diftance  as  ever. 

Under  the  above  adverfe  circumflaaces,  the  demand  for  cattle  almo 
ceafed  about  the  beginning  of  harveft ;  and  prices  came  down  nearly  2 
per  cent.  For  fome  weeks  paft,  fales  have  been  made,  and  upon  betti 
terms.  At  Turrcff  market,  this  day,  good  beafts  fold  pretty  freel; 
Putcher  meat  has  fallen  but  little ;  and  grain  has  rather  advancedi  be 
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«it  meal  fdliog  at  208.  per  boll.  Very  little  Hekl  wrork  is  yet  prrfofmed* 
It  not  being  the  cuflom  of  this  county  to  enter  the  plough  till  the  harveit 
a  completdy  finifhed. i^th  OSobcr, 

FifcJIjire  ^arterly  Report. 

Perhaps  in  no  feafon  has  there  been  a  longer  continued  tra6l  of 
dry  weather  than  in  1 803  ;  in  confequepce  whereof  the  hay  crop  was 
very  light,  and  no  fecond  crop  of  clover  anywhere  in  this  count/. 
The  vi<Elual  crops  (wheat  excepted)  are  very  fhort  in  the  llraw  ;  but  well 
ripened,  and  harvelled  in  excellent  order.  Wheat  very  fine,  and  gives  well 
b  flour.  Barley,  having  in  dry  ground  almod  no  flraw,  is  a  deficient 
crop.  On  cold  land,  it  is  very  good  ;  but>  in  the  county  at  large^ 
barley,  peas,  and  beans,  are  much  below  an  average  crop.  The  oat» 
ibmewhat  below,  but  not  fo  much.  Wheat  is  at  leall  one  third  above 
an  average.  A  very  large  quantity  of  this  grain  is  fown  on  ground 
in  fine  order,  which  is  looking  very  weU,  and  the  farmers  are  Hill  fowing. 
more. 

Potatoes,  in  confequence  of  want  of  rain  in  fummer,  though  of  good 
quality,  full  (hort  in  quantity,  and  cannot  be  taken  at  more  than  half 
a  crop. 

Turnips  have  univerfally  failed  all  over  the  country,  the  very  bell  not 
being  lialf  a  crop.  Whole  fields,  after  fpringing  thick  and  beautiful, 
perifhed  by  tlie  drought ;  the  furviving  plants  are  poor  and  Hunted  ia 
fize. 

Flax  is  a  fhort  crop,  but  of  fine  quality,  a^.d  may  be  reckoned  ratlier 
below  an  average  ;  the  feed  is  very  fine,  and  much  of  it  fit  for  fow- 
ing next  year. 

From  aftual  trial,  Scots  lint  feed,  faved  from  feed  once  fown  horn 
Holland,  is  found  to  produce  a  crop  of  flax  equal  in  all  refpefts  to  that 
from  the  beft  Dutch  feed  j  but  if  not  changed,  it  degenerates,  and  the 
trop  will  not  a  fecond  time  equal  the  foreign  produce. 

Average  price  of  hay  yd.  per  Hone.  No  market  for  barley,  and 
Aiuch  of  laft  year's  crop  remains  unthraihed. — 03,  20. 

Berwick/hire  ^arterly  Report, 

We  have  feldom  experienced  a  tradl  of  more  favourable  harveft  we»v 
ther.  Reaping  cDmmenced  about  the  middle  of  Auguft  ;  and  the  crops 
in  the  low  diflrid  were  all  got  into  the  ftack-yard,  by  the  1  ft  of  Oc- 
tober, in  excellent  condition.  The  harveft  in  Lammermuir,  though 
latterly  retarded  by  rain,  is  now  alfo  fafely  concluded. 

From  the  wannth  of  the  feafon,  and  the  unconcimon  drought,  com 
of  every  defcription  came  fo  rapidly  forward  about  the  end  of  Auguft, 
that  a  fufficiency  of  hands  could  hardly  be  procured  for  taking  it  down 
hi  proper  time.  Reapers  ^^'ages  were  from  is,  lod.  to  2s.  4d.  per  day, 
with  n^uals. 

Wlieat  is  very  fine  in  quality,  and  will  turn  out  .better  than  an  a- 
tenge  crop  per  acre.     Barley  may  be  reckoned  equal  to  an  average. 
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and  the  quality  in  general  good.  Oats  prove  a  light  crop,  having  fuf- 
fered  more  from  the  drought  towards  the  beginning  of  harveil,  than 
cither  wheat  or  barley ;  owing  probably  to  fo  great  a  proportion  of 
them  being  ufually  fowo  upon  the  lea  furrow,  a  fituation  in  which  the 
foil  is  more  expofed  to  the  influence  of  drought  than  almoll  any  o- 
ther ;  the  grain  is  fmall,  and  the  returns  per  acre  will  fall  rather  (hort 
of  an  average.  Beans  in  general  are  an  indifferent  crop  ;  peas  are  ex* 
ceedingly  gifty.  Upon  the  whole,  though  the  crop  this  feafon  is,  in 
fome  cafes,  deficient  in  bulk,  the  aggi-egate  return  will  probably  excee4 
that  of  ordinary  years. 

Pafturage  was  fo  long  at  a  ftand  from  the  drought,  that  the  rains, 
fince  the  middle  of  September,  have  made  little  alteration  on  it,  being 
ftill  univerfally  fcanty.  Young  clovers  are  weak  and  backward,  and 
have,  in  many  cafes,  been  entirely  burnt  out.  Good  turnips  have  let 
as  high  as  81.  and  9I.  per  Englifh  acre.  Of  the  late  fown  fields,  a  great 
proportion  are  quite  flunted  ;  and  thofe  of  the  beil  quality  will  not* 
this  year,  attain  their  ufual  fize  ;  fo  that  the  general  crop  vnH  be  con- 
fiderably  deficient  in  weight.  Potatoes  have  turned  out  a  pretty  mid- 
dling crop,  notwithftanding  the  drought.  Wheat  fidlou^  were  prepared 
in  the  moil  complete  ftyle,  and  the  early  fown  fields  have  everywhere 
made  a  promifing  braird.  ^ 

In  confequence  of  the  litth;  demand  from  the  fouth,  prices  of  lean 
ftock  have  experienced  a  very  considerable  reduction  during  this  quar- 
ter: fheep,  in  particular,  have  been  felling  20  per  cent*  lower  thaa 
laH  year.     Fat  has  alfo  fallen  a  little. U3,  21. 

Tweeddale  ^iarterly  Report. 

At  the  head  of  Tweed,  and  other  waters  in  the  higher  parifliet  of 
this  diflridl,  which  are  generally  enveloped  in  too  moifl  an  atmafpberei 
the  dry  feafon  was  uncommonly  favourable  for  the  pafture ;  but  14 
many  places,  there  were  complaints  of  its  fcarcity,  particularly  in  the 
latter  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  Augufl.  The  hay  crop  has,  how* 
ever,  turned  out  fomething  like  an  average,  the  price  from  the  rick  be* 
ing  yd.  and  8d.  per  ftone ;  but  white  fodder  being  confiderably  defi- 
cient, the  price  may  be  cxpefted  to  rife,  in  the  event  of  a  fevere  winter 
taking  place. 

Potatoes  were  greatly  retarded  in  their  growth  by  the  cold  fpring 
weather,  and  alfo  checked  by  the  early  frofts  in  har\'efl.  Turnips  have 
nowhere  failed,  though  univerfally  below  an  average  crop.  There  Vt 
not  many  blanks,  but  the  bulbs  are  fmaller  in  fize  than  ordinary. 

The  price  of  fat  lamb  did  not  fall  during  tlie  feafon.  That  of  eroch 
fweSf  fold  for  turnip  feeding,  has  declined  of  late  at  the  rate  of  25  per 
cent. ;  though,  perhaps,  the  Falkirk  rife  of  black  cattle  n»y  come 
round  to  fliecp  alfo, OH.  22. 
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Eaft'Lothian  ^arterly  Report. 

Ir  tbe  quality  of  grain  is  to  be  determined  from  the  quantity  of 
bochaiine  matter  therein  contained,  and  if  the  quantity  is  regulated  by 
the  degree  of  heat  which  prevails  during  the  ripening  feafon  (poiitions 
{eoerally  admitted),  then,  it  may  fafely  be  believed  that  tlie  grain  of 
tile  prefent  crop  will  turn  out  as  good  as  any  reaped  for  many  years 
paft.  Perhaps  oats  mull  be  received  as  an  exception,  this  plant  be- 
ing a  kind  of  aquatic,  requiring  a  confidcrable  degree  of  moillure  in 
the  ieveral  ftages  of  growth,  without  which  it  cannot  be  expe^ed  to 
arrive  at  perfeSUon. 

From.nuinerous  trials  already  made,  the  truth  of  the  above  do6lnnes 
ii  fuDy  exemplified.  Wheat  yields  a  great  return  in  the  bam,  weighs 
hetvier  than  in  any  feafon  remembered,  and  abforbs  a  greater  quantity 
of  water  than  ufual ;  of  courfe,  a  given  quantity  is  of  fuperior  va- 
hie  to  the  confumer.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  barley,  where  it  was 
fiiUy  and  equally  ripened.  Beans  and  peas  are  likewife  of  greater 
weight  than  ufual ;  but  oats  are  much  inferior  to  the  growth  of  laft' 
fealon  ;  even  the  variety  called  potato  oats,  appears  to  have  temporarily 
degenerated.  All  the  grains,  however,  except  wheat,  are  of  fmall 
bulk  in  the  (lack-yard,  though  it  is  prefumed  the  return  per  acre  will 
not  be  far  ftiort  of  the  Average  bolls. 

Independent  of  the  injury  received  by  oats  from  the  exceflive  dn-nefa 
of  the  weather,  it  deferves  to  be  flated,  that  myriads  of  black  infers 
or  caterpillars  infelled  this  plant  in  the  ripening  feafon,  and  in  fa6l 
fucked  out  the  heart's  blood  thereof,  which  ought  to  have  gone  for 
the  nouriihment  of  the  grain.  Thefe  infe^ls  were  more  numerous  on 
the  majority  of  fields  than  even  in  1 800,  and  the  confequenccs  would 
have  been  the  fame,  had  funilar  weather  prevailed  in  autumn.  At  that 
time,  the  grain  dropped  from  the  ilalk  upon  the  fmalleil  motion  ;  but 
the  want  of  moifture  at  harveft,  prevented  the  like  lofFes  as  were  then 
ttcpericnccd.  In  1785,  the  fame  effefts  were  produced.  Indeed,  both 
thefe  years,  like  the  prefent  one,  afforded  oats  of  inferior  quality  ;  con* 
fcquently  returned  a  defe6live  produce  in  bolls  to  the  owner. 

The  turnip  crop  has  fufftred  moft  feverely  in  this  uncommon  fea- 
fon ;  and  in  no  year,  fince  the  introdudlion  of  this  root,  have  greater 
^ofles  been  fuilained  by  thofe  who  raifcd  it.  Stunted  originally  by 
^ivmgfat,  the  feeble  plant  fell  an  eafy  viftim .to  the  hod  of  cateipillars 
9od  worms  that  afterwards  attacked  it ;  and  even  fields  that  were 
thought  to  be  out  of  danger,  were  obliged  at  laft  to  g^ve  up.  It 
Would  be  an  arduous  ta/k  to  attempt  an  afccrlainment  of  the  lofs  which 
^fxuSt  neceffarily  follow  ;  for  it  is  not  the  value  of  the  crop  itfelf  which 
^uBt  be  calculated,  but  the  lofa  of  manure,  the  derangement  of  rota* 
tioiij  and  the  utter  inability  of  breeders  and  feeders  to  carry  on  their 
Sock  :    Thefe  are  things  deferving  great  confideration. 

Very  little  aftennath  or  foggage  has  been  got  this  feafon,  which  has 
•ot  only  occafioned  a  great  inconvenience,  but  even  a  heavy  expencc 
to  mny  fiumer?.     The  grazier's  trade  throughout  has  been  a  bad  one. 
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In  few  inftances,  n^s  a  full  bite  gained.  Stock  was  high  purchafed  ; 
and  the  late  depreffion  of  prices,  joined  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
on,  occafioned  great  loffes,  efpecially  where  fheep  were  tfie  prevatliiAg 
article.  Perhaps  an  advantageous  turn  may  again  be  expe^ed,  thtf 
demand  for  butcher  meat  being  fo  great  in  Britain,  as  to  require,  on 
the  whole,  a  greater  fupply  than  can  be  readily  afforded.  A  glut 9 
arifing  from  temporary  caufcs,  latterly  took  place ;  but  this,  it  may  be 
prefumed,  cannot  lafl  long. 

The  market  of  Haddington  has,  fince  autumn,  beei*  fully  ftfpplied 
with  grain,  and  the  demand  has  bom  affinity  to  the  quantity  pre(ent«- 
ed.  Oats,  about  the  end  of  September,  rofe  in  price  with  great  ra^ 
pidity,  but  have  now  come  cnnfiderably  down.  Barley  is  in  fmall  re- 
queft  ;  and,  notwithilanding  the  goodnefs  of  its-  quality,  threatens  to 
be  of  Icfs  value  than  any  other  grain  cultivated  by  the  £umer.  The 
immenfe  revenue  levied  upon  this  article  when  ufed  for  malt,  and  the 
fubfequent  duties  during  every  llage  of  its  manufafhire  into  fpirits  and 
ale,  will  account  for  its  deprcfled  value,  when  compared  with  that  of 
otlier  grains. 

The  fowing  of  wheat  very  early  commenced  this  feafon,  and  has 
been  continued  under  the  moit  favourable  aufpices.  A  greater  breadth 
of  ground  will  be  occu])ied  with  wheat  than  cuflomarily  ;  the  fineneft 
of  the  weather,  and  failure  of  tuniips,  having  enabled  almoft  every 
farmer  to  extend  the  culture  of  this  grain.  It  dcferves,  however,  to 
be  noticed,  that  when  early  fowing  is  prad^fcd,  fay  in  the  middle  of 
September,  a  great  deal  lefs  feed,  perhaps  one  third,  ought  to  be 
ufed,  than  when  the  work  is  poftponed  to  the  fucceeding  month. 
Early  wheat,  if  fown  thick,  does  not  tiller  in  the  fpring ;  hence  the 
flraw,  owing  to  tliis  mlflaken  managen^nt,  is  fmall,  eafdy  lodged,  apt 
to  receive  mildew,  and  produces  weak  grain  :  all  which  things  may  be 
remedied  by  thin  fowing,  wlien  an  early  feed-time  is  adopted. 

The  clovers  have  plai.ted  badly  ;  and  in  many  places,  the  deficiency 
is  fo  great,  that  it  is  unnccefTary  to  lot  them  iland  for  a  crop.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  lofs  fullaincd  in  the  firft  inilance,  a  derangement  of  tlie 
fucceeding  rotation  is  an  evil  which  cannot  be  avoided,  and  will  occa- 
fion  crofs-cropping  to  a  confiderable  extent. Oii,  24. 

LTtJ-Loth'tan  Sluarterly  Report, 

The  harvcft  in  the  lower  part  of  this  county  began  about  the  middle 
of  Augufl,  and  the  crop  wan  got  into  the  (lack- yards  almoft  without  a. 
fhowcr.  The  quickntfs  of  the  work,  however,  occafioned  a  corref- 
poudent  demand  for  reapers,  and  hi^h  wages  were  given  in  the  Edin- 
burgh market,  and  other  places.  So  far  all  was  fair  ;  but,  to  the  dif- 
grace  of  our  police,  a  fet  of  people  were  allowed  not  only  to  demand 
extravagant  wages  for  themfclves,  but  to  maltreat  others,  who  had  a- 
greed  10  fervc  upon  lower  terms  than  thofe  fixed  upon  by  the  fovereigns 
of  the  market.  Some  of  the  fined  days  for  harvefl  operations  were  tbaa 
fpent  in  tumult  and  riot ;  an  evil  which  calls  for  the  ferious  confideni- 
tion  of  thofe  who  have  the  power  to  corrcft  it, 

Notwithflandtng 
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Motwithftandinpr  the  indifferent  appearance  of  the  wheats  in  fpnngf, 
tliey  fuftained  the  fevcrity  of  the  drought  better  than  other  crops*  and 
promifc  to  be  very  produ6live.  Confiderable  doubts*  however*  are  en- 
ttrtained,  that  the  oat  crop  is  of  a  different  defcription,  efpccially  what 
Vai  produced  upon  light  foils.  Barley  is  unequal.  Upon  deep  foils, 
in  good  condition,  it  is  not  only  of  fine  quality,  but  v^ll  yield  a  plenti- 
ful rtturn.  Such  fields  as  received  much  fpring  work,  came  up  uneven- 
ly* and  the  produce  is  coarfe.  Beans  and  peas  are  univerfally  fhort,  and 
potatoes  are  very  fcanty. 

From  repeated  obfervations,  it  is  believed  that  thofe  farmers  are  mofi 
fudcef^ful*  who  truft  little  to  the  fpring  time  for  cleaning  ibeir  land* 
Should  the  feafon  be  favourable*  the  young  plants  get  a  ilart  that  enables 
them  to  combat  adverfe  circ*um(Unces  afterwards  ;  but  if  the  feafoo  is 
onfivourable,  feed  work  is  executed  with  difficulty*  and  often  to  little 
purpofe.  This  dofftritie  applies  particularly  to  the  barley  fields,  which 
often  pay  the  farmer  imperftdlly,  becaufe  they  have  not  been  prepated 
io  the  proper  feafon. 

Turnips  hardly  deferve  the  name  of  a  crop.  Thofe  fields  which 
fpning  equally*  and  withftood  the  dry  weather  in  the  early  flages  of 
their  growth,  were  affailed  by  the  caterpillar  in  Augufl,  and  very  few 
hive  been  able  to  withiland  the  attack.  Thofe  that  remain  are  fickly, 
have  a  foetid  fmcll,  and  fhow  bulbs  not  much  larger  than  potatoes.  Such 
a  pitiful  crop  has  not  been  feen  fince  the  introdudlion  of  turnips  into 
this  country. 

From  the  want  of  after  grafs,  and  the  failure  of  turnips,  both  black 
cattle  and  flieep  have  been  puHu'd  prematurely  into  the  fhambles,  which 
will  operate  fevercly  dgainft  a  fui table  fupply  at  an  after  period.  The 
iaft  tryil  at  Falkiik  exhibited  few  fat  cattle,  but  a  confiderable  number 
of  lean  ones  appeared,  which  went  off  at  much  higher  prices  than  ez- 
pc6ked.  The  lad  day  of  the  maiket  had  a  greater  fale  than  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  and  all  were  fold.  OEl,  2J. 


ENGLAND. 

Letter  from  a  Scotch  Gcntiematiy  dated  Cllfiotiy  near  6rt/hly  jftdy  26. 

*  Since  writing  you  lad  (p.  363.),  I  have  made  a  long  tour  through  the 
fouth  part  of  Su flex,  Kampfhire,  Wilts,  Dorfet,  Devon/hire,  Cornwall, 
and  am  now  dationed,  for  the  prefent,  in  Somerfet.  To  defcribe  fuch  a 
tnA  of  country,  where  much  is  to  be  idmired,  and  a  great  deal  to  be  cen- 
fiircd — where  a  proper  fydem  of  agriculture  would  double  the  prefent 
richea  of  the  country — where  nature,  foil,  and  climate,  have  done  fo 
nmch,  would  require  a  much  abler  pen  than  mine.  I  fhall  endeavour* 
however*  to  give  yon  a  (liort,  but  very  inadequate  fkctch,  of  the  beau- 
Cifiill  and  romantic  county  of  Devonihire. 

.   Tlie  boundaries   you  will  fc^  defcfibed  upon  the  map  of  £os:landt 

Atetchiog  from  tlie  Englifh  Channel  on  the  on«  fide^  to  the   Brillol 
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Channel  on  the  other.  Nearly  acroGi  the  middle  of  the  count j  run«  the 
ridge  of  Dartmoor  hills,  hip:h,  bleak,  and  barren,  fully  as  much  fo  la 
our  northern  Cranr.pkins.  They  (Iretch  from  near  the  Englifh  GlianDcI 
towards  the  Bridal  Clianncl,  but  do  not  join  it ;  the  country  becomes 
lower,  and  is  partly  taken  up  with  the  forcft  of  Exnooor,  part  of  which 
28  in  Somerfctlhircv  That  part  along  the  Englifh  Channel^  confifti  of 
beautiful  valleys,  running  back  from  the  Tea  to  the  interior,  bounded  by 
high  hills,  and  the  country  along  the  fitie  river  Ex. 

*  The  foil,  in  general,  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  fides  of  the  hills,  M  a 
ifine  deep  brown,  or  r^cddlfh  clay,  properly  mixed  and   tempered  with 
(and.     On  the  banks  of  rivers  or  rivulets,  the  foil  is  deep,  having  been     ! 
waflied  down  and  accumulated  by  the  water.     The  tops  of  the  hilli  vtt 
very  barren,  being  covered  only  with  whins  or  heath,  and  paftured  with 
(heep.     There  are  no  furface  ilones,  though  in  many  places  a  ftratun 
of  rock  or  (tone  runs  along  below  the  foil,  which  covers  it  to  the  depth 
of  three  or  four  fett.     Unlefs  upon  the  fides  of  the  hills,  the  ftone  is 
of  a    foft  open   nature,  being  concreted  fand  and  clay,  and  penetrated 
by  the  waters,  except  towards  Cornwall,  where  it  is  in  a  hard  Hate,  lod 
lies  neirer  the  furface.     As  to  their  fyftem  of  agriculture,  they  havcna 
fixed  plan,  each  diitri£l  din<:ring,  perhaps  each  parilK     Their  principal 
crops  are  wheat  and  barley,  a  few  oats,  beans,  and  here  and  there  a 
fmall  field  of  turnips.     S^)rae  farmers  fow  clover  and  rye-grafs  for  hay  *, 
but  the  principal  part  of  the  hay  here,  as  well  as  in  moft  parts  of  Eng- 
land, is  from  natural,  or  what  they  call  meadow-grafs.     They  princi* 
pally  perform  their  farm  work  with  oxen,  wrought  either  in  the  plough 
or  the  waif',  in  the  old  Scotch  fafhion.     The  plough  is  a  moft  dumfy 
kiftrument,  with  a  fmall  wheel  in  the  point  of  the  beam  ;  or,  like  the 
Suflex  plough,  the  b<^am  reds  upon  a  low  c:irr:age  and  wheels,  iimilar 
to  the  carriage  of  a  N  »rfolk  plough,  but  lower.     The  plough  itfclf  re- 
fenihle?  f^mething  of  an  ill-fliaped  Norfolk  one,  with  a  very  long  point- 
ed fxk,  a  beam,  and  fcarccly  any  mould-board.     This  awkward  iallru- 
m    it  <M:inot  be  expc<!!lcd  to  turn  a  very  large  or  proper  furrow, 

*  Their  cattle  arc  very  handfome ;  unurh  the  fame  as  the  Suffex  cat- 
tle ;  the  colour  generally  cither  a.  dark  or  light  brown,  with  fine  taper- 
ing liorns.  Th  y  arc,  however,  narrow  behind,  and  ill  fct  u|>on  the 
hir.i  logs,  whicli  appears  to  me  a  great  blemifh  in  thoie  othv^rwife  hand- 
fom?  caLtle.  Tlioir  fheop  arc  of  the  Dorfet  breed,  but  larger,  frona 
fuf,erior  fceJi'ig.  This  hreiM  h  fo  well  known  to  you,  from  the  county 
furveys,  and  the  Engli/li  writers  0:1  agriculture  aiid  iheep  frirmhig,  that 
I  rtd  fay  little  of  lht»ni.  Tluy  are  fine  bodied  rtiecp,  completely 
while,  a:xl  generally  h(.>nr«  li,  bat  ratlici-  long  upon  the  legs.  The  Dor- 
fet ewes  \  I  lib  very  early,  ufualiy  in  the  month  of  lX*cembcr,  or  be- 
^i'miiig  (ji  January  ;  and,  i).  the  dillri*ii  1  am  writing  of,  it  is  no  un- 
common tning  to  have  grals  lamh  at  Chriflmas,  the  mve^  being  fed  up- 
on the  young  grafi  duriiwr  tne  tiiao  the  lambs  are  fucking.  Along  with 
the  richncfs  of  thtir  foil,  the  e\cellence  and  rarliuefs  of  the  climate  ia 
fuperior  to  any  i;i  E»igl«!id.     S::uw  aevcr  lies  Uiere,  uot  even  upon  the 

tops 
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lops  of  the  hills.     They  have  no  winter,  imlefs  fome times  wet  weather 
during  the  months  of  January  and  February. 

•  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Exmotitli,  I  foun*:'.  an  induftrious  intel- 
ligent Yorkfhire  man,  who,  about  ten  years  ago,  fettled  there,  and' 
■was  the  firll  that  introduced  the  burning  of  hmeilone.  The  flone  is 
brought  from  the  oppofite  lidc  of  the  bay,  and  the  cojils  from  Wales  or 
Sunderland.  The  lime  is  of  a  fine  white  colour,  and  cofts  nc^aily  the  fame 
price  as  the  Sunderland  lime.  The  fnniei-s  ai»e  r.ow  beginning  to  life 
it  upon  fuch  grounds  as  they  fallow.  Wood  of  diffcrcnt  kii»ds  grows 
here  to  a  large  fi/.c.  Myrtles,  and  many  of  our  plants,  which  are  con- 
fined to  tlie  green  or  hol-houfe,  flouriih  in  the  open  air  with  great  hxx-  ' 
nriancy. 

*  The  bajiks  of  the  ri>cr  Ex,  which  is  navigable  for  fmall  vcflels  as 
Far  as  Topfliam,  alFord,  in  my  opinion,  the  ricTicil  profpetl  in  England. 

*  Nat\'.re  has  fliaped  the  grounds,  and  art  has  embelliflied  them  with 
noble    feats,    vii'ias,  gardens,  orchards.   Sec.     It    appears,  for  miles,  as 

•one  continued  garden  or  orchard.     On   the  i6th  July,  when   I   pafFed^ 
jnany  fields  of  r.  !ieat  and  barlc}'  appeared  nearly  fit  for  cutting.' 

«  After  all  thif-,  it  is  a  painful  tufk  to  cenfure,  particularly  to  a 
ft  ranger  who  received  many  civiliiics.  Would  you  imagine  that,  in 
fuch  a  country',  they  have  not  wliat  deferves  the  name  of  a  road,  nay, 
fcarcely  of  a  foot  path  ?  Many  of  the  turnpike  roads  do  not  ex- 
ceed nine  fett  in  breidth  ;  a^id,  for  miles,  it  is  impoiUble  for  two 
carriages  of  any  kind  to  pafs.  A  ptrfon  is  obliged  to  go  before,  to 
give  warning  for  you  to  flop  at  certain  places;  oiherwlfe  a  meeting 
becomes  a  dangerous  bufinefs,  as  you  cannot  get  off  the  r<«ad,  the 
bedges  being  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  Tne  roads  run,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  did  five  hundred  years  ago,  over  tiie  tops  of  all  the 
bills  ;  as  they  fecm  to  think  it  better  to  cut  down  a  hill,  than  go  round 
it.  The  roads  arc  covered  with  enormous  baiik>  of  tarth,  full  of  thorn?, 
briars,  brambles,  and  weeds  of  all  ki»:ds,  under  the  name  of  a  hedge, 
planted  fo  full  of  tiecs  that  no  iv)adcd  cart  can  pafp,  if  the  load  isi 
In'gher  than  the  top  of  a  common  poil-ehaife.  You  will  fcarce,  then, 
believe  me,  wlien  1  teil  you,  that  a  great  part  of  their  work  here  is 
performed  by  he.rfcs,  with  pncktU  or  cruh  ajlixed  by  a  fadclle  to  their 
back,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  tlie  moll  northern  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Even  in  the  great  city  of  Exeter,  ynu  ftc  a  poor  horfe  bending  under 
a  grtat  h  axi  of  brick  or  Uone,  affixed  to  liis  back  by  ihefe  meauf;. 
Their  CO?.!?,  and,  in  iliort,  every  ti»ing,  is  Curiied  in  this  manner  upon 
Lorfcs  hacks. 

•  Their  fields,  as  in  mod  parts  of  Enj^land,  w-i-iout  any  regard  to 
the  fituation  of  the  'rrv-^unds,  or  convcniency  of  tilliig  them,  are  thrown 
into  ever}'  fliape  the  imajrination  ca-i  form,  firroundi'd  by  immenfc 
banks,  under  the  name  of  hcclges  full  of  all  the  noxious  weeds  that 
can  grow.  Thefe  arc  allowed  to  fned,  and  conftquently  fcatter  them* 
feWes  all  over  the  adjoining  fields.  This  has  often  flruck  me,  in  my 
travels  through  Eri-lar.d,  as  a  moft  fiiaraefiil  defedl  ia  their  agriculture. 

T  t  t  2  A 
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A  man  that  allows  fuch  a  nuiiance,  ought  to  he  Indited  for  hnrtbg 
neighbour's  property.  I  am  obliged,  at  prefent,  to  conclude  ;  buty 
another  time,  will  give  you  a  few  more  obfervations  upon  this  I 

county.  * 

Letter  from  Chejler^  September  24. 

'  The  harvefl  in  this  neighbourhood  is  now  nearly  finifhed ;  ani 
have  the  pleafure  of  informing  you,  that  our  crops  are  both  abund 
in  quantity,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Some  little  exception  mull 
made  in  n^fpedl  of  oats,  which  are  blighted  in  feveral  place6« 

'  Such  wheats  as  have  appeared  at  market,  are  the  handfoiiieft  i 
pies  I  recoUecl  of  having  ever  feen  ;  and  the  current  price  is  8s.  to 
6d.  per  75  hb.  The  dry  weather  will  likely  caufe  a  great  demand 
oats  and  inferior  barleys,  as  an  additional  quantity  muit  be  ufed  in 
of  common  provepder  ;  and  fo  the  price  of  thefe  articles  will  keep 
None  but  the  heft  qualities  of  barleys  will  be  fought  after  by  maltf 
on  account  of  the  heavy  malt-duty.  Inferior  barleys  will  fcarcel) 
felcable  at  any  price,  unlefs  for  the  purpofe  already  mentioned.  * 

EJfex  ^arterly  Report. 

Never  was  a  finer  feafon  known  for  gathering  In  the  harveft, 
the  lad  :  there  was  not  a  fingle  day's  rain  to  interrupt  it ;  and  it 
continued  dry  till  within  this  month,  fincc  which  time  we  have 
fome  rcfreihing  fhowers,  which  were  much  wanted  for  turnips,  c<4c-! 
&c.  Wheats  whicli  were  injured  by  the  worm  ifl  the  winter,  in  a  ( 
meafure  recovered  ;  but  when  in  the  ear,  received  a  fecond  checl 
the  blight,  which  proved  moil  injurious  to  the  thin  plants,  and  to  1 
particularly  (though  thicker)  on  cold  heavy  lands. 

The  bhght  was  however  partial,  and  fome  have,  no  doubt,  exec 
crops ;  but  as  the  quantity  of  flra^  is  fo  great  this  year,  the  ex[ 
of  thiafhing  is  dearer,  as  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  the  corn  will  ari 
proportion  to  the  bulk.  Upon  an  average  through  the  county, 
not  thought  that  the  wheat  ciop  is  defective.  Barley  and  oats  are 
bright,  and  produdive  ;  as  are  peas  and  beans,  which  were  not  the 
ink-died  by  the  iufttt.  Hops  average  from  8  to  12  cwt.  per 
and  were  told  at  the  late  EiTcx  fairs,  from  5I.  to  61.  per  cwt.  T 
was  a  pfccc  of  ground  of  cwo  acres  Englifh,  at  Caille  Hedin| 
in  this   county,  which  produced  56  cwt.     This  was  an  extraord 

crop. 

Turnips,  owing  to  tlie  dry  weather,  were  long  of  appearing  ; 
after  they  had  been  once  hoed,  the  leaves  were  entirely  difTcdtd 
black  raicrpillar,  which  gave  them  a  mod  fmgular  appearance  : 
a  li.T^c  I  hey  began  to  fhooi  arrcfh,  when  the  fly  again  attacked  1 
fo  tiiat  »!terc  arc  but  few  good  oiies.  it  may,  perhaps,  be  wort 
rcmaik,  that  manured  turnips  were  throughout  lead  affcded  h 
and  in  om  L  d,  wheie  iome  were  manured  and  fome  not,  the 
were  cniiiely  deilroycd,  whil(l  the  otlicrs  remained  nearly  untouch^ 
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'The  weather  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  for  maktog  good  fallowSi^ 
Wheat  fowing  had  fome  time  ago  commenced ;  and*  with  the  carljf 
brmera,  the  plants  are  making  au  appearance.  Labourers  are  very 
ibarce,  in  confeqiu  nee  of  the  drafts  for  the  army.  lu  fome  cafes,  50U 
fcas  been  given  for  men  to  ferve  for  thofe  balloted  for  the  army  of  re- 
serve. The  rates,  this  year,  in  Docking,  will  not  be  Icfs  than  ^os.  per 
pound,  the  war  being  the  caufe  of  the  baize  trade  bting  nearly  laid 
•fide.  What  a  burthen  is  this  upon  farmers,  who,  w!ien  the  trade  flou- 
Hfhcs,  are  not  in  the  lead  benefited  by  it  ?  Very  httle  (lock  was  fold  at 
Braintree,  nor  Billcricay  fairs,  laft  week.  The  prices  were  high  ;  and 
tbt  principal  graziers  unwilling  to  accede  to  them,  the  bealls  were 
brought  up  in  good  condition. OSohcr  17. 

Norfolk  ^tarterly  Report. 

The  harveft  was  concluded,  and  the  wheat  fowing  begun  under  the 
noft  favourable  appearances.  Scarce  a  cloud  intervened  to  interrupt 
the  progrefs  of  the  former  ;  and  fuch  has  been,  fiiice  the  concluiiou  df^ 
•tf  the  happy  variations  in  weatlier,  from  dry  to  muill,  and  vice  *oerfa^ 
that  the  drill,  the  dibble,  the  plough,  and  the  drill-roll,  are  all  adtively 
and  well  employed.  There  has  been  fufdclcnt  drought  to  allow  time 
for  cleaning  the  fallows;  and  lately,  a  fulTieient  q-iantity  of  moidur^ 
to  allow  the  breaking  up  of  the  giafs,  or,  a^  they  arc  called  in  this 
country,  orlunds  ;  a  corruption,  '.  prefume,  of  old  lands  :  and  before  the 
expiration  of  tliis  month,  wheat  fowing  will  be  very  generally  coin* 
pleted. 

•  The  barley  crop  of  this  year  was  certainly  very  great  upon  the 
ground,  and   promif^s  to  be  produdlive  in    the  barn,  and  of  fuperior 
quality,  both   as  to  colour  and  weight.     The  pea  and  oat  crop  are  tlfii 
plentiful.     Wheat  is  extremely  bad  ;  not  one  half  of  an   average  crop^ 
and  unufually  thin  and  defective  in   weight.     Many  acres  were  cut 
down,  merely  to  litter  the  yards,  and  to  be  thrown  to  the  hogs.     C 
fhould  fuppofe  the  average  wtight  cannot  exceed,  if  it  can  equal,  ^^  lib* 
per  bufhel.     Beans  are  not  much  grown  in  thisdiftrict  ;  but  where  they 
are,  they  are  good  in  quality,  but  will  be  (hort  in  quantity.     The  tur- 
nip crop  is  extremely  partial,  and  generally  defcd\ive  on  the  good  wheat 
foils  ;  and  fcarce  one  acre  in  twenty  has  come  to  the  hoe.     The  artiti* 
cial  graffes,  on  which,  in   this  country,  we  depend  principally  for  our 
bay,  were  fhort  and  unprodudiive.     This  fcarcity  of  food   lias  occafioo- 
ed  a  very  eonfiderahle  decreafe  in  the  price   of  cattle.     Lambs  were 
bought  much  cheaper  at  the   late  fairs,  than  they  \^ere  fold  lad  year  ; 
the  prime  not  averaging  more  than  178.  per  head.     Figs  are  50  per 
eeni,  cheaper  than   they  were  three  months  fince.     Norfolk  wool  wat 
fold  for  488.  per  todd,  and  the  South-Down  as  high  as  52s. ;  and  loog 
wool   is  BOW  felling  at   30s.   to   31s-  per  toiUl.     The  piefcnt  price  of 
wheat  is  from  42s.  to  60a.  per  quarter.     Barley,  22s.  to  2^9,     Oats, 
SOB.  to  24s.     White  pea<^,  ^gg.  to  50s.     Grey   peas,  34s.  to  363.   per 
Ijuarter.     The  late  very  heavy  additional  duly  on  malt   certainly  contrt- 
.j^uties  much  to  deprcfs  t!ie  p^[     q{  batlty  \  aud  I  cunfcfe  I  am  perfuad- 
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Vd  the  profpcft  to  the  agriculturifts  is  not  at  prefent  very  encouraging^ 
though  the  rage  for  hiring  farms  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  much 
cooled.  The  prefent  price  of  grain,  I  am  confident,  cannot  allow  the 
farmer  a  living  profit  on  the  capital  employed.— ^^o^rr  18. 

Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  Wales ^  OSIoher  18. 

*  Since  I  wrote  you  in  July,  we  have  enjoyed  a  continuance  of  dry 
weather,  and,  of  courfe,  a  moft  favourable  harveft.  In  the  lower 
didrid):,  reaping  commenced  in  the  firll  week  of  Auguft ;  and,  by  the 
firll  of  September,  nearly  the  whole  crop  was  fafcly  fecurcd  in  tlie  rick 
yard.  Wages  for  reapers  went  very  high  ;  no  lefs  than  2s.  6d.  and  38. 
per  day  btfides  board  ;  and,  when  cut  by  the  piece,  68.  per  acre,  to 
gether  with  board,  was  paid  for  merely  cutting  and  laying  down.  Bar- 
ley and  oats  are  unifonnly  cut  with  the  icy  the  ;  but  hooks  are  ufed  for 
wheat,  though  fome  people  hive  lately  tried  the  fc)'the  for  this  grain, 
our  mode  of  I'j.ipiji^  by  the  hook  lacing  (liaincfully  negligent.  The 
crop  is  of  inferior  bulk  to  the  preceding  out  ;  biit  the  grain  is  generaliy 
of  good  qualit}',  the  major  part  of  oats  excepttJ  :  thefe  are  fmall,  of 
a  bad  cui^ur,  aid  tou^h  to  thr:;lli  ;  though  before  han-eft  tliey  had  aft 
excellent  apper  --ancc. 

*  The  dry  v.catiier  impeded  the  growth  of  our  turnip  and  potato  fields. 
Our  hay  crop  was  good  ;  and  a  lurg<*  Hock  of  lall  year's  produce  being 
in  hand,  it  is  to  be  hi  ptd  tl.at  fiifficient  provender  will  be  found  in  the 
dillritt  for  fupporting  the  bel^ial.  The  grafs  grounds,  even  thofe  of 
the  beft  quality,  arc  quite  burnt  up,  which  occafions  many  people  to 
refort  already  to  hay  for  fuppoiling  the  working  oxen.  During  the 
lafl  three  months,  the  prices  of  cattle  have  dropped  greatly,  owing,  as 
I  prefumc,  to  the  fcarcity  of  grafs  in  the  Ei.ghfli  feeding  counties  ; 
and  many  breeders  and  graziers  have  given  tlieir  fummer  grafs  for  no- 
thing. TIic  fame  with  fhecp.  Pigs  are  hardly  worth  one  half  of  their 
lall  year's  value  ;  but  butter  and  choefe  are  higher  than  ever  known. 
Wheat  is  flow  of  fale,  owing  to  the  want  of  water  at  the  mills.  The 
fowing  of  this  grain  is  far  advanced  ;  and  with  many  farmers  it  would 
have  been  finifhed,  had  not  the  feverity  of  the  drought  interdicted  the 
ploughing  of  clover  leas,  efpecially  where  the  ground  is  of  a  iliff  or  ob- 
durate nature. ' 

North  umber  land  ^tarterl-j  Report, 

For  the  I'd  ft  thrre  months,  the  weather  has  been  almofl  uniformly 
fhy.  The  only  rains  that  have  fallen  in  that  period  were  in  the  firft 
week  in  Auguft,  the  third  week  in  September,  and  the  beginning  of 
October.  The  firft  came  ver}'  opportunely  for  faving  the  tuniip  crop, 
and  for  rcftoring  vegetation  to  the  grafs  lands,  the  paftures  being  at  that 
timf  completely  eat  up,  and  cattle  in  tlie  grrateft  diftrefs  for  jvant  of 
food.  Tlie  fuccccding  dry  weather  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  the 
harveft.  Crops  of  all  kinds  were  probably  never  l)ctter  feciired  j  and 
there  having  been  no  high  wrnds  to  cccjlion  any  Ibakc,  they  were  never 

got 
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Jot  in  with  Icfs  lofs.  An  excellent  opportunity  was  alfo  afforded,  by 
this  dry  feafon,  for  completely  cleaning  the  wheat  fallows  ;  and  the 
fains  in  the  third  week  of  September  reduced  them  to  tlie  fmeft  tilth 
poffible ;  and  the  wheat  feed,  both  on  the  naked  fallows  and  drilled 
"Car  ilubbles,  was  never  put  in  under  more  favourable  circumftanccs. 

The  wheat  fields  were  generally  thin,  having  been  much  injured  by 
the  winter  frofts  ;  but  the  continued  dry  weatlier  through  the  fummer, 
fevonred  this  crop  very  much.  Few  inilances  of  any  difeafe,  blights, 
4c.  appear  ;  and  no  defedlive  parts  in  the  ear,  the  grains  being  all  com- 
pletely perfedled,  and  the  famples  remarkably  fine. 

The  barley  and  oats  were  injured  in  dry  foils  by  the  drought,  and 
9xt  below  an  average  crop  ;  but  the  quality  of  both  is  good,  though 
lather  fmall  in  tin*  grain  ;  the  famples  are  beautifully  fair,  and  partico- 
larly  proper  for  the  London  market,  to  which  the  greateft  part  of  our 
beft  oats  are  generally  fent.  The  peas  and  beans  were  fhort  in  tlic 
ftraw,  but  well  podded,  and  may  be  reckoned  nearly  an  average  crop. 

Turnips  fuffci-ed  materially  from  the  extreme  drought,  upon  all 
dry  foils  ;  and  though  the  rains  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft  were  the 
falvation  of  a  gieat  many  crops,  yet  tliere  were  many  others  that  did 
not  recover  the  cL'tck  they  had  received,  and  aftenvards  became  mil- 
dewed. No  doubt  there  are  fome  remarkably  good  ones,  yet  it  i» 
generally  confidcred  that  turnips  are  below  an  average  crop;  and  fuch 
as  are  good  are  now  felling  from  81.  to  9L  an  acre..  Potatoes  are  alfo 
confidered  as  a  failing  croj). 

The  maikets  for  hve  llock  are  ftill  very  good,  though  fomething 
lower  than  the  prices  of  lall  year.  Beef  is  expected  to  be  a  fcarce  article 
itext  fpring,  and  is  already  advancing.  A  number  of  buyers  appeared 
yeftcrday  at  Wooler  fair,  and  prices  revived,  to  the  ga^at  fatisfaction  of 
our  fheep  bn.M?ders. 06lober  1 8. 

Letter  from  a  2'^urljh'ire  Farmer,  OLioker  20th. 

•  The  dry  weather  greatly  injured  our  turnips,  and  the  crop  will  be 
very  indifferent,  though  the  late  rains  have  improved  them  in  many 
places.  They  liave  been  fold  as  high  as  7I.  los.  per  Englifli  acre,  to 
be  eaten  with  ihtep  upon  the  ground.  Our  hay  crop  is  ^ood,  and  well 
got;  but,  as  wc  have  no  after-grafs  (fog),  and  as  many  people  are 
already  under  the  ncccfllty  of  giving  hay  to  their  cattle,  prices  may  foon 
be  cxpcclcd  to  be  high.  The  wheat  crop  is  good  ;  lo  is  barley  :  but 
oats  and  beans  are  fuppofcd  not  to  be  equal  to  one  halt  of  lafl  year's 
crop.  A  good  deal  of  wheat  has  been  put  in  upon  the  fallows  ;  and 
we  arc  bufy  prtparing  the  clover  leas.  Wool  is  on  the  advance  ;  but 
every  other  thing  appears  to  be  lowering, — rents,  wages,  and  taxes  ex- 
cepted. ' 

T;.rhjljire  ^tarierly  Report* 

We  have  had  another  remarkably  line  harvfll  ;  but  the  weather,  from 
tlie  excefs  and  long  continuance  of  the  drought,  has  been  by  liO  moan^ 
Tq  favourable  to  tli.*  faruv:r,  during  the  butler  end  of  th*-*   f'ir.i::i":,  a-^ 
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might  have  been  wnflied.  Dry  weather  is  generally  moft  favourable  % 
the  leading  crop,  wheat ;  which,  accordingly,  is  thought  an  unufuall 
abundant  crop  :  yet,  fo  great  a  proportion  of  that  grain  has  fuflfcrei 
materially  from  the  mildew,  that  it  cannot  yield,  on  the  whole,  tha 
produ6l,  botli  in  refpedl  to  quality  and  quantity,  that  was  promifed  b 
the  very  flattering  appearance  of  the  crops  in  their  earlier  ftage  of  riper 
ing.  However,  many  good  famples  are  (hown  in  the  markets,  whicl 
jBOtwithflanding,  do  not  comtnand  a  price  by  any  means  adequate  t 
what  might  very  reafonably  have  been  expedted  from  the  great  BUmbi 
•f  thofe  of  inferior  forts. 

Barley  and  oats  are  fair  average  crops  ;  but  beans  are  very  de£edi^ 
in  general.  Potatoes  are  not  half  a  crop.  Beft  wheat  78.  6d.  \  ba 
ley  4s. ;  oats  38.  6d.  ;  beans  6s.  per  bufhel  of  Winchefler.  Potato 
4s.  per  bufhel,  upheaped.  Apples  2s.  to  48.  per  peck  ;  yet  the  latt 
are  abundant  in  produce. 

Rape  %vas  not  fown  in  any  great  quantity  in  this  diftrifl,  but  w 
tolerably  produftive  of  feed — the  price  about  40I.  per  laft.  Flax  w 
a  good  crop,  and  well  crowned  with  feed,  which  fells  at  about  I  a 
per  buflicl. 

The  unufiial  diynefs  of  the  feafon  has  rendered  the  complete  fallow 
ing  of  flrong  foils  a  perfedlly  eafy  operation  :  but,  from  the  fame  caul 
the  produce  of  the  turnip  crop  will  be  fcarcely  adequate  to  one  thi 
of  the  common  average.  The  better  fort,  thougli  fmall  in  root,  a 
felling  to  the  flock-maflers  and  jobbers  at  five  guineas  per  acre  :  an  e: 
ccllent  price  ti)  the  grower.  We  have  lately  had  a  moderate  fupply 
rain ;  fmcc  which,  much  wheat  has  been  fown  in  very  good  orddr,  ai 
in  fome  fields  it  already  begins  to  appear  in  blade.  The  young  fee 
are  not  of  fo  fcanty  a  fward  as  A^'as  expefted  ;  but  there  is  b'ttle  or  1 
grafs  cither  in  the  pallures  or  meadows.  The  profpe^  is  rather  gloon 
to  the  ttock-farmer,  as  a  very  poor  price  is  offered  for  fuch  (lore  cati 
and  fheep,  as  he  cannot  find  means  of  fupporting  through  the  approac 
ing  wihter. 

Cattle  and  fheep  for  (lore  are  rapidly  declining  in  price.     Hay 
rapidly  rifir.g,  and  now  felling  from  61.  to  81.  per  ton.     Fat  cattle  ai 
flieep  are  alfo  lowering.     Bed  beef  7d.   to  8d.  ;    Mutton,  Veal,  ai 
Pork  6d.  to  7d.     Butter  is.  6d.  per  lib.  avoirdupois. 08,  20. 

Letter  from  Lofulony  061,  24. 

*  On  inquiring,  I  find  that  the  bean  crop,  which  was  generally  \ 
lowed  to  be  a  fmall  one,  turns  out  better  in  feveral  di(lri&  than  o; 
ginally  expected  ;  but  Hill  it  will  be  defe6^ive.  Peas,  on  the  who) 
are  alfo  below  an  average  ;  but  the  grey  varieties  of  this  grain,  lat 
ly  offered  at  market,  are  of  excellent  quaUty  ;  and  the  fnpply  of  bo 
greys  and  b(.ilers  was  lafl  week  greater  than  we  have  for  a  long  tir 
deceived.  I'he  account  of  barleys  is  flill  very  favourable,  and  tl 
produce  pref-.'iited  is  of  a  fine  quality.  Wheat  is  not  fo  generally  hi 
iiy  blight  ?iiJ  n.ildew,  as  was  reported,    The  crop  of  this  grain 
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ige,  bnt  the  femplfls  hitherto  brought  to  market  ^sct  oof  fo  handfome 
•  hit  year's.  Oats  are  a  good  crop  ;  and  the  quality  of  fuch  as  ha3 
ccn  (howoi  IS  fuperior  to  whnt  might  have  been  expe6ledy  contidering 
bcfeverity  of  the  drought.  In  the  Fen  dirtriAg,  oats  turn  out  an  ar 
oadiot  crop.  Ind<fed,  the  fcafon  was  particularly  calpulated  for  every 
iod  of  grain  jn  fuch  (ic nations. 

'  Tornips  have  generally  failed  ;  and  many  farmers  have  been  fow? 
yg  a  fpecies  of  barley,  which  ftands  the  winter,  as  a  fuppiy  of  fprin? 
iA  for  their  Iheep.  After  being  eaten  down  durint;  the  winter  and 
xiog  months,  even  fo  late  as  the  month  of  May,  it  \%  allowed  to  ftan4 
Mr  a  crop,  and  proves  eminently  beneficial 

*  Our  fuppiy  of  wheat  this  day,  at  Marklane,  was  large  \  hn%  fale9 
vre  made  on  term?  much  the  fame  as  for  fome  week«  pnfl.  Oats  were 
I  iconfiderable  requtil,  but  peas  of  all  kinds  were  a  trifle  lower.  The 
rop  sf  hops  is  great,  and  the  duty  is  reckoned  at  1 70,000!.  ;  laft 
ear  it  did  not  exceed  24,000!.  \  though,  the  year  before,  It  reached 
40,0001.  :  fo  fludtuating  is  the  growth  of  this  article.  The  price. of 
ay  is  advancing. 

f  State  of  London  Markets,  OA.  24. 


iTIieit      50s.  to  546.  per  quarter, 
tne  do.    606.  to  62s      ditto. 
»«rley       a^s.  to  268.     ditto. 
iTiater  barley  8s.  per  bufhel. 


log  peas       3S8.  p^-r  quarter.         1  Straw     32s.  to  368.  per  dp.  * 
•oiling  do.  52b.  to  568.  per  do. 


1 


Feed  oats    298.  to  (;o9.  per  qiiary 
Polard  do.  30a.  to  32s.  per  do. 
Malt  526.  to  598.  ditto. 

Hay       5I.  to  5I.  158.  per  load. 


Liverpool  Miteorology^   1^03* 
July  1803. 
-Changeable  at   the  beginning,   with  little  rain.— gth.  Fair  ardent 
ins. — 13th,   Rather  windy  ;  fair  til!  the  2cth  ;  then  a  tliunder  ftorm  ^ 
ind  yeered  from  N.  W.  by  N.  to  W.  by  I^. :    Fair  to  28th :  Showery 
I  the  end. 

Greateft  approxim.  of  wind  to  N.     Rain,  more  or  lefs,  eight  days* 

In.  Dec.  In.   Dee. 

Fall  of  rain,         i     54  Evaporation  of  water,         5     o 

jiuguft  1803. 
Much  rain  at  beginning. — 3d,  Windy  :    Still  rain  :    Fair  and  fun.--r 
)Ch,  Rain  in  gentle  (howers. — 2  7th|  Windy.— -29th,  Ajittleraintq 
eend. 

Greateft  approxim.  of  wind  to  W.     Rain,  more  or  led,  thirteen  dayi. 

!•.  Dec.  In.  Dec 

Fall  of  raio,     .    i     88         Evaporation  of  water,        1     8S 

Septembir  1603. 
Clovdy»  mifty  rain.— 4th,  Ardent  fun :   Still  fiiir  and  dry.— i^th| 
aio  Bod  windy:    Rain  to   22d :    Fair  27th:    Fog  A.  M.<— jothp 
[«ch  mo.     Hygrometer  being  3  inch.  6  dec. 
Gffcatcft  approxim.  of  wind  to  N.     Rain,  more  or  \tb^  feven  days. 

In.  Dec.  In.  Dee. 

-*    Fdl-ofnin»        i     6         Evaporation  of  vitcfi        %    25 
f9f»  IT.  ^9\^^^  .       y  V  If  Post; 
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tbSTSCRlPT  TO  ScOTtSH  iNTELLiGENCE; 

ArgyUJbire  Quarterly  Report. 

The  harvefl  is  now  nearly  clofed.  The  crops  in  general  are  mnarJ 
iibly  goody  except  on  wet  grounds,  where  the  growth  was  fo  much  n 
larded  by  the  cold  of  the  fprin?,  that  the  com  did  not  ripen  fully,  an 
iyas  therefore  cut  rather  green  tor  meal ;  but  it  is  b^eved  it  niay  do  fc 
feed-corn.  The  weather  during  the  whole  harveft,  has  been  the  fincJ 
ever  remembered,  till  within  thefe  few  days  that  it  has  been  wet  an 
ftormy.  The  potatoes  are  larger  in  quantity,  and  better  in  quality,  tha 
ufual.  The  price  of  them,  and  of  every  kind  of  grain,  is  modeiati 
and  likely  to  continue  fo,  from  the  abundance  of  the  crops.  Butter  an 
cheefe  keep  their  prices  ;  but  that  of  (heep,  is  fallen  4s.  or  581.  a  head 
and  of  black  cattle,  from  20s.  to  308.,  and  the  demand  far  from  bein] 
brifk.  The  butchers  have  not  yet  lowered  their  prices  in  proportion 
Mutton  fells  at  $A.  and  beef  at  6d.  the  Englifh  lib.  Hie  tack  of  hei 
rings,  this  feafon,  has  as  yet  been  very  inconfiderable.— -^<7«^cr  19. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDiiNTg. 

A  Supplementary  Number,  of  Four  Sheets,  will  be  pttbli/hd 
with  the  Index  ;  and  we  requeft  that  our  Reporters,  in  the  difieren 
diftri^ts,  would  favour  us  with  a  detail  of  Improvements  recently  ext 
cuted,  in  order  that  a  Retrofpedtive  View  of  Agriculture  for  1803  "^ 
be  prepared^  Any  hints  applicable  to  the  fubjed^  will  be  gratefuU; 
received. 

Letter  Second  *  On  the  Nature^  Improvement^  and  Qualities  of  th 
different  Soils  proper  for  Rearing  Sheep,  *  is  come  to  hand,  and  (hall  liav> 
due  attention  paid  to  it. 

A  Defcription  of  the  Stafford  Plough ^  with  Remarks  thereupon  b] 
a  Pradical  Farmer,  (hall  be  prefented  in  the  Supplement ;  togetks 
with  the  Second  Letter  rm  Ihrdjbit.g  Machines,  which,  contrary  to  ou 
inchnation,  has  been  too  long  withheld. 

A  Memoir  of  the  celebrated  Cockburn  of  Ormifton  is  in  handi  an 
will  be  given  in  the  Supplement,  provided  that  a  Portrait  of  that  emi 
nent  perfonage  can  in  time  be  procured.  Any  additional  infonhation 
concerning  the  Improvements  introduced  by  Mr  Cockburny  will  b 
acceptable. 

Our  Yorkfhire  Friend's  *  Defence  of  Oxen  as  Re  Jls  of  Labour,*  (hal 
not  be  negledled.  In  our  opinion,  the  Noble  Peer,  whofe  fentimenH 
are  cfpoufed,  will  be  much  obliged  by  luch  efFediive  fupport^ 

The  valuable  EfTay  «  On  tt:e  Foor  Imws  of  Scotland^ '  lately  re* 
ceived,  (hall  be  refer\*ed  as  the  opening  Paper  of  our  next  V6lume,  ai 
it  likely  will  produce  fome  difcuiTion.  A  great  number  of  other  Com 
munications  have  been  received,  which  we  have  not  room  to  particulari(b 

*^*  The  Supplementary  Number  wiU  be  publifhed  od  WednefUity: 
21  ft  Dec.  price  One  Shilling ;  and  No.  17,  on  Monday  6th  Feb.  l804> 

RRKATA.— P.  381,  18  lincf  from  top,  for  grafi  read  erofi. 

Sam's  page,  8  linet  (roni  bottom,  place  the  comma  after  ibc  VOn 

cBee/e^  iodead  of  Jairy,  as  printed. 
^'  43^1  19  Uof S  irua topj  [n  itrf^xc^Otr^firt. 


SUPPLEMEJVl 


TO  THE 


FARMER'S  MAGAZI^ 

WEDNESDAY,  21ft  DECEMBER,  rSc 


TO  THE  COWDUCTOR  OF  THE    FARMER'S  MAGAZf^E 

On  Thrashing  Machines, 

Sir,  letter    ii. 

TN  my  last,  p.  1 28,1  attempted  to  elucidate  the  history  c 
■*'  valuable  implement  the  thrajhing  machine y  and  made 
remarks  on  the  improvements  suggested  thereupon  by 
correspondent,  A.  G.  (vol.  III.  p.  428.)  which  I  considers 
small  importance  either  to  farmers  or  mechanics.  Allow  m 
to  finish  these  remarks,  and  to  shew,  that  thrashing 
chines  of  a  small  size,  such  as  are  recommended  by  A:  ( 
a  real  a«d  positive  loss  to  the  farmer,  and  that  the  flail  i 
ferable  to  these  weak,  and  comparatively  powerless  ii 
mcnts. 

Your  correspondent,  speaking  of  h!s  water  macl 
says,  that  *  where  the  situation  of  the  ground  would  a 
«  I  would  propose  an   inner   wheel  of  eight  feet  dian 

*  mounted  with  cast  iron  segments  containing  about  200  1 
'  and  that  this  should  turn  a  pinion  attached  to  the  end  ( 

•  skutch  containing  about  7  or  8  teeth,'  (which  by  the 
is  too  small)  :  and  adds,  that  '  the  lirst  motion  communi 
«  bj  water,  or  a  horse,  will  require  to  be  slow,'  but  doe 
explain  the  degree  of  slowness  necessary  ;  for  want  of  \; 
I  camiot  discern  any  utility  in  the  observation.  It  is 
that  on  the  velocity  of  the  first  moving  power,  the  whole  > 
of  machines,  individually  considered,  must  depend,  and 
wbdlJ  errors  coixunittcd  in  the  original  construction,  can  h 

▼ei..  IT;  U  u  u  aftcr\ 
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afterwards  be  completely  rectified.  Great  mistakes  have  arisen 
in  erecting  machines,  fiom  not  knowing,  or  not  attending  tq 
the  velocity  wlilc'i  the  moving  power  ought  to  have,  so  as  the 
greatest   efFect  uiiglit  be  produced.     In  an  overshot  wheel, 
the  greater  the  velocity  of  the  wheel,  the  less  will  be  the  ef- 
fect of  the  moving  power,  as  water  only  acts  with  a  relative    ft 
force  ;  for  heavy  bodies  falling  only  i6  feet  in  the  first  second 
pf  time,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  circumference  of  the  wheel 
was  moving  at  that  rate,  the  water  would  have  no  effect  uptfl 
It.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  wlieelis  standing  and  the  buck- 
ets filled,  the  water  then  acti  with  its  whole  weight;  so  of 
Course  there  must  be  a  cerrcin  velocity  of  the  wheel,  where  the     ' 
telativc  weight  of  the  water  will  produce  the  greatest  effect     j. 
on  the  machine,  or  do  the  greatest  quantity  of  work  in  a  given     j' 
space  of  time.     Ji  your  correspondent  had  pointed  out  what     ) 
this  velocity  ou'^lit  to  be  for  wheels  of  different  diameters,  he     | 
would  have  performed  a  most  essential  service  ;  but  by  giving 
dimensions  of  wheels  and  pinions,  without  mentioning  the  just 
velocity,  or  even  any  velocity  of  the  moving  power,  no  bene- 
fit can  be  derived  from  liis  several  calculations. 

Wliat  I  have  said  respLxliiio-  v.atcr  machines  is  equally  ap» 
plicabl  ;  to  those  wrourjht  by  horses.     There  is  a  certain  rate 
per  hour  ut  which  horses  ought  to  mov.^,  bcvond  which  they 
ought  .let  to  be  driven  ;  and  from  this  rate,  ail  the  otherinovc- 
ments  fall  to  be  rc^^ulated.  Here  I  may  notice  what  you: cor- 
respondent says  co'.iccrii.vjr  loii:r  levers.     He  sa^'s,  that  iftht 
lever  is  iiicrcaxcd  one-third  in  /x7:r^ilyy  one  horse  will  per/off'' 
nearly  the  same  work  as  t-u^o  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  if  any  of 
vour  readers  buiH  their  faith  upon  this  statement,  they  will 
find  themselves  :ni:icrably  deceived.     In  very  sn^all  circles  » 
horse  draws  within  tlie  tangent  to  the  circle,  ar.d  there  is  • 
loss  of  power  in  the  direction  of  the  draught,  and  an  increased 
pressure  upon  tiie  axis ;  but  in  ^^uch  circles  as  are  commonly 
used  for  thrashing  machines,  the  deviation  of  the  draughtlin^ 
from  the  tangent  i^  so  very  small,  tliat  the  loss  of  power  >s 
trifiing.      This  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  admits  of  n**' 
thematical  demonstration;  as  also  the  consequences  produced 
hy  increasing  the  length  of  ,the  lever,  it  being  a  well  known 
principle,  that  wliattvcr  is  gained  in  power  is  lost  in  tim^* 
From  these  tjiings  sriTer  me  to  remark,  tliat  tlie  observations 
of  vour  correspondent  have  not  been  duly  considered  bylutp» 
for  instead  of  convening  in;itruction,  they  really  tend  to  mis- 
lead. 

I  am  also  inclined  to  think  that  there  has  been  some  raistak^ 
m  what  he  relates  (concerning  the  power  of  a  fly  on  the  end  o 
*  ■         •  tli« 
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skutch,  and  believe  that  whenever  the  experiment  is  accu- 
dy  repeated,  the  result  will  be  found  different  from  what 
tated. 

\  shall  now  proceed  to  the  last  point  in  view,  and  shew,  that 
uhing  machines  of  small  size  are  a  real  and  positive  loss 
:hc  farmer ;  and  that  the  flail  is  preferable  to  these  weal^ 
comparatively  powerless  implements. 
lere  I  may  remark,  that  your  correspondent  appears  a  warm 
ocate  for  small  macliincs,  but  neglects  to  describe  a  single 
efit  w^hich  can  be  derived  from  such  erections.  Thrashing 
:hine3  are  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  *  both  as 
saving  of  time,  and  manual  labour,  and  also  on  accoimt  of 
e  superior  manner  in  which  they  detach  the  whole  grain 
3m  the  straw:'  but  whether  these  objects  are  tobegain- 
\y  employing  machines  wrought  by  one  horse  or  two  horses 
ot  to  be  learned  from  the  paper  under  consideration.  To 
it  appears,  that  no  saving  of  time  or  labour  can  take  place 
tt  such  erections ;  and  it  may  be  safely  questioned,  whether 
ncan  be  separated  from  the  straw  in  a  superior  manner  by 
strokes  which  they  are  capable  of  giving. 
V^hatever  be  the  size  •f  the  machine  employed,  it  is  obvi- 
I  that,  at  all  events,  one  man  is  required  to  feed  it,  and  that 
'her,  or  at  least  a  boy,  is  required  to  drive  the  horse,  or 
Its  tliat  are  yoked  to  the  implement.  In  these  instances 
like  expcnce  is  incurred,  whether  one  horse  or  six  horses 
employed,  which  makes  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  large 
hine  of  at  least  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  each  day  it 
nployed ;  seeing  that  an  equal  quantity  of  com  will  be 
shed  by  it  in  one  day  as  is  done  by  the  other  in  six  days, 
probably  the  separation  will  take  place  in  a  more  complete 
ner:  To  this  must  be  added  the  saving  gained  below 
"s  in  the  wages  of  those  employed  to  remove-the  straw  and 
Ic  the  grain ;  for  you  must  have  one  man  or  woman  for  each 
hese  departments  in  the  smallest  machine,  and  two  are 
e  sufficient  for  the  largest  that  is  used.  A  like  dif- 
ice  perhaps  arises  in  the  wages  of  those  employed  to  open 
the  corn,  and  liapAl  it  to  the  feeder  ;  all  which,  when 
id  together,  will  amount  to  more  than  twenty  shillings 
1  every  fifty  bolls  of  grain  thrashed  in  favour  of  the 
5  machine,  even  admitting  that  the  work  is  equally  well 
'.  m  both  cases. 

axp  aware,  that  thou^-li  the  above  statement  sufficiently 
•es  the  superiority  of  lar:;c  machines  over  small  ones,  yet 
it  does  not  make  out  that  the  latter  are  a  loss  to  the  f.u*- 

U  u  u  a  mer. 
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mcr,  or  that  the  flail  is  the  preferable  implement.     This  sub- 
ject shall  therefore  now  receive  my  attention. 

Your  correspondent  says,  that  *  in  Leicestershire,   where 

*  the  power  of  a  horse  has  been  added  to  these  small  machines, 

*  they  will  thrash  about  a  quarter  of  com  in  two  hours,  and 

*  that  they  are  there  found  to  answer  for  moderatdj  sized 

*  farms.'  The  quantity  here  given  does  not  exceed  fourteen 
pecks  per  hour  of  all  grains,  but  taking  it  at  a  boll,  which  I 
believe  is  very  near  the  truth,  I  have  a  foundation  on  which 
the  following  calculations  may  be  built. 

I  have  already  shewn,  that  twenty  shillings  on  every  fifty 
bolls  of  grain  thrashed  is  lost  to  the  farmer  who  uses  a  small 
machine,  in  the  single  article  of  wages  ;  and  shall  novir  state 
the  relative  expence  of  thrashing  by  a  small  machine  and 
by  the  flail. 

In  the  case  of  the  Machine. 

Value  of  horse  labour  for  one 

day  .  -  ;C-o    4    « 

A  boy  to  drive  -  0    i    ® 

A  man  to  feed  the  machine  o    i    6 

A  woman  to  riddle  the  grain  o    o    7 

A   woman    to    open    out    the 

sheaves  -  -  0    0? 

Prime  cost  of  the  machine  ;£•  35     ®     ® 


Interest  upon  this  sum  at  ten 

per  cent.  ;^.  3  lo     o 

Tear  and  wear  per  annum  a   10     o 


Suppose  that  the  farm  upon 
wiilcli  the  machine  is 
wrought  shall  produce  300 
bolls  of  grain  per  annum, 
which,  at  8  bolls  per  day, 
requires  thirty-two  days  and 
an  half  to  thrash  it ;  inde. 
the  interest  of  capital,  and 
tear  and  wear  amounts  per 
day  to  -  • 
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Ii,  npon  the  supposition  that  eight  bolls  are  thrash- 
r  isLjy  as  stated  by  your  correspondent,  amounts  to  one 
ig  and  fivepence  per  boll.  Now,  as  com  can  be  thrashed 
e  flail  at  less  than  one  shilling  per  boll  on  an  average,  the 
ttendant  upon  small  machines  does  not  require  further 
istration. 

laj  here  add,  that  from  an  attentive  examination  of  ma- 
rkshing  instruments  of  different  powers,  I  am  satisfied 
boll  per  hour  for  every  horse  employed,  is  a  fair  ave- 
alculation  of  the  quantity  of  grain  thrashed  by  these  ma- 
•  No  doubt  but  that,  in  particular  seasons,  with  short 
and  fine  grain,  a  greater  quantity  will  be  beat  out,  but 
s  a  general  principle,  the  above  may  be  held  as  nearly 
to  the  ordinary  produce.  I  have  seen  fifteen  bolls  thrash- 
me  hour  with  six  horses,  but  always  found  a  great  de- 
n  must  be  made  when  a  regular  journey  is  taken,  inde- 
nt of  the  waste  of  time  which  unavoidably  happens.  In 
seasons,  also,  the  straw  is  so  long,  and  the  grain  so  un- 
:tive,  that  few  people,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  managing 
machines,  will  call  in  question  the  propriety  of  assum- 
)oll  per  hour  for  every  horse  employed  as  a  fair  result 
ishing  machine  labour  ;  I  am  rather  afraid,  that  some 
)nsider  it  as  exaggerated. 

ve  hitherto  argued  the  question,  as  if  small  machines 
apable  of  separating  the  grain  from  the  straw  in  a  suf- 
way.  As  this  however  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  andcon- 
5  which  I  am  not  altogether  satisfied,  allow  me  to  state 
itiments  in  a  cursory  way,  and  to  express  a  wish  that 
fyour  correspondents,  practically  concerned  in  the  work- 
»uch  machines,  would  correct  me  when  I  am  w  rong,  and 
ite  the  subject  witli  more  perspicuity, 
ly  last  letter  il  was  stated,  that  a  velocity  not  less  than 
lousand  feet  per  minute  of  the  circumference  of  the 
or  cylinder,  was  required  to  ensure  perfect  thrashing, 
2t*the  best  machines  even  exceeded  that  pitch  consider- 
Now  it  strikes  m^?,  that  a  small  machine  is  uncapable  of 
ling  such  velocity,  at  least  those  1  have  inspected  were 
'  wrought  at  tliat  rate,  nor  were  they  calculated  for  it 
single  point.  To  give  velocity  to  a  machine  slenderly 
icted  is  almost  phyi^ically  impracticable  ;  at  least,  if 
the  macliine  is  exposed  to  utter  destruction,  a  clrcum- 
deMTving  much  attention  in  the  constructioa  of  every 
le,  whatever  be  its  size. 

ording  to  the  ideas  which  occur  to  me  upon  the  su^ject^ 
lags  deserve  attention  in  the  construction  of  small  ma- 
ill  prder  to  render  them,  if  not  profitable  implements,^ 

U  u  u  3  at 
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Jit  lieast  capable  of  threshing  sufiiciendjy  though  at  an  increased 
exigence.     Thtse  tre  either  to  shorten  the  cylinder  in  a  pio- 
.pcitionablc  degree  to  the  extent  of  the  impelling  power,  or  to 
lesbcn  its  diameter^  which  will  allow  every  other  part  of  the 
fabric  to  be  in  like  manner  diminished.     This  last  mode  hal 
hitherto  been  resorted  to  m  the  construction  of  small  machines^ 
though  I  am  not  surt  but  that  the  principle,  upon  which  it  if 
bounded,  is  erroneous  ;  at  any  rate,  it  can  only  answer  where 
the  un thrashed  praiii  is  thnily  passed  through  the  feeding  roll-    ■ 
crs,  as  the  closejioss  of  the  beaters  would  choke  the  cvliadc^i 
and  impede  the  operations  of  the  machine.     The  other  plan 
1  think  better  of,  vi%.  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  cylinder  ex- 
actly to  the  force  employed  to  work  the  machine,  in  which    i 
■way  as  much  velocity  may  be  safely  used  as  is  practicable    • 
■with  machines  of  the  largest  size,  provided  that  the  other 
parts  of  the  work  are  constructed  in  a  suAicient  manner.  Ac- 
cording  to  this  plan,  the  cylinder  ought  to  be  of  the  usual  oi-    . 
•meter,  but  not  to  exceed  1 5  inches  in  length  for  a  one  horse    | 
power,  and  proportionally  more,  as  the  draught  is  augmented.    I 
With  such  a  cylinder  you  may  feed  as  thick  in  as  is  common* 
ly  practised,  and  you  make  up  in  thickness  of  feeding  for  tht 
increased  breadth  occupied  upon  the  board  when  the  diame- 
ter is  only  reduced.     Such  a  cylinder  would  stand  more  fc- 
tigue,  and  be  in  less  danger  of  breaking,  than   a  long  slender 
one.     To  be  sure  it  wcrald  be  an   auk  ward  business  to  see  it 
4t  work ;    but    bt;  tills    as    it    may,   it  appears  to    me  that 
such  would  be  tlie  cheapest  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  du- 
rabli'st  of  iill  sm-iU  machines  ;  though  in  point  of  profit,  I 
telle ve  tliey  arc  all  in  one  predicament. 

I  ouglit  10  hiive  noticed  a  circumstance  which  renders  the 
flail  sup..*r!or  to  smrill  mnchiiics,  and  that  is,  that  where  hand 
labour  is  used  for  thrasJiing,  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  sheaf 
is  thia>hcd,  whcrcao,  in  i^ssing  through  a  machine,  every  i^^ch 
of  Tlie  straw  receives  the  same  beating  as  is  given  to  the  ear, 
where  the  grain  has  it^  n-.idence.  This,  especially  when  strODR 
rank  wheat  comes  to  be  thrashed,  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  thrr.shin[r  of  the  wliole  straw  certainly  occasion* 
Jin  extra  quantity  of  prodiic*.',  but  this  can  only  be  profitably 
fj^.iined  by  using  powerful  implements  ;  for' where  small  one^ 
fere  used,  t'lo  iiicrca  :ed  produce  is  eaten  up  by  the  increase^ 


pow» 

•Very  truss  of  the  straw  ;  none  of  which  things  can  possibly 
happen  where  the  coaoem  is  extensive.  Upon  small  fiint>-^.>» 
mich  as  -ate  of  tlic  yxe  coi,xQe9ecnded  npoiv  by  you»  corrcspo^^ 
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nty  machines  cannot  be  used  with  advantage,  and  seldom 
ill  they  make  a  greater  return  than  Is  gained  from  the  flail 
ider  the  circumstances  above  alluded  to. 
Perhaps  upon  every  farm  where  six  or  more  horses  are  re- 
ilarly  employed  in  field  labour,  machines  may  be  advan-> 
jeously  used.     The  quantity  of  grain  raised  in  such    si- 
atious  becomes  an  object  of  iaiporcance,  sufficient  to  induce 
B  occupier  to  erect  a  machine  of  considerable  powers.     In 
:t,  the  diiFerence  of  expence  lies  all  in  the  original  out- 
Tf  which  in  few  cases  can  exceed  forty  or  fifty  pounds^  and 
soon  reimbursed  by  the  after  saviiitJ^s.     I  believe  that  eve- 
person,  really  conversant  with  thrashing  machine  work,  en- 
tains  ideas  of  a  similar  kind  ;  fdr  small  machines  seem  to  be 
ight  after  only  in  those  districts  where  machinery  has  been 
«ntly  introduced^  and  are  soon  given  up  in  favour  of  more 
werful  implements  :    even  Cotterel's  gigs  got  footing  in 
St  Lothian  at  an  early  stage,  though  it  is  not  consistent 
th  my  knowled^^e  that  one  of  them  now  remains. 
The  most  useful  and  thrifty  machines  are  those  that  require 
omplcte  set  of  hands  to  work  them,  where  none  are  idle; 
t  all  properly  occupied,  and  so  arranged  as  to  carry  on   the 
rk  regularly.     The  feeder  being  the  most  expensive  of  the 
ole,  it  is  a  primary  object  to  have  the  cylinder  of  sufRcient 
jth  to  match  tlie  compass  of  his  arms  ;  in  general  cases, 
r  feet  and  an  lialf  is  the  size  adopted,  few  men  being  capa- 
of  sprciiding  the  unthrashed  com  over  a  bcfard  of  greater 
mds,  especially  if  the  straw  is  short*     The  other  hands  re- 
red  are  two  women  to  riddle  the  grain,  and  take  charge  of 
fanners  ;  two  boys  to  open  the  sheaves  and  hand  them  to 
feeder  ;  two  men  to  remove  the  straw,  and  one  to  drive 
horses  :  Tliese  I  call  a  complete  set  of  hands.  If  the  work 
uch  as  to  require  fewer,  a  loss  is  sustained  in  some  shape 
3ther,  and  seldom  is  a  greater  number  necessary  to  manage 
several  departments. 

must  confess  I  felt  surprise  at  your  Correspondent  speak- 
so  much  concerning  hand  machines,  as  every  attempt  of  that 
ure  has  altogether  failed.  One  of  my  friends  in  England 
levcd  that  he  had  hit  upon  a  proper  plan  for  a  hand  ma- 
le, and  in  1795  actually  took  out  a  patent  for  the  invention, 
was,  however,  soon  convinced  that  he  had  committed  an 
of  folly,  and  after  being  a  round  sum  out  of  pocket,  fairly 
nowledged  his  error.  In  truth,  no  hand  machine  id  ade- 
tc  to  the  arduous  task  of  separating  com  from  the  straw  i 
.horse  power  is  substituted,  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  but 
tthrasJiing^A^j  be  cxgcuted  ;  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
^  U  n  11  4  I  mi 
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1  am  equally  satisfied,  that  the  attendant  disadvantages  will 
effectually  prevent  such  from  being  generally  used.^ 

Before  I  finish,  permit  me  to  give  a  word  of  caution  to  such 
as  have  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  machine,  and  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  several  operations.  In  many,  instan- 
ces good  machines  have  been  entirely  spoiled  by  impro- 
per management ;  therefore,  a  thorough  bred  feeder  should  in 
the  first  place  be  sought  after.  The  feeder  is,  in  fact,  the  dtrec-' 
tor  of  the  whole  work,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  know- 
ledge, and  activity  he  possesses  will  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking be  regulated.  A  corn  miller  is  thought  to  require  a 
kind  of  apprenticeship  before  a  mill  is  committed  to  his  care  ; 
but  a  thrashing  miller  is  often  taken  from  the  plough,  and  en- 
trusted with  an  office  that  requires  as  much,  if  not  more  know- 
ledge and  dexterity.  In  a  word,  much  loss  haa  been  sustain- 
ed from  employing  unexperienced  hands.  This  was  sensibly 
felt  at  the  outset,  and  must  still  take  place  in  every  district, 
though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  where  machines  are  not  cus- 
tomarily U5:ed.  The  feeder's  office,  simply  considered  of  itself, 
is  not  a  difficult  one,  but  wheu  it  is  remembered^  that  the  care 
of  the  whole  machinery  lies  upon  him,  it  will  at  once  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  a  servant  of  superior  abilities  ought  to  oc- 
cupy that  office,  especially  in  the  case  of  new  erections.  In 
England,  where,  except  in  the  northern  and  eastern  districts,. 
the  tlirashing  machine  is  hardly  known,  the  above  caution  may  be 
particularly  useful;  for  I  have  it  from  good  authority,  that  there 
even  a  pair  of  fanners  were  laid  aside,  merely  because  the 
people  employed  to  work  them  did  not  know  how  to  place 
the  riddle*  and  to  temper  the  implement. 

Thus  I  have  given  you  my  impartial  opinion  of  your  cor- 
respondent A.  G.'s  communication  ;  and  am  sorry  to  add,  thar 
I  cannot  discover  one  fact  or  observation  therein^  which- 
throws  light  upon  the  history  of  thrashing  madiines,  or  which 
encreases  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  already  possessed' 
by  the  country,  respecting  that  valuable  implement* 

I  am^  Sir,,  yours^  &c.^ 

Arator. 

P.  S.  In  case  of  objections  being  made  to  the  charge  of  lo 
per  cent,  on  the  first  cost  of  a  thrashing  machine,  when  an  al- 
lowance is  given  for  tear  aud  weary  I  think  proper  to  add, 
that  as  one  half  of  that  charge  is  required  to  defray  the  ordi-^- 
nary  interest,  the  remainder  will  serve  as  a  stock-fund^ 
whence  a  new  machine  may  be  erected,  when  the  old  one'it> 
worn  out ;  the  allowance  for  tear  and  wear  being  merely  in* 
tended  for  defraying  the  expences  of  repairing  the  implement^ 
which,  in  many  cases,  are  considerable. 

TO 
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FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

unt  of  the  dijlriet  of  Lammcrmnir^  in  Eajl  Lothian^  drawu 
in  i*j^^ffrofn  the  communications  of  several  Farmers.^ 

HE  southern  part  of  East  Lothian  is  hilly  and  mountain- 

aiid  usually  called  Lammcrmuir.     Thia  district,  on  th*? 

commences  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Old  Hamstocks^ 
runs  from  east  to  west,  almost  the  whole  length  of  the 
ity,  part  of  it  even  stretching  into  the  County  of  Mid- 
lian.  It  may  be  about  18  miles  in  Icnijth,  and  from  two- 
ght  miles  in  breadth, 

he  general   soil  i*  muir  or  moss,  mixed  wltli  earth,  ir?^ 
3US   proportions.     Upon  the  top  of  Lammerlaw,  Hopcs- 

Mayshiel,  and  other  high  groTinds,  the  soil  is  almost  in- 
y  moss ;  and  where  it  predominates,  few  plants  except 
b  are  to  be  found.  In  lower  situations,  where  there  is 
eater  proportion  of  earth,  grasses  of  various  kinds  mak^ 
r  appearance  ;  but  tlie  moss  has  hitherto  baffled  all  tin: 
npts  of  rhe  hubbandman.  In  soils  where  it  prc\  iiil?-',  even 
'  a  complete  dressing  of  Lime  and  Dung,  the  niojt  fiiit- 
ig  apjKijvraiices  have  ended  in  an  abortion.  Sanguine  ex« 
aliens  of  "rnprovement  are,  however,  entertained  at  this 
;  from  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  generously  advancinj^ 
le  aid  of  the  Ijusbandman;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  tliia^ 

which  hus  been  hitherto  considered  as  perfectly  un- 
roveabk,  may,  now  from  the  assistance  of  such  powcifii! 
liaries,  be  rendered  valuable  to  its  proprietors, 
he  climate  of  the  district,  from  height  of  situation,  is 
:ward  'jlw^  cold.  In  winter,  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
)vered  with  snow,  which,  in  some  seasons,  will  continue, 
:wo  or  three  monihe.     The  farmers  ar?  then  obliged  ta 

their  sliecp,  to  prevent  ihcm  from  starving  ;  and  often 
eniovc  them  to  the  lower  parts  of  Lothian  and  Berwick- 
e.  In  the  spring  a;id  i,uninicr  nionths,  a  great  deal  n\or« 
falls  there  tlian  in  ctlicr  i):i'i  tiof  ihccjiihty.  High  winds  are 
frequ'w'nt,  or  rather,  iToin  tlie  f'jtce  of  tie  country,  are  at- 
cd  with  dangcrouj  CwJii-quciiccs.  Under  all  these  cir- 
stances,  it  need  harjly  be  observed,  thnt  the  Lammer- 
r  Farmer  btrugj^k-s  with  numerous  dilliculties,  and  that  his 
ation  is  extrcnxeiy  hazardous. 

he  property  of  tai  j  district  is  divided  among:>t  eightcea 
tors,  none  of  wiioni  reside  within  its  bounds.  Tht  size 
arms  is  much  the  saUiC  as  tlicy  have  been  for  a  century 

past  J 

This  paper  was  origiTiHlly  intended  for  the  East  Lotliian  agii- 
ind  survey,  but  for  reasons  unricue^ary  to  be  mentioned,  wa& 
wudfi  .withdra  wn. 
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past ;  and  considered  as  store  farms,  are  certainlj  too  sxnalf. 
Tcw  can  conveniently  keep  three  flocks,  wliich  is  reckoned 
the  most  advantageous  mode  of  breeding;  and  those,  who  at* 
tempt  it,  have  their  flocks  so  small,  that  much  uxmecessarjr 
exigence  is  incurred  from  herding  them. 

I'he  quantity  of  ground  that  has  at  diflTerent  times  been 
under  the  plough  is  so  great,  that  it  is  hard  to  say,  unless  it 
was  to  extirpate  the  heath,  what  could  be  the  inducement. 
In  wet  seasons  the  corn  crops  seldom  arrive  at  maturity.  la 
1782  heavy  losses  were  sustained  from  a  total  failnn 
of  the  crop,  which,  in  many  places,  was  not  thought  worthj 
of  beinor  thrashed. 

o 

Tlie  grain  principally  cultivated  is  oats,  difFereni:  kinds  of 
'which  have  of  late  been  introduced,  and  these,  from  ripening 
more  early,  have  been  of  material  advantage.  The-ticw  fa- 
.rieties  are,  ist.  Red  Oats,  which  are  good  in  the  grain,  anddi 
not  easily  shake.  They  require  the  ground  to  be  in  good  heart, 
or  the  straw  will  be  scanty,  but  where  proper  cultivation  ii 
attended  to,  they  are  a  great  acquisition  in  a  late  climatt- 
■iid.  An  early  sort  of  White  Oats  has  lately  been  brought 
from  t)ie  iici^libourhood  of  Carnwath,  which  do  not  rcqilirt 
to  fine  a  culture,  and  yield  more  straw.  They  are  not  the 
best  grain,  but  from  being  very  proliiick  the  deficiency  of 
iuality  is  amply  compensated. 

The  dependence  of  tbe  Lammermuir  farmers  is,  however, 
fipo!i  their  sheep  flocks,  which  of  course  engages  their  prin' 
cipal  attention.  TI^c  kind  bred,  and  perhaps  best  adapted  to 
the  pasture  and  climate,  are  the  black  faced  sheep,  canying 
Vool  of  superior  quality  to  the  Tweedale  sheep.  However 
■juuch  the  diBcreiit  kinds  of  fine  wooled  sheep  may  suit  m 
favourable  climates,  and  richer  pastures,  yet  it  is  presumed  , 
the  present  hardy  and  active  breed  will  be  found  most  pro- 
fitable upon  such  grounds  as  Lammermuir.  At  the  same  time, 
trials  are  making  of  the  Cheviot  breed,  and  it  is  said  with  a 
promising  appearance  of  success. 

It  is  always  tltc  wish  of  every  Lammermuir  farmer  to 
have  his  shecD  divided  into  three  flocks,  if  the  size  of  hi» 
farm  will  admit,  and  a  distinct  portion  of  ground  set  a- 
yRvt  for  each.  1st,  The  Ewe  flock,  for  whom  i*  appropri- 
ated all  The  lowest  and  best  grass  fields  :  at  the  same  time,  i^ 
ic  reclvoiicd  good  management,  to  allow  them  once  a-day,  ^^ 
go  to  the:  hcig}»t;,  *  *u:Jjcre  tbr  heather  grows,^  in  which  thcj 
aecra  to  take  great  delight.  The  force  of  custom  is  so  strong 
with  tliesc  auimuls,  that,  when  once  used  to  tliis  poor  plan^ 
Ijhey  will  of  themselves  draw  oflTouce  a*day  to  it  from  t**- 
best  grasses.     Allowing  them  to  do  so,  id.  ftiipposcd  to  tfi^ 

tllfi  jiedtkitBt^pt'^r^  and  best,  feeders* 

arf/)r,,TW 
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iJI^f  The  Hogs,  or  weaned  lambs,  demand  the  fanner's 
KXt  attention.  These  require  a  deep  earthy  field,  covered 
irith  strong  grass,  which  will  stand  a  considerable  degree  o£ 
Grost  before  it  breaks  down.  This  is  provincially  styled  ik 
log-'feHce,  and  is  saved  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  mid- 
Ik  of  August,  at  which  time  the  Lambs  are  removed  to  it, 

3^,  The  coarsest  and  lowest  grounds  are  by  these  means 
teserved  for  the  yeld  Sheep,  viz.  Dinmonts  and  Wedders ; 
md  each  of  these  flocks  require  an  experienced  shepherd  t# 
tttend  them. 

About  the  12th  of  April  is  the  time  the  Ewes  generally  be- 
pn  to  Lamb.  At  that  time  particular  attention  is  necessary, 
IS  the  Ewes  from  weakness,  often  stand  in  need  of  assistance, 
both  upon  their  own  account  and  that  of  their  lambs.  When 
(he  lambs  are  tliree  weeks  old  ;  the  males  are  castrated,  re- 
lervmg  a  few  of  the  best  for  Tups.  About  the  end  of  June, 
the  whole  sheep  are  washed  and  clipped  ;  and  the  lambs  are 
leaned  and  sent  to  pasture  upon  a  portion  of  ground  saved 
from  the  Whitsunday  for  that  purpose,  where  they  remain 
till  removed  to  the  ground  reserved  for  tlieir  winter  pasture. 
When  the  sheep  are  to  be  washed,  great  care  is  necessary  not 
to  overheat  them  when  driving  to  the  pool  ;  as  fatal  effects 
ure  often  occasioned  to  flocks  by  plunging  them  too  warm 
ato  the  water. 

About  the  first  of  November  is  the  time  when  the  sheep 
ire  smeared;  the  salve  used  for  that  purpoje,  is  i  pint  of  tarr, 
ind  2  pounds  of  butter,  for  8  or  9  sheep.  The  farmer  is  atr 
cntive  to  have  this  operation  carefully  performed,  from  it 
Iread  of  the  hazardous  consequences  of  an  imperfect  salving. 

The  draft  ewes  arc  sold  sometimes  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, but  most  freHcnilly  during  the  spring  months.  Every 
larmer,  who  wishes  to  have  good  stock,  pays  particular  at- 
tention to  this  business,  and  selIs,alongst  with  his  old  ewes,  all 
chose  he  reckons  ill  shaped,  or  carrying  coarse  wool.  By 
ittention  to  this,  and  a  careful  selection  of  proper  rams, 
I  few  years  perseverance  produces  great  alterations  in  a 
lock. 

The  Wedders  are  likewise  sold  about  the  first  of  April^ 
to  make  room  for  tjie  hogs,  which  are  then  sent  to  the  yeld 
lock  ;  the  ewes,  requiring  both  the  hog  pasture  and  their 
tiwn,  while  the  iambs  arc  upon  them. 

From  the  ictli  May  to  the  loth  October,  the  ewe  flock 
is  folded  during  the  night,  but  the  other  flocks  remain,  the 
•phole  season,  upon  the  open  pasture  of  the  liigh  grounds. 
Hie  ewes  are  milked,  from  the  time  the  lambs  are  taken  oflf 
jdOlllMfit  the  middle  of  August;   which  produces  « 

considerable 
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considerable  quantity  of  cheese  and  butter.  The  cheese  ii 
both  used  at  home,  and  sold  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  countrjr 
The  butter  is  all  needed,  to  mix  amongst  the  tarr,  for  5alvia| 
the  sheep. 

Some  cattle  are  bred  in  the  district ;  but  not  in  any  consi- 
derable quantity.  Thej  are  of  various  breeds  :  Some  of  ^theni 
goody  but,  in  general,  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  article  d 
farm  stock. 

Wages  to  farm  servants  are  much  the  same  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  the  district  as  in  the  low  coimtiy,  viz.  15  bolli 
of  oats,  barley  and  pease,  with  a  cow's  grass,  8lc.  In  othci 
parts,  yearly  servants  have  la  bolls  of  the  different  grains, 
with  pasture  for  36  sheep.  It  is  the  general  opinion,  that 
fewer  inhabitants  are  in  Lammermuir  at  present  than  in 
former  times.  But  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  sufficient  cause 
for  any  decrease  of  population. 

The  roads  leading  thro*  this  district  have,  till  of  late,  beci 
very  little  attended  to.  At  present,  those  from  Dantskin  tc 
Kil-pallet  burn,  and  from  Garvald  to  Dunse,  are  in  tolerable 
repair.  Few  of  the  rest  have  ever  got  a  shilling  laid  out 
upon  them,  the  whole  of  the  statute  money  having  been  ap 
j)lied  upon  roads  situated  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  county. 

The  above  is  a  short  description  of  the  present  state  o 
Lammermuir,  and  of  the  mode  of  farm  management  thereii 
practised.  We  shall  now,  in  a  few  words,  point  out  the  ob. 
titacles  to  its  improvement,  and  how  they  may  be  removed. 

As  in  most  of  the  farms  there  is  some  good  dry  ara< 
ble  land,  the  first  obstacle  to  improvements  arises  fron 
a  want  of  inclosures.  Some  Farmers  have  of  late  raisec 
excellent  crops  both  of  clover  and  turnips  ;  but  to  thei: 
great  mortification,  have  often  had  them  destroyed  by  thei: 
flocks,  from  the  want  of  fences.  Tlie  common  muir  pasturt 
are  so  dead  and  withered,  during  the  winter  months,  tha 
the  sheep  arc  quite  restless,  to  get  any  sort  of  green  food;  an( 
if  tliej  once  taste  turnips,  their  avidity  increases  after  evcrj 
grallfitution. 

The  arable  land  in  each  farm,  which  is  at  present  worn  out 
with  long  tillage,  might  be  greatly  improved  by  being  laid 
in  grass  a  few  years,  or  by  raising  turnips  and  clover,  for 
the  support  of  the  farm  stock.  The  greatest  improvement 
that  can  be  buggested,  is  to  inclose  such  grounds,  otherwise 
the  tenant  must  hold,  whatever  improvement  he  carries  on 
upon  them,  by  such  a  precarious  tenure,  that  he  will  scarcely 
be  at  the  trouble  of  stepping  out  of  the  old  beaten  path.  It 
is  therefore  the  interest  of  the  respective  proprietors,  to 
have  all  such  fields,  as  are  above  deicribed,  completely  lo* 

doscil 
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dosed,  by  which  their  value  will  be  grcatlj  increa:ed,  as 
the  farmers  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  raise  turnips  and 
bay,  for  supporting  the  flocks  during  the  inclement  winter 
months.  This  should  be  done  bj  allowing  the  tenant  a 
complete  reimbursement,  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease, 
for  all  inclosures  that  are  then  in  a  fencible  situation  ; 
or  should  be  done  bj  the  Propnetors  at  their  own  expence, 
upon  the  tenant  becoming  bound,  to  pay  a  reasonable  inter- 
est, during  the  currency  of  his  lease,  for  money  so  expended. 
Itis  well  known  that  several  proprietors  insist,  in  such  a  case, 
for  aeven  and  a-half  per  cent,  which  is  highly  imreasonable ;  for 
if  the  tenant  is  bound  to  leave  them  in  a  sufficient  state  to 
his  successor,  the  repairs  can  never  revert  upon  the  proprie- 
tor ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  an  increase  of  rent  is  the  ne- 
cessary consequence,  if  tliis  mode  of  improvement  has  been 
judiciously  executed. 

Lime  has  been  found  to  produce  material  advantages  in 
many  parts  of  this  district.  Every  encouragement  ought 
therefore  to  be  held  out,  so  as  it  may  be  extensively  used. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  encouragement  cfFercd  than  giving 
suitable  attention  to  the  making  of  good  roads  ;  for,  at  this 
time,  the  expence  of  carriage  is  sufficient  to  deter  the  most 
part  of  tenants  from  so  beneficial  a  practice.  Itis  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  Lammermuir  roads  can  even  be  so  good  as 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  county ;  but  the  inhabitants,  at 
the  least,  have  an  equitable  claim,  that  the  money  produced 
by  the  statute  work,  within  the  bounds  of  the  district,  should 
be  expended  there,  and  not  carried  to  roads  where  they  have 
little  or  no  interest.  N. 


\Wishing  to  ivind  up  the  tyth  controversy^  u^e  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  inserting  the  fofloiving  Rep/y  to 
^Z»^  Answers  of  MrT.  S.  in  our  last  7iumber\  and  entertain^ 
ingaa  opinion  that  a  regulation  of  tythesy  however  neces-^ 
iary^  ts  not  to  he  expected  in  the  present  state  of  puhlic 
affair Sy  it  appears  expedient  to  wave  the  question  till  a 
Jitter  opportunity  occurs.  It  remains  only  to  add^  thaty 
as  this  burden  is  acknowledged ^  on  all  hand^y  to  h§  a  great 
obstacle  to  agricultural  improvement^  every  true  friend 
to  his  country  y  must  ardently  long  for  the  return  of  peace, 
when  this  and  other  important  suhjects  may  he  calmly  and 
seriously  investigated.^ 

TO 
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r%    THE  CONDUCTOR    OF   THE   FARMER'S    MAOAZXlft* 

Reply  to  Mr  T.  S.  on  Tytbes  *. 

Sir, 

Allow  me  to  say  that  Mr  T.  S.  has  either  faUen  intd 
a  radical  error  concerning  t  jthes,  or  is  determined  not  to  un- 
derstand the  principles  upon  which  I  combated  that  tax.  Ill 
mj  first  letter,  p.  6i,  I  shewed,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  tbe  . 
pernicious  consequences  of  an  exaction  in  kind  ;  and  demoD« 
stratcd  that  tythe,  though  at  first  sight  an  equal  burden,  was| 
in  reality,  the  most  unequal  tax  in  the  kingdom.  I  thenpro« 
-posed  a  plan  for  commuting  this  tax  ;  which,  in  my  bumble 
opinion,  silenced  the  objections  offered  by  him  and  othert 
•against  a  commutation.  This  plan,  the  result  of  much  delir 
lieration,  tended  to  benefit  the  tythe-holder,  because  it  ad- 
mitted him  to  a  share  of  every  advantage  which  might  arise 
from  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  permitted 
proprietors  to  reap  the  full  value  of  their  respective  proper- 
ties, which  cannot  be  got  imder  existing  circumstances.  It 
secured  the  tenantry  In  the  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of 
the  lands  occupied  by  them,  and  kept  the  whole  ma*iure  upon 
the  premises,  instead  of  allowing  the  soil  to  be  legally  robbed 
of  a  tenth  of  its  food.  In  a  word,  it  removed  all  the  trouble 
and  discontent  which  for  ages  has  accompanied  an  exaction  in 
kind,  and  enabled  every  agriculturist  to  cultivate  his  land  in 
the  most  approved  way,  without  subjecting  industry  to  a  tax 
levied  in  direct  proportion  to  the  abilities  of  the  occupier. 

In  the  answer  to  my  observations,  none  of  these  things  scefli 
to  have  been  considered  by  Mr  T.  S.     He  is  so  enveloped 
with  ideas  of  private  interest,  as  altogether  to  neglect  the 
prosperity  of  the  public,  though  it  was  upon  this  broad  footing 
that  my  an^umcnts  rested.  The  principles,  upon  which  I  sup- 
ported a  commutation,  were,  that  agriculture  would,  by  sucH 
a  measure,  be  greatly  benefited  ;  and,  of  course,  the  interest 
of  every  class  concerned  therein,  whether  tythc-holders,  p*"^"! 
pric'tors,  or  farmers,  would  be  much  advanced.     Whether  ^ 
have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  make  myself  understood, 
"whether  the  subject  is  embraced  on  too  large  a  scale  for  yo 
correspondent's  comprehension,  cannot  at  this  time  be  ascc^"" 
taincd  5  but  certain  it  is,  that  few  passages  of  the  answers  *t^! 
ply  to  the  real  question.     He  says  a  good  deal  about  right  a*^ 
wrong  ;  about  tlie  extent  of  tythes,  and  the  tenure  upon  whi  ^^ 
they  are  held  ;  and,  in  fact,  argues  the  question^  as  if  I  ^^^^ 

fro; 
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id  to  deprive  the  tjthe-holders  of  their  property,  with- 
ing  full  value  in  lieu  of  it,  I  certainly,  however,  ad- 
their  right,  and  proposed  a  full  and  complete  remu- 
n.  I  valued  tythes  at  a  just  price,  and  most  willingly 
1  the  owners  to  participate  of  all  the  after  profits • 
!ther  tythes  are  to.be  considered  as  a  real  estate,  or  as 
r  rent-charge  upon  the  estate,  are  questions,  in  my  o- 

of  little  moment  ;  seeing  that  every  proprietor  in  Eng- 
ay  imitate  the  late  Lord  Lonsdale,  and  lay  waste  his 
ty,  if  he  chuses.  The  fact  is,  that  tythe  is  a  tax  up- 
iuce,  and  only  exigible  when  produce  is  raised.  It  iit 
ling  similar  to  the  old  income  tax,  which  was  levied 
he  income  of  the  piyer,  and  did  not  affect  his  property 
most  distant  mauner.  Precisely  in  the  like  way,  docg 
he-tax  opeipJe.  If  you  raise  ten  bolls,  or  rather  ten 
rs  of  grain  ;  or  breed  ten  calves,  and  so  forth,  you  must 
le  of  each,  or  pay  the  value  of  it,  to  the  person  who  is 
3^d  of  the  right,  whethtr  he  be  a  layman  or  a  clergy- 

'['!.' at  a  payment  of  this  nature  deserves  to  be  consi- 
i!  the  same  light  as  if  the  receiver  actually  possessed 
1  share  of  ibe  estate  from  whick  the  grain  and  calves, 
jre  produced,  can  haidly  be  seriously  maintained.  The 
;tcr  of  tl.e  land  may  sell  every  inch  of  it,  if  he  is  not 
)  by  Io;-aI  losaaints.  Nay,  he  can  sell  the  very  spot 
vhich  tiic  grain,  calves,  &c.  were  produced  ;  so  con- 
tly   IrtH  no   partner   in    the  estate.     No  doubt  he  is 

by  tl;c  laws  of  the  land,  to  fl  pay  the  tenth  of 
iroduce  he  may  raise,  to  the  tythe-holder  ;  but  this  is 
'  a  c)iar^e  upon  the  premises,  imposed  by  law,  in  or^ 
defray  the  expence  of  certain  public  purposes.  But.as 
ly  ai'^ree  in  the  extent  of  the  right,  it  were  folly  to 
words  upon  the  nature  of  it.     The  difference  betwixt 

corxeniing  the  pov^'er  of  the  legislature  to  regulate  the 
;e  of  the  rir;ht  ;  that  is,  whether  with  justice  the  tax 
:  changed  from  a  tenth  of  the  produce,  to  an  annual 
nt  in  money,  according  to  the  rents  charged  upon  the 
tive  properties.  1  formerly  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
commutation  would  promote  the  interest  of  all  par- 
md  your  correspondent,  without  denying  my  positions, 
mpting  to  invalidate  the  arguments  used  in  support  of 
seems  to  maintain  that  the  consent  of  the  holders  is 
iry  to  make  the  Treasure  just ;  and  that  the  evil  is  not 
It  as  to  call  for  legislative  interference. 
•serve  in  the  remarks  which  you  have  thought  proper 
;e  on  Mr  T.  S.'s  answers,  that  you  very  apropos  no- 
e  thirlage-bill,  which  un4Qubtedly  is  in  every  point  a» 
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:nalogous  to  tlie  measure  I  have  recommended.  I  » 
that  interferences  of  this  kind  are  made  everj  day  iv: 
vatc  propectj,  m*ny  of  them  assuredly  known  to  yc 
respondent.  Shall  I  remind  him  of  the  defence-act  pj 
last  Session  of  Farliamcnt  \  which  laid  proprietors  uc 
necessity  of  relinquishing  their  property,  v/hether  thej 
or  not,  in  order  that  barracks  might  fce  erected  thei 
Such  a  measure,  though  a  strong  one,  did  not  exci 
prize,  because  the  records  of  Parliament  are  full  of 
instances  of  legislative  interference.  Indeed,  every  re 
canal  bill  contains  .clauses  of  the  like  import ;  and  th 
few  of  our  great  towns  but  have,  at  one  time  or  othc 
cited  public  assistance,  to  compel  proprietors  to  make 
Tender  of  houses  and  land  for  their  accommodation  a: 
xeniencc.  .Mr  T.  S.  may  tell  me,  as  he  has  done  aire: 
ihe  a"bove  paper,  that  all  these  things  *  proccicrf  upon 

*  deniable  principle^   that   subjects    must  surrender 

*  of  their  property  for  the  security  of  the  reinainder.' 
joice  at  the  poncession,  because  it  supports  ipy  arguj 
the  amplest  manner,  I  contend^  that  tythes  arc  an  c 
to  the  impr4}vement  of  the  country,  and  the  same  is  ai 
by  my  antagonist ;  therefore,  upon  his  own  principl 
tythe-system  ought  to  be  amended,  in  order  that  the  < 
may  be  fully  improved.  I  observe  he  marks  the  word 
in  Italicks,  as  if  the  amendment  could  not  JAistly  go  f 
l)ut  this  is  manifestly  a  distinction,  without  a  di&reH' 
was  not  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  the  South  Bridge  o 
burgh  ;  where  numberless  pjroprietors  had  to  reliuquis 
"whole  heritable  property;,  in  order  tliat  the  good  towr 
))e  ornamented  and  improved.  I  hive  already  given  c 
■nion  in  favours  of  a  full  compensation  being  secured  to 
holders  ;  and  this  being  done,  must  maintain  that  a  reg 
of  tythes  would  be  no  greater  stretch  of  power  than  i; 
-a  hundred  thousand  times  exercised. 

Jn  the  next  place,  I  may  remark,  that  Mr  TjS. 
tliat   tythes    are   unfavourable    to   improvement.;    th 
I  have  a  right  to  infer,   that   imless  he  is  of  opinic 
an  obstacle  to  improvement  should  be  suffered  to  i 
lie   must    of    course    acknowledge    the    propriety   o 
recting  tbe  evil,  so  far  as  its  existence  can  be  ascei 
In  making  this    admission,    perhaps  he  was   not  aw 
the   consequences  ;    for,   to   have   resisted   successful 
ought  to  have  contended,  as  has  been  done  by  many 
rhat  tythes  were  not  an  obstacle  to  improvements,  th 
not  calling  for  legislative  interference.     Perhaps   the 
tythes,  like  the  rich  man's  riches,  or  the  poor  man's  p 
lias  been  exaggerated  j  but  in  the  way  which  he  argi 

nil 
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question,  this  does  not  merit  consideration.  Tjthes  he  al- 
lows to  be  an  evil  to  a  certain  extent^  therefore  a  suitable  re<>- 
mtij  ought  immediateljr  to  be  applied. 

Tnat  tjrthes  in  the  abstract  are  a  greit  evil  to  the  posses^ 
son  of  land,  will  not  be  disputed  by  anj  person  who  has  re-  . 
fccted  seriouslj  upon  the  subject.  When  exacted  in  kind, 
4ey  subject  the  occupier  to  numberless  inconveniences,  be- 
tides robbing  the  land  every  tenth  year  of  the  manure  which 
should  enrich  and  support  it.  When  exacted  in  money,  ac- 
cording to  an  annual  valuation  of  the  crops>  it  is  obvious  that 
the  burden  is  exafctly  in  proportion  to  the  improvements  made 
bjr  the  occupier  ;  therefore,  when  the  slovenly  farmer  pays 
a  small  sum,  his  industrious  neighbour  is  subjected  to  a  heavy 
tax,  merely  because  he  has  cultivated  his  land  in  a  superior 
way.  But  these  tilings  need  not  at  this  time  be  insisted  upon, 
having  been  fully  discussed  in  my  last.  With  regard  to  the 
extent  of  the  evil,  or  which  is  almost  the  same  thing,  the  ex- 
tent of  tythes,  I  apprehend  that  your  correspondent  is  wrong* 
when  he  estimates  them  at  four  millions  and  a  half.  I  mav» 
however,  sustain  his  estimate^  for  it  strengthens  my  cause* 
It  would  be  a  curious  circumstance,  were  relief  denied,  be- 
cause the  evil  is  greater  than  was  apprehended* 

I  mentioned  the  happy  effects  of  our  Scottish  system,  and 
he    answers,    that    tythes    were    not    commuted   in  North 
Britain,  nor,  strictly  speaking  (says  he),  are  they  commuted 
ak  this  day.     Pray  what  did  the  gentleman  mean  when  he 
gaVe  you  this  passage  ?  and  did  he  reflect  for  a  moment  upon 
the  proceedings  which  have  taken  place  in  every  quarter  of 
the  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  the  act  1633  ?     Have  not 
tythes  been  valued  in  every  part  of  Scotland,  andean  he  pro- 
duce an  instance  where  they  are  drawn  in  kind  by  the  titular, 
or  by  any  other,  unless  it  be  a  few  vicarage  articles  of  trifling 
extent  ?     That  a  payment  in  grain,  in  lieu  of  tythe,  is  made 
in  some  places,  I  readily  admit ;  but  this  does  not  alter  and 
vary  annually  like  a  tythe  in  kind,  and  is  precisely  of  the 
same  nature,  though  not  always  of  the  same  value,  as  a  mo- 
ney payment.     The  act  of  Parliament  sanctions  a  valuation, 
and  permits  purchases  to  be  made  at  nine  years  amount  of  the 
annual  value,  in  every  case,  except  upon  the  crown  la-iJs  ;  m 
other  words,  those  belonging  to  the  bijhops  at  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  therefore,  if  the  law  is  not  acted  upon,  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  proprietors,  who  enjoy  the  fullest  means  of  procuring 
fcdress* 

The  account  given  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Reformation, 

and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  concerning  tythes,  is  neither 

Ux  TMit  candid.     At  the  Reformation,  in  1560,  when  the 

▼OX*.  iy»  X  X  X  hierarchy 
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hierarchy  wa?  overturned,  tythes,  like  forfeited  lands,  rc^ 
verted  to  tlie  crown,  as  trustee  for  the  public,  and  were  af- 
terwards gifted  to  the  titulars  in  the  same  way  as  those  be- 
longin^r  to  the  monasteries  and  abbacieo  in  England,  were  coo-    ^ 
ferred  by  Henry  VIII.  upon  the  lay  impropriators.     From     * 
1560  to  1628,  tythe  was  levied  by  the  titulars  preciicly  as  is 
done  in  England  at  this  day  ;  bu*  the  severity  of  their  exac-     *• 
tions  (it  was  greater  than  under  the  clerical  admin  is  tracors)     -* 
occasioning  general  discontent,  and    the    crown   threatenisg     "^ 
to  bring  forward  an  act  of  resumption,  a  compromize  was 
judged  necessary  on  all  hands.     This  produced  the  celebrated 
submission  to  Charles  I.  which  it  is  believed  was  signed  by     ' 
the  whole  body  of  titulars  ;  and  under  that  circumstance  I 
tnust  maintain,  that  the  proceedings  were  in  every  respect 
fair  and  regular,  especially  as  they  were  aftefwards  sanctioned     ' 
by  an  act  of  Parliament.     Indeed,  the  decree t-arbitral  pro* 
nounccd  by  king  Charles,  appears  to  be  the  only  measure  6f 
his  roign,  that  alForded  satisfaction  to  his  subjects.     Perhaps^ 
after  all,  Mr  T.  S.  means  to  go  deeper  into  the  question,  and 
to  deny  the  right  of  the  titulars  ;  though  he  so  eagerly  sup- 
ports the  lay  impropriators  of  our  sister  kingdom.     If  some- 
thing of  this  nature  is  not  in  his  view,  pray  what  doe*  he 
mean  by  alleging  that  tvtlies  were  wrested  from  the  chunh, 
or  tacirly  giver  up  by  her,  in  th*  phrenzy  of  fanaticism?  Tbfc 
Church  of  Scotland  at  no  period  possessed  the  tythes,  there- 
fore could  not  give  them  up  ;  nor  had  she  a  right  to  them, 
unless  it  can  be  made  out  tliat  the  reformed  clergy  wefe  the 
legal  heirs  of  their  Roman  Catholic  predecessors.     When  the 
Scottish  legislature  abolislied  popery,  and  established  a  new 
system  of  church  government,  they  certainly  had  it  m  their 
power,  nay,  they  Jiad  the  light   to  fix  upon  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  the  new  government  was  to  be  adcu- 
nistered.     Whether  they  made  a  wise  and  prudent  use  of  tihe 
revenues  of  the  ancient  establishment,  shall  not  at  this  time 
be  investigated ;  thou^;h  it  maj  be  remarked,  that  a  division 
of  tlic    spoils  among  the  principal  actors,  was  perhaps  th« 
means  of  securing  the  Reformation  in  both  couotriea.     If  the 
Reformation  in  Englimd  had  gone  the  length  it  did  in  Scotland, 
the  crown  would,  in  like  maimer,  have  seized  upon  tbe  whole 
tythes  ;  but  a  part  of  the  old  fabric  being  preserved,  the  for- 
feiture was  of  less  extcct.     Had  it  gone  the  like  length,  last 
clear  that  the  English  clergy,  as  a  whole  body,  might  hav« 
been  benefited.     'I'hc  church,  to  be  sure,  would  have  been 
deprived  of  her  rich  dignitaries,   but    the  condition  of  the 
lower  orders,  those  who  disijenso  the  ordinances  of  religicMl, 
'and  bear  the  beat  and  burden  of  (tjic  d:^y,  would  have  been 

impjroved. 
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iproved,  I  put  it  to  j-oitr  correspondentj  whether  the  ma- 
rity  of  English  clergymen  are  not  worse  provided  for  than 
irir  brethren  in  Scotland,  notwithstanding  of  the  immense 
ims  levied  upon  the  public,  for  supporting   the   national 

IBTth. 

The  circumstances  condescended  upon  bj  jour  corrcspon- 
nt,  as  a  proof  that  tjthes  are  not  an  evil  of  sUch  magnitude 
represented,  will  ndt  avail  him  much,  though  he  charac- 
rizes  them  as  facts.  That  laj-tjthes  may  be  purchased 
certain  cases,  I  readily  admit ;  but  that  the  greatest  pa:J 
them  can  ever  be  purchased  under  the  present  system,  X 
^aouslj  deny.  In  fact,  lay-tythes  are  bought  and  sold 
crjr  day,  or  how  could  such  a  portion  of  English  territory 
ve  got  quit  of  the  burden ;  and  I  call  upon  Mr  T.  S.  to 
r,  whether  it  is  consistent  with  his  knowledge,  that  pro- 
ictors  have  refused  to  make  purchases  when  sales  were  of- 
ed  ?  If  any  person  is  satisfied  that  tythes  ate  an  evil,  h^ 
U  not  conclude,  because  those  in  the  hands  of  laymen 
y  in  certain  cases  be  legally  bought  up,  that  there  is  no 
ressity  for  seeking  legislative  interference.  He  will  con- 
er  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  property  belonging  to  au- 
nt families  is  entailed  ;  therefore  unsaleable,  without  a 
ree  of  the  legislature.  He  will  reflect  upon  the  pride  and 
tinacy  of  others,  whose  hands  are  not  legally  tied  up. 
Iging  in  this  manner,  he  will  pay  little  regard  to  the  in- 
duces of  my  antagonist. 

The  other  circumstance  condescended  trpon,  is  of  no  weight 
discussing  the  abstract  question  ;  though,*  if  correct,  it 
;ht  be  produced  as  a  proof  of  the  supineness  of  the  people, 
>  patiently  submitted  to  such  a  grievous  oppression.  The 
ct  of  tythe  is   only  discovered  as  improvement  advances  ; 

the  great  body  of  any  people  may,  by  usage,  be  recon- 
d  to  exactions  of  a  still  more  intolerable  nature,  as  the  his- 
r  of  mankind  sufficiently  proves.     Hence  no  just  inference 

be  drawn  in  favour  of  tythes,  from  the  patiencfj 
>layed  by  those  upon  whom  they  operate  ;  besides,  be- 
sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  and  strictly  enforced  by  the 
linistrators  of  tlie  law,  those  interested  have  made  the 
:  of  their  situation,  without  enquiring  whether  an  ex- 
on  in  kind  retards  the  prosperity  of  the  country  or  not. 
Motwithstanding  I  am  clear  that  the  tythe  system  is  in- 
ous  to  agriculture,  I  am  not  altogether  satisfied  that  it  is 
imental  to  the  general  body  of  farmers  ;  seeing  that  land 
II  that  account  set  to  them  upon  much  lower  terms,  as  ve- 
HToperly  stated  by  a  correspondent,  in  your  fourth  num- 
}^  m  the  ^estr^int  upon  their  operations;  and  the  un^J 

X  X  X  »  qualz^ 
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quality  of  the  burden  ^vhich  occasions  discontent  among 
cultivators,  not  expectation  of  profit  from  an  exemption.- 
Proprietors  may  be  viewed  as  more  deeply  concerned  in  the 
removal  of  tythes  ;  but  having  bought  their  lands  with  the 
burden,  their  inactivity  to  get  quit  of  it,  may  in  some  mea^ 
sure  be  tlicreby  accounted  for.  i; 

In  my  last  I  quoted  several  attempts  which  had  been  made    \- 
in  England,  to  arrange  matters  for  an  application  to  Parlia-    •! 
meat,  which  it  is  w^ell  known  were  repressed  by  the  circum-    * 
stances  of  the  times.     If  Mr  T.  S.  would  for  a  moment  con-    • 
sider  tliat  tythes  are  in  the  hands  of  the  very  people  who  must    < 
make  the  regulation  required  (in  one  assembly  this  is  cer* 
tainly  the  case),  and  reflect  upon  the  motives-  which  hav» 
been  assigned,  as   influencing  those  who  support  it,  he  will 
not  feel  surprize  that  legal  relief  has  not  been  more  gene- 
rally sought  after.    A  learned  law-lord,  no  farther  back  than 
last  session,  was  heard  to  declare,  that  if  tythes  were  med-' 
died  with,  he  would  not  ensure  his  hearers  the  possession  of 
their  estates  for  a  single  year  !     Wonderful  indeed,,  that  ar 
conversion  of  grain  into  money,  and  changing  a  tax  in  kind/ 
into  a  sliare  of  the  rent  paid  out  of  the  premises,-  should  pro- 
duce such  a  dreadful  alarm.     Is  any  man's  estate  worse  se- 
cured in  Scotland  than  in  England  ;  and  yet,,  in  the  former, 
tytbes  arc  not  collected  ?  or  would,  the  aidoption  of  such  a 
plan,  as  I  suggested  for  our  sister  kingdom,  injure  the  pro- 
perty of  a  single  individual  ?     Very  good  judges  have  viewed 
it  in  a  different  light ;  indeed  the  prosperity  of  all  concern- 
ed would  thereby  have  been  advanced,  with  the  exception  of- 
those  who  thrive  upon  the  numerous  law  pleas  engendered  by- 
the  system. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  ;  If  a  patient  endurance. 
of  any  grievance  for  a  length  of  time,,  is  to  be  received  as  a 
proof  that  such  a  grievance  cither  does  not  exist,  or  that  it  is 
not  of  much  magnitude,  then  every  first  attempt  to  remove  a 
public  evil  may  be  combated  in  like  manner.  When  Luther 
argued  for  a  reform  of  religion,  would  his  adversaries  ha^EC 
been  successful  (we  mean  in  argument),  'had  they  answered 
him,  that  Europe  had  been  satisfied  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  therefore  that  a  reform 
was  unnecessary.  Upon  no  stronger  footing,  however,  doea 
this  boasted  fact  of  your  correspondent  rest  ;  and  with  the 
same  success  may  every  first  attempt  to  correct  abuse  be 
combated.  Because  tythes  have  hitherto  been  patiently  sub- 
mitted to  in  England  (we  recall  the  expression,, for  the  peru- 
sal of  any  single  volume  of  law-reports  will  show  that  it  is 
erroneous),  shall  Mr  T.  S.  contend  that  the  system- is  not  5 

bad 
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had  one  ;  or  rather,  that  it  is  not  so  bad  as  described  by  its 
adversaries.     In  this  way  slavery  might  be  supported  at  Al- 
ftiersy  and  heading  and  liacking  at  IMorocco.     Tliat  ivbatt^jcr 
«,  is  rigbtf  may  be  a  just  philosophical   principle,  but   it 
nrely  holds  good  when  applied  to  political  matters.    Indeed, 
the  reasoning  adopted  by  Mr  T.  S.  puts  us  in  mind  of  the 
motto  on  some  of  the  niedul'j  circulated  b}'  those  who  s tiled 
themselves  *  Friends  of  the  Peopley    *  That  a  nation  to  be 
'  ftce,  had  only  to  will  it.'     A  dentiment  theoretically  true. 
hit  practically  false,  and   refuted  by  the  experience  of  all 
ages.      Mankind  are  generally  guided  by  a  few,  and  their  liap- 
pmess   depends  entirely  u}x>n   the  genius  and  disposition  of 
those  who  accidentally  ^ret  possession  of  power.     The  great 
mass  of  the  people,  in  e\'ery  country,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  direction  of  affairs,  and  their  voice  is  seldom  listened  to 
even  when  lifted  up.     If  that  respectable  body,  the  High- 
land Society,  had  not  taken  up  the  business  of  thirlage,  Scot- 
tish agriculturists  would  stiQ   have  been  saddled  with  that 
burden.     It  had  been  sustained  for  ages,  and  few  public  com- 
plaints were  made,  because  individuais  neither  knew  when 
aor  where  they  were  to  seek  for  redress  ;  yet  a  law  has  now 
passed,  which  will  enable  every  proprietor  to  get  free  of  the 
servitude.     Has  this  law  injured  the  proprietor  of  the  domu 
nant  tenement  P     Certainly  not  ;  because  he  gets  the  full  va- 
lue of  the  multures  from  the  proprietor  of  the  servient  tcnc- 
ment.     Precisely  in  this  way  would  the  proposal  for  commut- 
ing tythes   operate.     Here  let  me  ask  your  correspondent, 
whether  any  law  existed  in  Scotland  before  the  thirlage-act 
passed,  to  prevent  proprietors  from  selling  their  multures  ? 
If  he  answers  me,  as  I  presume  he  will  do,  in  the  negative, 
then  he  must  confess  that  his  reasoning  on  this  head,  is  good 
for  nothing,  or  else  must  maintain  that  the  Highland  Society 
undertook  a  work  of  supererogation,  when  they  applied  for 
the  thirlage  act. 

Some  other  parts  of  Mr  T,  S.'s  letter  might  have  been  a- 
nimadvcrted  upon,  were  I  not  sensible  tliat  I  have  already 
trespassed  upon  your  limits.  Suffer  me,  however,  to  remark, 
on  the  absurdity  of  calling  farmers  to  come  for^vard  with  of- 
fers of  additional  rent,  in  the  event  of  tythes  being  purchased 
\j  proprietors.  If  an  olTer  of  exemption  was  made  by  the 
tythe-holder,  then  I  can  discern  the  propriety  of  tenants  com-> 
1^  forward  ;  but  under  existing  circumstances,  an  offer  for 
a  fiirm  in  the  lunar  regions  would  Be  equally  praise- worthy. 

That  mankind  are  always  guided  by  a  sense  of  real  inte- 

Iieat,  is  a  proposition  which  few  will  support  ;  yet  your  cor- 
,ieip(»ident  thinks,  that  because  the  evil  of  tythes  Uas  been 
X  X  X  ^  long 
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long  overlooked,  it  is  not  of  magnitude.  I  b<^  he  ttouM 
not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  this  specious  conclusioD*  \t%tt 
like  the  rod  of  Egypt,  it  should  pierce  his  own  side.  Man- 
kind are  prone  to  error,  and  apt  to  neglect  their  best  inte^ 
rest  j  pr  how  comes  it  about,  that  nearly  one  thousand  men 
are  regularly  paid  by  the  landed  interest  of  Scotland^  and  a 
still  greater  number  by  the  public  at  large,  mecelr  to 
teach  them  their  duty,  in  the  performance  of  which 
their  truest  and  best  interest  lies  ?  Nay,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  very  tax  under  consideration,  proves  that  man- 
kind are  not  so  wise  as  your  correspondent  imagines ;  for,  H 
they  were  able  to  comprehend  their  duty,  consequently  tq 
pursue  their  real  interest,  why  were  teachers  thought  neccs- 
lary  to  instruct  them  in  the  one,  and  show  them  the  best 
road  to  the  other. 

I  conclude  by  repiarking,  that  though  tythes  are,  in  man^ 
instances,  leniently  drawn,  particularly  clerical  ones  (th< 
causes  of  which  need  not  at  this  time  be  mentioned),  the  ge- 
neral qucotion  is  not  thereby  affected.  It  is  the  system  itscl 
which  I  combat,  not  the  mode  in  which  it  is  executed  by  jua* 
divi.'hials.  In  a  word,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  ascertaii 
the  (jhject  which  your  correspondent  has  in  view.  lie  can 
didly  acknowledges,  that  *  tythes  art  vnfavourahU  to  itn 
\  provemcnts^  often  'oexatious  to  the  occupier  of  land^  and  at 
*  tended  with  odium y  /oss,  and  trouble  to  the  exactor  ;*  am 
yet  the  apparent  scope  of  his  communication  is  to  prove,  tha: 
tythes  are  not  an  evil  of  magnitude.  This  reminds  me  'o\ 
the  Billingsgate  lady's  speech,  recf)rdcd  by  the  Tatler,  01 
some  other  periodical  essayist.  **  /  own  I  am  a  %vhare  ;  i 
**  own  I  am  a  thief;  hut  as  for  any  other  thing,  say  biaci 
\^  is  the  white  of  my  eye,^^  ' 

t 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

A  Friend  to  iMPRovEr^ENXiB. 


P.  S.  I  omitted  to  notice  the  side  blow  aimed  at  th 
dissi'nters  ;  and  cannot  help  here  remarking,  that  it  is  un 
justly  bestowed.  If  tythes  are  a  part  of  rent  (which  i 
unquestionably  true,  under  the  present  system),  what  doc 
it  siiirnify  to  the  tenant,  whether  the  receiver  is  a  churchma 
•r  not.  In  the  event  of  a  proprietor  receiving  rent  by  a  de 
puty,  a  tenant  might,  with  the  same  propriety,  refuse  pay 
ment  of  the  stipulated  sum,  because  the  deputy's  religiotf 
principles  were  not  in  unison  with  those  entertained  by  hiaJ 

'       '  sell 
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idf.  The  argument,  if  it  has  anj  weight,  applies  only  to  cle- 
dcal  tjtheSy  and  does  not  bear,  in  the  most  distant  degree, 
ipon  the  point  which  has  chieflj  occupied  my  attention  in 
Jus  discussion. 


fOR    THE    FARMEJRS    MAGAZINK. 

Hints  regarding  Potatoes^ 

I.  Receipt  for  boiling  Potatoes. 

^  The  potatoes  should  be  sorted,  and  those  of  the  same  size 
drcsocd  together  ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  po» 
tatoes  of  different  sizes  can  be  made  properly  ready  a.t 
•one  and  the  same  time. 

.  Cold  water,  and  not  hot,  should  be  put  with,  them  into 
the  pot,  so  as  merely  to  cover  them  ,  as  they  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  water  themselves. 

.  When  they  are  boiled,  the  water  should  be  taken  from 
them,  and  the  pot  should  be  put  again  upon  the  fire,  for 
some  time,  to  evaporate  all  the  moisture. 

.  Either  salt  water  should  be  used,  or  a  good  deal  of  salt 
used  with  frcsii  water.  Cold  water  also  should  occa- 
sionally be  rliro\\'ti  in,  to  damp  the  violence  of  the  heat, 
and  to  prevent  the  potatoes  from  being  over-boiled. 

They  should  be  served  up  with  the  skins  on ;  and  when 
properly  prepared  in  this  manner,  may  supply  in  a  great 

measure  the  use  of  bread. 

If  skinned,  they  should  be  thoroughly  mashed,  and  put 
on  a  plate  into  an  oven  ;  and  when  brought  up,  kept  hot 
before  the  lire,  in  which  state,  with  melted  butter, 
they  make  most  delicate  eating, 

II.  On  the  best  sort  of  Potatoes. 

The  best  sort  is  not  the  round,  but  the  flat  and  broad  kind ; 
r  they  boil  equally,  and  to  the  very  heart,  which  is  not  al- 
lys  the  case  with  the  large  round  ones.  Tliere  is  a  red 
t,  a  kind  of  small  yam,  originally  from  Ireland,  that  is 
tj  productive  ;  and,  if  kept  till  spring,  it  grows  mealy  or 
uVicious ;  but  if  cat  earlier,  it  is  very  apt  to  disagree  with 
\  stomachy  and  lo  occasion  looseness,  particularly  in  chil- 

in*  S. 
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Scheme /or  sowing  Wheat  Lands  ^  when  the  ground  is  wet* 

Sir, 

Occupying  a  considerable  tillrge-farm,  much  of  which 
is  well  calculated  for  producing  wheat,  I  have  often  been  <Us- 
appointed  in  mj  expectations,  when  wet  weather  ensued  m 
the  end  of  autunm,  after  executing  the  several  preparatory    ,ij; 
9tcps  in  the  mpst  proper  and  efficient  manner.     Yoi^  know     j 
very  well  that  land  completely  summer  fallowed,  when  once     - 
soaked  with  rain  at  the  above  period,  is  rarely  in  a  condition 
for  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  horses  till  th^  spring  season 
arrives  ;  and  that  wheat  sowing,  under  these  circumstanceSi 
must  either  be  given  up,  or  the  ground  and  crop  subjected  to 
damage  and  injury,  from  the  poaching  of  the  horses  during 
the  process  of  harrowing.     Upon  soils  adapted  for  wheat, 
no  other  grain  can  be  substituted  that  will  afford  a  crop, 
equal,  in  value,  to  that  of  the  golden  grain.     Hence  it  be- 
comes an  important  object  to  secure  the  proper  season  ;  or,  if 
it  is  missed,  to  devise  schemes  for  accomplishing  seed  work 
in  the  best  possible  manner. 

Having  sometime  ago  had  occasion  to  peruse  Mr  Donaldson's 
treatise  on  British  husbandry,  I  noticed  that  he  recommends  a 
timber  axle,  long  enough  to  extend  across  the  ridges,  w^hether 
12  or  1 8  feet  wide^^  and  to  which  as  many  harrows  might  be 
hung  as  sufficient  to  cover  the  ridge.  By  furnishing  wheels 
to  the  axle,  and  drawing  it  by  horses,  who  stepped  in  the 
open  furrow,  he  adds,  that  the  work  may  be  sa&ly  and  suf- 
ficiently executed,  or  words  to  that  import.  I  last  year  tried 
the  plan  recommended,  but  found,  in  the  first  attempt,  that 
it  did  not  answer  ;  for.  if  one  horse  went  a  single  foot  befocp 
the  other,  the  wheels  ran  into  the  ground,  and  occasioned  an 
ugly  rut  5  besides,  there  was  no  getting  it  turned  at  the  end 
of  the  ridge,  with  any  degree  of  ease.  Reflecting  upon  these 
things,  and  strongly  desirous  of  rendering  the  implement  mo^ 
perfect,  I  caused  a  joint  to  be  made  in  each  end  of  the  axle, 
within  the  wheels,  and  placed  a  pair  of  slender  shafts  before 
them,  in  which  the  horses  are  yoked  ;  and  I  have  the  plea- 
sure to  add,  that  the  alteration  succeeded  to  my  wish*  I  last 
year  (1802),  sowed  ground  in  a  state  of  perfect  mire,  which, 
Was  harrowed  in  the  way  above  described^  and  the  crop  proved 
pot  inferior  to  any  in  my  neighbourhood.  Some  of  my  friends 

M  -     have 
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have  ako  sown  wheat  in  like  way.  In  short,  the  machine 
promises  to  be  an  useful  article  in  wet  seasons,  though  no 
doubt  o^^  earnest  desire  is  to  have  few  occasions  for  yoking 
IJ.  I  am  yours,  §cc. 


1/ 


NOTE   BY    THE  COKDUCTOR. 

The  Conductor,  about  twelve  years  ago,  influenced  by  the 
like  motives  as  guided  his  respectable  correspondent,  got  a 
machine  of  the  same  nature  made  ;  but  after  giving  it  a  fair 
jrial,  was  obliged  to  lay  it  aside  for  reasons  precisdy  similar 
with  those  stated  to  have  occurred  an  the  first  attempt  made 
by  Mr  W.  He  is  extremely  happy,  however,  to  hear  that 
such  alterations  have  been  made  as  to  render  the  machine 
practically  useful.  The  sowing  of  wheat  is  now  become  one 
pf  the  most  important  operations  upon  a  tillage  farm.  Many 
farmers,  to  gain  a  season,  have  resorfed  to  an  early  seed  time, 
but  even  this  is  attended  with  many  disadvantages.  At  any 
rate,  from  the  great  quantity  now  sqwn  upon  bean  stubbles, 
the  most  active  perspn  may  be  thrown  behind,  and  lose  an 
opportunity  often  not  to  ^)e  regained,  till  spring  time  arrives, 

N. 
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On  the  Culture  of  Turnips^  \Sc, 

Sir, 

In  my  letter  of  13th  January  (vide  p.  147.),  I  stu- 
pidly enquired,  *  How  can  your  friend  make  his  turnips 
^  Cwhere  they  are  but  11  inches  distance  in  the  rows)  as 
*  large  as  8t  inches  in  diametej?'  and  was  led  to  this  by 
having  got  into  my  head,  that  a  distance  of  Jt  inches  only 
remained  for  each  plant ;  whereas  it  is  evident,  upon  reflec- 
tion, that  they  might  even  grow  to  the  size  of  1 1  inches, 
without  doing  more  than  filling  up  the  vacant  space.  You 
will  oblige  me,  by  admitting  this  acknowledgment  into  your 
Magazine,  as  early  as  possible  ;  for  I  will  never  persist  in  an 
error,  after  I  have  discovered  it. 

In  your  ad  voL  p.  376,  mention  is  made  of  a  graduated 
iqptiog-steel  yard  being  fastened  to  the  head  of  a  plough,  for 
gicoftaining  the  force  necessary  to  work  it«     I  shall  be  glad 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

A  Short  Account  of  Dr  Wiiliam  Halyburton,  with  some  iiu 

tracts  from  his  Georgical  Letters^ 

Sir, 
I  beg  leave  to  hand  you  fome  extrafts  from  the  Gcorgics  tS, 
car  countryman,  Dr  Halyburton,  a  work  probably  unknown  to 

the 
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to  learn  where  a  steel  yard  of  this  kind  is  to  be  got,  as  it 
would  be  an  useful  instrument  to  every  fanner  concerned  in  K 
the  management  of  tillage  land.  I  am  also  informed  that  a 
machine  for  weighing  live  stock  is  very  common  in  Scotland, 
a  description  or  drawing  of  which  would  prove  acceptable  to 
many  of  your  English  readers. 

Permit  me  to  mention  an  agricultural  implement  that  it 
getting  fast  into  practice  in  this  quarter,  though  invented  sc* 
veral  years  ago.     I  mean  a  drill  for  sowing  grain  of  every  de- 
scription, and  with  any  quantity  you  please.     It  may  T)e  used 
by  the  most  ignorant  farmer,  without  danger  of  mistake ;  b«>» 
iug  simple  in  its  construction,  and  not  easily  put  out  of  repair. 
The  inventor  is  Mr  C.  Perkins,  cabinet-maker,  Stockton  up* 
on  Tees,  who  sells  them  at  the  low  price  of  L.  6  :  16  16.  At 
additional  box  may  be  had  to  -this  drill-machine,  for  sowing 
along  with  the  seed  any  kind  of  manure,  such  as  ashes,  rape 
dust,  pigeon  dung,  soot,  &c.  and  he  also  makes  a  set  of  hoet^ 
to  fix  on  occasionally,  to  clean  the  diiTercnt  sorts  of  growiag 
grain.     I  am  not  personally  acquainted  w^ith  IVTr  Perkins,  \y3t 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that,  for  real  use,  durabUitj^ 
and  clieapness,  his  drill  is  superior  to  any  1  have  yet  seen.    I 
have  used  it  with  success,  on  strong  stonej  groimd,  for  aevc* 
ral  years,  and  my  expectations  have  not  at  any  time  been  dis* 
appointed. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  the  drill-husbandry 
for  grain,  is  becoming  very  general  in  the  north  of  £nglaad» 
^rticularly  for  wheat,  beans,  and  pease.  You  will  likelj 
say,  why  don't  we  include  turnips  as  an  article  of  drill-hus* 
bandry,  especially  as  they  are  taken  as  a  first  crop,  upon 
which  the  success  of  the  after  rotation  must  necessarily  much 
depend  ?  If  you  were  to  put  this  question,  I  could  only  aa« 
swer,  that  we  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  crops  of  tha 
root  which  are  got  according  to  our  present  system ;  and  I 
explained  this  at  such  length  in  my  former  communicatiofl| 
that  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  return  to  the  subject. 

I  am  yours,  Stc. 

A  TOIKSHIRE  FARMEK. 


>  A  short  Account  ofUr  HaiybmXoif^*  5^j) 

;reateft  part  of  jour  readers.  It  is  not  with  much  of  the 
:or*8  life  that  I  am  acquainted  ^  but  the  following  particulars 
ointnunicated  on  the  authority  of  fome  friends  vrliQ  were  in 
ts  of  intimacy  with  him  from  his  youth.  I  only  lament  my 
lity  to  prcrfent  a  fuller  account  of  this  gentleman,  as  he  ccr- 
y  poffefled  a  conliderable  degree  of  learning  and  genius,  and 
,'cd  fuperior  oprortunitics  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  fo- 
both  iu  Britain  iuid  America,  than  many  of  his  cotempo* 

\c  William  Hai-Yiiui^tow  was  born  at  Hbllandfide,  in  the 
h  of  Preiloniiaugh,  and  county  of  Eaft  Lothian,  about  the 
1720,  his  father  being  tenant  of  that  farm,  and  of  which  his 
ew  is  tenant  at  this  day.  He  was  conne6led  with  a  number 
ic  mod  rerpectabie  tenants  in  that  opulent  county,  which 
imllance  probably  gave  his  mind  a  bias  to  agricultural  rc- 
;h,  and  influenced  him  to  write  a  volume  of  Georgical  Let- 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  Be  thefe  things  as  they  may, 
sceived  a  fuitable  education  for  the  churcli,  and  for  a  time 
I  as  tutor  to  the  family  of  Sir  James  Dairy mplc  Bart,  of 
rs,  through  v.hofc  interefl  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
batalion  of  the  Royal  Scotch  Regiment  of  foot,  then  com- 
ded  by  Lieutenant  General  St  Clair.  When  rebellion  raged 
ugh  the  land  in  1745,  t)r  Halyburton  (then  in  Sir  James 
•ymple's  family)  connefted  himfelf  with  a  volunteer  compa- 
t  Mullelburgh,  and  on  that  occafion  preached  a  fermon  de- 
adly admired,  and  afterwards  printed.  As  a  pulpit  orator,. 
Doctor  p<;lllMfcd  numerous  qualiiications.  His  tigure  was 
:\y  ;  liis  language  bold  and  animated;  and  his  ftyie  pure  and 
:£1.  Hii  fiibfaiuent  appointment  in  the  Royal  Scotch,  how-i 
^  removed  him  to  diilant  larids  ;  and  prevented  a  fettlemeat 
jme,  wliich  undoubtedly  he  would  foon  have  obtained, 
is  believed  he  accompanied  General  St  Clair  in  the  unfuc- 
ul  expedition  againll  Port  le  Orient  in  1746,  and  it  is  certain 
he  embarked  with  the  Royal  Scotch  acCork  in  1757,  ^^ 
jrica,  with  wliom  lie  forvtrd  during  the  whole  of  that  war.. 
;n  the  regiment  landed  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  the  chief 
oiand  was  held  bv  the  late  Earl  of  Loudon,  better  known  in 
country  by  the  name  of  Lord  Loudon  Campbell,  of  whom 
Doftor  was  in  uf;.*  to  recapitulate  many  chara^teriilical  anec- 
s.  During  the  time  he  ferved  with  the  Royal  Scotch,  the 
lor  was  the  intimate  companion  and  favourite  of  the  ccle- 
cd  Lieut.  Col.  Foriter ;  indeed  moll  of  the  officers  were  par- 
Larly  attached  to  him.  Perhaps  both  before  and  after,  as  brave 
:veB  braver  officers  may  have  held  commiffions  in  that  an- 
t  and  refpe£lable  corps  ;  but  at  no  tim^:  did  it  contain  officers 
:iled  of  greater  v/it^  and  more  poliihed  mannersj,  than  at  the 

i^rit^ 
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period  in  queftion.  Afterwards,  when  promotions  and  rcmo* 
vals  brought  about  almoil  a  total  change  of  field  officers  and  fab- 
altemSf  Dr  Haljburton  quitted  the  regiment,  and  returned  to 
liritain.  He  was  then  nominated  chaplain  to  an  eighty  gun  (Up 
^of  war  ;  b\it  in  this  fituation  he  did  not  long  continue. 

The  future  life  of  Dr  Halyburton. cannot  be  well  elucidated; 
but  it  is  believed  he  chiefly  redded  in  London,  which  is  afiured- 
ly  the  bed  receptacle  for  a  snan  of  letters.     That  his  pen  was 
not  idle  during  his  refidence  in  the  metropolis  may  be  fafcly  af- 
firmed, though  few  of  his  produftlons  can  be  exprefsly  conde- 
fcended   upon.      Jt   is   well  afcertained^    that  a  fmall   traft, 
<:alltd  riit  Memoirs  of  MagopicOy  was  wrote  by  him  jrt  an  early 
fiage,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  holy  orders.    The  Georgtcal 
Letters  were  printed  in  178?,  and  contain  a  number  of  sei£Ue 
$ind  intelligent  obferyatipns^  mixed  with  others  of  a  different  de* 
fcription. 

\yhea  advanced  in  life,  Dr  Halyburton  returned  to  his  native 
countiy,  and  refided  with  his  brother  fthen  alive)^  and  other 
"friends  in  £ali  Lothian.  In  a  word,  he  finilhed  his  life  at  the 
age  of  eighty  years,  in  the  very  houfc,  perhaps  in  the  very 
room,  where  he  drew  his  firll  breath  ;  circumilances  that  rarely 
tiappen  in  the  l^t  of  fc\v  people,  particularly  thofe  of  learning 
^nd  geniu5. 
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Herodotus,  as  I  remember,  relates,  that  in  his  time  the 
ivheat  grown  on  the  plains  of  Babylon  yielded  300,  350,  and 
400  fold  ;  that  the  natives  reckoned  the  first  a  bad,  the  second 
an  indifferent,  and  the  third  a  good  increase  ;  and  that  the 
leaves  of  the  wheat  were  three  and  four  inches  broad.  As  the 
historian  mentions  nothing  singular  in  the  culture,  one  con 
eludes  that  the  com  had  been  sown  in  the  common  way  of  ran- 
dom broad  cast. 

We  read  in  Holy  Writ  of  an  hundredfold  after  random  sov- 
ing  expressed  in  the  plainest  terms.  Though  in  parable,  there 
is  no  appearance  of  figure.  It  means  a  not  very  common,  yet 
a  known  product. 

In  the  province  of  New  Jersey  li  peck  is  the  quantity 
commonly  sown  at  random  on  an  acre,  akid  15  bushels,  t>r  forty 
fold,  the  moderate  increase.  Yet  such  wheat  has  tillered 
but  little,    and    is  very    short  eared.      What    wonder  ?    A 

negro 
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egro  fellow  "with  a  couple  of  palErejs  at  a  half  trot,  for  plow- 
igy  had  discoloured  the  land  at  the  rate  of  3  and  3I  acres  a^ 

From  the  two  first  instances  one  ia-readj  to  suspect^  that  the 
tlementarj  powers  of  Nature  arc  debilitated  by  time. 
*  The  plains?  adjoining  to  the  probable  site  of  Great  Babylon^ 
low  possessed  by  the  stupid  Mussulnaan,  have  not  that  amaz* 
log  fertility  they  had  in  the  days  of  Herodot. 

The  land  of  Jewry,  less  extensive  and  equally  mountainous^ 
is  DOW  more  sterile  than  Wales. 

The  instance  from  the  western  world,  one  would  think,  ex- 
Ii9)its  Same  Nature,  man  unopposing,  prone  to  luxuriate  ;  still 
bher  prime. 

The  fertility  of  regions  is  often^the  effect  of  human  industry. 
Campania,  once  the  garden  and  granary  of  Italy,  is  now  a  stinkw 
iag  poisonous  waste,  from-  the  depopulation  made  by  barbarism 
succeeded  by  slavish  superstition.  Grass  uncropped,  on  levd 
landy  will  in  time  give  a  surface  of  morass. 

A?  continuation  of  good  husbandry,  with  judicious  manur- 
ings,  deepens  the  soil  from  year  to  year.  Short  leases  and 
frequent  scourging  crops,  while  they  deteriorate,  diminish. 
Limeshells  laid  on  shallow  grass.  gi?ound  with  a  clay  bottom  will 
in  few  years  render  it  arable. 

Besides  moral  and  political,  there  are  natural  and  preterna- 
tural  causes  aflecting  fertility.  Situation  with  regard  tomoun* 
tains,  woods,  bogs,  bays,-  seas, fish-banks  and  the  ocean:  the 
sun,  the  sky,  the  climate,.the  exhalations,  the  effluvia,  the  foun- 
tains, the  floods— —all  these  and  more,  singly,  or  in  multifold 
combination,  give  or  with-hold  bread  from  man. 

Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  and  the  south-eastern  skirt  of 
the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  being  within  the  range  of  the 
bank  fog3  can  never  be  made  frugiferous. 

Ireland  Ikis  lier  weeping  sky.  Berkley,  graceful  and  pro- 
found, was  but  an  ideal  patriot  when  he  wrote  his  Querist,  so 
far  as  it  regards  goni  husbandry.  Drain  the  bog  of  Allen  and 
all  other  bogs,  green  Erin  wiU  never  ageee  with  the  plow^ 
bat  as  it  is  subservient  to  flax  and  pasturage.  What  avails  the 
flattering  prospect  of  June  and  July,.if  it  is  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
the  Atla'itic  rains  of  August  and  September  ?  In  granting 
ti6anties  on  grain  ex])oitt;d,  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom 
made  a  ^ell-intentioned  effort.  J:^till  they  were  tugging  against 
the  stream. 

-  flcr  numerous  harbours,  by  far  the  best  in  Europe,  seem  as 
if  intended  by  Providence  to  invite  Ireland  to  plow  another  ele. 
Time  was,  when  she  grew  the  best  oak  in  the  worlds 
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The  roof  of  Westminster-hally  coeval  with  the  walls,  is  noi^ 
afresh  as  from  the  hands  of  the  carpenter. 

The  vegetation  of  a  country  depends  on  the  latitude,  the  elec- 
tion or  depression,  the  doudiness  or  sunbhine,  the  breezincss  or 
stagnation  of  air.  The  top  of  Penmnnmaur  is  colder  than  John* 
a-Grott's  House.  The  mathematicians  sent  by  the  late  kiogf 
of  France  and  Spain,  to  measure  a  degree  of  latitude  under  the 
equator,  experienced  more  cold  than  those  sdnt  on  the  same  er- 
rar.d  to  Lapland.  They  took  their  station  20c o  toises  (almost 
2-5  rhiles)  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific.  At  Lima,  in  the  13th 
degree  of  south  latitude,  there  is  neither  cloud,  rain  nor  thun- 
der. A  garua  or  thick  mist  prevails  for  some  weeks  before  and 
.after  the  winter  solstice.  Yetlucern  f^rows  in  abundance.  At 
TumbesL,  nearer  the  line,  not  a  speck  is  ever  seen  in  the  hea- 
'vens. 

The  western  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  gives  all  climates* 
At  bottom  grow  cochineal,  and  the  hottest  plants,-  higher grovr 
tlie  tropical  ;  higlier  are  wine  and  oil  ;  over  these  are  the  re- 
gioisof  corn,   of  grass,  of  wild  goats  and  sempiternal    soofw. 

The  thermometry  of  the  whole  terraqueous  is  variable.  Ar- 
mies of  old  marched  over  the  Tiber  on  ice.  The  Norwegians 
for  ages  had  a  settlement  on  Greenland.  For  ages  they  have 
been  cut  off  from  it  by  an  increasing  icy  continent. 

When  Anson  sailed  round  the  world,  he  found  the  weather 
colder  in  the  southern,  thanin  the  same  latitudes  in  thenorthem 
Jiemisphere.  A  Dutchman  about  that  time  sailed  under  the  north- 
pole  star,  in  fine  weather.  The  sun  being  annually  above  seven  days 
longer  to  the  noith  than  to  the  south  of  the  line,  seemed  to  warrant 
the  greater  warmtli,  a  permanent  phainomcnon.  It  is  otherwise. 
Falkland's  isle  is  now  warmer  than  Newfoundland,  and  the 
north  pole  inaccessible  for  storm  and  extreme  cold. 

Oats  will  grow  farther  north,  or,  which  is  the  same,  on  more 
elevated  grounds  than  wheat  or  two-rowed  barley.  The  best  oats 
I  have  seen  grew  in  latitude  ^^  and  46  minutes,  10  or  li  miles 
inland,  and  about  7  00  yards  above  high  water. 

In  tlie  lower  pait  of  Virginia  wheat  is  shrivelled  like  small 
pepper-corns.  In  more  southern  latitudes,  equally  low,  on  the 
eastern  continent  it  is  plump  and  good.  A  clearer  ether  gives 
^n  inicnser  sun.  At  UalifaAin  latitude  44.  45.  near  loo  yafds 
•bove  high  water,  my  Fahrenheit,  when  hung  in  the  shade  11 
feet  from  the  ground,  from  lOth  to  2  2d  August,  1763,  both 
days  inclufive,  ranged  from  81  to  88i.  Yet  27th  December, 
1762,  evening  frost,  calm,  clear  stars,  the  thermometer  at  chat 
j|lace  sunk  to  3  below  o. 

PretcraatRralcau^^s  aSectio^  fertilitjpar^  c^^QUakes^  emp* 
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dons,  disruptions,  waterspouts,  hurricanes,  comets,  streamers, 
meteors,  stellar,  planetary  and  lunar  influences.  Out  of  human 
ken,  all  these  seem  lawless.  Viewed  through  mortal  optics, 
ttttj  appear  fortuitous,  absurd  and  discordant.  Yet  superior 
intelligences  calculate  a  deluge  or  tornado  as  we  do  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  ;  and  in  cities  sinking  to  the  great  abjss  discover  de« 
»tgn,  order  and  harmonj. 

Of  earthquakes,  that  of  1st  November,  1755,  whereof  devot- 
ed Lisbon  was  the  focus,  was  the  most  extensive.  All  Europe 
felt  it.  In  a  fortnight  it  shook  Boston  in  New-England, 
whence  it  proceeded  in  a  south- westerly  direction  to  South  Ca- 
toUna. 

Emanations  from  so  may  substrata,  some  nutrative,  some 
tartareous,  emerging  into  day,  could  not  fail  in  part  to  enrich, 
in  part  to  debase  the  fluids.  Followed  crops  over  Europe,  in 
feme  territories  good,  in  more  below  mediocrity.  The  year 
1737  is  memorable  as  to  the  British  isles.  In  the  eastern  and 
most  corn-bearing  division  of  Great  Britain,  by  some  troiling 
days  in  July,  the  proverb,  *  that  a  crop  of  com  never  suflTered 
^  by  heat,' was  reversed.  The  harvest  was  cloudy  and  wet, 
and  ended  with  stagnant  air  and  thick  dews.  In  the  west  the 
^op  was  good.    Over  Ireland  the  best  for  above  80  years. 

There  are  certain  sm^U  postulata  proper  for  a  man  to  carry 
Hbout  with  him  when  he  mea^^s  accuracy  in  husbandry.  For 
Sample,  in  plowing  an  acre  with  a  furrow  nine  inches  broad, 
the  plow  goes  just  11  miles;  with  a  furrow  of  eight  inches,  la 
miles  three  furlongs  j  and  with  a  furrow  of  six  inches,  16  J 
miles. 

To  the  draught  cattle  it  is  much  the  same  with  which  of  thefc 
fuTows  the  day's  work  is  done  ;  for  if  with  a  broad  furrow 
their  toil  is  increased,  their  velocscy  is  diminished^  and  if  with  a 
narrow  furrow  their  velocity  is  incxeased,  their  toil  is  diminish- 
ed. 

To  the  plowman  both  cases  are  reversed.    The  broader  the 
farrow,   the  less  both  toil  and  velocity  ;  and  the  narrower  the 
furrow,  the  greater  are  both.    Velocity,  you  will  observe,  is 
toil  in  another  shape.    A  sluggish  plowman  can   ease   himself 
Bomewhat  by  means  of  the  ploughtaU,  but  it  is  at  the  expence  of 
9ie  cattle. 

It  follows,  that  ftrength  and  dexterity  are  requifite  for  a 
inarch  of  i6r  miles,  with  one  foot  higher  than  the  other,  and  a 
ooofiderable  fhare  of  toil  befides,  be  the  plough  irons  ever  fo 
liikfp  and  well  fet. 

It  were  proper  alfo  to  remember,  that  the  Winchcfter  bufhel 
Ji'ft  oyli^er  18^  inches  diameter^  and  8  inches  deep,  containing 
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of  courfe  21 5,042  cubic  inches,  and  confifting  of  eight  gallons  of 
4688. 

A  Meafure  of  capacitj  for  corn  is  abfurd,  as  is  avoirdup^ 
\veight,  Troy  only  being  lawful.      An   Englilh  acre  contains 
43,360  fquare  feet ;  a  Scotch  55353,6  ;  an  Irifli  70,560  ;  aPi-     ;| 
lis  arpent  32,400  royal  feet ;  ^Komzn jugerum  269305,6 Eng* 
lifli  feet.     The  EnglKh  foot  being  fuppofed  1000,  the  Paris  is      ^ 
io68,  the  Roman  967,  the  Greek  100,724^  a 


to  the  conductor  of  the  farmer's  magazik£. 
Sir, 

I  HAVE  long  entertained  an  opinion  that  a  greater  be^ 
nefit  may  be  gained  from  cultivating  oats  thin  barley,  pro- 
vided the  same  preparation  was  bestowed ;  therfifofe  haveal-^ 
most  entirely  thrown  the  last  mentioned  grain  out  of  my  rota- 
tion. Circumstances,  however,  often  occasioned  some  fields 
hot  to  be  ready  at  the  usual  period  of  bat-seed  time,  such  as 
unconsTimed  turnips,  land  previously  in  peaSe  not  being  pro- 
perly prepared,  &c.  and  these  were  generally  reserved  for  i 
harley-crop.  The  increased  malt-tax^  and  the  consequent 
depression  of  barley  prices,  induced  me,  last  year,  to  tryoats, 
so  far  back  as  the  18th  of  May,  and  1  now  trouble  you  with 
the  result* 

I  hp.d  a  small  field  under  flax  in  1802,  and  which,  as  usual 
with  land  after  that  crop,  was  far  from  being  in  good  order. 
It  got  the  first  furrow  in  autumn,  was  cross  ploughed  about 
the  first  of  April,  and  received  thtee  other  ploughmgs,  toge- 
ther with  sufficient  harrowing,  rolling,  and  hand-picking*  I 
then  slightly  dunged  the  field,  seed-fiirrowed  it  immediately, 
and  sowed  early  Dutch  or  Friesland  oats.  The  seed,  as  id- 
ready  said,  was  sown  on  the  1 8th  of  May ;  but,  from  the 
dryness  of  the  weather,  did  not  appear  aboVe  ground  till  the 
middle  of  June.  Notwithstanding  which  delay,  the  crop  was 
cut  on  the  nth  of  September,  there  having  only  intervened 
J 16  days  betwixt  sowing  and  shearing. 

The  crop  was  a  tolerable  one,  as  last  season  went.  I  do 
not  mean,  however,  to  lay  any  stress  upon  this  circumstance  ; 
but  merely  to  sliew  that  an  early  variety  of  oats  may  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  at  a  period  more  advanced  than  generally 
imagined.  It  may  be  alledged,  that  the  trial  ^as  favoured 
by  an  early  harvest ;  but  it  must  also  be  attended  to,  that  the 
intense  drought  prevented  vegetation  for  a  long  while.  Prr* 
bably  the  benefit  gained  from  the  earliness  of  harvest,  only 
compensated  the  waste  of  time  originally  sustained  from  the 
gc verity  of  the  drought.     Yours,  &c. 

A  Rural  Oecokomist. 
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Perhaps  in  the  courfe  of  this  year  the  fcale  of  improvc- 
tnents  has^  ia  a  great  meafure^  remained  iiationarj  ;  and  vari-^ 
ous  reafons  might  be  alfigned  in  fupport  of  this  opinion.     The 
Mention. of  the  country,  for  the  grcateft  part  of  it,  has  been  fe- 
duloufly  devoted  to  matters  of  a  different  defer iption  ;  and  rare* 
]j  does  it  happen,  that  internal  improvement  and  external  dif- 
ienfion  accompany  each  other.     The  fcarcity  of  hands,  in  fe- 
deral diilrids,  alfo  prevented  different  works  from  being  ex- 
ccutedy  efpecially  in  places  circumjaciint  to  thofe  where  barracks 
and  other  public  works  were  erecting.     Indeed,  the  wages  of 
mafons  and  carpenters  rofe  to  fuch  a  pitch,  as  abfolutely  inter- 
difted  every  private   undertaking,  unlefs  thofe  concerned  laid 
pradential  motives  altogether  afide,  and  refolutely  determined 
to  go  forward,  in  fpite  of  every  obilrudion.     The  ordinary  and 
common  operations  of  hu{bandry,  to  be  fure,  went  on  as  ufual^ 
though,  in  many  inliances,  at  an  increafed  expence  ;  but  extra* 
ordiaary  undertakings,  or  fuch  as  only  cafually occur,  were  re.^ 
tarded  coniiderably.     In  fad,  the  increafed  expence  exceeded 
the  abilities  or  means  poffeiTed  by  the  great  body  of  pradical  a- 
griculturiils,  and  occafioned  various  undertakings,  in  contem- 
plation, to  be  poftponed  till  a  fitter  opportunity  fhall  arrive.   All 
thefe  things  combined,  affuredly  depreffcd  that  fpirit  of  improve^ 
ment,  which,  for  feveral  years  paft,  has  been  rapidly  fpreading 
over  Britain  ;  and  unlefs  produce  rifes  in  price,  and  maintains  a 
Dearer   affinity   to    expenditure,  muft   neceffarily   continue   to 
operate  in  various  degrees,  according  to  the  circumftances  in 
which  different  diflrids  are  naturally  or  accidentally  placed. 

Weather  J  and  its  Effects  upon  the  Crop. 
The  weather,  during  the  greater  part  of  1803,  ^^  ^xcef- 
fivcly  dry,  and,  through  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft,  warmer 
and  more  ferene  than  generally  experienced  in  this  ifland.  The 
caft  coaft  fuffered  in  ftveral  refpeds,  from  fuch  an  uncommon 
drought ;  but,  in  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  country,  no  injury  was 
iuft£tined,but  rather  much  benefit  was  derived  therefrom.  As  the 
eaftemfideof  Britain  is  principally  employed  in  tillage,  apprehen- 
fions  were,  at  one  time,  entertained,  that  the  grain-crops  would  be 
jnaterially  curtailed ;  but,  though  this  adtually  happened  in  many 
plfices,  it  does  not  appear,  from  the  numerous  communications 
■traofmitted  to  us^  that  any  thing  like  a  general  deficiency  will  be 
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experienced.  In  fomi  diftrifts  the  wheat-crop  paitially  fuffered 
by  nul  \'c\\y  ar.d,  in  niAay  others,  oats  were  damaged  by  infers  or 
c:irci  pillars,  th*'.t  priryed  upon  the  grain  before  it  reached  matu- 
rity ;  but,  with  iIil-Ic  deceptions,  tlie  crop  may  be  fafely  viewed  '; 
as  approxioiatinfr  to  an  average  011c,  ef})ecially  io  far  as  refpefts  ^ 
conUiinptitn  ;  tliediiTcrent  grains  (oats  excepted)  being  general-  ■ 
ly  of  fine  quality,  a:jd  contain  in  g  a  greater  |x>rtiGn  of  nutritive  ■ 
fubllancc  thiin  is  comnaonly  ext tabled. 

To  the  wcflern  fide  of  Britain,  where  the  climate  is  natnnlly 
bur.^ld  and  cold,  the  dry  weather  provcsd  highly  acKantagcons. 
The  vej;ct.itive  power  of  the  foil,  which,  there,  is  feeble  and 
lancriiid,  was  animati*d  and  excited  by  the  fan's  powerful  rays ;  and, 
tho'  lou.cd  and  deadened  by  the  humidity  of  ages^  was  cheared 
and  rcltored  to  action,  by  getting  quit  of  the  fupefrSuous  moif- 
turc.     An  early  and  a  dry  harveil,  rare  circum (lances  on  tbf 
wellcrn  coaft,  permitied  crops  of  every  kind  to  be  harvefted  and- 
t\cured  in  a  very  fiiperior  (lile  ;  and  conferred  a  value  upon  the 
ft:vcral  grains  which  the  backwardnefs  of  climate  feldom  fuftrJ' 
ilicm  to  attain.     As  the   grafs-huftandry,  however,  is  exten- 
fivily  pradlil'cd  in  all  the  di Uriels  to  which  we  allude,  a  heavy 
liilrj  iias  becfn  lattcvly  fuftained  from  the  fell  upon  live  (lock, 
chic  iiy  occationed  by  the  alnioll  total  failure  of  after-maths  sod 
turnips   in  t!ic   oallern  an  !  midland  counties.     This  dedeilsion 
of  value,  in  live  lh>cK,  will  probably  place  both  fides  of  theifland 
r.pon  an  equal  fiotin^  at  the  f:\\A  of  this  uncommon  feafon ;  bar, 
if  the  fununor  pi  ic^s  had  bctn  fupported,  it  would  not  bedifiicnlt 
to  maintain,  that  the  year  180^  would  deferve  to  be  ranked  as  the 
bed,  in  the  memory  of  mati,  to  agriculturifts  in  thefe  iituatians. 

On  the  full  in  the  price  of  Liiie  Stocky  and  causes  thereof. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  recent  depreilion  of  live  ftock  mark* 
ets,  and  (liall  now  fay  a  few  words  u{X)n  the  probable  caules  of 
that  deprclVion.  To  us  ihey  appear  to  be  of  a  temporary  nature, 
not  of  a  liilring;  tend^ixy.  The  I'uhjcft,  to  be  fure,  is  compli- 
cated and  abilruKr;  ai.d  o«it  of  it  quellions  may  arife,  ea« 
bily  auuiittiiJi^  1'pccnlfi.tion,  thoujrh  difticult  to  folve.  Wc  fhall 
ilato  our  rcafons  for  tltinkin^  tl:at  the  fall  cannot  be  lafting,  ami 
Icav?  Uicir  juilice  and  recUtude  to  be  alccrtainod  at  a  future  pC' 
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Tlic  ccr.tii  uj.*d  drynfiTs  of  the  fiunmer  montlis^  flunted  the 
paf^avt'  in-.d  mcad'iv/  land.-,  n:id  jircvcntc-d  tho  fequence  of  de* 
mand,  which  ufuallv  ]v (nail 3  at  the  b^i»inning  of  autumn,  ii 
order  that  the  Uocl*  of  riur.iiuT  fed  bia(ts  maybe  replaced.  Th 
famo  c;.ufc  hilenL'd  ihj  quantity  of  fogs  or  afterwmaths,  ani 
leiidi  red  lean  ilcck  of  every  kind  li  heavy  article  of  fale,  befot 
«  general  fall  occurred.     It  h  obvious  thai,  if  turnips  had  fuc 
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ccededy  markets  would  foon  have  brightened  up ;  but,  as  that 
article  generally  failed,  lefs  or  more,  in  almoll  everj  di  ft  rift,  im- 
meofe  numbers  of  cattle  and  fheep,  which  otherwife  would  have 
gooe  to  the  ftake  and  the  fold,  were  at  once  thrown  into  the  market^ 
becaufe  the  owners  were  totally  unprovided  with  food  for  fup- 
porting  them.     This  increafed  fupply,  of  courfe,  glutted  the 
ODtarkets  in  every  quarter  ;  nor  could  it  poffibly  be  otherwife, 
becaufe   a   very  confiderable   (hare   thereof,    in   the   common 
oourfe  of  bufinefs,  could  not  Iiave  appeared  for  three,  four,  five, 
tod  even  fix  months  afterward.     The  effeft  of  this  glut  cannon 
|K>flibly  be  overcome,    till,  like  the  ilomach,  when  opprelTed  by 
a  furfeit,  the  immediate  caufe  is  completely  removed.     That 
this  mull  foon  happen,  appears  to  us  a  neceflary  confoquence  ; 
for,  a  continuance  of  fuch  extraordinary  fupplies,  is  phyfically 
HQpoiGble,  under  the  circumftances  of  the  country.     There  is 
ooly  the  ftock  of  the  year  to  confume  ;    whereas,  at  the  prefent 
time,  we  are  anticipating  pur  fupplies  feveral  months  before  they 
naturally  fall  due,  and  therefore  muft  feel  a  proportional  fear- 
city   before   the    return    of  the   grafs    feafon.       The   faft   is, 
that  much  of  the  beef  and  mutton  now  on  lale,  would,  in  other 
(eafons,  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  feeders,  as  a  ftore 
(br  fpring   food,  and  would   then   have   been   fold,  increafed, 
perhaps,  twenty   per  cent  in   weight.      Tliis,   of  itfclf,   will 
afterwards    be    felt    feverely  ;    it  being  much   the   fame   as 
taking   one-fifrh,    or   one-fixth   of  thefe  animals    out   of  the 
market,  that  quantity  of  beef  and  mutton  being  aftually  loft  by 
the  premature  fales   that  have  been  neceflarily  made.     Tlicfe 
things  muft,  and  will  be  attended  with  the  fure  and  certain  con- 
fequence  of  making  the  after  fcarcity  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
actual  plenty  at  this  moment,  and  furnifh  ferious  caufe  for  darm, 
refpe£ting  the  prices  of  butcher-meat,  after  the  prcfcnt  forced 
and  unnatural  fupplies  are  exhaulled.  In  fine,  the  failure  of  grafs 
and  turnips  neceffarily  occafioned  this  forced  fupply  ;  the  want 
•f  keep,  rendered  it  neceflary  to  make  fales  upon  the  beft  poflible 
terms  ;  the  fclJers  being  more  numerous  than  the  purc!iafers, 
enfured  a  command  of  tlie  market  to  the  latter,  of  courfe  reduced 
the  prices ;  and  a  great  number  of  both  cattle  and  flieep,  that,  un- 
der different  circumilances,  would  have  remaintd  for  fupplying 
fpring,  being  already  killed,  a  fcarcity,  coniecjuently  an  incrcalc 
oif  price,  may  afl'uredly  be  expelled. 

Corn  Markets. 

There  has  been  no  want  of  grain  for  fiifTicIently  f applying  the 
public  markets  in  every  quarter,  and  prices  have  been  abun- 
dintly  moderate,  confidering  the  market  value  of  money,  or, 
wbicbis  the  fame  tiling,  \U  ability  to  difcharge  rent,  pay  labour- 
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ers,  and  liquidate  taxes.  S*Jil,  notwithftandingtke  regular  fup- 
plies  furniihed,  conliderable  importations  have  been  made  from 
foreign  countries,  which  praftically  demonftrates,  that  the  ex- 
tent of  home-raifed  produce  is  belotv  that  of  the  actual  demand. 
The  corn-la\v5  ronrinue  to  be  but  a  dead  letter,  and  their  incf- 
ficiency  is  faiTicieiitly  fhewn  by  daily  experience.  If  the  crops 
of  grain,  raifed  in  Britain,  exceeded  the  confumptibn,  all  the  art  \ 
of  man  could  not  raife  prices,  nor  would  any  bounty,  hitherto 
paid,  equalize  the  rate  of  rents,  labour,  and  public  burdens,  - 
with  thofe  paid  by  the  tenantry  on  the  continent ;  of  courfe,  one  , 
of  two  things  would  neceffarily  happen,  either  the  rate  of  rents  '. 
would  be  materially  reduced,  or  the  farmer  would  be  rained.  . 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  a  trial  of  free  importation  from 
foreign  countries  for  five  years,  and  yet  prices  have  not  been  re- 
duced fo  mucli  as  to  admit  of  exportation.  All  thefe  things  effec- 
tually prove,  that  the  fyftem  of  corn-laws,  eflablifbed  in  Britain 
for  more  than  a  century  paft,  have  not  governed  the  markets, 
but  that  the  extent  of  the  crops  at  home,  when  oppofed  to  the  in- 
creaftd  confumption,  has  entirely  regulated  the  rife  or  fall  of  the 
prices.  In  fa^l,  the  corn-laws,  under  the  prefent  ftate  of  Bri- 
tain, injure,  inftead  of  benefiting,  the  practical  agriculturift. 
They  feclude  him  from  foreign  markets,  without  retraining  fo- 
reigners, unlefs  when  prices  are  very  low,  from  interfering  in  the 
home  fale.  We  have  often  fa  id,  that  a  free  and  open  trade,  ex- 
cept in  cafes  of  dearth,  would  be  preferable  ;  and  every  day's  ex- 
perience corroborates  the  opinions  we  have  given.  By  a- 
dopting  fuch  a  liberal  fyftem,  perhaps  the  rate  of  rents  might 
for  a  fhort  time  be  partially  depreffed,  but  matters  would  foon 
run  into  their  jr. ft  and  proper  channel.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  corn-laws  are  ufiially  fupported,  heavy  pro- 
tefting  duties  ought  to  be  impofed,  in  order  that  th«  increafed 
value  of  rent,  labour,  and  taxes  in  Britain  might  be  counter- 
a£led  ;  but,  as  the  manufafturing  intereft,  will  always  oppose, 
and  that  fuccefs fully,  every  attempt  to  lay  on  fuch  equitable 
duties,  the  beft  alternative  that  can  be  chofen,  is,  to  meet 
them  on  their  own  ground,  and  tlirow  open  the  trade  altoge- 
ther. This,  we  arc  almolt  fare,  would  prove  highly  beneficial 
to  every  perfon  concerned  in  ti)e  growth  or  fale  of  corn.  It 
would  put  the  trade  upon  a  ftr.Me  footing,  whereas,  at  prefcnf, 
it  is  the  moft  uncertain  and  tlu£lu;uing  one  that  can  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Rent  of  LiiJiii, 

It  does  not  appear  thrit  land- rent  has  experienced  any  klten- 
tion  during  this  year,  unlefs  fo  far  C5?  the  legal  impofition,  by 
aft  of  Parliament,  ijj  to  be  conGdercd  i'l  that  light.     Whether 
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rent  has  afcended  to  its  utmod  pitch,  and,  as  things  in  this  world 
ieldom  remain  ftationary,  may  now  receive  a  fall  of  lefs  or  more 
!Xtenty  are  questions  of  an  intricate  nature,  out  of  our  way  to 
iifcufs.  One  circumftance,  however,  deferves  attention.  From 
the  increafe  of  manufad:urer,  the  fcale  has,  within  thefe  few 
rears,  mounted  up  to  a  height  which  tlie  keeneft  of  our  an- 
ient valuators  never,  for  a  momdnt,  fuppofed  it  could  at- 
ain ;  therefore,  by  analogy,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  if  the 
radc  of  Britain  continues  to  flourilh,  as  it  afTurcdly  has  done  for 
nany  years  pad,  a  greater  rife  may  flill  be  expeded.  TTie  in- 
erence  is  plaufible,  though  we  are  not  difpofed  to  place  much 
Ircfs  upon  it,  efpecially  when  we  refit  ft  upon  the  great  bur- 
lens  latterly  impofed  upon  the  tenanlry,  which  tend  much  to 
nfeeble  their  exertions,  cojiftquently  to  leflen  their  ability  for 
ttying  high  rents.  The  trade  of  the  agriculturill,  like  that  of 
he  manuTafturer,  is  a  delicate  affair  ;  and,  when  once  checked, 
vill  not  foon  be  revived  ;  nor  will  capital,  if  once  ext:afted,  be 
afily  refloieJ.  Nn  J.oubt,  aq;ricultural  capital  will  Hand  many 
Jails,  befi^re  it  is  dillipated  ;  but  once  wafted  awny  from  a  coun- 
ry,  it  rarely,  ifcvLi,  returns.  The  lituarion  of  o:her  coun- 
ries,  oiice  tint  ^-ranarics  of  ilic*  world,  now  converted  into  bar- 
en  dtfart'>,  iiluil rates  fufiicieiitly  the  truth  of  our  general  doc- 
rine.  Britain,  at  this  moment,  is  hardly  better  cultivated  than 
ncient  Italy  once  was,  and  yet  we  fee  the  afloniQiing  change 
t'hich  has  rakei'  place  in  the  courfeof  17  or  18  centuries.  Spain, 
ill  tlie  enJi  of  the  i6tii  rcntury,  was  internally  a  rich  and  flou- 
ifliing  kinedom,  or  raiiier  kinj^doms  ;  and  now,  alas  I  how  mi- 
-rably  is  sh^^  rrduc.d.  Wc  do  not  mean  to  maintain,  that  this 
r  that  mca'ure  will  produce  ih,s  or  tijat  confequence  ;  but  are 
merely  fnpporting  thc^trntli  of  the  general  pofition,  that  agricul- 
Jfc,  like  trade,  if  onct*  injured  and  driven  backward,  is  not  ea- 
'y  ledored  to  its  former  ilatc. 

Some  confolatory  rclhclions  occur,  and  we  cannot  avoid  no- 
ting them,  bccaufe  they  afFord  full  proof  that  the  adminidra- 
^n  of  Rrirai;i  is  nr.i  inattentive  to  her  national  profperity.  Tlic 
U,  paired  in  lad  fciFivyn  of  Parliament,  for  promoting  improve- 
^nt  in  the  Highhi'uis  of  Scotland,  will,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
oduce  the  molt  faUjary  and  beneficial  confequenccs  ;  and,  at 

I  events,  provth  t!i:.t  the  wcifaie  of  the  country  is  regarded, 
'' thofe  in  power,  with  a  paternal  care.  We  rejoice  at  ob- 
*  ving  fuch  attcntio!!  liiewn  bv  the  Legidature  to  thofe  remote 
ftrifts,  and  augnr,  fioin  fuch  attention  at  tljc  prefent  dillurbed 
oment,  that,  when  tlu*  {ii/i  of  aims  has  ceafed,  many  other  ru- 

II  grievances  will  be  invedigated  and  redredid.  We  need  not 
-  more  explicit  in  this  place;  our  opinions  on  the  grievances 
hich. affect  agriculture^,  being  fufficiently  underfiood.     In  the 
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case  of  Highland  improvements,  no  measure  could  be  so  weD 
calculated  as  a  leading  one,  or  to  further  the  intended  end,  as 
rendering  the  country  accessible,  by  the  erection  of  bridges, 
and  the  formation  of  roads.     This  is  the  first  opening  to  im-    \ 
provements  ineverycountry,thereforemost  judiciously  chosen,    j^ 


1 
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in  the  present  case.  To  render  the  measure  more  promptly 
successful,  the  bill  should  have  contained  a  clause,  autho-i  j. 
rising  the  majority  of  landholders,  in  each  county,  to  assess 
absentees  and  opposers,  in  their  share  of  the  local  burden. 
The  want  of  this  clause  is  already  felt,  and  will  occasion  the 
trouble  and  expence  of  procuring  particular  acts,  all  which 
might  have  been  saved,  by  a  general  enactment* 

Incomcy  or  Property  Tax,  as  affecting  Farmers, 

The  income,  or  property  tax,  is  much  complained  of  by 
many  farmers,  as  proceeding  upon  a  false  assumption,  with 
regard  to  their  profits,  and  tlicrcby  subjecting  them  to  a  hea- 
vier burden  tliari  is  laid  upon  other  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity.    We  have  already  stated  similar  sentiments,  and  must 
give,  as  our  opinion,  that  the  occupiers   of  land  are  entitled 
to  redress,  in  this  particular.  No  amendment  upon  the  clauses 
of  the  bill  can  meet  the  objection  ;  for  it  is  the  principle  of 
taking  one  half  of  the  rent  as  the  criterion  of  income,  which 
is  complained  of,  seeing  that  it  lays  a  foimdation  for  the  most 
oppressive  exactions.     Subjecting  the  occupier,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  pay  for  the  proprietor,  is  also  considered  (at  least 
in  Scotland)  to  be  a  grievance  ;  in  fact  it  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  operate  as  forehand  rent.     Some  proprietors  seem  ta 
view  tliij  chuusc  as  disrespectful  to  them,  and  as  if  they  were 
not  able  to  ;:)av  their  Ovv:i  taxes.     Where  abatements  fall  ^^ 
be  made  to  propriccors,  several   serious   consequences  may 
accrue,  from  di^'idirig  the  payment  of  their  tax,  unless  parti-* 
cular  care  is  used  in  forming  the  returns. 

Malt   Tax. 
Whether  any  committee  will  be  appointed,  in  this  sessic^^ 


of  Parliament,  to  investigate  the  relative  values  of  Engli^^ 
and  Scottisii  barley,  is  not  yet  ascertained  ;  but  in  one  thic^l 
we  arc  clear,  that,  in  the  event  of  such  an  investigation  bei^^ 
entered  upon,  an  act  oi  gross  injustice  will  be  committed  u-  "!! 
o7!  Scotlri:id,  if  her  ability  to  pay  a  full  malt  tax  was  to^ 
dctorniiijcd  by  tlic  relative  qualities  of  this  year's  crop.  "^^ 
be  just,  the  co".i:nittC(j  ought  to  extend  their  enquiries  f«-^' 
thcr  baclv,  and  inc hide  the  crops  of  the  last  and  precede- ''^i 
years.  The  cum;ner  a.id  autumn  of  1803  was  more  favo '*^'' 
able  to  the  growth,  or  rather  to  the  quality  of  Scottish  l^^^ 
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Jey,  than  these  of  :inj  jc^.r  in  the  remcmbraiicc.  of  rlic  oldei»t 
man  living;  therefore  no  cdrroct  condusion  can  be  formed  for 
Xiegulating  a  tax,  \\hicb,  in  ?X\  proi3r.bilitr,  vi'ul  not  soon  be  re- 
pealed, from  an  cnqiiirj  limited  to  tbe  crop  In  hand.  liven 
uader  all  the  advar'tui;es  of  t.'^ic  present  .season,  and  ?.t  prices 
lo'wer  than  those  given  for  other  gruins,  Engllj]!  barley  is  al- 
ready importing,  which  allouls  good  ^jrcniids  to  suppose  r!rat 
it  maintains  a  part  ot  its  wonted  tupcricrity.  A  co:i£idornble 
.^antity  of  Scotch  barley,  of  crop  1802,  still  remains  on  band, 
and  must  now  be  sold  to  the  "rreat  loss  of  the  q.rower. 

Drilling  of  Grain. 

We  have  received  various  letters  concerning  tbe  drilling  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  oai  1,  on  li^ht  soils  ;  and  are  ^l.d  to  learn, 
thut  this  mode  of  culnire  is  inrrcf.<i?ig  in   tbe  sout.  rr^.  coun- 
ties of  Scotland,  ai^d  ihe  northern  ones  of  England.     !:'Uch  ii  - 
formation  is  highly  ai^roeable,  because   it  shev»'s  l\ur  a  supe- 
rior  attention  to  gooa  faimin;^,  is  ccwiiig   fast  irito  general 
practice  ;  for  drilliiig  (ui;   never   be  prr.ctibed   to   any  u.selnl 
purpose,  where  husbandry  rcHiains  in  ;:n  imperfect  state.   Wc 
do  uot  entertain  a  doubt,  bur  that  drilling  may  be  eminently 
beneficial  in  several  d'  .rr.cis  ;  "because  it  allovvs  the  ground  to 
be  regularly  seeded,  and  at  a  proper  depth,  besides  furnish- 
ing an  opportunity  oi  extirpating  ammal  weeds,  wlinh  are  the 
banc  of  good  huii»?r.diy  on  light   foilj  ;  biit   vt'li  >.e   see  no 
cause  to  chanf;t  \\\c  sentiments  long  held  bj.  us  upcn  thib  sub- 
ject, or  to  think,   tor   a  moment,  that   the  iauiie^ous  vaiit:- 
ties  of  soil  incumbent  on  v»et  or  retentive  bottoms,  can  ever 
be  successfuJiy  cultivated  in  any  other  waj-  than  according  to 
the  nicl-.  nt  broad  cast  system.     What  is  called  the  new  hus- 
bandry, ui^.i!i;r  ihe  physical  circumstances  of  the  Eriti.ii  i-les, 
may  be  pai  ti'.Fiy  adopted,  but  can  neyer  become  the  established 
and  general  practice. 

Tiirni/ys,  Potatoes,  and  youug  Grasses. 

Both  tumipiJ  and  potatoes  suffered  this  year.  The  former 
root  failed  less  or  more  in  every  district,  the  latter  only  par- 
tially. We  believe  that  in  no  one  year,  since  mrnips  formed 
an  article  of  field  cul^inre  in  Biitain,  lias  ^ucha  genen.l  failure 
been  experienced.  Even  where  a  kind  of  crop  has  been  got, 
-wc  suspect  that  the  nutritive  substance  there  of  will  be  found 
inferior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  crops.  Indeed  with  caterpil- 
lars swarming  on  every  leaf,  and  with  worms  piercing  the  bulb 
or  root -in  every  direction,  the  juice  and  strength  must  neces- 
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sarily  have  been  sucked  and  consumed  by  these  merciless  in- 
truders. Grass  seeds  have  in  many  districts  completely  failed 
to  the  great  loss  of  the  occupier,  both  on  account  of  the  cxpoicc 
laid  out  in  purchasing  them,  and  the  consequent  derangeinent  of 
his  subsequent  operations. 

Thirlage  BilL 

In  putting  the  act  of  Parliament  for  commuting  thirlage  in- 
to execution,  we  are  informed  that  a  curious  and  unprecedent- 
ed decision  was  lately  given  in  a  northern  county,  which,  ac-    . 
cording  to  the  nature  of  our  information,  desetves  to  be  no-    1 
ticed,  in  order  that  similar  mistakes  may  not  be  committed  iu    j 
other  counties,  in  the  execution  of  this  useful  and  salatanr    \ 
measure.     We  understand,  that  the  jury  first  divided  on  the    j 
question,  Vv^hether  the  mill-owner  should  be  indemnified  for    \ 
services  performed  by  the  party  thirled,  such  as  clearing  the 
dam,  bringing  home  millstones,  &c.  ?  and  that  the  affirmative 
was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.     Here  the  majo-    . 
rity  were  certainly  right  ;  though,  on  what  ground  themino-    ' 
rity  opposed  such  indemnification,  we  are   at   a  loss  to  dis.- 
cover.     But,  in  the  general  verdict,  if  we  are  correctly  in- 
formed, it  would  appear  that  the  majority  were  completely 
.  in  an  error,  when  they  gave  the  full  'value  of  all  midtores, 
services,  and  dues  whatsoever,  without  making  the  least  de- 
duction, in  consideration  of  the  mill  having  been  relieved  ot 
the  actual  lubour  of  manulacturing  the  grain,  for  which  these 
multLues  and  dues  were  cliiimed  ;  as,  by  doing  so,  they  gav^ 
more  than  a  just  equivalent  for  the  removal  of  the  thirlage- 
This  is  the  substance  of  the  case,  as  communicated  to  us  ;  an^ 
if  the  ci remits tances  be  correctly  stated,  furnishes  a  proof  th^ 
eve'i  juries  may  go  wrong.     We  shall,  however,  suspend  01.^ 
opinion,  before  the  i-ubjcct  is  investigated  by  our  corre'^.pot'^ 
dent  in  the  district  alluded  to,  who  is  instructed  to  make  pa-^ 
ticular  enquiries.  • 

Upon  the  whole,  the  state  of  husbandry  in  Britain,  at  tl"^ 
conclusion  of  the  year  1803,  cannot,  in  its  great  and  leadicT^ 
fcatiircb,  be  considered  as  materially  altered  by  any  circur^ 
stance  or  evciu  which  has  occurred  in  the  course  of  it.  T  ^ 
trade  in  grain  (the  greatest  in  Biitain)  has  not  varied  con^^ 
derably  ;  bat,  in  that  of  live  stock,  which  may  perhaps 
ranked  as  second  to  grain,  a  great  depression  has,  within, 
few  moiitiif,  taken  place.  We  have  considered  this  depr^^ 
sion  as  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  briefly  coiidescended  u 
the  leading  causes  which  produced  it.  Other  branches 
rural  economies  have  also  been  cursorily  noticed,  and  C^' 
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in  such  a  way,  as  we  trust  will  convey  some  satisfaction  to 
our  readers.     The  imperfectnesb  of  this  retrospective  view, 
will,  however,  be  candidly  excused  by  liberal  minded  per- 
sons.    Such  will  reflect  upon  the  manifold  difficulties  attend- 
ing a  first  attempt, — upon  the  importance  of  the  subjects 
discussed, — upon  the  deficiency  of  materials  for  completing  * 
any  thing  like  a  correct  picture  of  British  husbandry, — and 
upon  the  extent  of  investigation  requisite,  before  general  con- 
clusions can  safely  be  drawn,  from  a  number  of  detached  lo- 
cal facts.     With  persons  who  reflect  in  this  manner,  we  stand 
a  small  chance  of  being  severely  condemned  ;  and  to  those  of 
a  different  character,  we  would  say,  in  the  words  of  an  an- 
cient poet. 

Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis, 


*  Candidus  imperti  :   Si  non  his  utere  mecum.* 

We  shall  now  present  several  local  sketches,  obligingly 
furnished  by  correspondents,  to  whom  our  most  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments are  due.  By  their  aid  we  are  enabled  to  lay 
before  the  public  a  more  correct  view  of  the  husbandry  of 
Britriin,  than  could  have  been  accomplished  under  the  most 
active  individual  exertion.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  re- 
gret, that  the  confined  limits  of  the  Supplement  restrained  us 
from  presenting  many  articles  of  considerable  importance, 
besides  laying  us  under  the  necessity  of  abridging  others  ;  for 
which  liberties  we  earnestly  request  that  our  friends  will 
Jiindly  excuse  us. 


SCOTLAND, 
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SCOTLAND, 

Caithness. 

Thcmcamrcs  \\liirh  iverc  in  contemplation,  for  promoting  th^  fjts- 
ejpcrity  of  t1)is  remote  district,  have  been  considerably  cliecked  by  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  vvith  France,  which  so  unexpectedly  took  place 
■at  the  commencement  of  this  year.  A  state  of  war  must  iii  gtiic- 
-ral  be  unfavourable  lo  all  Sutts  of  improvement.  Thfe  diRiculty  in 
obtaining  capital  to  carry  them  on  with  spirit  \  the  scalrcity  of  hands, 
owing  to  the  demands  of  .the  army  and  na^'y  ^  and,  in  remote  situa- 
tions, the  trouble  attending  the  procuring  seeds  and  tJthcr  articks 
by  sea,  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  skilful  labourers, 
where  they  are  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  any  new  system,  are 
till  hostile  to  aclivc  and  great  exertions  liut  if  that  was  the  case  on 
former  occaiicns  it  is  still  more  so  at  present,  when  we  arc  threaten- 
■Qwcii  v.'ith  all  the  horrors  of  conquest,  by  tlic  wost  powerful  state  that 
has  arisen  in  modern  times  ;  and  when  people  in  general  Sccm  more 
inclined  to  coii^dcr  what  are  the  best  means  of^ireseiving  what  they 
have  got,  than  of  acquiring  more..  It  were  much  to  be  regretted, 
liowever,  if  such  a  spirit  were -to  become  general.  If  that  should  be 
•the  case,  this  counti-y  w'ould  soon  become  unable  to  persevere  in  so 
arduous  a  contest.  The  b^st  foundation  of  its  strength  is  tl\e  cultiva- 
lion  and  produce  of  its  own  soil,  and  if,  in  additicm  to  the  other  cala- 
mities of  war,  we  were  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  depruding  on  fo- 
reign nations  for  anj  large  proportion  of  our  subsistence  at  a  time  when 
commerce  must  necessarily  be  considerably  dirainiplied,  our  wealth 
would  quickly  disappear,  and  our  dis^ic«*cs  would  accumulate  to  a 
height  which  might  procl'jce  the  vy:.*,i  »hsastrous  col. sequencer?.  This 
is  a  subject  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  attract  the  attention  of 
parliament,  and  that  some  system  will  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  the  landed  and  the  farming  interests,  with  the  meai>s  of. 
carrying  on  the  cultix  ation  and  improvement  of  the  country,  if  p(  ssi- 
blc  with  greater  energy  than  ever,  as  the  best  mode  of  enabling  us  to 
prosecute  the  present  war,  with  additional  spirit  and  success. 

In  addition  to  the  calamities  of  war,  the  last  season  also,  was,  on  the 
whole,  hivjhly  unfavourable  to  agricultural  improvements.  The  spring 
and  the  be,f:;!nnii.g  of  summer  were  cold  and  un[;cnial  j  and  though  the 
months  of  July  and  August  were  dry,  and  confcqucr.tly  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  operation  of  burning,  yet  from  the  want  of  rain  at  that 
critical  penod  of  the  season,  the  crop  of  this  year  has  but  little  straw, 
and  thongh  the  quality  of  the  grahi  is  wliolesome,  yet  it  is  hardly  equal 
in  quantity  to  the  average  produce  of  Cr/ithncss.  This  is  the  raorc  to 
be  lamented,  as  the  preceding  crop  turned  out  a  worse  one  than  any 
remembered  in  thut  count v  for  some  years. 

Inverness 
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Inverness^shire.  ' 

Mr  Telford,  engineer,  spent  a  great  part  of  the  summer  in  taking 
the  levels  and  lining  of  the  great  Caledonian  Canal,  from  Tort  Wil- 
liam to  Inveniess,  a  distance  of  sixty  mil<;s,  only  twenty  of  which 
require  cutting,  the  remainder  being  iresh  water  lochs,  and  an  arm 
of  the  sea.  There  are  a  great  number  of  men  alrcfidy  employed  in  the 
quarrying  of  stones,  and  in  the  erecting  of  wooden  barracks  for  the 
work  people  j  but  no  general  commencement  of  the  undertaking  will 
take  place  till  the  beginning  of  next  spring,  when  it  certainly  will  pro*, 
ceed  with  vigour.  Mr  Telford's  estimate  of  the  expence  of  roads  and 
bridges  proposed  to  be  executed  in  the  Highland  districts,  amouirts  to 
L.  192,000,  whereof  it  is  intended  to  raise  one  half  by  an  asse^'s- 
ment  upon  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  different  counties  in  which 
such  roads  and  bridges  are  respectively  situated,  and  the  other  half  go- 
vernment mean  to  supply.  The  gentlemen  of  this  county  (a  few  ex- 
cepted) have  already  come  forward  with  a  volr.ntaiy  offer  of  their 
share  of  the  expence  5  and  if  those,  who  have  not  consented,  refuse  to 
meet  the  liberal  views  of  government,  an  application  v^iil  be  made  to 
parliament  for  j^ower  to  assess  them  in  their  several  proporlloiis.  The 
general  advantages  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  in  particular  to  this 
county,  that  must  result  from  the  public  works  now  in  contemplation, 
ought  to  silence  all  opposition,  and  cause  the  proceedings,  in  every 
btage,  to  be  forwarded  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  alacrity. 

1  formerly  mentioned  that  the  Caledonian  canal  ^vill  run  through 
my  farm,  fully  more  than  a  mile,  and  on  that  account  I  must  suCcr  con- 
siderably. I^esides,  it  approaches  within  250  yards  of  the  front  of  my 
house,  and  will  cut  through  several  of  my  fields.  I  hardly  think  it 
possible  that  a  suitable  compensation  can  be  a^varded  to  mc  ;  for  as 
tenant  the  injury  done  will  be  great  in  the  first  instance,  though  even- 
tually the  proprietor  may  be  amply  benefited. 

Morajs/jtre, 

Obsf.rvinc,  v.Iih  much  satisfaction,  in  your  valuable  miscellany, 
an  anxious  desire  to  promote  and  animate  that  spirit  of  improvement 
in  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  which  is  «o  rapidly  spreading  in 
all  directions,  and  hoping  that  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you  to  receive 
eome  account  of  the  impro\cments  in  IMorayshire  lately  undertaken, 
and  of  thoae  soon  intended,  I  send  you  the   following  sketch. 

The  most  prominer»t  is  that  by  which  our  corrjuunicalion  with  the 
eastern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  kingdom  will  nt  a//  tlmfs  be  kept 
open— A  Bridgk  o\kr  the  Spky  at  ro{.HABi:KS.  Whether  this 
object  be  viewed  as  the  only  link  v.antcu  to  complete  the  vast  chain 


EOftaUK*  *   »i^    j».».4*»vy       T)  itjv  It     kill?    l/4*i.lgC    Wl««     (114\>AV.    fci^     btAW    (i**  .-t.<vi*>-    »•«• 

^Ikr^  to  the  mail,  and  even  to  tht  coLveyance  of  troops  aud  military 

store? 
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stores,  ^^bich  have  often  been  interrupted  for  days  by  the  magnitude 
and  rapidity  of  the  n\  er  in  floods,  will  be  gratefully  felt  \  while  essen- 
tial benelits  must  rcbult  from  it  to  this  county  in  particular  by  the  ready 
admission  of  that  valuable,  andmuch  wanted  aiticie,  lime,  which  a- 
bounds  in  llie  neighbouring  county  of  !Bi«ntT;  hom  the  immediate  im- 
piovtmcnt  of  a  large  tract  of  level  luoor  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge 
on  which  there  is  an  intention  to  establish  a  village;  and  especially 
from  the  inducement  it  holds  out  to  the  great  dealers  in  cattle,  to  ex- 
tend the  tour  of  their  purchases  to  this  quarter,  where  theie  arc  always 
considerable  quantities  of  stock,  and  which  the  hazardous  and  vexa- 
tious interruptions  occasioned  by  fording  the  Spey,  have  hitherto 
tended  to  prevent. 

It  cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure  to  every  liberal  mind,  to  know  that 
the  chief  obstacle  to  this  great  work  has  been  happily  overcome  dut- 
ing  this  summer,  by  the  erection  of  the  three  principal  Piers  which 
are  now  quite  ready  to  receive  the  arches.  The  ex  pence  of  this  bridge 
(from  12  to  14000I.)  is  to^be  defrayed  by  Government  aid,  by  pubhc 
subscriptions,  and  by  the  libcrahty  of  that  noble  family  on  whose 
property  it  stands.  Wlien  it  is  finished  his  Grace  of  Gordcm  will  enjoy 
the  gratifyii)^  reilt;ctinn,that  in  his  own  time  he  has  begun  and  complet- 
ed a  raajrniricent  cattle,  an  elegant  church,  and  a  mc^t  useful  bridge. 

Anotl\cr  important  improvement,  and  intlnnitcly  connected  with  the 
preceding,  is  to  be  found  hi  the  unanin^ous  resolution  of  our  last 
county  meeting,  to  a])})ly  for  an  act  of  Parlii;me!it  for  making  turnfiile 
the '^rcat  lejuiing  post  rosd,  and  our  principal  crossroads.  From  the 
talents  and  pcrs(•^e^ing  zcal  of  the  committee,  towhcm  this  important 
ririttcr  is  tntru^tet^,  evv'iy  hcpc  niwy  be  in'Jiili;f:J  of  its  cBectual  and 
iJptedy  ac(  omph-hnient.  '1  he  acKantuges  uriMP.g  to  ajmculturc,  to 
trade,  to  safe  arde^pediricus  tiavtllinjzh  nr.j  the  introduction  of  !/W/?^/itf 
rocAds  h;\s  Letn  >u  practically  demonstrated  by  their  adoption  in  evcrv 
part  ot  the  ii.land,  that  no  iietter  argiinienl,  (tho'  many  must  always 
•jirise  out  o<  local  circunistar.ce*?'^  ni)r  ii:('««.<i  anv  ether,  is.  necessarv  to 
demoi.strate  tleir  utility.  This  line  v^  Tunrj.ikc,  by  Continuing  that 
now  foimir^  in  the  countic*:  of  x'Vbei'det)!  and  Kanft,  will  extend  the 
public  accoiv.modation  in  this  way  frcm  the  southern  to  nearly  the 
norlhem  extremitv  of  the  kinydcnii  :  and  ve  ean!H»t  doubt  but  it  will 
be  taken  up  and  acted  on  by  tlie  counl'es  of  Ir.verness  and  Ross,  wirh 
all  that  energy  and  sprit  %\hich  cliiiracterizts  them  in  every  public 
undertaking. 

A  substar.tial  and  very  hand^'ome  bridge  of  two  arches  ccros?  the 
I^ossie,  j't  the  ca<t  end  of  E'gin  nnd  near  the  Cathedral,  which  was 
founded  in  June  la^t,  is  now  con'j^kated.  By  it  the  communication 
with  our  sea-vctt,  Lo?Memouth,  a^^d  with  the  eastern  part  of  the  cdun- 
ty.  fcinxrly  often  irtorruj-cd  by  tloods  in  the  river,  is  secured  at  all 
times.  W'liile  this  cp'ientjal  acconimedation  is  provided,  the  Approach 
to  the  l(n«'r.  in  this  diieclic^n,  presents  a  nicst  picturesque  and  richly 
varied  land.^caj^e.  The  work  has  been  defrayed  by  public  subscrip* 
tions,  [;nd  executed  by  Mr  Burns. 

A  f<;v»'  spirited  farmers  have  suggested  the  idea,  and  are  ready  to 
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tarry  it  into  execution,  of  making  a  Navigable  Canal  from  Lossie- 
mouth to  within  one  mile  of  the  market-cross  of  Elgin.     The  advan- 
tages proposed  by  this  undertaking  are — Draining  the  very  extensive 
loch  of  Spynie,  which  contains  a  surface  of  1500  acres  at  least,  of  the 
finest  clay  and  loamy  lands,  that  would  produce  the  richest  crops  for 
many  years  without  manure  \ — and  also  a  material  saving  in  the  car- 
riage of  heavy  articles,  by  supplying  the  county  on  the  line  of  the  Ca- 
nal, and  the  town  of  Elgin,  with  lime,  coals,  and  goods,  and  bring- 
ing from  thence  for  export,  at  Lossiemouth,  com  and  such  manufac- 
tures as  the  county  produces.     The  natural  advantages,  which  the 
proposed  line  possesses,  are  so  peculiar  and  so  great  that,  tho'  the 
extreme  distance  be  nearly  six  miles,  it  is  calculated  that  the   work 
would  only  co.-t  200ol.     Ho^v  much   then  is  it  to   be  wished  that 
the  heritors,  thro'  whose  property  it  must  pass,  may  hold  forth-  that 
encouragement  which  the  enterprise  and  spirit  of  the  proposers  deserve 
and  require. 

While  I  um  endeavouring  to  give  your  readers  some  idea  of  those 
attempts  at  public  improvement  in  this  county,  allow  me  to  mention, 
with  much  respect,  the  conduct  of  Joseph  King,  of  Newmiln,  Esq. 
proprietor  of  some  valuable  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elgin. 
This  gentleman,  on  coming  lately  to  the  succession  of  a  family  estate, 
and  findii^g  part  of  it  had  been  for  time  immemorial,  subject  to  the 
inroads  of  the  river  Lossic,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  resist 
them,  immediately  built  a  water  dyke  in  the  most  substantial  and  best 
manner,  and  of  no  less  extent  than  2300  ells,  which,  tho'  done  at  a 
very  considerable  expence,  has  not  only  repaid  the  interest  annually, 
but  will  return  all  the  money  expended,  in  a  few  years.  He  has  also 
led  the  way  in  the  embarkment  and  improvement  of  that  large  run- 
ridge  field  called  the  /Juchtenpart  Lands^  the  division  of  which  was 
noticed  in  your  9th  No.  He  has  there  thrown  up  looo  ells  of  a  very 
broad  well  (ini^htd  w.^tcr  dyke  that  completely  seciu-es  his  proportion 
from  the  Lossie,  and,  by  opening  a  new  pasi^age  for  the  river  and  cover- 
in?  what  was  formerlv  its  bed  with  18  inches  of  rich  loamy  niould  from 
aTi  adioinirg  field,  he  has  gained  several  acres,  which  will  amply  re- 
pay all  his  outlay  in  a  short  period.  The  pleasure,  the  security,  and 
the  a:lva:;tages  which  he  derives  from  spirited  aiwl  judicious  improve- 
Bients  it  is  hoped  will  stimulate  others  *'  to  y:o  and  do  like\^^se." 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  this  communication,  and  as  in  <:omc 
degree  connected  with  it,  altho'  I  fear  your  patience  is  alraady  ex- 
hauitcd,  I  cannot  omit  noticing,  with  much  praise  and  with  the  sin- 
cerest  wishes  for  its  success,  an  attempt  by  the  Moiayshirc  Farmer 
Club  to  carrv  into  effect  a  scheme  of  very  considerable  extent,  antl 
surely  of  the  most  benevolent  nature. — yj  Fuml  fur  the  benefit  of  IVi- 
ifowty  Orphans^  and  dtcayed  members^  on  a  ld>er(il plan.  The  dr.ttt 
of  Rules,  and  Rceulations,  wltli  culculaiiui'.s  of  the  r^rt^miums  and 
atinuities,  i*?  now  piinted  and  In  circulation.  ^Mthnu^h  tlic  idea  cri- 
oinated  with  that  socI».'ty,  it  is  1  y  no  me^fns  int«*nr>i;d  to  he  ccnrn:^J 
to  them  J  respectable  perwjns  of  every  profession  aiv'  readiiy  admitted. 
l*hc  annuities  are  'iuch  as  to  make  it  ja  object   wcrlhy  the  altcntioa 
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of  all  ranks,  and  the  calculations  ha\nng  been  made  bj  Willia^ 
Moro;an,  Esq.  nephew  of  the  late  celebrated  Dr  Price,  and  perhaps 
at  this  moment,  the  most  eminent  calculator  in  £urope,  gives  as  anc- 
tion  and  an  authority  to  this  scheme  which  few  others  possess. 

East  Lothiartm 

The  weather,  during  the  year  1803,  was  unfavourable  In  many  re- 
spects to  the  husbandry  of  this  county,  b^tin  others  it  proved  equal- 
ly propitious.  From  the  last  week  of  February  to  the  same  timjB 
of  May,  a  single  shower  hardly  fell,  consequently,  many  fields  of 
spring  p  ruin  were  stunted  at  the  outset.  In  the  first  and  second  weeks 
of  June,  some  genial  rain<,  though  not  to  a  great  extent,  were  recei- 
ved, but  their  effect  was  prevented  by  high  gales  of  wind,  which  im- 
mediately followed.  Little  moisture  dropped  in  Julyf  and  though  a 
larger  supply  was  furnished  in  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent  month, 
yet  from  the  ground  being  completely  dried  beforehand,  less  benefit 
was  derived  than  otherwise  might  have  been  expected. 

U  o  per:}ons  intimately  acquainted  with  the  general  nature  <^  £ast 
Lothian  soils,  it  will  readily  appear,  that  a  drought  of  such  uncommoH 
length  and  severity,  %vould  operate  upon  the  different  districts  of  the 
county  in  very  different  ways;  and  that  land,  recently  turned  up,  would, 
in  every  case,  be  much  more  injured  than  where  the  preparations  had 
been  maile  at  an  earlier  period.  A  considerable  part  01  the  soil  is  of 
a  light  gravelly  nature,  or,  what  is  nearly  the  some  thing,  is  incum- 
bent on  a  free  and  open  bottom.  Fields  of  this  description,  except 
where  winter  wheat  had  been  sown,  suffered  materially  \  and  upon  dry 
sands  the  crops  were  nearly  burnt  up  by  the  scorching  rays  of  the  Ju- 
ly sun.  The  inland  parts,  where  clay  and  loam  of  different  varieties 
predominate,  were  only  partially  injured,  though  the  several  crops 
were,  even  in  these  situations,  of  much  less  bulk  than  those  custo- 
marily produced. 

Notwithsandhig  these  adverse  circumstances,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe,  that,  taking  the  county  in  the  aggregate,  it  will  be  finally 
ascertained,  that  the  quantity  of  grain  produced  m  1 803  approximates 
to  an  average.  The  diversity  of  soil  already  noticed,  reudeis  weather^ 
confessedly  injurious  to  one  district,  beneficial  to  others^  and  when 
it  is  considered,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  arable  land  is  annually  de- 
voted to  the  growth  of  wheat,  which  is  rarely  injured  by  dry  weather, 
perh?ps  it  will  be  allowed,  that  the  husbandmen  of  this  county  have  not 
much  cause  to  complain  of  a  bad  season.  Individuals  may  have  suffered 
considerably,  but  an  equal  benefit  was  gained  by  others  situated  un- 
der different  circumstances.  Those  who  deal  largely  in  the  grass  and 
tuniip  husbaTidry  undoubtedly  sustained  much  loss  \  indeed  over  the 
whole  coast  side  district  the  season  proved  less  or  more  adver^K  to  the 
occupiers. 

A  concise  abstract  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  accompany- 
ing this  uncommon  season  shall  now  be  given.  Tliis  of  course'  must 
be  restricted  to  general  circumstances,  seeing  that  to  descend  to  mi- 
nute particulars  would  be  an  impracticable  attempt. 
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j^Jvantages, 

Svery  furrow  given  to  the  ground  from  the  commencement  of^ 
spring  seed  to  the  present  day,  contributed  to  promote  the  objects' fpi 
which  ploughing  is  bestowed,  and  neither  time  nor  labour  were  for  one 
<]#y  lost  or  mi^pplled*  The  spring  seeds  were  completely  harrowed, 
inith  soiti«  trifling  exceptions  of  barley  after  turnips,  which  were  late 
<jj  being  removed.  The  fallows  were  suplcieutly  wrought,  and  gene- 
F«lly  received  more  furrows  than  usuaj.  The  turnip  fields  were  bet- 
ter cleaned,  and  at  less  expcnce  than  generally  occurs.  Every  branch 
of  harvest  work,  from  tht*  cuaing  of  the  crop,  tiothc  safe  ingatherlng^ 
there9f,  was  performed  exjieditlously,.  and  et  less  cost  than  in  seasons 
«f  a  ditferent  decjcription,  though  wages  at  the  same  time  were  high. 
Tbe  sowing  of  wheat  was  finished  in  good  time,  and  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  ever  known  >  and  field  labour  of  every  kind  is  far  advanced  r 

Disa4i^tualages» 

■Several  barley  fields  could  not  be  got  sown  in  due  time,  which  oc- 
casioned an  imperfect  braird,  and  an  unequal  crop.  Hay  proved  uni- 
versally very  light,  not  an  hundred  stone  per  acre,  in  general  cases  \. 
and  where  eaten  down  in  spring,  was  hardly  v.orth  the  cutting.  The 
pastures  continued  miserably  bare  throughout  the  year.  Many  far- 
mers were  in  want  of  water  for  the  u«i«  of  their  live  stQck.  Turnips 
wor^  than  cvc-r  known,  (cw  field <  l^iiig  equal  to  half  a  c?op,  and  in 
numerous  insiam  es  they  wcic  ploughed  down.  Oats  severely  injured 
by  CHterpillars,  auxl  worse  in  quality  by  many  per  cent,  than  custo- 
xnary.  Beans  u}ion  all  light  soils  so  bad  as  to  yield  little  more  than 
the  seed  S'jWii.  Young  grasses  .planted  badly,  and  in  various  fields 
failed  eitircly.  Fodder  generally  scarce,  and  the  stack  yards  in  cvc^ 
ry  quarter  fully  one  fourth  less  m  size  than  those  of  the  preceding 
year. 

Such  Ik  is  believed  is  a  tolerably  correct  picture  of  East  LothiaTi 
husbandry  for  the  year  1803,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  justly  inferred, 
that  any  loss  sustained  was  abundantly  compensated  by  the  superior 
opportunities  enjoyed  of  executing  every  branch  of  niral  work  with 
regularity  imd  jierfcctness.  I'he  soils  of  the  county  are  so  different^ 
that  no  bcasDii,  wliich  answers  in  every  respect  for  one  description,  will 
suit  those  of  an  o^jpositc  character.  In  fiew  years  however  have  the 
4tstinguishing  line:;  been  so  clearly  marked  out  as  in  the  present, 
except  perhaps  in  the  fatal  1799,  when  the  consequences  were  si- 
nular,  though  directly  opposite.  The  coast  side  lands  Nourished 
IQ  that  year,  \^!liISt  the  internal  parts  of  the  county  v«'erc  drowned  by 
flKMSture  and  starved  by  cold. 

Though  linit  was  used  this  year  to  a  considerable  extent,  yet  it  is 
•  dubious  point  wliether  the  quantity  will  equal  that  of  the  preced- 
ing  one.  A  general  opinion  was  at  one  time  entertained,  dxat,  as  the 
pnble  land  of  the  county  had  been  limed  at  a  former  period,  it  could 
jMX  be  banditcd  by  3  repetiiion  o£  the  article  y  but  this  being  now  re- 
futed 
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futed  by  positive  facts,  calcareous  manure  has  been  latterly  applied 
ver  •  extensively.  Indeed  lime  may  safely  be  considered  as  the  basb  of 
East  Lothian  husbandry,  rarely  neglecting  to  operate,  provided  a  full 
dose  has  been  bestowed. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  introduce  a  new  road  bill  for  this  county  in- 
to the  present  session  of  parliament,  though  the  act  passed  in  1793,  '* 
not  half  expired.  Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  premature  step, 
but  it  is  beIie^'ed  the  true  one  is,  to  get  the  sanction  of  parliament  for 
granting  a  considerable  sum  out  of  the  fiinds  of  this  county,  in  aid  of  the 
new  bridge  at  Musselburgh  in  the  conterminous  county.  It  was  originally 
intended  to  draw  pontage  there,  but,  in  consequence  of  this  grant,  none 
mil  be  levied.  Trnvellers,  to  be  sure,  must  admire  the  generosity  of 
this  county  in  subjecting  itself  to  a  heavy  expence,  in  order  that  they 
may  pass  free,  for  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  measure  is  nothing 
more  than  that  the  good  people  of  East  Lothian  arc  to  pay  pontage 
for  all  those  who  travel  from  the  most  di.stant  parts  of  the  island  to 
the  Scotch  metropolis.  It  is  also  proposed  to  place  a  number  of  the 
bye  roads  under  the  turnpike  system  •,  a  measure  probably  very  ne- 
cessar*-',  though  it  must  excite  surprise  that  the  most  public  cross  road 
in  the  couiUy,  a  ror.d  L-iidi.->g  from  one  royal  burgh  to  another,  and 
presently  in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  is  not  included. 

A  very  co-nplete  thrashing  machine  of  extensive  powers,  to  be 
worked  by  \\a:er,  has  lately  been  erected  upon  the  farm  of  Bcil 
Grange,  in  the  natural  possession  of  Air  Hamilton  Nisbet  of  I^rle- 
ton  and  Beil.  \\'e  rejoice  when  gentlemen  of  aflluent  fortunes  dis- 
play attention  to  such  matters,  and  can  safely  declare,  that  Mr  N. 
carries  on  every  branch  of  his  numerous  rural  undertakings  with  vi- 
gour and  judgnient.  Gentlemen  of  landed  property  ought  either 
to  farm  well,  or  they  ought  not  to  farm  at  all. 

Ayrshire. 

Taking  crop  1803  throughout  the  whole  county,  I  believe  it  may 
be  tern^.ed  a  ;^ooJ  one,  that  is,  a  crop  e(|ual  to  an  average  of  years  takoi 
together.  Since  the  beginning  of  June  we  have  had  one  of  the  finest 
seasons  ever  remembered  ;  dr)  v^cuther  in  abundance,  with  such  alter- 
nate rains  as  were  perfectly  su^Hcient  for  promoting  aiid  keeping  up 
vegetation,  by  which  means  the  gr?in  "was  completely  filled  and  ri- 
pened ;  and  if  sloth  or  c«reles^;iess  did  not  intervene,  it  was  next  to 
impossible  that  it  could  be  lost  in  harvcstinjr.  The  extreme  cold  and 
unfavourable  weather  in  April,  and  the  whole  of  May,  chilling  the 
seed  and  younj;  rising  jilanf?,  rendered  the  crop  thinner  than  usoal  j 
but  the  superior  quality  will  probably  supply  that  deficiency.  In 
S(mic  j^ rounds  in  here  the  cold,  frost,  il'-et,  and  hail  did  not  entirely 
kill  the  plant*^,  t'l-cy  VL-tarded  thtlr  growth  till  the  more  favourable 
weather  in.  Jnn'.*  s;irceeJcd.  Hence  an  after- growth  spnmg  up,  which 
in  niaT\y  places  ren;lcred  t!ie  harvesting  very  tedious  and  irregular.  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing  t-.'  "^f  c  scvcr-Ji  patches  of  green  and  half  ripfc 
corn  stand  for  two  or  tl.rce  v«  ceki  in  the  same  field,  after  that  the  o- 

ther 
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Acr  parts  had  been  cut  do\\*n  and  carried  off.  But  with  this  little 
disadvantage,  the  counties  of  Ayr,  W'igton,  Kircudbiiglit  and  Dum- 
frics,  it  IS  believed,  have  more  abundant  crops,  and  of  better  quality, 
«t  least,  of  Oats,  than  most  other  parts  of  Britain,  this  season,  can 
Doast  of  5  and  the  inhabitants  have  much  reason  *  to  praise  the  Lord 
fcr  his  goodness'  to  them  in  this  respect,  which  ^\ill  help  to  ccm. 
pwisate  for  a  «ore  evil  with  which  they  have  been  visit<?d. 

A  considerable  part  cf  the  shire  of  Ayr,  particularly  Carrick,  ard 
*  great  proportion  of  the  three  counties  laft  mentioned,  bcin^  breed- 
Wg  and  grafinc^  diftri£ls,    their   fuccels   and  general   prolptuitv   de« 
pend  upoa  the  value  and  ready  fale  of  their  cattle  and  Ihecp,  which, 
for  the  moft  part,   are   driven  to  the  Englifli  markets.      The  farmers 
ftock  was  bought  in  at  the  end  of  the  laft  fcafon,  and   boe^inninir  of 
*his,  at  extravagant  high  prices,  and  the  keep  in  England  haviiip- fniJ^ 
^,  manuF.j<^ures  being  in  a  great  mealure  at  a  ftand,  and  the  bankers 
finding  it  neceflary  to  contrail  their  credit,  the  value  of  live  ftock  has 
tNTcatly  diminiihod.    Sales  arc   ;it  a  ftand  ;  numerous  bankruptcies  a- 
inong  the  chief  cattle  dealers  have  cnfued,  and  fpread  diftref;*  and  de« 
folatiun  among  many  wortiiy  iind  rcfptcftablc  families. 

Experience  ought  to  teach  wifdom  •  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  thi$ 
calamity  will  (hew  the  folly  of  too  much  Jpeculation  m  an  article 
which  depends  upon  the  feafons,  which  no  human  fagacity  can  calcu- 
late ;  and  upon  tradj  and  manufadlures,  which  a  breath  of  wind  caa 
ovcrfet. 

Tiveedale, 

Through  the  greater  part  of  this  county,  the  fummer  drought  wa? 
.felt  fcvcrcly,  and  the  pafturcs  were  thereby  much  curtailed.  About 
the  latter  end  of  [ulv,  and  iirft  of  Aucuft,  milch  cows  were  fo  fiiutcd 
in  their  pafture,  that  through  the  night,  and  at  mid  day,  they  ale  hii 
years  ftraw  in  the  houic  as  fmikly  as  they  would  have  done  ut  Chrift- 
mas,  with  a  fiorm  of  Inow  upon  the  ground.  Tiie  uncommon  hail 
(howers,  which  fell  on  the  20th  of  July,  did  much  damage,  by  break- 
ing fky-lights,  perforating  the  leaves  of  turnip**,  and  tearing  the  leaver 
from,  or  cutting  char  ov^r  the  fiems  of  the  potatoes;  fortunately  in 
the  cultivated  part  of  the  county,  its  tract  was  confined  to  a  nariow 
range  of  about  one  mile  in  krgth,  and  four  in  breadth,  acrofsthc  wa- 
ter heads  of  Linto::  aiul  NcwLnd  parilhes. 

The  clLct  ot  tl:c  cold  spring  weather,  was  more  discemable  upon 
Potatoes  than  upon  any  oihcr  crop  5  and  in  the  low  ground  this  tf- 
Culent  was  maleriallv  dama<red  bv  the  early  autumn  frost.  In  the 
night  bctuixi  ihc  uih  and  2ii>t  of  August,  though  the  frcst  was  not 
so  severe  as  to  cause  perceptible  hurt  to  the  ccrn  crops,  yet  the  Pc- 
tatocs  suffered  consiiicrably.  'i  hey  are  not  thoroughly  ripened  this 
season,  and  probably  may  be  rated  at  one  tlr.rd  below  an  average 
crop,  'i  he  Tncedule  species,  (as  they  are  called  here)  v.h»'h  is  a 
large  romid  polatoc,  with  ihc  eyes  deeply  indented,  aie  by  iai  the 
^st  crop ;  cxtendiri^  in  some  cabcs  bv  computation  of  cart  loads,  to 
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fifty  bolls,  of  ahnut  ftnir  c^rt.  each,  per  Scotch  acre.  It  has  JMen'K" 
marked  lis  a  sin^rulnrity,  this  fall,  that  the  ash  leaves  scmained  long- 
est green,  thf)ogh  generally  the  first  in  falling  ;  the  spring  frosts  bad* 
in  fact,  nipped  their  buds  when  beginning  to  burst,  so  that  they  had  to 
bud  anew,  and  of  course  their  leaves  were  younger  and  more  vigoroitf ; 
Sind  though  the  harvest  frost  suliccd  to  wither  the  potatoe  leaves,  it 

^had  not  been  sutiiciently  hard  to  reach  the  ash  leaf  (susceptible  ai 
it  has  been  remarked  to  be)  from  its  elevated  situation,  and  particu- 
larly from  il.i  being  in  a  more  vigorous  state  of  growth  \  in  which 
respect  its  susceptibility  of  ■  frost  biting,  would' seem  to  follow  the 
analogy  of  that  of  OaU,  as  noticed  in  the  fiftc«nth  numhttry  and  else- 
where. 

The  turnip  crop,  the  feed  of  which  i.^  here  fown  early,  tocompcn- 
fatc  by  allowancL'  of  lon^rer  tim<*  for  growth,  for  backward ncfs  of  cU-* 
mate,  had  m.'.de  -cry  little  progR'fs  till  the  rains  in  September  arrived^ 
Though  there  wrre  few  complaints  of  a  deficiency  of  plants,  yet  thcf 
fcen:  •:!  to  bfjv)'ne  ftiintcd  bv  tii.  liotight,  few  being  found  above  the 
fee  of  oni:'j  [\xx.  The  Ic'ivoc;  h.  vl  uiramed  a  yellow  appearance,  in- 
terpreted byfo:nc  into  r;y><r;;r^'f;  whence  it  was  concluded,  that  no  fur- 
ther incrcale  of  bntb  could  be  expected,  the  plant  being  fuppofed  to 
have  reached  maturity.  Tl)is  Munchaufeman  analogio  reafbning  has* 
however,  been  eventually  contradicted  by  the  fafts ;  for  after  rain  was 

.  feccived,  the  fields  gradually  afTiimed  a  living,  green  appeara&ce,  and  the 
bulbs  h::ve  fliicc  increased  at  Iciift  to  double,  if  not  triple  (ize.  laihort^ 
the  crop  of  this  root  will,  every  where  in  this  county,  turn  out  equal 
to  Xi\  average:  one  ;  iuid  by  furnilhing  our  flocks  with  food  longer 
than  lirft  cxpc'c'ltd,  may  contribute  to  leflen  the  prcfcnt  market  glut, 
and  provide  fiippUes  at  a  period  when  riie  failure  in  otlter  diflnds 
may  oroafion  a  d'ficicncy. 

The  prices  of  Scotch  brer  and  barley,  muft  depend  on  what  be- 
comes of  the  m  jll  tttX.  IVny  do  you  think  that  there  i<  any  probabi4 
I'ty  01  our  aiiiMnj"-  at  th:.t  fuhftiiutiGnating  dexterity  in  converting oiiO' 
fpccics  of  ^^rain  fo  comj>^cirly  to  ilu-  ufes-  to  which  a  different  fpecies 
is  at  preft;nt  exclulively  applied,  as  that  the  prices  fhaJl  completely  a« 
malc^amatc  r  or  fhall  the  ]>rl(:e>  of  e.^ch  continue  entirely  to  depend 
upon  the  quanhty  in  wiiich  it  i>  individually  produced  in  each  feaJbn 2 

Mid  I 'th'ian: 

The  only  thing  that  occurs  ai  novel  in  hufbandry,  is  a  praftice 
lately  adopted  by  a  few  farmers  in  this  county,  in  the  management  of 
wheat  ia  L'l.  The  v.heat  is  fown  broadcaft,  and  after  giving  the 
ground  a  I'-'^le,  or  at  moft  a  doable  time  of  the  harrows,  it  is  imme- 
dirttjly  rid^c  !  up  iato  drills,  like  tu.nips.  Some  do  it  by  giving  c« 
\cry  drill  a  r:v.  id  of  the  plough,  others  at  once  by  the  plough,  with 
a  double  mould  board,  and  thus  it  remains  all  winter.  The  oftenfie 
ble  atlvaitta  ;c3  ixvc  laid  to  be,  th.it  it  ki'eps  the  laud  completely  dry, 
ii:id  leaves  a  rou^itr  mould  on  the  furfacc. 

To  foeculate  ei.her  uron  the  advantaofcs  or  difadvanta^es  of  thi». 
practice  would  be  prcmntur.?,  but  it  is  pretty  evident^  that^  ^V^  ^*'* 
tain  foils,  and  in  nuny  i':»fons,it  would  be  inadmilEUef  At  it  would 
j^pacU  and  work  the  land  into  ii  kind  of  ^aflc. 
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^nerally  faid,  that  money  is  the  finelvs  of  war;  the  fame  may 
ed^  with  equal  propriety,  when  applied  to  the  improvement 
ioration  of  the  foil.  The  quantity  of  liihe  purchafed  ^om  the 
this  neighbourhood  in  one  feafon,  is  generally  in  proportion, 
uantity  of  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  %  and  it  can  be 
,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  whether  the  fale  is  to  be  fmart  or 
the  nature  of  the  crops  and  markets  of  the  preceding  year. 
;s  of  the  bygone  feafon  were  a  good  deal  below  an  average^ 
o  the  prices  of  lafl  year  being  fo  low,  unlefs  with  farmers 
lerable  capital. 

jominable  pradlice  was  introduced  here  four  years  fmce,  by 
•ur  lime  proprietors,  who,  from  downright  greed,  took  the 
ito  her  own  hand :  Finding  it  a  loiing  concern,  various  modes 
brted  to  for  making  it  a  better  one,  and  at  laft  it  was  refolved 
nly  by  weight,  allowing  47  cwt*  to  be  a  boll  of  barky  mea- 
\\xi  this  is  not  the  worn  of  it,  having  a  coal  work  for  the  ufe 
ng  lime  only,  the  patriotic  refolution  was  formed,  of  giving 
for  the  other  lime  works,  unlefs  the  owners  would  come  in* 
ime  meafures. 

a  combination  was  formed  to  fell  only  by  weight :  And  this 
liible  pradlicc  calls  loudly  for  animadverfion  and  redrefs. 
:e  is  5^  per  cwt.  but  it  is  not  the  price,  biit  the  unhallowed 
of  compelling  people  to  give  a  premium  for  rendering  the 
:fs  pcrfeft,  that  is  complained  of;  it  being  felf  evident  that  the 
c  lime  ilone  is  burnt,  it  will  weigh  the  heavier;  neither  has 
hafer  any  proper  check,  as  few  farm  fervaats  underftand  or 
ch  about  the  matter.  Thus  a  great  lofs  is  fuilained  by  the 
3oth  in  refpcft  of  money  and  carriage,  while  the  full  benefk 
tide  is  withheld  from  the  land. 


•4T  OF  WHEAT  fold  in  Haddington  Market,  fw  ready  Moriey,  from 
of  December,  180a,  to  25th  November,  1803,  both  days  induilve. 

Bolls.          Proceeds.  Weekly                Monthly 

Average.  Average. 

L.  664     o     o  L.  I     6  ii-rr 

308   19    o  18  iiiV 

4JL2     60  19    9tV 

568    8    6  I    8  loA 

554  15    o  16  loA 


181 1    L.  2338    8    6  L.  I     8    oA 


L.I     7      2\i: 
I     5    9 

I    5    8,V 


1678  L«  2190    9    6 

■III        I'      I  ■■,    ■!         I      ■» 

Z   Z  2    2 
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i6o     .'Account  of  Wheat  sold  in  Haddington  Market  1803. 

Dates.      Bolls.  Proceeds.  Weekly               Montbl]f 

1803.  Average.  ATcnge 

Feb.   4.        451  L.  577  16    6  L.  I     5    7yV 

II.        396  488    69.  14    744 

18.        292  357     7     9  ^    A    5-i-r 

2j.        249  311  13    o  I     5    oA 

1388  L.  1735    40  L.I    5 


5  4tV 

5  8tV 

7  4-rT 

8  3tV 


Mar.  4. 

303     L.384  11 

9     L.  I 

i  I. 

34<5          444    5 

0          I 

j8. 

325          444  1 5 

9          I 

25- 

209           295   lO 

0          I 

July 


1183    L.  1569    26  L.1    6 


April  r. 

202 

L.  278  IS 

6 

L  I     7 

7-^ 

8. 

324 

449  H 

6 

I     7 

9tV 

^5- 

279 

390  18 

0 

I    8 

o-A- 

22. 

342 

477     ^ 

0 

I     7 

JVtt 

29. 

346 

477  12 

3 

»    7 

7iV 

1493   L.2C74     I     3 


Slay  6. 

285 

L.  39<>    3 

6    L.i     ^     9,V 

»3- 

478 

619    6 

0          1    5  io|4 

20. 

3Si 

510  10 

6          191 

27. 

432 

644  18 

0            19   IOy?^- 

1546  L.  2170  18     o  L.  I    8 


une  3. 

3^7 

L.  453    7 

3 

L.  I 

8 

7tV 

]0. 

332 

4/2  io 

0 

I 

8 

5.^^ 

n- 

301 

442    7 

3 

I 

9 

A     " 

4Tf 

24. 

457 

692  14 

0 

I 

10 

3V'x 

1407    L.  2060  18    6  L. 


I. 

439 

I 

.673  18 

0 

L 

• 

10 

8A 

8. 

343 

54 i   ^^ 

3 

It 

6-]-J 

^5- 

397 

60S  10 

0 

10 

7iv 

22. 

282 

446  13 

6 

II 

8.^r 
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Atteftcd  by  ARCH.  TOORICK,  Ckfk. 

I.  B.  *p^t  sboTe  relates  only  to  the  qnaotity  of  wheat  adoally  prefenled  it 
unriDets  bat  does  npt  include  whsc  is  tbgre  foM  by  f^uDfle.  which  it  >'ci| 
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ENGLAND. 

Northumberland* 

The  year  1803  has  been  rather  fingular  in  refpcft  to  ireather»fe&r 
as  apjricuhure  is  afFc<^ed  by  it.  The  froft  fct  in  ei^rly  in  Januaryiand 
continued  until  the  beginning  of  March  :  this  froft  was  forfomepnr-  - 
pofes  very  convenient,  as  leading  manure,  &c.  but  being  accompanied 
with  little  fnow,  it  proved  very  prejudicial  to  the  winter  wheats.  E-  \ 
vcr-green  trees  and  Ihrubs  fuffered  materially  from  the  cffefts  of  \ 
fome  of  thefe  froils  ;  many  plantations  of  iirs  were  turned  brown  on  | 
the  fides  expofed  to  the  euH  and  fouth,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  | 
having  fuffered  by  fire.  The  froft  ceafed  about  the  13th  of  March,  j 
and  was  fnccecdcd  by  remarkable  fine,  frefti,  dry  weather,  and  the  j 
fpring  iecd  was  ne\»cr  put  in  under  more  favourable  circumftances.  ] 
The  weather  continued  dry  and  cold  through  April,  May,  and  be-  ■ 
ginning  of  June,  and  fo  far  checked  vegetation  that  the  hay  crops 
were  very  ihort,  and  the  paftures  feldom  fcen  barer  ;  fome  fine  raina 
on  the  9ih,  loth,  and  nth  of  June  were  of  ufe  to  thegrafs  lands, and  ■ 
particularly  to  the  turnips  fown  about  that  period  ;  but  the  intcnfe  ' 
drought  which  immediately  fucceeded,  and  continued  through  the  ^ 
fummer,  difappointed  the  rational  hopes  which  the  cultivator  had  . 
entertained  from  the  uncommon  feed  time  he  had  been  favoured  i 
with. 

Upon  dry  foils,  the  dropght  prevented  oats  a^id  barley  from  getting  , 
lo  half  their  ufual  length,  and  in  many  places  they  were  arrcitcd  in  . 
the  ftiot-blade,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  below  an  average  crop.  Beans  .. 
from  the  fame  caufe  wpre  under  a  fimilar  predicament.  One  e&cl  of 
ihis  long  continued  drought  is,  that  the  quality  of  all  kinds  of  grai**  - 
is  good,  particularly  wheat,  there  being  few  defective  grains,  of  courfe  , 
it  gives  well  to  the  bufliel,  and  the  famples  were  never  ftiewn  in  grca^* 
cr  perfection. 

The  new  variety  of  oats,  called  the  potatoe  oat,  has  been  cnltivatcd 
here  with  great  avidity  for  3  or  4  years ;  the  crop  of  this  year,I  thin*» 
will  rather  check  their  cultivation  on  fo  extenfive  a  fcale,  as  it  ap- 
pears their  produce,  upon  poor  foils,  is  not  fo  great  as  if  thofc  Unos 
had  been  fown  with  lilainflcy  or  Angus  oats. 

The    cultivation  of  Rula  Baga,  fccms   to  be   gaining  ground  ifl 
|his  difirict,  as  it  appears  there  is  much  more  land  covered  with  them 
this  yf::!i  than  was  ever  obicrved  before ;  the  great    objedipn  hither*    ^ 
to    has    been   tlieir    iiiferior   fizc    to  the  common  turnip,  but  vhen 
it  is  coniidercd,  that  little  more  than  half  the  quantity  will  be  eaten  by 
Ihec'p;  than  of  commo:\  turnip,  the  objection  is  removed.      The  p^^    ' 
perty  of  bearing  tranlplantation,  and  their  fuperior  hardinefs  in  refining    < 
Iroft,  arc  ;.lfo  confiderable  recommendations,  as  well  as  their  being  ca»    ; 
pablc  of  bcin;;  put  into  heaps,  covered  with  ftraw  and  earth,  and  kept 
i^  that  f^atc  through  the  winter.  I  have  kept  fame  in  this  mods  frow 
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lie  !)eginning  of  January  to  the  middle  of  May,  in  as  found  and  per- 
^d  a  ilate  as  could  be  wifhed. 

I  am  happy  to  add,  that  the  prr£licc  of  drilling  beans  at  30  inches 
ntervals,  is  making  great  progref^  in  variou.-  diftrlcls,  which  I  conii- 
Icr  as  a  material  improvement ;  and  the  drilling  of  corn  crops,  parti- 
iilarly  wheat,  at  laj^,  or  12  i\chcs  intervals  is   alfo  becoming  more 
xtenfivcly  pra6lifed;  the    facility  with  which  the  intervals  are  horfe 
ind  hand  hoed,  completely  eradicate  wild  oats,  runch,  or  wild  muf- 
ard,  and  every  other  fpecics  of  annual  weeds  in  a  few  years  :  there 
s  a]fo  a  great  advantage  by  having  the  lands  fo  finely  pulverizec/  hy 
heie  hoeings,  for   the    clover   and    grafs  iecds,  which  are    covered 
>y  a  i;ew  horfe  hoe  harrow,  that  harrows  the  intervals  w^ithout  toiicii- 
ng  the  cofn. 

The  markets,  through  the  whole  of  this  year,  have  flu<^uated  very 
tttle.  Com  has  been  rather  below  par,  particularly  barley  :  for  live 
bck  there  was  a  depreflion  of  prices  in  September,  owing  to  the  cf- 
;cts  of  the  drought,  but  they  foon  after  got  up  to  their  former 
rices. 

This  year  will  'be  remembered  by  many  farmers  for  the  lofles 
aftaincd  by  the  rot  in  flieep,  though  the  difealc  was  occafioned  by 
lie  wet  weather  in  the  preceding  autumn  ;  confidcrable  numbers  of 
leep  of  this  dcfcription  have  b«eli  fold  at  half  their  value,  and  have 
;nded  to  keep  down  the  prices  of  good  mutton  for  feveral  weeks 
aft. 

Yu'.ljbire^ 

In  a  rctrofpe(ft  of  the  difTorcnt  periods  of  the  prefcnt  expiring  year,  we 
miiOt  help  oblerving,thut  the  ftate  of  the  weat-her,  though  at  iome  peri- 
rls»  a\A  in  fonic  places  very  tine,  and  unuRially  encouraging  to  agricul- 
ir*il  jiurluits,  yet,  that  on  the  whok,-the  refult  has  been  fingularly,  and 
ctrcir.cly  dilcouraging.  A  more  forward  and  favourable  fpring,  from  the 
iiibin^i'julontothccommcnccmentofthe  fummer  months,  was  fcarcely 
.'ci  experienced,;  but  the  fevere  drought  that  enfucd,  and  which conti- 
uod  here,  almoft  without  the  ilighteft  intermiflion  of  a  fliower,  till  the 
Iter  end  of  Autumn,  produced  fuch  a  defalcation  of  tlie  ordinary 
tfources  for  cattk,  both  in  regard  to  pafture,  fog,  turnips,  &c.  that 
ad  not  the  crop  of  hay  been  tolerable  in  burden,  and  excellent  in 
aality,  the  grcateft  diftrefs  muft  inevitably  have  been  the  confe- 
uence.  Although  the  plcafmg  frcflmcls  of  the  grafles,  with  the  much 
aproved  growth  of  tl>e  turnips,  plainly  progreffivc,  till  the  late,  and 
rcfent  hard  frofts,  forbid  the  farmer  to  defpair,  yet  the  general  incon- 
mience  has  bScn  great  and  trying.  Much  hay  has  already  bcencon- 
med,  and  thougii,  but  in  few  inftances,  thefe  difappointments 
>inl  to  improvement  in  modes  of  manageemcnt,  yet  feme  of  the  more 
itelligent  farmers  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  culture  of  Lu- 
jmc  for  foiling,  &c.  than  which,  probably  nothing  better  adapted  to 
m  purpafc  in  all  fcalbus  w.ill  be  dilcovcrcri  in  our  tijne. 

la 
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In  ihcfc  diftricli  the  genenl  prii6lice  of  hufbandry  on  drj  foils  18 di« 
rcfted  toward-:  the  ufiial  rotation  of,  i.  turnips,  broadcaft  ;  2.  barley;  3. 
clover,  or  bems  and  peafe  ;  4.  wheat,  or  rye  if  loo  fandy  and  dry^or 
wlient :  and  farms,  not  \umtx  than  ore  or  two  hundred  acres,  arc  moflly 
dcvnrcd  t  J  the  ploa;-h  for  that  rotation,  with  not  more  than  ten  oc 
tweiity  acrco  at  moft,  under  meadow  or  pafture,  beiides  {eedS|  &c.  in- 
foiiuif.h,  th  ;t  it  is  matter  of  perfe(^  wonder  and  adoniflimcnt  to  men  of 
rcfu^toM,  h(.w  the  pompous  teams  of  5  or  6  fat,  heavy  drau^t  horicsi 
hah  vvLikcd,  and  mar.itained  at  an  exp^ncc,  jrobably,  of  not  lefs  than 
3O1.  per  I'.oric  per  annum,  can  pcfiibly  be  fupported  on  luch  fmall 
parcels  of  land,  befide  the  heavy  dcmuuds  on  the  other  produce  for 
rent,  waj;c.s  taxes,  5rc.  &c.  In  Ihort,  Aothing  but  downright  neccPy 
wdl  ever  inchice  the  farmers  to  ufe  that  far  more  ufeful  and  profita- 
ble animiil,  the  ox,  for  all  the  petty  labours  of  fuch  fmall  farms. 

On  the  clay  foiio,  ti.e  practice  is  to  work  them  for  the  rotation  of, 
1.  fiijiow;  2.  wl'icat,   or  barley  ;  3.  beans,   or   clover;    4.  wdieat,  01 
pats.     Biu    a;j,thc  v/heat  crops  are  fcarcely  ever  mown,  about  a  ton 
of   ftia'.v  j;cr  acre  bcin^-;  hit  in  Itubble,  and  as   the  foiling  of  horiies 
is  liti'.c*  prjctiieci,  much  time  and  labour  are  loll   by  running  up  and 
flown  kx  niaKiire,  to  rLCVjlt  the  exhaufled  lands  ;  all  which  might  be 
ipartd.  J"  is  well  (hewn  by  the  ex:.mj)ie  of  fome  few   farmers,  who 
carefuiiy  reap    every    atom    of  firaw,   and  by  foiling  horfes,    Aid  0- 
ther  catilc,   convert  the   whole  of  their  produce,  into  an  abundant 
fupply  of  the    bell    manure,   without    any  expence  :  Yet,  itri,ngc  to 
Iby,  the  bcni. ius  of  this  fyftem,  fo  obvious,   and  fo   implicitly  con- 
r.CJ^ecl  With  *\v:  k(.(  fln^-  ot  horfes  for   draught,   cannot  at  prefent  be 
C0ii.i".rc;i  i\{\c(jL  by  one  ti  nth  of  the  pra^ftitioners  of  this  ufeful  art. 

Jk  acciition  to  the  d;fcoura|.^cn:er.iJ  above  alluded  to,  and  which,  as 
preltntcd  by  nature  herfeli,  it  Lchcvei;  the  ruftic  to  meet  with  becom- 
i:ifr  reii:,nation  and  patience,  tl  e  political  hemilphere  has  afTumed 
an  .':iVi  ci  which  almoft  bids  fair,  in  its  confequences  on  the  hut 
brinclmaii,  lo  p.iralyfc  hib  laborious  and  lioneft  endeavours  to  difcharge 
his  nunierous  and  conliantly  eixrcafnig  obligations.  The  preicnt  re- 
duced and  reducing'  prices  of  alnicft  every  crlicle  of  produce,  imfortur 
naie'y  c»ncurrinj.^  \\\\.\\  an  inciLaU.d  rate  of  every  ipcCiCS  of  out-pay- 
mcnt  f<;r  wages,  tvxctr,  &c.  (paiticularly  that  mult  unrcafonable,  un- 
feu'Dnuble,  and  deUri-ciive  inijoft  on  malt,  which,  like  a  two  edged 
fwoid,  cuts  the  farmer.  Loth  in  produce  and  confu  nipt  ion,)  bear  with 
fuch  unev^mjled  wt.i^  ht  ard  rii^our  on  every  point  of  the  cultivator's 
tC^rl'  ai'.d  etonei!v;,  that  it  may  lafely  be  concluded,  on  a  fair  retro- 
fpccl  ot  the  wh"le  |jtriod,  *  that  ihe  ac^rlculture  of  this  realm  has  rc- 
*  c(  ivcd  a  ilictk,  ai.d  that  its  coi.fcqucnt  movemti.ts  are  cf  the  retro- 


f  gr«dc  eider.' 


K'^rfdk. 

To  the  Britifli  Sfcculator,  thr'^e  principal  ohjecls  are   offered   for 
hl'i  cicL.l'j:;, — Uon:iiicrce,  Mauufa(itaics,  and  Aj^rxultuie  j    and    as 

every 
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ry  man  is  faid  to  exhibit  two  characters,  fo  thefc  objefts  must  be 
confidexcd  as  {landing  in  the  fame  predicament.  They  have  tlicir 
bright  and  their  gloomy  afpe6ls,  their  lights  and  their  fhadcj:,  confer 
^uently  their  advocates  and  their  enemies.  Thus  commerce,  to  thofc 
who  obferve  its  bright  fide,  only  appears  all  amiable.  It  ii  thn  chain 
that  connefts  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  the  habitable  world,  diffiilir.g 
the  luxuries,  the  elegancies,  and  the  ncceirarics  of  life  ;  enlarges 
our  ideas,  meliorates  and  improves  our  fecial  virtue**,  fmootbs  thoft* 
afperities,  and  rubs  off  thofe  unbecoming  prcju'jiccs  which  ad- 
here through  every  period,  to  beinujs  who  newer  travel  out  of  tho  view 
of  their  own  cliimnies,  or  ever  wander  with  the  iiitelii;;ent  traveller^ 
through  thofe  fcenes  which  his  peiicil  or  his  pen  happ-.iy  tv\i\  forcibly 
deicribe.  Commerce  introduces  (continues  its  advoc;.ri\)  ;jn  iniinite 
number  of  raw  materials,  to  be  wrought  up  by  Britifli  ingenuity,  for 
home  confumption  or  exportation;  thus  affording  employn;cnt  for 
thoufands.  In  fhort,  it  enriches  individuals,  itrengthens  the  ncryes 
and  finev/s  of  the  ftate,  and  protects,  with  its  wooden  walls,  the 
deareft  rights  and  intercfts  of  fociety. 

Another  perfon,  however,  may  obferve  the  fame  obje<fl  through  a 
different  medium,  or  view  only  the  gloomy  fide.  lie  may  allow, 
indeed,  that  commerce  introduces  the  luxuries  and  elegancies  of  life 
into  a  country,  but  contends  that  thefe  luxuries  and  elegancies  often 
prove  the  bane  of  its  happinefs,  creates  artificial  wants  unknown  to 
our  lobcrer  forefathers,  corrupts  the  heart  and  incrvates  'lie  arm, 
by  miniftring  to  wants,  at  firfl  indeed  artificial  (f.iys  hr)  but  by 
habit  rendered  necefiary.  Corruption  of  p-inciplc  luccc  eJs,  even 
the  ftcrn  monitor,  confclence  grows  every  d.iy  more  .;ncl  n  ere  pliant, 
and  the  people  degeneiate  into  (what  1  believe  the  \iiianous  C'liirf 
Conful,  at  this  moment  tauntingly  call:u^)  a  nation  oftiJLkii.g  iiiop^ 
keepers  ;  and  as  to  that  uuiveilal  pluiantliropy  lo  nuicii  boaiicd  of,  ^ 
it  becomes  fo  diluted,  fo  infipiJ,  fo  completely  divcfud  1 1  all  genuine 
fpirit,  that  it  is  rendered  perfectly  ulclefs  for  any  good  purpofc,  and 
is  a  bad  exchange  for  that  *  Amor  Patriae,'  th;it  love  of  country  wliich 
ought  to  glow,   with  undiminifhed  fpirit,  in  every  Britilh  buiom. 

Manufactures  have  alfo  their  advocate^  and  tlu-ir  er.cmiii.  The 
former  tell  you,  that  wherever  they  are  introduced,  they  gi^e  employ- 
ment to  tkoufands  and  tens  of  thoulauds,  who  muft  (ithcrv.ife  ftarve  or 
remain  a  dead  weight  upon  the  Itate  ;  enrich  individuals,  incrcale 
the  comfort'--,  the  commerce,  and  the  importance  of  the  country, 
which  encourages  and  prote<i\s  them.  Thi.-  culogium  is  allowed  by 
its  advLMlary,  to  be  in  tome  meaiurc  juft ;  but  h  :  bids  you  cnijuirc  how 
many  Hvcs  are  facriliccd  in  the  attainment  of  ihcUt  obj'.cti; ;  and  points 
to  the  fqu  led  fickly  countenances  of  yuung  victims,  trowdid  ijgethrr 
in  large  manufactories,  and  maintains  that  the  contagion  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  vitals  of  cxiltencc,  but  that  it  corfcupts  ;:nd  faps  alfo  the 
fountain  of  morality  itfelf. 

Leaving  however,  the  Pro^s  and  the  Con^s  to  frttle  thcfc  important 
^ifputes  in  which  it  appears,  fo  much  may  be  faid  on  both  lidcs  j  let 

us 
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%:s  view  the  other  objcft  of  Biitilh  emulation,  AgrtcuUurej  and  we 
iliail  find  (to  contiiiue  the  alJuiion,)  tliat,  like  the  uian  ci  Ro&y  ithas 
but  one  character,  never  Jiad,  aiu!  never  can  make  a  tingle  enemy. 
Viewed  in  every  ?.r|)€6l,  and  thrcns^^h  every  medium,  Agriculture  ap- 
pears fair  and  lovclyj  unitiiijr  r.11  t!ic  eACcilencies  of  the  other  two,  and 
ieic<i:\iRg  all  their  defects;  it  i- worlliy  of  univerfal  encouragement. 
The  employments  flie  fiir;iilhcs  a;e  the  hand-niaids  to  health,  com- 
5)etence,  puiiry  of  heart,  and  chetrfulueo  of  countenance.  Her 
children  are  tlic  cuij^.en  nf  nature,  ajid  thou^'h  much  of  that 
finiplicity,  which  once  cliRractcriled  the  ibcpiicrd  with  the  reed  and 
his  flock,  ha^  i<^^K  ^i'^<^'  dila-ppeared,  yet  ftiil  the  huibandman  is,  com- 
paratively at  Icall,  die  ciiiid  of  innocence.  Suiely  no  man,  who  exerts 
even  tiie  il'giitcrt  degree  of  obfervation,  can  behold  the  various  oper- 
ations of  nature  through  thc^ilTerent  fcalons  of  the  year,  in  the  field 
iie  cultivates,  v.ithaut  liiiding  himielf  improved  by  his  reflections, nor 
without  looking  up  '  throu;;h  Natures  wurk  to  Natures  Gud.'-^But 
I  muft  aj)ply»tUc  chcok  rein 'in  time  to  my  hobby,  or  having  got  into 
this  pleafiiiL;-  level  path  of  jjart.r^-yiick,  he  will  carry  nic  far  from  the 
view  and  recollection  of  what  .was  my  prijicipal  intention  when  I  firft 
look  up  my  pjn,  viz.  to  *:Tive  you  a  lli^lrf  iketch  of  the  prcfent  ilaCe 
of  Agriculture  in  ihj  wellcr'.  cliftridl  of  the  county  ofJXorfolk. 

I  am  happy  to  a'jfervc,  that  not  one  atom  of  >tUe  Jpirit  of  agricul- 
ture leems  yet  to  have  evapciated,  though  it  certainl.y  flriiggj^s  at  pie* 
lent  under  very  heavy  pre  ir^-Ks.  The  principal  cauies  of  compLiint 
are,  the  late  adJiiicaiai  duties  upon  malt,  and  fome  of  the  old  com 
iiws,  Vvhich  .rcipeii-i  jlie  exports  and  imports,  and  aeainfl  the  former 
of  vvhich  a  very  ftrong  jKtitifm  is  preparing,  to  be  prelented  in  the  prc- 
i-Mi  fcfhon  of  I'ailiameait  iroui  this  county.  I  will  give  you  the  rou- 
tine of  crop ^v,  and  you  will  then  judge  whether  there  does  not  appear 
a  happy  union  of  ipiiit  and  judgment  in  the  pra<^ice. 

The  land  is  generally  I'ulVercd  to  lie  two  yc^rs  in  grafs ;  in  the  firft 
year  a  fmall  pwlion  is  cut  for  hay,  and  the  remainder  of  it  the  firft» 
and  the  whole  of  it  the  2d  year,  is  fed  principally  with  flix  cp.  After 
harvcft  lo  or  12  loads  per  acre  of  good  rotten  dung,  or  ^  ton  of  oil 
cake  (the  latter  at  an  expence  of  at  Icaft  4L  per  acre),  is  laid  on,  and 
as  foon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  it  b  thfn  broken  up  and  fown 
with  wheat.  The  following  year,  the  wheat  flubblc  is  fown  with 
turnips,  which  are  fed  ofl'  principally  by  ihecp ;  tlie  flubble  having 
hcQii  lirft  again  -enriched  eui.cjr  with  dung  or  oil  cake,  avoiding  a  rc- 
])Ctition  of  the  lame  j..u..uie^  Barley  with  grais  feedb  fuccccds^  and 
the  land  again  obtains  a  reil  of  two  years.  By  this  mode  of  culture, 
heavy  crops  are  ])roduced  ;  though  the  foil  is  by  no  means  naturally 
fertile,  yet  it  an^ply  rewards  the  cjltivutors  for  labour  and  expcncc  be- 
llowt;d. — To  aver  that  agriculture  had  reached  in  this  country  its  acme 
of  perfsclion,  would  ccrtuiuiy  be  alVerting  too  much  ;  but  iincc,  in  ad- 
dition to  tlii^i  alnioft  unlimited  expenditure,  the  drill  lyiiem,  which 
allows  a  liberal  uic  of  tiie  horfe  and  hoe,  is  introduced,  aiid  pretty  ge- 
nerally pracliLd,  approcxhing  very  near  the  neatnels  of  garden  culture^ 
k  will  ii'jt  be  pciliaps  too  much  to  afHrm,  that  it  is  making  -rapid 
firides  i:i  »'M'jruvcin'vUt ;  yet,  as  experienced  chymiftsmay  lUll  farther  in- 
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▼cftigate  the  nature  of  foils  and  of  manures,  and  difcover  new  and  be- 
neficial comports  ;  the  fkilful  mechanic  may  improve  old  and  invent 
new  machines  ; — whenever  fuch  improvements  are  difcovcrcd,  I 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  hufbandman  of  this  county  will  not  be  the 
laft  to  encourage  and  to  give  them  a  fair  and  liberal  trial. 

Stock  in  this  country,  till  within  a  few  years,  has  beei;  but  a  fecon- 
dary  objecl  with  the  farmer,  and  he  itill  dcp'jnds  chiefly  on  Scotland 
for  his  fupply  of  bullocks ;  but  fliccp  are  now  bcconij  an  obicct  of 
peculiar  attention.    Mr  Coke,   member  for  the  couisty,  claims  great 
merit  for  the  example  he  has  fet,  and  the  encfHiragenu-rt  he  has  given 
for  the  imprijvemeut  of  this  animal.     He  is  allowed  to  be  an  excellent 
3udi;e,  and,  by  a  judicious   fcluction  of, breed ing  Itock,  h:.s  certainly 
Tailed  flocks  of  very  fuperior  excellency  of  the  kinds  he  has  introduced, 
viz.  South  1)  )wn  and  the  new  Leiceftcr;  and   at   his  auniial   fneep- 
Iheariii^,  which  is  always  attended  by  feveral  of  the  Xobiiity  and  other 
amateurs,  he   generally  produces   15  to  20  tups  of  each  kind,  to  be 
let  for  the  feafon,  and  liberally  fixes  the  highett  price  at  40  guineas. 
You  will  I  am  perfuaded  allow  that  the  epithet  liberal  is   here   very 
properly  applied,  when  I  aflfure  you  I  have  frequently  fcen  more  than 
30  candidates  for  feveral  of  the  bcft  ilicep  ;  and   tiiat   amont';U  them, 
not  unfrequently,  are  to  be  found  emmejit  breeders  from   ilie   native 
country  of  thefe  animals,  a  proof  that  they  have  not  deLjciioraK  d  by  mi- 
gration.    I  am  fully  perfuaded  had  they  been  bouirht  by   aucftiou  ^i- 
ftead  of  being  difpofed  of  by  lottery,  they  would  fiequ;  ntly   inaay   of 
them  have  obtained  double  this  price.     Tiie  old  Xoriolk,  a  v\  ild  ar- 
tive  flicep,  though  fidl  allowed  by  the  Epicure^,  to  Iv  tiic  belt  mut- 
ton in  the  kingdom,  is  fatt  difappearing  from  lljc  cou':iY,  a-  d  indeed 
it  certainly  is  not  now  (in  its  pielbnt  Itate  of almoit  ge-i!  1.1I  f.ici'>iii:vj  lo 
well   adapted    to    it,    as    50   years    ago,  when   a    coinidcii.oie   part 
C'jnfifted  of  large  open  barren  meep  walki^^,  wiicie  tiie  anima.  ha'i  to 
travf rle  a  great  extent  of  ground,  in  feaich  of  a  iuiif  belly  full.     Two 
favourite   toafls    with  the   breeders  and  crraziers  of  this  animal,  mav 
perhaps  afford  you  fome  imperfect  idea  of  wiiat  they  coiilider  its  cliii  f 
excellencies  :    *  Small  in  Itoney  and  large  in  'jalutJ*     *  Symiruiry  u:eii 
*  co'iJHrtd,'* 

There  is  one  circamftance  rcfpcdling  tlie  agriculture  of  this 
county,  which,  to  my  comprelienlion,  indicates  a  \ery  high  aid 
improved  ftate  of  cultivation,  a'ld  I  own,  knowijig  as  i  do  the  foil 
we  have  to  work  ujwn,  it  fias  ofiiii  aflbrded  me  matter  of  very  Krious 
aitonilhnient.  The  kingdom,  I  prelum*?  you  know,  is  divided 
into  difiri6ls  for  regulating  the  imports  and  cxpoits  c^f  grain  ; 
and  thouj>h  Norfolk  is  a  difiridl  by  itielf,  and  contain?  but  \cry 
little  of  what  can  be  termed  a  good  natural  wheat  foil,  yet  it 
appears  by  thefe  returns,  that  the  quantity  of  wher.t  it  cxport:i  exceed* 
that  from  any  of  the  other  difiricl?.  though  in  feveral  of  tuefe  are  unit- 
ed two  or  more  counties,  where  the  foil  appears  peculiarly  ad^i.ti-d  to 
the  growth  of  that  grain.  Such  is  the  f^ct,  a;.d  a  fuel  w'lielt  I  am 
perfuaded  you  will  allow  fully  juftifies  nic  iu  re-J'Vrtii.g  that  the  fpi- 
rit  of  Agriculture  in  this  country  has  iniprcjJ,  is  improving,  ai 
not  likely  to  be  diminiftied. 
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